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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 


T HI8 iSecond Volume of the “ World's Histoiy ” (t^e fiftt in Older of 
jnibhcation) will, we hope, heai witness no less eloquently than its 
immediate piedecessor and snccessoi, Vols I and III., to the snpeiioiity 
of the system of aiiangement fiist i^c^e^in oui work. The etlmo-geographical 
basis on which this histoiy is developed has been objected to, as one which offends 
against the hist law of historical wilting — the description of events in chronologicaV 
sequence In reply to thx« objection it is oui light and oni duty to emphasise the 
fact that in no woik of the kind has the stieain oL narrative flowed on in such 
unbroken volume fiom the dimmest ages to oui own times, as in the main sections 
of OUI “World’s History” This woik is the first in which it has been made 
possible to tiace historical evolution, for the divisions adopted have been neithei 
fortuitous noi arbitraiy , tliey have been made solely with an eye to what have 
become the histoiical characteristics of sharply diffeientiated zones of population in 
what ivus once the homogeneous human lace Thus our fiist volume was 
dedmated to the Ameiican biauch of the genus, winch has developed in the couise 
of centimes into a distinct species , in oui thud volume we followed the destinies of 
that otlier laoial nnity, the peoples of Western Asia and Africa , and in this, we 
fill up the gap dividing these two laces by depicting the link that connects them, 
the civilisations of Eastern Asia and Oceania in all their sub-divisions 

Thiee mam loutes would seem to have been indicated by Hature foi the 
passage of the Pacific Ocean fiom the continent of America to Eastern Asia , in 
the north, acioss the Behiiug Stiaits fiom Alaska to Eastern Sibeiia , in the 
middle of the gieat waste of wateis, the San Piancisco-Yokokama steamer-route 
to the Biitaiu of the Pacific Ocean, and in the south, that which threads the 
.scattered islands of Polynesia, to Australia and Indonesia Taking into account 
the meagie history of the extieme north, and the comparative modernity of the 
authentic records of New Holland, varied as those records aie, we have not 
hesitated to choose the cenhal loiite, and to begin the present volume with the 
history of Japan passing on to that of hei neighboms, China and Korea The^ 
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^|^aln i\eie natiuallv followed by UiDper Asia aud Ribeiia while the iiisroii of tlie 
hlth dmtion of the eaitli with its depeiitlencies, appeitaiiimg a^ it der-n aliiio-t 
|“\>lu&iie]y to the past centniy, seemed fittingly to come next in oiilei Tin tlnee 
mam '=ections of ihe second pait of the volume aie devoted to the sphei(> of Indian 
civilisation in its entirety Hindostan and Fnithei India, the Malay Aiclupelago 
and the Indian Ocean foim thioughont their past a closely welded v hole, impo'-ihle 
1o dispiteg] ate In the concluding sections which deal with the legions that 
liinpe the Indian Ocean, we aie so often bionght into (ontactvifh the laiesof 
IVestein Asia and Afiica that the appioacb to the thiesbohl of the thud vohum' 
seenrs to be automatically indicated 

Tims all non-EiMopean oi foreign legions have been tieafed iii a maniiei 
comm en sill ate with then impoitance In the pieface to oni thud volnnie we havi 
alicady insisted on the vast importance of Ouental histoiy, a branch of leaimng 
hitherto strangely neglected aud dispaiaged In view of the laiity of authontus 
to whom we can appeal foi coiioboiation in this connection, it will not be ont of 
place to quote the woids with which Gustav Stiakoseh-Giassuianu piefaced Ins 
valuable work on ‘ The In uption of the Mongolians into Cential Llmopo m 1211 
and 1212,” published m the spiing of 1893 He justly obseivcs that ‘‘a fullei 
know ledge will only be made possible by more stiemious study of the Oiiental 
liistoiical wiitings, in winch lie biiiied so many piecioiis contiibutions to the hisfoiy 
of mediaeval Euiope A systematic examination of Ouental lecords would yield a 
harvest of new infoimation to the student of histoiy, in details Intlieito neglected, 
healing upon the lelations between Ouental and European nations 

This indeed has been the object we have kept in view above all otht-is m oui 
nndeitaking In liis introduction to Vol I of “The World’s Histoiy,” the piesent 
wiitei piomised that the work should not offei a mere seiies of mouogiaphs on 
_ viinons nations, but that it should also construct the bridges connecting one 
building with another A task so onerous was, of course, only jiossible to him, 
because his collaboiatois, who for the most pait have wntton then contiibutions 
quite independently one of anothei, agieed to give him a free hand in his editoiial 
labouis, allowing him to make upon occasion ladical alteiafions and modifications, 
and, above all, to establish the cleaiest possible connection between the various 
sections of the book It is not in empty compliment that the whole woik appears 
nndei the name of the editoi He lecognises in this not merely a scarcely 
deserved hononl’, but an obligation laid upon him to carry out to the full the duty > 
he has so gladly undertaken — the duty of making this “ Woild’a History,” not an 
of some fifty oi sixty inonogiaphs, but a homogeneous record of human 
life and deyelbpment -By this means the authors of the vauous histones have 
^te ome collaborators on a whole in the highest sense of the term. At the Same 
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time, the editoi accejits a, sliaie of then lesporiMbihty. The time lias come when 
this slioiikl be pnblictj stated ’^’’ol II contains the histoiy ot India , the editoi 
lias contributed a con sidei able pioportion of this in its piesent levised foim , 
This levjsion, howevei, would not have been possible to him had he not been 
pimleged to leceive valuable information fioni vaiions hioli authorities^ and the 
disinterested snppoit of his younger runJiLiC'. Ho has finthei to acknowledge the 
impoitant contiibntions to the success of the work made bj- public bodies aud 
piivate peisons, who ga\e access to the inteiesting oiiginals lepioduced as 
illustiations Onr thanks aie moie especially clue to tho Dnectors of the 
Ethuogiaphical Museum at Beilin, the Inipeiial Libiary and Impeual Museum of 
Natuial Histoiy at Vienna, and His Highness Ihmce lialand Bonaparte, the 
oiiginals ot the illustiations foi the history of (Ibina were foi the most pait placed 
at oui disposal by the lamented Hrofessoi C' Aiendt (d Jan 30, 1DU2), and those 
toi the histoiy of Oceania by Hi Peli'c von Liisclian, of Beilm 

H r B 
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JAPAN, CHINA, AND KOEEA 

By max von BEANDT 

Formerly German Resident Minister in J ipan and Ambassa'oor to Crina 


1 JAPAN 

A The CotiKTEy and its People 

(a) Oonfigi&ation — The Japanese islands Kyilshu (Sailmdd), Shikoku, Hondo 
(Houshiu, Nippon), Yezo (HokkaidO), and Saghalien (Karafuto, Krafto), the last 
of which IS sepaiated from Japan only politically (since 1876), confront the conti- 
nent of Eastern Asia fiom the southern piomontory of Koiea on the southwest up 
to the mouth of the Amin on the noitliwest, and are divided from it hy that gieat 
mediteiranean sea known as the 8 ea of Japan, which is connected hy a few nairow 
straits with the Pacific Ocean and its component seas On the north, the island 
of Saghalien is divided fiom the mainland 63 ’ that passage which has been known 
to Europeans foi the last fifty ^eais only as the Nevelski Stiait, or G-ulf of Tartar} 

On the south, the Sea of Japan and the eastern Chmese Sea aie joined by the 
Straits of Koiea, which lead between Korea and Hondo, and are further subdivided 
into three passages by the islands of Tsushima and Iki(-shima) On the east, the 
Tsugaiu (or La Peiouse) Strait, between Yezo and Saghalien, make coramuiiica- , 
tion possible between the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Japan But hitherto tins 
great mediteiranean sea has been lathei an obstacle than a means of communi- 
cation 111 pielustoiic times tbeie may have been one 01 two immigiations flora 
tlie Asiatic mainland into the chief islands of Japan by wa}'- of Saghalien and Vezo, 
hut it IS only in compaiaruvely recent veais that imirapoiLaut bodies of Giljaks 
have ciossod the fiv'e-mile breadth of the stiaits and dinen the Amos out of the 
iiorthein pait of Saghaheu Evidence, also emsts of an immigiatinn fiom Korea 
to Hondo as early as the second centuiy A D, though this passage had undoubt- 
edly been tiaversed at an eaihei period 

The long-cliawn islands of Japan, which extend from 24° 20' to 54° 20' latitude 
noitb, are of volcanic oiigin, the nuineious mountam langes of llie inteuoi, which 
generall}' nm from southwest to northeast, ui from soutli-souLliwcst to noitli- / 
northeast, contain many volcanoes, some of which aie apparently extract, while y,. / 
consideiable number aie yet active Ever} where thioughout the couutiy tiacmiJe 
die constantly to be found of volcanic action yet m piogiess m the shape oO 
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pluir ^eut':lan^l hoL spuugs , it is indeed remarkal)le that those phenomena seem 
lo ha\e e.\ei used 110 mfliieuce upon Japanese cobiuogoiiY oi iijjoii the ]inlliolng\ nt 
tlie native Sluntoism An lUipoiLanb pait is plajed hy the waiin, daik-colouied 
'*ilLeaiu known as the “hlack iivei ” (Kino Slii wo), which uses lietween Jai/oii and 
Foiniosa and washes with its main cniient the sontheastein coasts ot K^usliu, 
Slnkoku, and Hondo, and gives then soil the liixniiant veidiiie and teilili(\ nt 
tLopicnl legions The climate of the noithwest coast ol Hondo is not so w aim 
tliough e\en lieic the cultivation of the tea-plant, which usually ceases at latitude 
dG® nuith.has been continued neaily ns fai as latitude 30° uoiLli, Imwcnei, the 
warm and cold sti earns which flow into the Sea of Japan from south and noith 
piodnee inanv fogs and make it dangerous and inhospitable Fai gieatei inllueino 
lias '"been exercised upon the development and the lustoiy of lire couutiy Ip tlie 
confoimation of the coast Ime (see the map, “ Japan and Korea ”) On the soutli- 
castein side of the mam islands, especially in Shikoku and Kyushu, tlie coast line 
foi the raest part is precipitous and falls down sheer to the sea, vhile at (he 
same tune providing countless bays and haibours, great and small, as a sine retuge 
ioi fisheimen and maimers , on the other hand, the noithwest coast of Hondo is 
flat, covered with sand and sluugle, and almost harbourless For tins reason the 
southeast coast was naturally populated more densely and at an eailiei period 

(h) The Population — Oui information concerning the earliest inhaliitauts of 
Japan is abke scanty and unreliable At ditfeient spots m Yezo and tlie Kuiile 
islands excavations have been found from three to six feet deep, with a length or 
diameter of fifteen to twenty feet, these lie m gioups, numbering as many as one 
tliousand, and are attributed by the Amos to a people called Koko-pok-guru (" peo- 
ple havmg excavations,” " cave-dwellers ”) oi Koshito (“ dwarfs ”), who are said to 
ha'^^e mhabited the island before the Amos and to have been exteimmated liy them 
Tliese holes weie probably covered with a roofing of branches on which earth was 
laid Excavations in their neighbouihood have biought to hght potsherds and stone 
ai 1 ows, a fact which is the more remarkable, as the Amos seem never to have leaiut 
the ait of makmg pottery, which they do nob even now possess On the other 
hand, a few centuries ago they also made use of stone arrowheads ; these were 
then replaced by points of bamboo, which aie both more easily made and better 
suited to hold the poison which they employ in hunting ! 

Nothmg IS known as to the origin of the Koko-pok-guiu oi of the Ainos (Aiml, 
Ebisu, Emishi, cf below, p 214), apparently both peoples immigrated fiom the 
north at an early period, and the Amos at any rate advanced as far as the noithern 
half of Hondo, and perhaps even farther south Some authorities consider the 
Amos as a Mongolian, others as a Polynesian people Hi E Baelz places them 
among the Caucasian laces, and believes them to have been related to the Mujiks, 
the peasants of G-reat Tlussia, then resemblance to these, at any rate iii advanced 
}eaH, 13 ceitamly lemaikable In this case we must consider the Amos as mem- 
beis of a greater continental race, which migiated to Japan m prehistoric times and 
was gradually driven further noithwaid by later anivals, ultimately crossing into 
^ITezo by tlie Tsugarn Stiait There are probably twenty thousand of them in Yezo, 
die southern part of Saglinhen, and in the Kuriles Wheie their race has main- 
tained its puiity, then civilization is scarcely higher than it was at the time when 
■ >^i^st came in contact with tho Japanese 
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The ungm of the Japanese is also snapped m mj&teiy The attempt to solve 
tJie piobleiii fioni the anthi opological side, and to considei the modem Japanese as 
ii mixed people eonsistnig of Amo, Koieau, Ohmese, and Malayo-Climese elements, 
may be said to have been siicoessfiil, in so fai as all these laces have imdoubtedl.) 
contiilmted to the toiniation of the nationality now mhabiting Japan , but no pioof 
has Ijceu hi ought tonvaul to show to which of these laces the mam body of those 
inmiigiants belonged, who piobably made then way into Japan long hefoie the 
suiemh eeuLiuv B c 

Etluiologieal compaiisons piomise bettei lesults The piactice of soothsajmg 
by means of the should ei -bones of a slaughteied animal, and that of seudmg horses 
niid sell ants to accompany a dead pimce, who weie not killed and hmied with 
him, but weie paitl} buned man upiight posture round the giave mound to- sene 
as a liMug fence, — these seem to have been Japanese customs from a veij' eaily 
antiquity Foi puiposes of soothsaymg they used the shouldm -bones of the stag , 
the sheep, which is usually employed foi this purpose m Northern Asia^^is not found 
in Japan Oouceinmg their biuial customs, the chionicles known as the Nihougi 
.speak as follows “The biother of the empeior Summ [29 n c - 70 A d] died 
and was buried at Musa All those who had been m his peisonal service weie 
gatheied togethei and were buried alive in an iipiight position aiound Ins bariow 
Thej' did not die foi many days, but wept and bewailed day and night At length 
they died and became putiid Dogs and ciows came togethei and ate them up” 
The empeior, who had also listened to the lamentations, ordered the abolition of 
this custom , and it is said that from the year 3 A D clay figuies instead of human 
beings weie Imiied m oi about the banows Pieces of these figures aie coustantlj 
found at the present clay However, this ordmance was fiequently disiegarded 
Thus tlie Chinese annals of the Wei dynasty stated that, on the death of the 
leinpiess legenL Himeko (Jmgo Kogu, according to the Japanese lists), m the yeai 
247 A n , a laige mound was piled above hei giave, and moie than a thousand of 
her male and female servants followed her to death It is mdeed difficult to eiadi- 
cate customs which have become pait and paicel of the national life, as is the 
•case when the unwillmg saoiifice has become voluntary in the course of centuiies 
and is consideied an hououiahle duty In the year 646 A B the mikado issued 
an order foi the cessation of all these customs, — namely, suicide or the murder of 
otheis for the purpose of sharing the fate of the deceased, the kilbng of his horses, 
the burying of treasure for the benefit of the dead, the cutting short the ban, stah- 
Ibiug m the thigh, or loud wailing pii the part of mouineis , yet almost a tliousaud 
years latei we find leyasu obliged to forbid the Samurai to kill oi mutilate them- 
selves upon their master’s grave » 

Both of these customs, divmation by shouldei -bones and the slaughter of ser- 
vants at then master’s gi'ave, are undoubtedly of Noith Asiatic or Tartar oiigin 
In Cb '.a limy .il-o exm-tod K mgfn'-sp mentions the c-^^ond of thpep onsMms as 
I'cbngn'a t I !”iM piiM d'- ai'o ihi -ulsiitnnon of woodr'i tlgu p^ Jm li’imp -'aui- 
fi( e*- aid ilip la-ii kmnui owimple oiuii'- m ihp time ol Jip inscui Manpiiu 
dMiii'^u iitLCi haiighi'’' asoeni c'l The rhiDue (]fif)2) Thev aie tn noiei a'nlLoihp 
mil iPi PC o!' raitni dMiu‘-lip‘' Mmecner ilie olmceiip chaiaao s ol ihe SlnnloKl 
mvcl’oh'gi and the pouuhii plviUns-w n -hip, v Inch was piacL’-ed milIloui pniioeal- 
nui.L 'i' Japan so ncpirh a' IRdO, aie e\idoiiPe=i m lavoui ol a Tpiiai-Sliii'iiaiiNii 
loiiii ■' ripaPiN, it IS nnpouimt to ub-eive ihat ihc cailicsi id I'upoLta’mc 
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la the Shinto mythology aie laid not m Kyushu, which would ho (nidcncc m 
fcivoui of an immigiation fiom the west oi south, hut in Izuiiio, Yauiatn, and Sct'-u, 
thus pointing to a luigiatiou horn the noith According to L'hmeso anUiihsts, 
Koiea was conrj^ueied and cmlized by a member of the Shan dsuast'i, Kds/c, on 
the fall of that dynasty, 1122 n o , theiefore the migiatioii hum Kuiea to Japaii 
inuht have tahen place befoie that date, as the inmugiauts in ipresUun had ici- 
taiiily never come in contact with Chinese civdization It is, howeiei, iiuite pos- 
sible that this niigiation may have staited fiom one of tlio Maiicluiiiau Staler 
(foi example, Funu) l>iiig to the uoith of Korea Accoidiug to ChiU 0 ‘'O soiiuc^ 
of information the mhabitauts of these distiicts .seem to have had many idea', 
and customs coiiespondmg to those ot Old Japan In that ease old hugeltiert 
Klintjifei was collect when he wrote in Iris “Amoenitates Exotrem” in 1712 • 

" Lutnei lint dm obsewo nomine c Datz sen Taifai la liospites 'in Japoiiia li pi /■ pio- 
inncuiA dissenimat’o %nc%iUiivi wlityophagui um vitavi mjceiunt” (^' fioni 
Katz or Tg,itary have long lam concealed ui Japan under a name of doubtful 
meaning, and, scatteied about the provmces, lived the wild life of hah-eateis”") 

B The Age op the G-ods and Hekobs (to the apparent poundation op 
. the Empire in 660 b c) 

The age of the Japanese gods and heioes falls into two divisions, seven genera- 
tions of heavenly bemgs and five of eaithlj, embiacmg altogether many hundieds 
of thousands of millions of yeais In the beginning was Chaos, a monotonous and 
stoiiny sea out of which, by degiees, the light, pure elements aiose and foimed the 
heaven, while the gioss and heavy sank to create the eaith Between the two 
appealed the fii,st god, the loid of the eternal kingdom The duration of his reign 
is given as one bundled thousand millions ot yeais, and the two self-ci sated 
deities, who succeeded to his thione m turn, ruled each foi a like period Then 
followed tliiee pairs of male and female deities, who cieated their successors by 
sinking into contemiilation of one another , they ruled during six bundled thou- 
sand milhons of years, and, like then predecessors, in vntue of the power of an 
element possessed by each, watei, fiie, wood, metal, and the eaith The last or 
seventh geneiation of the heavenly beings includes the male Isanagi no mikoto 
and the female Isanami no mikoto These two were the first to be oainally con- 
joined, and Cieated the eight lands, that is, the islands and provinces of Japan 
(eight IS the sacied mlmbei constantly lecurring m the Shmto religion), the sea^ 
the rivers, the moiintams, the first tiees and the flisb plants, the goddesses of the 
sun and moon, the sea-god Ychis, and the god of the storms , then they returned, 
again to the heavens They conclude the seven generations of the heavenly beings. 

The liv e geueiations of teirestnal spiiits foim what may he called the heioic 
penod of Japanese lustoiy The had spirit, Sofan, the god ol the winds and storms, 
whom Japanese expositois identify with wintei, is overcome by the vivifying 
influence of the sun-goddess, Anmterasu, and the earth is made fruitful Sofan 
submits and descends to the eaith, where lie fiees the daughtei of the fiist human 
couple from a dragon m the province of Tzumo, and inames hei After begetting 
-a son, he leaves hei and retires to the desert m the southeast of Jajian, which has 
been pievaoualy assigned to him, by his paieuts as a dwellmg-place The giandsou 
; of tiie'sun-goddess, Amatsu, is then said to have been made ruler of the eaith, and 
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clifteieut (Oiildieii of the gods come down to the eaith to diive away the evil spirits 
and to make all things leady foi the anival of the god, but instead of fulfilling 
tlieii task, they settle upon the eaith, and entei into alliance with the son of Sofaii 
Two new messeugeis fiom the gods, themselves also of divine natuie (Kami)^ 
succeed iii i educing their refiactory foieiunneia to obedience Some of the tenes- 
tiial Kamis submit, otheis aie destroyed Amatsii comes down to eaith, and takes 
mei Uie goveinment of the piovmce of Hyuga in Kyushii He is followed by his 
sou ami giaudsoii, with whom the succession of the teiiestiial spiiits comes to an 
end The Instoiioal age, accoidmg to the Japanese, then begins 

Ihaiiiiko, the youngest sun of the last teiiestiial spirit and tlie daughter of the 
di agon-god Riosiii, whom Japanese expositors would cunsidei as a luler of the 
Luikiu islands, succeeds his fathei in the government of Hyuga m viitue of 
his high capacities In the year 667 B c , at the age of fort-^-five, he advances 
With his tliiee brotheis to Conqiiei the whole kingdom He first subdues Tsukushi 
(the modem Ohiku^en and Ohikugo), then Kihi (that is, Bizen, Biclim.'and Bmgo) 
m Kyiiahu, and also Aki in Hondo Aftei tliiee years of piepaiation foi a furthei 
campaign he sails along the coast with his fleet to Namwa (Osaka), wheie he lands 
Howevei, at Kusagesaka m Yamato and at Kumano in Ku he is beaten, and is 
obliged to letue to his fleet He loses the gieatei paiL of his ships m a stoim , the , 
remainder are saved only by the devotion of two of Ins brothers, who cast them- 
selves into the sea to appease the anger of the godg With fresh troops he returns 
to Yamato, and m the yeai 660 b o subdues the independent petty chiefs, partly 
by tieacheiy, his supiemacy bemg estahhshed by the surrender of the tokens of 
empne, the sword, minor, and insignia (peails *), winch had hitherto been in diffeieiit 
hands He builds his residence, half palace aud half temple (that is, house foi 
ancestois) on the moiuitam Unchi in Yamato, and hands over the government 
of the kingdom to four mmisters, one of whom becomes the ancestor of the famous 
family of the Fujivvara The fiist tenno (heavenly king) of Japan is known by 
the name of Jimmu (spu’it of war), which was given him aftei lus death, so run 
the Japanese narratives 

If there be any substratum of reality to these tiaditions, it probably consists m 
the fact that the mam settlement of the immigrants was situated in the ptovmces 
of Izumo, Yamato, aud Setsu, which weie united at a latei period with Yamashiro 
and Kawachi, and formed the Gokmai (the flve oiigmal provinces), which was the 
central point of the kingdom Hiom this ceutie the advance to the conquest of 
the western and southern districts was made Probably Jimmu’s expedition was 
undertaken to enforce the recognition of actual oi putative rights which had existed 
at an earlier period , he is said to have married the dauglitei of the ruler of Izumo 
The struggles appeal to have been fought out between memheis of the same clan 
Whether the Talteru, who are mentioned latei as inhahitmg Kyushfi, are to he 
identified with the ICumaoso (Kumaso), whether they weie members of the im- 
migrant hosts, whether and ho\y far they were commingled with the Malay-Chiuese 
or Koiea-n nationalities, are problems insoluble at the moment According to 
Japa; ' .^ii ces of information, the fiist Korean iramigiation is said to have taken 
placeN¥f’‘^A u , howevei, embassies from Korea seem to have anived m the 
CDuntiy as early as 33 B o In the noitheast the Amo-j v ere the only enemies 
wi'h wliom the immigrants had to contend, although their opponents m that 
^ direction are mentioned Undei different names 
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C The Legendary rLRioi) (until the Inikodul ii(»\ di JU ddhi^m, 

532 A d) 

(h) Fo,cnjn Rdatioiis — The gi eat obstacle to the piopei eonquelifn'-hm amt 
lelation of eailj Japanese lustoiy is the fact that natne histomal U'cniJ-, an- 
euLiieiy wanting until the eighth centuiy A d Until the si\th centiii) \ u llu‘ 
Ja[unese jmsscssed no ajsteni of wiitmg of any kiiul, and Innii that juninil until 
the miention of the Katakana sciipt in the ninth centinj tlle^ used nutlniiu 
bnt the (Jlimese chaiacteib The oldest piece of histoiical wilting i vtant, ilie 
Kojiki, the book of the old tiaditions, w^as completed in the >edi's 711 and 712, 
tw’o oldei W'oiks appaiently belonging to the jeaia (120 and bSl have been lie-u 
The Kojiki coiitaiiis the histoiy of the oieation ol the gods and heioes.and ol llie 
mikados, up to the yeai 628 a d , it was punted foi the hist tune between 1()24 
and 1642 * Tho next w'oik m point of age, the Nihongi (Cluonule.s ot Japan), 
belongs to the year 720 a d, and tieats of the .same subject-matter as tlie Kojikp 
except that it caiiies on the annals ot the enipeiois to 609 ¥oi this leason, ayiait 
flora the fact that Oluiiese, Koiean, Buddhi.st, and Coiifuciau iniluences nie \eiy 
‘stiongly niaiked, these books can only be used with the utmost caution Tlie lists 
of luleis given b;y them often fail to coiiespond with those contained m Chinese 
woiks upon the subject (foi example, Matuanlm) , nioreovei, thei obviously bear 
the stamp of impiobability Lor instance, they relate that Jimmu leachcd the age 
of one hundied andtwenty-seveuyeais, and that among his fiist sixteen successors, 
the last of wdiom died 399 A D , thiiteen lived more than one hundied yeais ; one 
of them, 8uinin, the Solon of Jajianese histoiy, lived one himdied and foity-oue 
yeais, and ruled for ninety-nme of them Moieovei, the long line of the mikados, 
(the lulmg mikado, Mntsiihito, is the one hundied and twentj-lhnd) does not con- 
tinue ui diiect succession accoidmg to oui ideas, hut, as even Japauese accounts 
admit, is bioken hy seven empiesses and many adopted children 

Wheie contempoiaiy Chinese and Koiean accounts exist side by side, — and this 
18 constantly the case in the histones of the individual dynasties and states of these 
countiies, — the J apanese versions usually appear w^holly imieliable Uoi in.sLanee, 
as regards the empress Jingo Kogu (201-269) and hei reported successful conquest 
in 202 of Shiiaki (Silla) in Korea, the account given by the writei of the Nihongi 
IS adorned with the most impossible extravagances Apart fiom all tho evidence 
against any historical foundation to the narrative (such as the mention of names 
which can he proved not to have existed at that period, etc), the Chinese and 
Koiean annalists mention Japanese attacks against Silla only in the years 209, 
233, and 249 TJie first was a wholly unimjioitant event, w'hile m the tw'o latter 
the Japanese wmic defeated with heavy losses in ships and tioops The annals of 
the Chinese Wei dynasty of the year 247 mention the death of the qiieeu Himeko, 
(that IS, Jiugo Kogu), and relate that, after the outbreak of a civil war m which one 
bundled thousand persons were killed, a girl of thirteen jeais of age succeeded to. 
the throne I'his is a fai more probable account than the story that Jmgo Kogu 
leigned sixLy-eight years aftei hei consoit’s death 

Influenced by these and sirailai discrepancies between the Ohmese and Koieaui 
hisboimns on the One hand and the Japanese upon the other, W G Aston has. 
declared his conviction that the Japanese narratives are unworthy of credence, not 
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only lip to 400 and 600 A D, but also dming tbe sixtb centuiy of out eia He 
eonsideis that the first demonstrably histoiical event in the Japanese cliionology 
(jceuis 111 the yeai 461 Japanese lustoiy piopeily so called does not begin before 
600 A D , and the intiuduction of Chinese civilization mto Japan took place on"^ 
hunched and tweutj' yeais latei than the date given by the Japanese to that event, 
— in 397 A D, instead of 277 A d Modem Japanese ciiticism has also declaied 
against the cieclibility of the Nihongi In 1889 Tachibana Riohci collected a laige 
lunnhci of instances showing the unieliable ehaiacter of the woik Accoiding to the 
Hihongi, Yanidto-clake, the national heio of the Japanese, died m the foit> -third 
^eai of the empeioi Keiko, that is, 114 a n , but his son Tsinai, accoiding to the 
same authoiity, was boin m the nmeteeiith yeai of the leign of Seimu (150), that is, 
thnty-six yeais after his fathei’s death Piince Oho usu no mikoto was the twin 
brother of Yainato-dake , the latter was aged sixteen when he took the field against 
the Kumasos in 98 a d , so that the brothers must ha\e been bom in 83 A D But 
the jSTihongi informs us that pnnee Oho seduced a nobleman’s daughter in the 
year 75, that is, eight years before his biith A laige number of similar dis- 
ciepancies have been coUected liy Tachibana 

Consequently, to leconstiuct Japanese history fiom the foimdation of the 
kingdom (660 A d) to the lutioduotion of Biiddliism, we aie forced to restrict 
ourselves to such information as can be checked and corrected by accounts other 
than Japanese. These latter are, at best, nothing bub a patchwork of incredible 
traditions arbitrarily put together, apparently with the object of piovidmg some 
support for the claims which the lulmg dynasty advanced at a later period 
Hence theie can be no possible doubt that the three oiigmal settlements of the 
imimgiants, Yamato, Iziimo, and Tsulaishi (north Kyushu), existed independently 
of one another long after the time of Jimmu tenno In the annals of the Htui 
dynasty (25-220 ad) mention is made of Japanese embassies which could only 
have been sent out by petty princes. The Chinese records compiled bj klatuanlin 
m the thirteenth centuiy show how low was the stage of Japanese development at 
the time when these accounts were written 

The annals of the later Han say that there is a moiintamous island to the 
southeast of Korea, divided mto more than ahundied distiicls After the conquest 
of Koiea by Wuti (140-86 b c) thiity-two of these tribes, who called then < 
hereditaiy rulers kmgs, are said to have entered into communication by messenger 
with the authorities of the Han The ruler of Great Wo (Wa, Japan) resided ui 
Yamato Their customs were similai to those of the piovince of Tschelaang, 
which lay opposite to Wo The soil was suitable foi the cultivation of coin, hemp, 
and mulberry-trees The people imdeistood the ait of weavmg The country 
produced white pearls and green nephrite In the mountams there was cinnabar 
The climate was mdd, and vegetables could be cultivated both m winter and 
suinmei They had no oxen, horses, tigers, leopaids, oi magpies Then soldiers 
carried spears and shields, bows and arrows of wood, the pomts m many cases 
bemg made of bone The men tattooed their faces and bodies with designs 
Difference of rank wa,s denoted by tbe size and position of these designs The 
clothes of the men were fastened crossways hy knots, and consisted of one piece 
of material The women bound up their hair in a knot, and their clothes resem- 
ble Chmese clothes of the thickness of one piece , these they drew over then 
heads* ’ They used red and purple colours to besmear their bodies as the Chmese 
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used lice powdoi Tliej had foits and houses piotected ivith ivilisadiiiff The 
father and mothei, the older and yoimgei bi others of a family lued a]i,ut, but 
■when they came together no difierence was made between the sexes Tliei took 
vp their food m then hands, but laid it upon plates of bamboo and wooden dishes 
They all went barefoot Reieieiice was paid by cioiichiug low They wcie len 
fond of stiong drink They weie a long-lived lace, and people a hiindied yens 
old were constantly met with The women weie more numeioiis than the meu 
All men of high rank had four oi fi\e wives, others two or three The wives were 
faithful and not jealous Theft was unknown and litigation extremely laie The 
wives and children of ciiininals weie confiscated, and for grave oflences the cinn- 
inal’s family was destroyed Mouinmg lasted only ten dais, duiiiig that period 
the laembeis of the iamdy wept and lamented, while then fiicuds came, sang, 
danced, and made music They practised soothsaying by buiniiig bones (ovei the 
hie), and thereby (ple)determining good oi evil fortune Tliey appomted one man 
who was knpwn as the “ public mouinei , ” he was not allowed to comb his ban, 
to wash, to eat meat, oi to appioach any woman If they, the snivivois, were pro- 
sper oils, they made him valuable pie&euts , hut if misfoituno came upon tliem, they 
blamed the "mourner ” fur having broken his vows, and all joined in killing him, 
a custom tlie existence of which is oonfiimed by Japanese sources 
" Fuithei on we are told, “Between 147 and 190 Wo was in a state of great 
confusion, and civil wars contmued for many years, duimg which peiiod there was 
no rule! Then a woman Pimihn (Himeko) appealed She was old and nnmaiiied, 
and had devoted heiself to the aits of magic, .so that she was able to deceive the 
people The people agieed to lecoguize liei as queen Slie has one thousand 
male servants, hut few see fier lace, except one man, who bungs hei meals and 
mamtams communication mth hei She lives in a palace of any rooms, which is 
suiTounded by a palisade and piotected by a guard of soldieis " 

From the third centmy a n we have constant references to embassies from 
Japan to China bunging presents (tribute) and seeking giants of titles and seals 
Many of such mentions may lia've been inspired by Chinese i amty alone , none the 
less it IS quite possdde that the half -baibai ran Japanese of that age may have been 
flatteied by the confeiment of such outward distmctions, although their descend- 
ants naturally deny the dependency of then country upon China Tiaees of a 
oortaui degiee of dependency aie to be found until the period of the great Mongol 
invasion of 1370-1380 

From the last century b o more constant and closer connections subsisted 
between Japan and the States on the south of the Koiean pemnsula, Peli tsi 
(Pdkchd, Hiak’sai, Kudara), Sliinia (Shiiagi, Silla Smlo), Kara and Ka>a (JMimaua), 
Kokuli (Konia, Koiai) It is not easy to distinguish the chai acter oi lesults of 
the vaiioiis embassies, inclusions, and laigei expeditions luideitakeii by the State 
01 by mdimdiials , at any rate, many of the hostile descents of the Japanese upon 
the Korean seaboard of which we heai weie made as often for piiacical purposes as 
to support one or other of the poliiical parties m Korea The Japanese State was 
too loosely organised at that peiiod to have provided the impulse to each one of 
these diffeient movements E H Parker, who has made a special study of the 
relations of China and Japan wiLli Koiea, says on this point “ The Chuiese twice 
overian Korea, ouee m the third century u c and once m the seventh centmy a n 
In both, cases then personal government was of short duration, and tKeir vice- 
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loyalty ne^ ei extended ovei Llie noithein halt, and foi some tune iiof e^en be; nod 
the mountain lange which divides the noithein half into eastern and wesr^ 
poitions Ihe Japanese nevei set foot in that put of Koiea which iias acLuT 
under Oliinese influence, except duiing a few months at the time of Hidevl , 
the end of the sixteenth ceuluiy They ueiei leaUy subdued any pait of 7x0,0 / 
It IS however, possible that scatteied leiiniantsof the Japanese ilces may Inve 
existed in the extieme south of the peninsula duiing the hist coutuiy a d I’li' 

IS no doubt that Japanese influence was stiong in the soiithwesLein pa.ts until the 
™d Chinese nivasion, at a latei time they weie meio puates, until Ilideiodn 
conceived the idea of attacking China by way of Koiea On the otliei hand ! 
Japanese fioin the eailiest to the latest peiiods seem to have possesseil a scin« 
ment m the extieme south of Koiea, 01 at Fusaii ” ‘ " 


(i) Intel ml Development — Japanese lecoids mention many battles ;vith the 
Kuraaso in Kyushu, who weie eithei invaded and attacked in then own couutn 
01 themselves invaded ami ovenan the western pioiinces of the oliief islaud Tin’ 
fiist battles against these eastern neighhouis are those mentioned as liavnm ocenned 
under the empeioi Keiko (71-130 A n ) His son Yamato-dake, the waiimi i.ume 
earned the fame of the Japanese arms, though ceitamly only foi a tune, nilu the 
mountain distiict of Nikko, noith of the modem capital of Tokio In othei i(>. ’ 
spects the leeoids ate confined to accounts of the giudual and yeiy slow niteinai 
development of the uiteiioi, which is iiatumllj asciihed to the euteipiise of imh 
vidual empeiors Rujiii, the tenth eiupeioi (97-30 b c ), is said to have coiistnicled 
tlie nist aqueduct foi the inigatiou of the iice heldM. IIis aurcessoij Huium (^29 n c - 
70 A D ), continued this woik, and extended it by making canals , lie is also" said to 
have eiicum aged the national kami (god) woi ship He seems also to have been 
the fiist to intioduce a system of taxation, a lefoim of which tlie chief ohiect 
was to piovide funds for religious woiship TTndoi tlie twellth milcado, Seimu 
(131-190), the expedition against the Amos of the east took place, and uiidm the 
fifteenth, the empress Jingo Kogo (201-209), occuiiod the fabulous vo>ao 0 to 
Korea Her son Ojin, of whom she is said to ha\e been pieguaut at that time 
and who foi that leason has been worship^ied at a later peiiod as the god ot wai’ 
Hachiman, succeeded hei (270-310), and is lepjited to hare i>aid special atteutiuii 
to tiadft and maniifactiues, teaeheis of which he biougliL ovei fiom Koiea His 
successurs imitated Ins example, and thus we ixmi h the epoch of the mtimluction 
of western cmhzation into Japan, although munj ot tlie statements upon this 
subject must be consideialfly post-dated 

Duiing the whole of this period the immigiants seem to have been in no veiy 
close lelatious with the enijieioi Tokuzo Fiikuda connects tlieso “ Yanialo ” 
togethei even diumg their eailiest peiiod h\ the fusion of ihiee suhoidmate 
tubes, — the Touson (giaudsons of the heaven), Teujin (hcavenl) denies), ami 
Chiji (eaithly deities), standing in diflVieut degiees of relationship to the’ sun- 
goddess But heie he is piobabl> deseiihiiig the results of laiei de\e]opniciUs , 
such distinctions do not usually become manifest until the necessity becomes 
-apparent for shaipei lines of demai cation between the uppei and lower giades of 
society, and this can Imuily have become impeiative at the stage of deielopnient 
reached by the immigiants about 660 n c The development of the priesthood 
must also have been a veiy slow piocess, even aecoiding to the Japanese lepoiLs 
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The moie pionounced ancestor worship with which weie connected the more 
definite distinctions of social rank may he asciibed to later Goufiicnin influences 

This much is ceitam, that the lace which held the upper hand in Cential 
tfapan — the powei of the Yamato scarcely reached heyond this region - — was 
composed of a large number of tubes (U]i), each of which had oiigiuated ui a 
single family Both in Japan and China we find the same course of deielopment 
which has been followed m Greece, Home, Germany, and among the Noith Amer- 
ican Indians Such tubal umons increase to a lemaikable degiee the stability 
and peimaiience of the body politic in which they pass the fust stages oi then 
constitutional development In Japan each tube with its chief foinied a self- 
contained whole, the empeioi’s tube undei Ins peisonal leadership being the most 
numeious and powerful The worship of then common ancestoi was the bond ol 
union withm each individual U]i, and the woiship of the sun-goddess ioimcd the 
tie between the imperial and the other tubes The cieatiou of fiesh Ujis, espe- 
cially such fts were foimed of piisoneis of war, slaves, and Tomobe, seems to have 
been a privilege of the empeioi, who was allowed to mcorporate such Ups with 
his own to mciease the strength of his household tioops It seems that oiiginally 
ivithin the Uji, while it was yet small, the pioducts of liuntmg, fishing, and agii- 
-oultuie weie held in common, and that ultimately there was community of all 
acquisitions, m tins way some oigamsation parallel to that of European trade 
guilds m the Middle Ages may have been developed The Uji could also enter 
mto external relations ivitbout losmg its corporate chaiactei, appearing in some 
respects as a legal personality Ceitam offices belonged to the tube and weie 
lieieditary m it the man followed the woman into liei tube, to which also the 
cliildien belonged Heie we have a lemarkahle coincidence with the customs of 
the Iioquois, winch peihaps oiigmated at the time when women weie scaice and 
a gill was consequently a valuable possession to a tube The powei which tlie 
head of the tube had over the members was veiy considerable, and appeals to 
have resembled the Eoman patr%a poUstas , on the other hand, the lelations 
of individual Ujis to the impeiial tribe seem to have been veiy loose Toku-jo 
informs us that they consisted chiefliy in the recognition of the empeioi as high 
piiest for the worship of the common ancestral goddess, as lord of wai, us the 
representative of the common interests abioad, and as chief judge to decide dis- 
putes between the different Ujis. The empeior had no right over the land or 
property of the Ujis 

D Buddhism in Japan from its Introduction in 552 a d to the 
Present Time 

Buddhism has been to Japan what classical antiquity and Christianity weie to 
the West it brought with it a better lehgiou and Chmese civili/iatiou The dif- 
feient accounts of the time and mannei of its lutioduction aie widely disciepaut 
The most piohahle stoiy is that in 552 a king of Kudarain Kuiea sent picLuies 
of Buddhist sacred historjr to the empeior Kiminci (540-571), and tliat the new 
teacliing fell upon fruitful soil It does not, howcvei, seem to ha^e obtained a 
footing m the country entnely unopposed , m consequence of the outbieak oi an 
epidemic, under the emperoi Bmdatsu (572-585) it was peisecuted and forbidden. 
Prince Shotokii, a son of the empress Suiko, seems to have mateiially mllueuced 
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the extension of Buddhibni , in j 87 he built a gieat temple, and enconiaged foun- 
dations and oiganisations foi woiks of meicy and ehaiit} The new docUine 
obtained an infoimal othcial lecognition fiom the enipeioi Sinmu (715-731), wlio 
oidered the election of a temple in eveiy piOA'ince of the eiupue 

Japanese Buddhism, liliethe (Jhuiefaeand Koiean foim3,aud peihaps iindei their 
influence, was soon bioken up mto a numbei of sects (six') , at the same time the 
antagonism and hostility betivecn Buddhism and Hbintoism became stioiigB nppa- 
lent It IS lemaikable that the empeiois geneially accepted the new leaching, 
though it thieatened fioni the outset to disciedit then own divine oiigiii Thu-' 
on both sides the desne may well liav^e aiisen to lucoipoi-ate the new licliet witli 
the old In 794 the empeior Kwammu clianged his place of lesideuce tioni 
Naia to the modem Kioto , at tlie same time the Japanese Biiddliists began ‘then 
]ouiney to China, m oidei to seek infoimation and euhghtenineiit at the soiuces 
of the doctiine, which foi Japan at least was new Deugio went to Cliina, and 
on his letuin m 798 founded the Tendai sect, and the moiiasteij Emifdvuji on the 
Hiei/iau as its centie of meeting and depaituie 

A yet more impoztant mfliience upon the development of leligion and of scien- 
tific lile and thought was e\eicised by Kukai (Kobodaishi, 774-835) , he is also 
said to have visited China, and upon his letuiii in 816 (.o have founded the Hliiugon^ 
sect On the Koya inoiintam he founded tlie monasteiy of Kouga]i, which binvime, 
with the supvpoit of the empieioi Saga, the ceutial pioiiit, in mair\ lespects, of Japa- 
nese Buddhism Kobodaishi invented the Japanese alphabet, lioha, oonsistiug of 
foity-seveu signs, and also the fiist Japanese wiitmg, the Katakiiia hitheito only 
the C hin ese, chaiaeteis had been known, and these contniued m use foi the wiitiiig 
of woiks of a scieutiho chaiactei But the gieatest achievement of Koliodai-'lu 
wa,s his effoit, which attained a gieat lueasuie of success, to make a fusion of Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism The old divinities weie leceived into the Japanese heaven 
and explained as incarnations of Buddha, vv^hile the demi-god heioes and waiimis 
1 eceived general, or at any late local, woisliip as “ gongs ” Thus he gave a Japanese 
colouiing to Buddhism To him it is undoubtedly due that the empeiois gave 
their unconditional adbeieuce to the foieigu doctiiue, which had now become 
national During several centuries after lus age most of the empei'ois lesigned 
aftei a shoit lule, shaved then heads, and ended then lives as Buddhist mouks 
To him also is to be ascribed the introduction of cremation, in seveial cases even 
the einperora accepted this custom 

During the struggles between the rival families of the Taiui and Minamoto 
the prestige and power of the Buddhist priesthood steadily uicieasecl With Yoii- 
tomo’s victoi} over his rival in 1186, and the lemoval of the capital of the shogun 
to Kamakura (neai the modem Yokohama), begins the most hnllmnt age of Japa- 
nese Buddhism, as legards the numhei of its sects, then powei, and then political 
influence In 1191 Yemai foimded the Buizai sect , and Shmian, m 1220, foiuicled 
the Sinn sect, the nationalist party of Japanese Buddhism Slnnran allovved the 
piiests of his sect to eat meat and to mairy, and in oider to break down the bai- 
iiers between pnest and people, removed the temples to the towns fiom the moun- 


1 The, shomini veifi onginallv nnlitiiry comranadew, four iii 0111111)01, and luling the foui uiilitaiy 
d.tuits nito uluch the eiopife iia, dnided" But lu 1192 the title iiaa given to a 
01 held marahal, and fiom that date to 1868 flioie ivas an almost unbiohui eiu-cosMou of shoguiie, 
linpoitance will bo seen in the lutir loui-jO of tho naiiative. 
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tarns and debeit places w^heie they had heen pievioiisly elected Contiaiy to the 
usage of othei faecLs, the wiitings oi the Shm sect aie m Japanese clidiaeteis They 
aie known tlie names of Ikko (the hist woid of their most impoitant woik, the 
Iruok ot eveilastmg life) and Monto (seivant of the gate, lefeiimg to tlic unity ot 
then oiganisatiou) They aie spoken of, and with niuoh leasun, as the Tiute-’taiits 
ol Jajian They lefuse to cousidei as obligatoiy not onlv oclibac) and absLinenoe 
fiom ceitaiu meats, as we have alieady obscued, but also the piaetices of iieiiancc 
and ascetic liiiiig, pilgiiinages, and the monastic life Thet teach that luen .ue 
]ustified by laiUi in Buddha Among them the piiesthood is heieditiur In 1 121 
the Yodo sect was founded In Daghiii, and in I2bl Nichiicn founded the sect 
which has been called aftei him which may lie cou&ideied as a counleipoise to 
the Slim sect, and perhaps owes its origin to a leeluig that some sucli opposition 
was lequiied Like its foundei, who escaped the death scutencp pioiioumed upon 
him b} H6]o Tokeybii, owing to the muaoulous spliuteung of the .swuid upon Ins 
neck, this qput was mvaiiably characteiised by intoleiauce and fanaticism, and 
tbeiefoie played a leading pait in the stiuggle agauist the Ciuistians One of its 
membeis was ICato ICiyomasa, that peisecutoi of the Chustians whb is a uotouous 
figme in the Jesuit lelations at the outset of the seventeenth oeutmy, and its 
motto was to he seen on the staudaids of many a geneial, — “Namu mio ho len 
ge kio” ('•‘Honour to the book of the law that biiiigetli redemption”), which 
wms adopted in place of the old “Nanui Amida Buddha” (“Honour to the Holy 
Buddha”) In 1‘288 the last of the gieat sects, Jv (‘ Seasons of the ) eai ”), was 
founded by Jipipon 

Diumg the wais which devastated the countij’- between 1832 and 1602, the 
piipsts kept alive the study ot science and liteiatuie, but they also took a yeii 
dehnite pait in the political struggles of the tune, and many an abbot, harnessed 
and aimed, chaiged into the fiay at the head of his monks and vassals Hence it 
was only to be expected that Ota Hobuuaga, the lust iinpoitaut peisonality wdio 
made it his object to le&tore peace and oidei thionghoiit the countiy and to .seciiie 
obedience to the empeior’s will (though tins ledounded also to his own advantage), 
shoidd have tinned upon the monasteiies In 1571 the woist of these spiiitiial 
stiongholds, the monasteiy of the Shmgoii sect on the Hieizan, was destroyed by 
hi3 oideis and all its mliabitants slam Some yeais latei the same fate befell the 
great temple of Hongwanji of the Slim sect in Osaka The puesfs of this latter 
had harboured lobbers and also political opponents of Nobunaga After weeks of 
fighting, thiee fortresses wexe captiued out of the five w'hicli composed the monas- 
tery Upon the entiance of the nnkado the suivivois weie peimitted to depait 
(two thousand of the gauison are said to have fallen dunng the siege) The 
Buddhist piiesthood, howevei, nevei recoveied fioni these two blows , and even 
though it was found necessary^ at a later period to break down one oi anotliei of the 
strongholds of political Buddhism, Nobunaga had already performed the hardest 
part of this task 

The Yodo' sect was the most impoitant under the Tokiigawa lule It is note- 
worthy tliat the shoguns of this dynasty showed special favour to that sect, which 
certainly was less cultivated than any other Its piiests followed the chief rules 
of 'Ibdian' Bpddhism, and tanglit that the welfare of the soul depended rather upon 
tiayprs, and npKm'the strict peiformance of external ceremonies and pious precepts, 
bhto ppon moial purity and perfectioh. The shogunate was therefore able to 
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entiusi to tins sect the religious guidance of the people witliout feai dl any attempt 
to exercise an influence m oppositiou to its own plans The piiests ot tins sect 
also pio-vided the sei vices m the hiinal gioiuids of the shoguns at Shihn and Nilcko 
{bde the plate, “Tlie Biiiial (Tiounils and Temple Piecincts of ITikko,” p 40> 
The temple of Zo^oji, situated iii Sliiba, which was hiiint down m 1B74-, also 
belonged to them Tlie Biiddliisni wluch liad betome the Ktato leligiou, at auy 
late ot the shogmi buieaiiciaej (lialc'fii}, declined gieatl} m the latei }eais of the 
•shoguiiate, as did all othei blanches of the public seiiice It tailed completely in 
the final stiuggle of the shoguuate against the mikado Aflei tlie shogun himself 
had given up the contest, the adheients ot the shugunate made an atteni])! to set 
up an opposition mikado in the peison of Itiunoji no inya, a piince of the empire 
and Ingh piicst of the Teudai sect, with a lesidcuce lu the temple el To) eiseu in 
Ugeno This pioceeduig had, ho weiei, nothing to do with ISiiddlusui as such, it 
was little moie than an histoiical lecollecliou of the reasons whmh luui induced the 
shogims of the Tokugawa dynasty to find an mstriimeut foi use against^Lhe mikado 
111 the -chief of this sect, which the empeioi Kwainmu had joined upon its founda- 
tion by a prince of the blood ro) al 

After the fall of the Tokugawa dj nasty, the victois began to display a vio- 
lent dootiuiaiie animosity against Buddhism which lesulted ui peisecutioii This 
was the inoie natiiial as the liteiaiy activity of the .Shinloists ami authois-who' 
gave themselves out to be Shuitoists inateiiallj coutiibuted, from the eighteenth 
century ouwaid, to hung about the downfiill of the shoguuate iii ISfiR I’lie 
inilcado issued a deciee makuig a sliaip distiuction between the Buddhist and 
yhiuioist foiins of woiship Buddhist piiests who had hitheito been allowed to 
pcifoim Shintoist ceiemomcs weie now proluluted fioni doing so, and all temjdes 
m which the two cicecls had been united wme assigned to the Shinloists At tlie 
same time a special iimiisteiial depaitiueiit (the' Shmgaikwau') foi tlie siijipoit of 
Shintoist worship was cieated, the object of which was to spiead Shintoist doc- 
times by means of missiouaiies educated foi the jmrpose lu 1870 a new deciea 
appealed foimiug these missionaiies mto a kind of political coiporation, to which 
also prefects and othei administiativc olhcials might belong In 1871 lelalions- 
between Buddhism and the goveiiiment weie entiiely bioken oft The Buddliist 
sanctuary in the palace was closed, the Buddliist festival of the einpeioi abolished, 
and the statue of Buddha lemovecl fiom the palace At the same time the titles 
of honoiii given to the temples weie annulled and theu landed piopeity was 
segiie'-trated In 1872 the government depiived the piicsts of then clerical titles 
and dignities and ordeied them to resume their family names At the same tune 
the piohibitions against maiiiago and the eating ot meat were lemoved, all temples 
without piiests and congregations weie seqnestiated, and the piiests weie forbidden 
to appeal to the chanty of then believeis The impoitance of these lules e.m be 
easily undeisLood if it be lemembeied that iii 1872, m a population of intlier moie 
than thiitj-Lliiee millions, there weie 72,000 Buddhist piiests and 9,621 nuns, to 
nliich must be added about 126,100 novuces, students, and families belonging to 
the Shin sect and that the iiumboi of Lemjiles in the possession of the seven chief 
sects amounted to moie than 67,000 

These effoits of the government to .suppiess Buddhism and to levive Slimtuisin 
remained fiuitless, as was bound to he the case, foi RliiiiLo doetiiue contains none 
of those elements which aie essential to successful leligious piopaganda The. 
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Slimgaikwan'vras consequently dissolved, and the leligious question subjiiiLted to 
the oidinaiy inmistenal department of public woisliip, winch novi" laid tliiee 
injunctions upon the state imssionaiies they weie to pieach the feai of tlie gods 
find the love of the latheiland, to explain the laws of natme and sound moials , 
to seive the emjieioi audio obey his oideis At the same time the goieinmeut 
appointed fni ei'ery Buddhist and yhintomt sect a chief of these official mibsmu- 
aiies, and allowed the memliers of all Buddhist sects to jneach when and wheie 
they would, piovided that they taught nothing opposed to the thiee mjunotions 
above mentioned As tliese measuies did not pioduce tbe desiied lesiilt, the gui- 
eiiiment abolished the official inissionaiies lu 1884, and left the settleineuL of the 
inissionaiy question to the heads of the difleient sects whom it nas to ajipouit 
FiiiEdly, in 1889 the new constitution leoogmsed leligioiis toleration as a oaidinal 
poniL , Pioposals foi a law to settle the questions conecrmug the Buddhist, rflnn- 
toist, and Chastiair sects weie lejected by the fust chambei m lcS99 The most 
ohnous consequence of the goveiuiuent’s luteiteience m leligious questions aud of 
the persecution of the Buddhists may be said to consist in the fact that, with the 
exception of the Shin sect, which seems to haye gamed new stienglh in the stiuggle 
for existence, all the Buddhist sects have sufleied huaiiciaily to a gieatei oi less 
extent, while then leligiou has emeiged fiom the peiiod of tnal with advantage 
'lather than loss 


£ Tut Change of Constitutional Fohm 

(a) 27ie Siq^renic/cn of the Fujiwaia — If the Japanese annals are to be 
hellevecl, Jimmu, mimediately attei tbe foundation of the kingdom, handed ovei 
the goveinment to four ministeis, one of whom wms an aucestoi of the fumil} of 
the Fujiwara In this piece of information we may piobably lecognise nothing 
luuie than a desiie, foimulated by this poweiful family some hfteen bundled >eais 
latei, to justify then actual juedoiniuanee liy lefeience to an antiquitj as lemute 
as possible In leality the tine state of allaiis foi a long period must hu\e been 
that the supreme chieftams (empeiois, Sumeia Mikoto) of the victonous tube, 
who did not leceive the Chinese title of “ tenno ” until a much latei date, found 
themselves obliged to defend aud to extend their totteimg supiemacy as best thej" 
could As the empeiois attempted to stieugthen the toices undev then coiitiol, so 
also did the chieftams of other XJjis In the oomse of ceutuiies conflicts can be 
shown to have been waged between the empoioi and umuly Uji chiefs, which weie 
geneially decided by the mteiference of othei chiefs in favour of one or othei of the 
contending parties, and not always m favoui of the iiglitful superioi Such stiug- 
gles constantly broke out ovei questions concerning the succession to the tin one, 
for it was not until the reign of Kwammu (782-80b) that the light of primogeni- 
ture was asset ted, and it was some time hefoie it advanced from the tlieoietical 
to the practical stage 

These continual contests foi power and supremacy involved the downfall of the 
old tubal system The ultimate causes of the change aie to he found m the 
increase of the population and consequently of the membeis of the individual Ujis, 
aud also in the iwcxeased necessity foi laboui to piovide sustenance for individuals, 
lesidting m the abandonment of fishing and hunting foi agriculture The rise of 
the family an,d of the individual within the tube giaclually made itself felt as a 
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danger both to the uppei and to the lower strata of socretj to the 'upper, becarrse 
the U]i system, rn the event of a rapid increase m the members of the Up, placed 
these numbeis at the inrmediate drsposal of a laasal anxious to create disturbance , 
to the lower, because the tube wao no longer able to provide for the wellare ot its 
members The Ghmese constitution offered a solution of tliese difficulties, on which 
the emperor oi hia couacillois gladly served In the great neighbour hingdoin the 
monarch’s person was unapproachable to the mass ot tire ]iupuLition He ruled by 
ruedus of his officials, of wdroin he saw none but the highest E\oi\thiug m lire 
count]}, men as well as land, was his jaopeity, and was wliolh .sidi]Bi.,t to Ins will, 
which he exercised tliioiigh his imuihteis in the capital and thumgh his iiieiu)-^ 
m the provinces The constitution of the Japanese Ifnipne now uudeiweut a 
cliauge ill acooidance wuth these puuciples Tire mikado was noniinally at tlie 
head of the goveinmeut in juactice, tlioiigh not as a inattei ot light, lie was con- 
fined to the piecuictb of his palace, and as time went on became more and more a 
stiaugei to Ins subjects Ultimate]) he became, ivh, it ho icniamed niilil Ui6S, a 
mythical peisonalit} , tor the iiossession of whom disputantb would fight, because 
this alone could give to then measures the .stamj) ol legality, hut a peisonality 
ivho could only give expression to his wiU, wdiou Ins seivants piONided the means 
to tins cud, with a view to then own advantage and aggiaudisement Tim execu- 
tive powei lay in the hands of the cential administiation, which had heen nimod 
elled after the Chinese pattern This body w'as conti oiled b) any ouo who had 
sufficient strength oi cumung to make luiiiselt master of the situation Eioiu the 
heads of tubes a comb nobility, the kuges, was eieateil, fiom which weie selected 
the high officials of the cential administiation and the viceiois of the piovinces 
and depuitmeiits 

The tubes, as such, lost the \iolitical and economic imjioitaiice wdiich thei hatl 
hitherto possessed, and then piopeiti ivas no Imigei held iii comiiioii Then jilace 
xvas taken by the family, the ko, ni which the individual mcmhei had gieatci 
fieedom of action On the other hand, again alter the Uhuiese modtl, fieodom 
was limited and the solidarity nl laiiuly lile mcieased by the mtiudiictioii of n new 
sjstem of police, to xvhich the histoiy of medi.mal England supplies a stiikiiig 
paialleL The ko weie oigamsed in groups of fave, and each group became answ ei- 
able m common foi its memheis tins legulation seems to have been hiithei 
strengthened hy the cieation of similai unions of ten tamilies, oi twenty, and so 
on Only a few of the greatest tubes, sucb as the Eiijixvaia, the Tana, and the 
Mmainoto, letained that mtlueuce which the Ujis had furnierly oxcicrsed, and tins 
ni spite of the fact that the unity of themembeis on winch the .stiength ot the 
Uji had rested was now a thing of the past We may, howevei, conclude that 
these families, and osjrecially the Eujiwain, were tire chiet agents nr the intro- 
duction of this change, w'hich exeicised so great an mtliieiice iqioii the wdiole of 
Japanese internal development, that the battles of the next eight Imndred years 
weie, almost wuthouL exception, fought out between and wiLbm such tribes Such 
a change wms naturally slow of completion Initiated and suppoited hy Chmese 
and Buddhist uiiiueiices, a necessary condition of its accomplishment was the 
downfall of the existing system, the reduction of the emperor's position, which 
that system strengthened, and above all things, energy and decision As early as 
603 the empress Suiko created twehrn new grades of nobDiby , in 647 these weie 
xeoiganised in thiity .subdivisions by the emperor Kbtoku In this institution we 
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may trace the oaigm of the koges, the couit nobility In 603, also, eight inmisLeis 
of the imperial palace were created, to deal with administration and education, 
ceiemonies, finance, and the census, militaiy affaiis, the pidicatiue, the exchequer, 
^nd the domestic economy of the palace At this time the “ counselloi of the gods 
of heaven and eaith” (luigr kiian), who had pieviously been a supienie autlioiity, 
was depiiied of liis dignity by the piogiess ol Buddhist mfluence In 78b the 
daijo kiian was cieated, a board of the chief officials of the lealui, consisting of 
fom muiisteis (the pimces and the chiet of the kuges), these weic tlie dai]o 
dai]in (great ininistei of a gieat government), the sadaijm and the ndai]in (gieat 
ministers of the left and light), and the imidaipn (gieat private mmistei) The 
entire goieinnieut was in the hands of these officials Bmaily, in the year 889 the 
heieditaiy digmti ol the kwambaku or legent was cieated 

Other changes exerted a deepei influence upon the social oiganism Undei the 
empeiur Kotoku (645-654), a succession of legulatious called the Taikwa (this being 
the name of the yeai-period in which they were issued) withdiew from the IJjis 
the offices iklncli had hitheito been counected with them, and aiianged that these 
offices should henceforwnid be held only by men of pioved capacity , the members 
of the U]i3 now became the vassals of the empiie, and the land was divided into 
provuices (loini) and districts (Iron), the inhabitants of \\ hich were now respion- 
-sihle to the euipeioi foi the payment of taxes ui kind and the perfoimance of 
laboui services In the year 689 was promulgated the “ Taiho,” that is, the exist- 
ing body of legislation leduoed to wilting The most important point of this code 
was the introduction ol a system that had existed m Chma from immemoiial 
antiquity, the division of the aiable land, all of which heucefoiwaid belonged 
to the empeioi, into terapoiary family holdings (on leases of six or trvelve yeais) ;; 
the size of these was piopoiLioned to that of the families that held them, and rent 
was paid in the form of pioduce and of labour senuces Toiest, moorland, etc, 
remamed common piopeity If the peasant brought fiesh land under cultivation, he 
had the right of usufiuct for a cousideiahle peiiod free of taxation, and this right 
he could even sell to otheis with the consent of the authorities At a latei period 
tins system of land tenuie became the basis for the foimation of the feudal state , 
at that time the teiiitorial lords claimed to stand in the position of the empeior 
toward the tenants, raised the taxation upon arable land fiom three to fifty per 
cent, appiopriated the common land, and respected only those articles of the code 
which happened to correspond with their own convenience Undei this system 
the possessions of the temples and inonasLeiics lueieased with unusual lapiclity; 
m addition to the land which they gamed by makmg dealings foi cultivation, they 
acfiuirecl, notwithsunding repeated piohibitions, iich pieseiits .iiid legacies, which 
enabled the piiests duiiug the wais of the coming ceutuiy to play a pait by no 
means m cousnnance with then vows of poveit} 

In the }eai 669 jSTakatomi no Kamataii leceived fiom the empeioi Teusi, who 
favouied his desnes, the family name of “Uujiwaia” (wistaiia held, a name taken 
from his place of huth ) Ills family w as of divine origin , fhoii ancestor was Amauo 
koyaue no mikoto One of then loiefathers had accompanied Jimmu on his cam- 
paign, and had leceived flora him tlic daughtei of a subjugated pimce lu maniage ; 
anotlier memboi had taken the family name of ISTakatonii imdei the mikado Kiinmei 
(540-571) Thus the Fujiwaia were the oldest and most distinguished clan m. 
the country after the mikado family. Of one hunched and fifty-five families com- 
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H A uas appointed to deal uilh a 

7- the -Kiuos 01 ot some go\einor, he left otlieis to do the woik, and leuiamed 
at eomt to lead the life of pleasnie for which he found them al w “pio- 
vision Japanese litera tore centied lonnd the coint of the mmcuhwud in his 
peuod attained its zenith, but the nenntl wn« oto,t csf t i , 

imbudled immoiality luxury and 


V / toty wcp. (y theMinamoto(iintil Jl,^' A T>) — The 

powei conseijnently passed by degrees mto the hands of those n ho did tlie work of 
the goyernment AVhile the effeminacy of the couit nohility mcieased, a stionge 
caste lose mto piommence the Bukes, who may he defined as a mditai, nobibn 
The chief lepiesentatues of tins caste weie the two families of tlie Tana and the 
Minamoto The foimei tiaced then descent from Takamm hi. the gicat-ouiiulson 
of the empeioi Kwammn (782-80(0, while the latte, family were deseonried iioiu 
TSunemoto, a giandson of the empetoi Mema, both wore ongmalh members o 
the coiuL uobihty five families of winch letiaced tlien oiigm Lo the Tana and 
seventeen to the Mmamoto as late as the veai 18(iS The first seiious dangei 
with winch the Itojuvaia weie conhonted aiose fiom a struggle for piecedeneo 
agamst the kpge family of the Sngavaia. wl.o veie no less Scient than Ibem- 
selves Jhe oonfiic was fought out amid the intrigues of court life, and ended with 
the oieitluow of Micliizand, the lepiesentative of the Sugawaia family, who vas 
defeated m the reign of Daigo (898-930) and sent into exile Mme dangoious 

iimkado Shujaku (931-946), and was suppotted by some memhcis of the Fniivam 
the movement, howcvei, was suppressed after a bloody conflict The influence nf 
tlie -Rijiwara m Kioto lomamed unmipaned until the lieguumig of the twelKli 
century The Tana weie active ni the south and west, the Minanioto m tlie noith 
and east wheie they won a great imhtaiy leputatmn. and gatheied hands of l,ohl 
and piedatoY waiiiois aionnd them Both pai ties ivcie fully occupied v ith wars 
against the Amos m the noith, and against the Koieans nho had miadcd Kjuslni 
in the south 

Meanwhile, both the Tana and the Mmamoto began to acqnne influence in the 
capital A favourite of the emperor Toha, by name Tana no Tadamu. i. had a son 
by one of his master s concubines (oi by a seivant of the palace whom he manied 
laterl m 1118, whom he named Kiyomon In the disputes concerning tlie succes- 
sion which bioke out upon the death of the empeioi Komwc m the wmi fir, 7, 
the two chief claimaiils for the thione neie Shutoku, a foimcr mikado, vho l,ad 
abdicated in 1111, and now claimed the imperial title foi liis son, and (fo Sin- 
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rakawa, one of the sons of the emperoi Toha, ■who had abdicated m 1123 Almost 
all the Minamoto suppoited the hist of these cldimants, while tlie cause of tlie 
otliei was espoused by the Tana The lattei succeeded m obtaining the election 
0 of Go Shiiakawa, Kiyomoii, wlio had inlieiiLed all the dignities and olhces ot Ins 
fathei, otieied to siippoit him In the battles between the two paities, Yoshitomo, 
a meinbei of the Minamoto, also fought on the side of the Tana The Minamoto 
weie defeated , then leadei, Yoimaga, committed suicide, while auothei leadei, 
Tametomo, a leiiowned aicliei, was captuied and banished The victoiious Kiyo- 
moii was lewaided with the position ot daijo daijin He now luled as the Fiijiwaia 
had done bcfoie him The Minamoto became the special ob-]eots of his hatied, and 
he peisecuted them with such teiocity that in 1159 Mmamoto no Yoshitomo, who 
had pievioiisly been on his side, declaied against him Ho, howevei, was quickly 
oveipoweied and muideied while m flight This victoiy gave Kiyomoii absolute 
predominance His fathei -lu-law, the mikado Go Shiiakawa, who had alidicated 
in 1158 (see the plate, “The Abduction of Go Shiiakawa m the Yeai 1159”), 
was sent into exile, and the war of extermination agamst the Minamoto con- 
tinued Yoiitomo, the fouith son of Y^'csliitomo, escaped the fate of his biothei 
owmg to the pleading of the sons of Kiyomoii, and was sent mto exile Thiee 
of his half-biotheis, including the famous Yoshitsune, who was then an infant 
at the hieast, were spared toi a like leasoii Then mother, the fan Tokiwa, a 
clevei peasant woman by biith, who had been the concubine of Yoshitomo, saved 
them after they had been cut off from flight by offeimg herself to the ■nctoi as his 
concuhine Yoiitoino, who had maiiied the daughtei of Hojo Tolcimasa, the man 
to whose custody he had been committed, raised the standard of revolt against the 
Tana His hrst attempt ended iii disaster , hut he escaped to Kwanto, soon col- 
lected a force, and foitihed himself in Kamakma, wheie the Tana did not ventuie 
to attack him Shortly afteiwaid (1181) Kiyomon died, his last woids to his 
family weie that the obseivance of the usual buiial customs weie to be omitled in 
his case, and that the only monument to he set up befoie his giave was the head of 
Mmamoto no Yoiitomo 

His son Munemon possessed neither the capacity nor the bloodthirsty eueigy 
of his fathei He wasted valuable time m deliberation while his enemies m the 
north, who were pined by the remnant of the Minamoto, grew moie powerful 
eveiy day , then cause was also espoused by many of the Fujiwaia, by the piiests 
of Hieizan, and by the exiled Go Shirakawa The fiist conflict took place in the 
mountains of Hakasendo, between an army of the Taira and Mmamoto no Yoshi- 
naka, -udiose fathei had also been a victim of Kiyomoii The Tana were utterly 
beaten m 1182, and Mimemoii fled from Kioto with the young mikado Antoku 
There the old Go Shirakawa gieeted the oouqueior upon his entry Antoku was 
declared to be deposed, and Go Toba was elected emperor m Ins place He 
appointed Yoslunaka to the post of shogun, so that this personage now became 
leadei oi the opposition to the family of his cOusm Yoiitomo Mmamoto no Yoii- 
tomo sent Ins younger brothers Yoshitsune and Hoiiyori against him , they defeated 
him m 1184 .it Lake Bin a, and Yoslunaka committed suicide Yoshitsune availed 
himself of Una advantage to resume the puiamt of Munemon After a senes of 
eoTiibuts, all of which went against the Tana, a decisive naval battle was fought m 
1 186 at Dim-no-ura, near Shimonoseki The Tana made a most valiant lesistance, 
hut were utteily defeated The widow of Kiyomon diowned heiself with the 
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mikado Antolm, who was then five years old Most of the Tana who did not ffill 
in the battle committed suicide oi weie killed in the puisuit A few found refuge 
in the lemotest paits of K}rishu, wlieie it is said that then descendants may to 
this day be lecogmsed The uttei mn with which the Tana had once tlireatenccl 
the Miiiamoto was now dealt out to them bj the enemy they had foimurly 
conqneied 

In ceitain lespects the wais of the Taira and Muiamotu.aie analogous to the 
wais of the Hoses in England, the eoinpaiison can he extended to the culouis 
woin by tlie Japanese paities, >'he standards of the Miiianioto being white ami 
those of the Tana led The events of these wais foim the subject of the most 
famous Japanese novels Ileike ((Jhmese foi Taira, peace), Monogotau and (Je.nge 
(Oliiuese foi Mmamotu, soiuce), Koiiogatau, which aie to-day the delight ol joung 
and old in Japan j, 

F The Minamoto, the IIojo, vnd the Ashikvga (llSd-lof ‘1 ) 

The following four centimes ot Japanese historj aie filled witli iiuliscunmiale 
fighting Law and oidei aie non-existent, tieaehery and muidei aie id daily oi ciu- 
reiiee, and oiii contempt foi the faithlessness of the nobles to the mikado, the - 
shogun, and the legent is inoieaseil bj the nuineioiis iiislanees id the fideliti dis- 
played by the lower oideis toward tlieu masteis Each nidivulual is coueeuied 
only with his own advantage and the easiest means of obtaining d The one lu- 
spiiing fcatiue of the peiiocl is the stoical emiiage with which the compieied, who 
as compieiois weie raeicdess, met then death, — they fell upon then own swmids, 
aftei the maunei of the ancient Homans 

At the outset of the lule ot the Eujiwara in the eighth centnn the iieeessitj 
became appaieut, piobably owing to the giowmg ellemuiaey of ceitaui classes of 
the population, foi the cieation of a special mditaiy class (^the Eaminai') At an 
eailiei peiiod every man wms a soldiei, and maiclied out wdien lie leceived his 
summons, now' this mditia was leplnced by a class of piofessioiial soldiets In- 
stances occur at an eaily peiiod of the existence of body-guaids of which the 
militaiy foices of the gieatei luuls may have been composed , these, liowevei, aie 
pmely exceptional cases As in Anglo-Saxon England and in Euiope at large 
during the ninth and tenth centuues ot our era, the necessities of the tune obliged 
the free peasants and often the petty nobles of Japan to place tlieniselves imdei the 
piotection of a moie poweiful lord, and to give up their fieedoni in leLiim foi 
the secunty which he could offer them An additional piiece of CMdeuce foi this 
fact is the argument invaiiably adduced by the Japanese themselves cluuug the 
debates on the proposal to capitalise the incomes of the hjamunii (1S70-1S80), 
"that this Older of nobihty had onginated fiom the peasant class iii the eighth cen- 
tuiy and ought to i evert to that condition. The peasant serfs, like those who 
volnntaidy sought the piotection of a lord, owed military set vice to this loid and 
not to the emperor , eventually, in view of the imbroken eoutinnauce of war, both 
paitiGS, loid and peasant, found it to then advantage to draw a moie definite line 
of Jeinuieatiou between the piroduetive and the mditaiv (dassos 

Simdai cii cumstances no doubt gave use to the gieat he'L In the times when 
might jirceeded right, the legent, the field-maishal, oi whoevmi was in power for 
the moment, eithei seized the iiropeity of a defeated enemy foi lumself oi divided 
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it among liia adherents At a latei peiiod, when an inci eased uumbei had been able 
to caive a kingdom ioi themselves out of the pi opeity winch theoietioally belonged 
to the empeioi, when the countiy was di\ided among gieat and small loids, aoLual 
‘possession foimed nine-tenths of the law, and often the wliole of it , wliethei the 
Xjosses&oi of land had been duly and luimally invested with it was a matLei of total 
luditfeieuie What the swoid had won the swoid alone oould keep So when 
sooial conditions became moie steieotyped at the begumnig of the seventeenth cen- 
tiiiy, the whole of the oonntiy wa-> in possession oi gieatei oi smallei loids, who 
held then lands in theoiy fiom the mikado eithei diiecLly, oi mediately thiuugh 
the shogun The theoiy became piactioe when, upon the lestoiatiou of tlie mikado’s 
powei, the landed piopeity and all the luliabitauts of the kingdom were claimed 
as impeual possessions by the goieinmenl 

For the peiioi], from the ■victory of the Minainoto oici the Tana until the re- 
stoiatiou of the mikado in 1868, a period of almost seven centimes, two facts aie of 
piimaiy irapoitaaice foi the mteiual development of Japan Fust, that wheieas 
Kioto had hitherto been the social and political ceutie of the cnuntiy, this centie 
of giavity was now tiausferied to the noitheast, Inst to Kamakiiia, a foundation 
of Yoiitorao, and afteiwaul to Yedo, founded by Ijejasu The second fact is of 
no less impoitance duimg the gieatei poitiun of this peiiod the actual power was 
not exercised by the heaieis of the dilieieut titles of olhce, the mikado, shogun, 
and legent, who wore geneially childien, and aoinotiines babes in aims, the 
strings of government weie pulled by lelatious and othei peisoiuges behmd the 
scenes Estiemely laie aie the cases in which the beaiei of the title plays any- 
thing but a passiie pair, and thai, too, at a time when theie was certainly no lack 
of vigorous and eneigetio men in Japan 


(a) Yoixtomo — The victory of Dan-no-uia was followed by the outbieak of 
serious dissensions within the Miuamoto family, evoked by the jealousy of Yoii- 
tomo at the military success of Ins half-bioLliei Yoshitsuno , shortly afteiwaul 
the lattei was miudeied hj the order of Yoiitonio The peisonality of this most 
attractive of all the Minamoto has become the nucleus of a cycle of legends , some 
of these lepiesent him as fleeing to the Amos and spending long yeais among them, 
while others lecognise m him the great Genghis Klian who made the Mongols the 
greatest nation in Asia The most probable stoiy says that he committed liai akhi, 
after killing his wife and children, and that lus head was brought to Kamakuia, to 
he shown to his hrothei as evndenee of the execution of his oulers Yoiitomo him- 
self was mvested in 1192 with the title of Sei-i Tai Shngmi (“ the great general 
subduing the barhaiians”) He died in 1199 ■ Upon his hereditary estates at 
Kwanto he mstituted a piopeily organised S} stem of government, the “ Bak’ fu ” 
(“ behmd the curtain ” which suiiounds the tent of the field-maishal) This system 
coi responded m some lespeots with the imlitaiy admimstiation of the field-maishal , 
the iueompetent provmcial goveiuois were replaced by capable snhoidinates of Ins 
own., Under hind Kamakura became a large and beautiful town, of winch only a 
pah of stately temples now leraam, togelhei with a large imago of Buddha (the 
Uaibuz) and the simple sepulchral monument of its foundei. 

(&) Tlie Shadow ShdgvMi and th& Hoja FinnUif — After the death of Yontomo 
hiB father-m-law, IIojo Tokunasa, together with his widow, Masago, acted as the 
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guardians of Yori-i-ye, who was Lhen eighteen ycais of age, after a lule of four 
years he was deposed in 1203, sent into exile, and inuideied a yeai latei Ho was 
succeeded by Kanetomo, a hioLhei eleven jeais of age, iiho was luunleied in 1219 
by his nephew Kokio the son ol Yoii-iye The main biauch of tlie family of 
loiitomo thus became extinct, and powei remained m the liauils of tlie Hojo 
family They did not themselves assume tlie title of shogun, but contented them- 
selves with that of shikkeii (legents) of Kainakma, jueleumg to appoint ehildien 
of the Fipiwaia fainilj, oi of the imperial house, to the position of shogun, and. 
mling umloi then names ( )f the eiglit shoguns im liided in tlie jici lod 1220-1 333 
SLX veie between Ihiee and sixteen yeais ol age at the tune of then appointment, 
all weie deposed, and two aie known to liaie been miudeied In the familv of 
the legents affans weie no hettei , eight luleis bueeeeded one anoihei in the team 
1205-1326, and thiee oi fuui in the shoit space between 1320 and 1 333 The 
family then became extinct 

The assumption of the powci hj the Ho]os caused much dissatisfactic”:i m Kioto. 
The thiee ex-mikados, Ho Tuba and his sons T’suchi and .hintokii, tugeihei with 
the son of the latlei, (Jhukjo tenno, who had been luling liom 1222, olfeied icsiwt- 
ance but weie oveipoweied , the thiee e\-mikados were sent into exile and time 
thiotvn uito piisoii, while the loigiung mikado was deposed 3’he Inst of the llujo 
shikkeu oi then councilloi s weie men of high capacity YoshiLoki (1205-1224) 
and Yasutoki (1225-1242) did then utmost to inamtam peace tlmnigliont the 
couiiLiy, but weie foiced to sbiuggle against the paities in Kioto and the Buddhist 
piiests, espeoiall) lu Yumato,who sLiiied up the poimlatioii agaiust tliem 'rsiinc- 
toki luled foi only thiee jeais (12-13-12-16), and abdicated in tat mu of Ins younger 
brother Tokiyoii (1246-1250) He also gate pioof of much energy and made 
special eftoitb to improve the admmistiatioii of justice The gieatesL seivices to 
Japan weie, howevei. those of Tokinnine (12.57-1284) Attei his cumpiest of 
Chuia, Kuhki Khan sent a lettei bv the Kmeaiis to the mikado Ho Uda (1275- 
1287), demanding the lecogmtion of his supneinacv aud the payment of tiibute 
fiom Japan Tokiimine .scouiliilly rejected the demand The Gluiiese iiilei cuii- 
tmued his diplomatic elfort-', hut with no gieatei success The Mongols then got 
possession of the islands of Tsushima and Ikisiiuua, making Koiea then base of 
operations, and attemjited in 1275 to establish themselves m K>ushu but were 
diiven back In the -jeai 1279 Chinese ambassadois again ni lived at Nagasaki 
tvith demands for the submission of the countiy, but weie beheaded at the oideis 
of the government at ivamakma Fiuallj.iu 1281 a juweiful Mongol lleet aji- 
peared oil the coasts of Kvilshii The Japanese annals aio full oi stones con- 
cerning individual deeds of valour The tiiith appears to be that tins lleet oi 
between thiee and four thousand sail eanjmg a luiiulied thousand wairiois, 
including ten thousand Koieaiis, was almost entirely destroyed by a typhoon, 
and the Japanese then made an end, without loss to themselves, of such of the 
crews as had been saved 

This success and the absolute power ■W'hich they exercised m the kingdom 
tempted the Hojos to disiegaid the most oidiiiai> dict.ues of juiideni'e and common 
sense Hitheito they had"^ luled with an non hand, had deposed and apjxanted 
mikados and shoguns at then pleasiue , huL then iiieasuies had been actuated 
by desiio lor the national welfaic, now, hcnvcvei, then and then otliGL.ds began 
a course of ajipalliiig ojipicssmii of the lowei classes, ui oidci to pi ovule them- 
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it among liia adlieienti At a later period, when an incieaped numbei had been able 
to caive a kingdom for tliembelves out of the piopeity which theoietically belonged 
to the empeior, when the oountiy was divided among gieat and small loids, aotiuil 
■ possession foimed nme-teuths of the law, and often the whole of it , whethei the 
])nsfeeb&oi of land had been duly and foimally mvested with it was a mattei ol total 
ludiffeience What the swoid had won the swoid alone Limld keep So when 
social conditions became moie stcieotyped at the begmiimg ot the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the whole of the countiy was in possession of gieatei oi smallei loids, who 
held then lands in Iheoiy horn the mikado eitliei diieolly, oi mediately Lhioiigh 
the shogun The theoiy became piactice when, upon the lestoiation of the mikado’s 
powei, the landed piopeity and all the inhabitants of the kingdom weie claimed 
as impel lal possessions by the goieumient 

Foi the peiiui), fiom the victoiy of the Mmamoto ovei the Tana until the le- 
stoiation of the mikado in 1868, a peiiod of almost seven centuries, two facts aie of 
piunaiy impoitauce foi the luteinal development of Japan Fust, that wheieas 
Kioto had hithezto been the social and political ceutie of the country, this centie 
of giavity was now tiansfeiied to the noithoast, farsb to Kamakuia, a foundation 
of Yoiitomo, and afteiwaid to Yedo, founded by lyeyasu The second tact is of 
no less irapoitance dmmg the gi cater poition of this peiiod the actual powei was 
nob exeicised by the.heaieis ot the difleieut titles of ollice, the mikado, shogun, 
and regent, who weie geiieially childieu, and somelniies babes lu aims, the 
stiings of goveiniuent weie pulled by lelatious and othei jieisuuages bohmd the 
scenes Estieiaely laie aie the cases in wluoh the beaiei of the title plajs anj- 
thmg hut a passive paic, and that, too, at a time when theie was certainly no lack 
of vigoions and eiieigetic men in Japan 

(a) Yontomo — The victoiy of Dan-no-uia wms followed liy the outbieak of 
serious dissensions within the Mmamoto family, evoked by the jealousy ot Yori- 
tomo at the militaiy success of his half-biuthei Yushitsune , shuitly afteiwaid 
the lattei was niiudeied b} the older of Yontomo The peisonality of this most 
attractive of all the Mmamoto has become the nucleus of a cycle of legends , some 
of these repiesent him as fleeing to the Amos and spending long } eais among them, 
■while otlieis recognise in him the gieat Genghis Khan who made the Mongols the 
gi'eatest nation in Asia The most piohahle stoiy says that he committed haiakiii, 
after killing his wife and childieu, and that his head was biought to Kamakuia, to 
he shown to his biother as evidence of the execution of his oideis Yontomo him- 
self was mvested in 1 192 with the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun (“ the gieat geneial 
subduing the barbarians”) He died in 1199 Upon his heieditaiy estates at 
Kwauto he mstituted a propeily organised sj stem of government, the “ Bak’ fu ” 
{“ behind the cuitam” winch sunnunds the lent of the field-mnislial) Tins sysiem 
coiresponded ui some i espects with the miliLaiy admmistialion of the fieid-maibhal , 
the mcompetont piovincial goveinois weie leplaced In capable siibouliualcs of bis 
own Undei hun Kamakura became a laige and heaunlul town, of which only a 
pan of stately temples now leiiiam, togethei with a laige image of Buddha (the 
Haibnz) and the simple sepuichial monument of its toundei 

(S) Tlie Shadow Shoguns and the Hojo Fanuly — After the death of Yontomo 
Ins fatheii-m-law, Hojo Tokimasa, togethei ■nubh liis widow, Masago, acted as the 
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guardians of Yori-i^e, who was then eighteen yeais of age, after a iiile of foiii 
years he was deposed m 1203, sent into exile, and muideied a yeai Intei lit was 
succeeded hy yanetonio, a hiuthei eleven yeais of age, who Mas muideied in 1210 
h}’ his nephew Kokio, the son of Yoii-ije The main biaiich of tlie fanulv of 
Yontomo thus hecame extuict, and powei lenuuued in the hands of the Hojo 
family They did not themselves assume the title of .shogun, hut contented them- 
selves with that of shikkeii (legonts) of Xainakina, piefcuing to ajipumt ohildien 
of the Tupwaia family, oi of the impciial house to the position of shogun, and 
ruling undei tlieii names Of the eight slioguiis included m the iieiiod 12J0~] .138 
SL\ were between thiee ,ind sixteen veais ol age at the time ol then ai)]jomtment , 
all M'eie deposed, and two aie known to have heeu muideied lu (he family of 
the legeiits atlaiis M'eie no hettei eight inlet, s succeeded one anodiei in the leaia 
1205-1 jJb, and thiee Ol foui m the shuit spaee heUiecn 1320 and 1033 The 
family then hecame extinct 

The assumption of the iiowei b} the Hu]oi3 < aiised much dissatisfaction m Kioto, 
The thiee ex-milcado&, Uo Tolia and his sons Tsuclii and Juutoku, together with 
the son of the lattei, Chulyo tenno, who had been niliiig fiom 1222, olleied lesist- 
anoe but weie oveipoweied, tlie tlixee ex-mikados weie sent into exile and tlieie 
thiown into pi ison, while the leignmg mikado was deposed The Inst of the Ifoio 
sliikken oi then cnuiuallois weie men of high capacity Vbisliitoki (1205-1224) 
and Yasutoki (1225-1242) did then utmost to maintain jieace thioughont the 
coimtiy, but weie foioed to stiiiggle agamst the paitiea lu Kioto mid the Buildhist 
piiests, especially m Yaui.ito, who stmod up tlie population against them Tsime- 
toki ruled foi only thiee i eais (1243-1246). and abdicated iii fa\ oiii of his } oimgei 
hiothei Tokijoii (1246-1256) He also gave pi oof ol much eiieigy and made 
special eftoitb to impiove the admimsti ation of justice The gieatest scmiccs to 
Japan weie, however, those of 'Tokimuiic (1257-1284) Alter his cnni[uesL of 
Oluna, Kiihlai Khan sent a lettei hj the Koieaus to the mikado Go Uda (1275- 
1287), demaudmg the lecogintion of his supieuiaov and the payment of tiihute 
fioui Japan Tokimiine scoinfnlly i ejected the demiuid 'The Chinese iiilei cou- 
tmued Ins diplomatic elfoits, hut with no gieatei success The Mongols theu got 
possession of the islands of Tsuslnnia and Jkishinia, making Koiea then base of 
opeiatioiis, and attemjited ui 1275 to establish themselves ui Kyushu but woic 
duven back In the \eu 1279 Chinese amhassadois again ai lived at Nagasaki 
with demands loi the submission of the cimntiy, but weie beheaded at the ordeis 
of the goveiiiment at Kainakuia Finally, ui 1231 a p nveitul Mongol tieet aji- 
peared oft the coasts of Kifishu Tlie Jajiauese annalb aie full of .stones con- 
cerning individual deeds of valoui The tiuth appeals to be that this fleet of 
between tliree and tom thousand sail caiiying a huiidied thousaud wauiois, 
including ten thousand Km cans, was almost eutiiely destioyecl by a typhoon, 
and the Japanese then ni.ide an end, without loss to themselves, of such of the 
ciewb as had been saved 

This success and the alwolute powei winch they exeuased in the langdom 
tempted the ilujos todisiegaid the most ouluiarv dutates of piudcnce and common 
sense. Hilheito they had iiilcd with an iron hand, had deposed ,md appointed 
mikados and slioguus at then jileasuie , hut theu mcasuies had been actu.iieil 
by desiio foi the national welhnc , now, howcvei, lliey and ilieii officials began 
a coiusc of appalling oppiession ol the lowei classes, in oidei to laovide tliem- 
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selves mtli the means f or luxnrj and dissipation Dissatisfaction and iriitation 
inoi eased, until at last m 1330 tlie mikado, Go Daigo, the fifth who had luled smce 
1287 and himself a nominee of the Hojos, raised the standaid of levolt One of 
his sons, Moiiyoshi, had pieviously attempted in 1327 to shake off the yoke which 
lay heavy upon the impeiial house and the countiy, hut his plan liad been dis- 
coveied and he was himself sent mto a monastci} Upon this occasion his fathei 
was equally unfoitunate , he was conqueied, deposed, and sent into exile Ku.sii- 
noke Masahig^, who had levolted in Kawazi, was also defeated, but escaped 
captuie 

The cuuntiy now appeared to be bound moie than ever firmly m its chains , Imt 
salvation was to come from the family of the Mmamoto Two giandsous of Mina- 
moto Yoii-iye, the gieat-giandfathei of Yoiitomo (known to Japanese histoiy as 
Hachiman taro, tj^at is, eldest son of the wai god), had founded two families in 
Hitta and Ashikaga, who now levolted against the Ho]o Nitta Yoshisada, who 
had formerly been in the seivioe of the regents, allied himself with Moiiyoshi (now 
OLonomiya) m 1333, collected his adheients and those of his family, and made a 
forced maich upon Kamakuia, befoie which he appealed on the foiuteenth day of 
his levolt Takatoki, who had himself lesigned the regency in 1326, was then con- 
ducting the government foi the last of the child legents He was completely 
taken by snipiise The castle of Kamakuia was captuied aftei a shoit resistance 
Takatoki and a large mimbei of his adheients committed suicide, while the le- 
maindei weie slam by the conqiierois oi peasants who jomed in the levolt At 
the same time Ashikaga Takauji, m alliance with Kusunoki, had broken the power 
of the Hojos in Kioto There also all the adheients of the Hojo were slaughtered 
wherevpi they could be caught Even at the present day m Japan the memuiy 
of the Hojos IS regarded with hatred and abhoiience 

(c) The Aslo'ilaga — Upon the success of his friends the ex-mikado Go Daigo 
rebiuned from exile and again ascended the thione m 1334 He appomted liis son 
Moiiyoshi as shogun of Kamakuia, and lewaided Ashikaga Takauji with Hitachi, 
Musashi, and Shimosa , Kusunoki Masahigd was rewarded with Setsu and Kawazi , 
while Hitta Yoslusada received Kozuke and Anma , many others receiving smaller 
possessions Peace and unity were not, however, to endure foi long Go Daigo m 
Kioto and Moiiyoshi in Kamakuia led a life of debauchery that shocked even the 
carelessness of that age A foimei Buddhist priest, under the pietext of seeking 
for the adheients of the Hojos, overran Kwanto,iobbing and muideimg at the head 
of a mob of scoundrels, until he was crucified by the oideis of Takauji Moii- 
yoshi availed himself of the opportunity to make clamorous complaints to his 
fathei, until at last a younger brother of Takauji, Todoyoshi, revolted and pio- 
claimed a new shogun At fust the two brothers fought upon different sides, but 
ultimately they joined forces, marched together upon Kamakuia, and expelled 
Moiiyoslii Takauji now declared himself shogun Go Daigo summoned bus ad- 
herents, meludmg Hitta Yoslusada, toi war against the pietendei Nitta, hov ever, 
aftei obtaining some initial success, was defeated at the pass of Hakone ueai Take- 
nosh’ta. Takauji now marched upon Kioto, and Go Daigo fled, beaiing the insignia 
of empire to the foi tilled temple of Miidera on the Hieizan, but was ultimately 
driven out from thence Meanwhile, howevei, his adheients had collected and 
drove Takauji out ot Kioto and Miideia, but were ultimately defeated with crush- 
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ing loss at Minatogowa, neai Hiogo Kusunoki Masahigo, the comiuaiidei of the 
mikado's tioops, also tell in the battle (lo Daign lied to Mudeia oiiro inuie, and 
m 1337 Takauji appointed a } oungei sou of Uo Fusluuii (1299-1301) as mikado 
undei the name of Komijo tenno Ultimately the conliictmg paitics i time to an 
agieemeut upon the teimsthat the position ot mikado should be oecupied toi altei- 
nating peiiods of ten yeais by the deseeudauts ot Go Daigo and Go I'ushimi Go 
Daigo tempoiaiily lestoied the lusigiiia of enipiie, and IComiio \ras Liouiied 
Takau]i became giaud shogun and consequently lesided in Kioto, while Ins son 
Yosiuiu lemained in Kamakuia as shogun Uudei tlie Littei n shikken at Kioto 
dealt wich the ntfans of the western pioMuces, while u kwMinei (gmeinoi) luled 
ovei the eastern pioMuces fioni Kamakuia lloweiei, the peace between tlie Jwo 
paities was not destined to be peimaneiit Jn the same jeai (l'>!7) Go l>,iigo 
declared himself the only legal mikado^ and pioclaimed his oppwueiit lihgiliniate, 
collecting loimd him hib adheieute, the duel ot wdueh iveie Kusunoki Jii,isa}uki, 
the sun of Masahigd, and Nitta "i'oshisada 

Hencefoiwaid until the end of the oeutuiy two nukndua luled m -lapan ui the 
south and the uoith, the toimei ot wdiom was coubuleied ab the legcd lulei, while 
the lattei possessed the leal powei Meanwhile the buppoiteis ot the boutheiu 
mikado were destroyed one aftei the othei, and lu 1392 a coineiition was aiuiiiged • 
Xiro-vidmg the same conditions as the agieemeut of 13 -!7 Go Kamu>aina tenno, tlie 
second ot the sontliern empeiois, wdiohad been iioinuud iiilei simo 1 hid, lebigned, 
and snnendered the insignia of the empiie to hib opiifiuent in the noitli 

Takaup died in 135K, at the age ot hCty-tluee He was sin needed In his son 
Yoblumuu, who abdicated in 13li7, Ins giaudsou Yoslnmitsii, who also ahiluatediu 
1393, lived till 1409, and exeited a liighlj beneficial iiifluenee 11)1011 the goieui- 
ment Undei him the empiie enjojed iui a shoit space the peace ot whuh it was 
gieatly in need Soon, howmvei, dissension bioke out again among the ditleieiiL 
families who had gained powei and piestige in the wans of tlie lust centmi The 
Hosokawd, Takeda, Uyesugi, Tokuguwa, GUi, and Udawaia in the iioitli and ceutie 
of the countr), the Moii m the west, the Satsiunn, Hiseii, and Uungo, in Kiusliii, 
were continually at wai with one anothei and with otlu-i ueighhoius The Aslu- 
kaga were powerless to lestoie peace and oulei uiilvl the last ol them, 'V oshiaki, was 
deposed in 1573 bj Ota Nobunaga The countiy was 111 a tcuiible coudiLion, on 
evei> hide weie to he seen devastated helds and the nuns ot foimeily flouiishiiig 
towns and vdlagCs Kioto itself was a heap of nuns, all who could leave tlie 
capital had fled long since to take icluge in the camp ot one of the gieat tenitoual 
loids The prestige of the mikado liad sunk &o low' tliat in 1500 the body ot Go 
'Tbuchi stood foi foity days at the gates of the easth' because the money fui the 
funeral expenses was not forthcoming The peasant idass ha<l been almost en- 
tnely exterminated , eveiy peasant who had the sliength had become a soldiei 01 
had joined one of the piratical hoides which laided the coasts of China, Korea, 
and Japan The condition of the countiy may he oompaied with that of Geimany 
•duiiiig the Thirty Years’ AVai.aud even as the Gennan piuiees ot that tune begged 
suppoit fiom foreign countiies, Fiance, Spam, and Sweden, so tlie sliogun Yosbi- 
mochiat the begmnuig of the fifteenth centuiy lequested the empeioi Yung lo of 
the Chuiese Miug dj nasty to grant hmi the title of “ King of Japan,” and obtamed 
his request in return for the j early payment of a thoubaud ounces of gold 
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Cr ClIEISTlANITY AND FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN JaFU (1543 TO 1624) 

(a) History of the Relations letwecn Japan a ad Oluislianity — It was at the 
close of the gloomy Ashikaga penocl that Euiopeans first came m contact witlr 
the Japanese The actual date, which lies between 1530 and 1545, has not been 
e&tabli-^hed, and the names of the hist EuTopeana to visit the coimtiy aie equally 
doul)thil The date usually adopted IS 1543 If Feinand Mendez Pinto ubseived 
any chionological sequence in theuaiiative of his adveiitiiies (though he is known 
as the "father of lies,” his story is none the less deseivmg-of serious histuiicaL 
evaiuination), he at any late can no longer claim the honour of being one of the 
fust* three foieigneis to enter Japan In any case, these early visitois, whatever 
theu' names may have been, belonged to that class of adventurers who then Iiai- 
assedthe seas and» coasts of Eastern Asia, woikiug either on then own account or 
in the company of the Chmese freebooters Shortly after the discovery of Japan, 
and the anhoiincement of a good opening for trade existing m that country, a much 
stionger influx of foieigueis must have taken place 

The tiadei was followed by the missionary In 1549 Fiancis Xavier arrived at 
Kagoshima , there he met with a hostile leception, as the prince (or kmg, as he is 
termed ui the chronicles) of Satsuma was enraged at the fact tlrat the Portuguese 
slnps had failed to apftear off his coasts dining the pievious year , Xavier therefore 
pioceeded to Kagato and Bungo, and fiom thence to Kioto, where he met with 
equally httle success on account of the prevailing distuihances In 1551 he left 
Japan with tire intention of letmumg to India to enlist missionaries for service in 
Japan, but died during the voyage Howevei, the new field was not long without 
lahouieis As eaily as 1564 seven chuiehes and chapels existed in the suburbs 
of Kioto, and a nuinbei of smallei Christian communities were established in the 
southwest of Japan, especiallv upon the island of Kyushu In 1581 there were 
moie than two himdred chinches in Japan, and the number of the native Olmstians 
had risen to one himdied and fifty tlrousand The conveisiou of the population 
coutmried peacefully until the death of the shogun Xobunaga m the following 
year; he had openly favouied the Chiistians, possibly because he hoped to find 
in them a counter-influence to the Buddhist priesthood, which was hostile to^ 
himself In the yeai 1583 the Christian piinces of Bungo, Aiima, and Omura 
m the island of Kyuahfl, sent an embassy, cunsistmg of four' nobles, to declare 
their sub-)ection to Eome The anihassadois weie received by Pope Sixtus V and 
King Phdip II, and letumed to Japan m 1591, hringmg seventeen Jesuit mis- 
sionaries with them 

However, in the year 1587 the first clouds began to gather above the heads of 
the foieign missiouancs , a deciee of hamshment against tliemwas issued, piobahly 
inspired by the desuc of the pinue miiusiei Taikosama to secuie the supjioit of 
the Buddhi'-ts in his struggle tor the supieraacy of the country The Jesuits, wlio 
m the Ear East hare always imdeistood how to aveit the dangers that thieatened 
them and Ihcii woik, by an outward show of auhinission closed then cburclies and 
coaspd then public pieaching, the process of conversion, however, continued vitli- 
outmteuuption oi disturbance, and was attended with such success that durmg the 
three I ears succeeding this edict thuty thousand Japanese were baptized Taiko- 
sama (Hidoyoshi) seemed at hist to he satisfied with this formal submission to his 

will, he mav nlsn have fejiiod t.Iial. I.lm o-roimoQ nt frranlcn' omrenlT wnnlrl -ronnlf. n-i 
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the loss of the advantage which accined to him from t]ie foieigii tiacle, oi would 
mducB the Chiistian pimces ol Kjfibhfi to abandon his cause Ihit fuithei ineas- 
nres weie necessitated bj- the appeaiance ni the Spanisli meaclicaiil fnais, vlin 
came ovei m gieat mimbeis fiom the Philippines and defied his ouleis In pieaehing 
and weaiuig then piiestly lubes m public The decice of Ijatiisliineiit v as levn ed , 
some chinches, and the houses belonging to the niissiouaiiis, \sne dcslioyed, and 
finally, m 1596, six Fiauciscaii monk'-, thiee Jesuits, and seienteen Japanese 
Chiistinns weie ciiicibed at Nagasaki 

Even now, howevei, the piudeut behavioui of the To'-'iuts seemed to haie olivi- 
ated any immediate dangei Upon the death of Taikosaina, h es’asii, the most 
poweiiul of the leadeis who weie stuigghng ioi the suptemac v seemed im Jiiiid to 
favoiii the missionaries , he even attempted to use the Spaiusli monks as a means 
of initiating corameicial lelations hetveen the I’liilippmcs and Jus own doniaui ot 
Kwanto (the distiict neai Yedo) .Soon, hnwevei, he tound liimseil oliliged to 
oppose the foieign missionaiies and the native Chustiaiis Eoi thw change of 
policy the lattei had only themselves to bhmic The Spanisli mciuhcaat fiuu s i on- 
tinned to defy the oideis of the goveinment .mil to inspne thou conveits with .i le- 
fiactoiy spuiit, and the insuhouliiiation displa^ved liythe uative (/’hiistiaiis in innuy 
planes occasioned seiioiis foiebudings m the goveinment Duiiiig tlio jieiiud wlieii, 
the woik of conveision was at its height, ciuel pcisecutioiis ot tlie Ihuldhisis luul 
been instituted m many of tbe distiiots govmned by (.lliusliaii puiices, and lu jiai- 
ticiilai in Kyushu If these weio not instigated b\ the inissionaiies, thev vveie at 
au} late coimtenanced hy them, as is ]ilam iioin tlieii miuatua's Foi (xaiii]ile, iii 
Omuia, attei the conveision ot the pimce in I5()2, lioops weie scut out to (h'stio^ 
all the temples and images m tlic disti ict In Amakusa, in 1.577, the punce oftcied 
his subjects the choice between coiiveisiuii oi exile, and m ]u.any otliei places any 
one wdio hesitated to embi ace tbe new leligion was diiveii foiLh tiom lioiise and 
home, no mattei what lus position. The vidoiv ot Taikosaina and Ivevasu ovei 
the south, wheie then chief opiponents w'eie settled, was lollowed hv a liesh distn- 
biition of the principalities among new lulers The lie.itlien puuice.s then began to 
peisecute then Chiistian subjects, as then predecessor liad jieiseeuted the lieatlieii 
At this moment a lefractoiy spnit of lesistaiice was manifested bv tlie j>c‘asanl 
population, — a spiiit uupiecedeuted among the peasant class ot J.qian A natui.il 
lesnlt was the issue of fiuthei eilicts against imssiouaiies and C'luistiaus, and, in 
shoit, against aU foieigneis In the yeai 1600 (Jhiistiaiiity was pioliibiied, and 
was declaied in 1613 to be a dangei to tbe cousLitntion, j>eiliaps' in coiisecpicuee ot 
a conspnacy thought to have been diseoveied m 1611 m the gold mines ot the 
island of Sado, wheie thousands of native Cliiisti.uis had been tmiispoited to 
undeigo convict Idboui It vv^as icsolved to destioy all the ciuuches and exjiel 
all the missionaues, and the decision was earned mto efiect In the veai 1614 
twenty-two Eraiieiscaii, Dominiean, and Augu.stme monks, one hundred and seven- 
teen Jesuits, and several bundled tlapauese piiests and catechists weie foieibly 
placed on boaid thiee junks and sent out of the conntij, so that the si\ liundied 
thousand native Chiistians of Jajian (two milium, acconhng to J.ipanese histo- 
ii.'ins) vveio thus at one blow dejaived of then spnilual paslois Then j)i)sition 
became even nioie seiious aftci the batllc ot Sekigahaia, wlien Tveyasu defeated 
Hide) oil, the son of Taikosama, as in that battle tbe ChusUan piuices had been 
upon the losing side 
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Ihe mam Tea&on wliicli diove the Japanese government to se\eiei ineasuies 
IS to be found m the continual attemjits of foicign piiests to letuiu into the 
countiy by btealth Ilidetada, the son of lyeyasu, who had succeeded him in 1 616 
(oi 1615), issued a deciee m 1617 that all foieign piiests found in Japan ahould 
he put to death, a penalty to which they had been pieviousl) subjected upon one 
occasion only (1596) In the yeai 1617 foieign tiade was limited to Hiiado and 
Nagasaki, in 1621 the Japanese weie piohibited liom leaving then countiy, and 
lu 1624 all stiangers, with the exception of the Dutch and Chinese, weie sen- 
tenced to expulsion, though the lattei edict was not tully earned out until titteen 
yeais latei Meanwhile the peisecution against the native Chiistiaus eontiiuied 
Thousands weie crucified, burnt, diowncd, oi otherwise maityied, though, as was 
to appeal more than two huudieds yeais latei, Chustiamty was nevei eutiiely 
exleimmatecl by this means 

In Decembei, 1637, a revolt broke out m Kyushu, which, though but mdiiectly 
connected i^ith the Chuslian movement, resulted in a leuewal of the persecution 
with luci eased severity The levolt began with a rising of the peasants of Arima, 
who had been diiven to despaii by the lepeated imposition of fresh taxation and 
by other oppiessive measures , they weie soon joined by all the Christians who 
.reraainecl in the neighboiiihood Accoidmg to the Dutch nanatives wiitten at the 
time, the lebels woie Imen clothes, shaved their heads, and destroyed the heathen 
temples, and had chosen tJanb Jago as then wai-ciy After a vain attempt to 
stoim the castle of the daimyo (piince) of Amaknsa, they established themselves 
in the peninsula of Shimabaia, and theie offeied a heroic defence, both against the 
forces of then overlords, the piiuces of Auraa and Amakusa, and against the troops 
of the government, until they suoeiimlied to supeiioi niimbeis after a desperate 
stuiggle on April 16 and 17, 1638 .Seventeen thousand heads are said to haie 
been exposed as tokens of victory, and piobably veiy few escaped of the thiity- 
five thousand men who aie said to have taken pait in the levolt On Apiil 25 
the oveiseers of the Poitugiiese factories weie impiisoned, as they weie considered 
to blame foi the aevolt Du August 22 the Poitiigiiese galleys weie foibidden to 
approach Japan undei paiii of death, and on Septembei 2 the last Portuguese were 
banished from the countiy, and took with them then oveiseers, who had lomamed 
in impusonment up to that time On May 11, 1741, the Dutch, the only Eiiiopeans 
lemaimng m Japan, weie oideied to lemove then .settlement to Nagasaki, whither 
the Chinese weie also sent Thus for the moment the fiist period of contact 
between Japan and Euiopean Chiistianity came to an end, it had lasted foi nearly 
a century. 

(6) Bieasons for the Rapulitij of the Mstall-ishnient and the Fall of Ch^iUiaiiity 
%% Japan —• The conditions of Japanese life dmmg the second half of the six- 
teenth century and the fiist fifteen yeais of the seventeenth centiir)" aie the he.st 
explanation of the lapidity with which the pioneers of religion and tiade suc- 
ceeded m gaming a footing in tlio country The land was torn by dissension and 
war, which had utteily destioied the economic prosperity ot the middle and lower 
classes of the populatioic Eiom the two native lehgious no consolalion could be 
denved yhmtoLsin had become a meie mythology, and lu any case had never 
taken hold upon the sympathies of the people, Buddhism bad lost its vitality, 
and had leplgced it by the doctiine that praver and priests alone could provide 
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help and salvation from the dangeis which thieatciied the soul in its wauclenugs 
aftei death Moieovei the piiests weie tai too busily com.eined with the pulitieal 
questions of the daj to bestow attention and s-jmpatliy on the sufleiuigs of the 
lowei classes, and hence the Chiistiau raissionaiies touiul lumieious oonieits linm 
the very outset, to the pooi and niiseiable the\ pioinised luniiediatel} upon then 
death the jojs of that paiadi'^e of uhich the Jliiddhists only lieid out a ])iospe('t 
aftei long tiials and vicissitudes lly the spleudoiu ot its sei vices, by its nuniei- 
ous and mystic ceieinonies, in which the comeited weie tlieniselves allowed to 
talic a pait, Christianity ilcfeated its adieisai'es on then own giound 

A rndteiial leasoii foi the hist success was also the fact that the intiucluctioii 
of OhiisLianity was entiiisted to the Jesuits, (he inendicaiit oideis aie laigeh to 
blame foi the ultimate collapse of the voik of couveisiou Pope (hegoiy XIII, ni 
a bull of January 28, 1585, gave the Jesuits the evclusive light of seiidmg out 
missionaues to Japan Oii Decembei 12, KiOO, Clement Vlll evtendod this pei- 
nnssion to inelude the mendicant oideis, upon the cimdilion that I'bey should 
take ship iii Poitugal and go to Japan by wai of Goa On Juue 11, 1008, Tope 
Paul V extended this pei mission to mendicants who .should go to daiiaii by wd> 
of the Pbilippmes In most cases the niemliois of the meudicant oideis had not 
waited foi the pope to grant them the peinussion which they liad ie([uested, (hey 
went to Japan without, although hy so doing they uicuiiod the gicalei e\i uiniuu- 
mcaiion (eieimnuoiicatio mijoi piiio tmiin uidci) This jiioeecdmg gave use 
to unseemly cpiauels among the missiouaiies themselves, and tiuLliei eontnbuted 
to imdeiunne then piestige m the eyes of the uiifiieiidh Jajiaueso Moieovei, the 
proceduie of the mendicant ouleis duuiig then work ot eoaveisioii lu Ja]vui 
diffeied greatly hom that followed bv the Jesuits The latter diil then best to 
accouiuiodate themselves to the views, wishes, and oulets ol the Jajiauese autlioii- 
ties, wheieas the rianciscaiis, Donimicaiis, and Augustiiies i ontinually defied the 
authouties and declined to make any suili .saciihi'e ol the exteinal oi the non- 
essential as might have enabled them to attain then objeid 

At the same peiiod political dissensions hioke out between the PoiLuguese and 
the Spaniaids, which were lathei iiiei eased than lessened bv the union of the two 
kingdoms (1580) Since the date of the hist eutiv ot the I’oituguese into Japan 
the powei of Poitugal and the pucstige of hei emissaiics had .steadily decliucil , the 
levolt of the Spanish Netheilands, the vvais betwoeii England and Holland, and 
the downfall ot the Spanish powei iiudei Philip 11 and Philip III, enabled the 
Japanese autlioiities to attempt during the seventeenth eeuluu what they could 
not have daied m the sixteenth Moieovei, the hehavuau of the foieign lueicliaiUs 
and manners was not calculated to mouse the lespect or the guud-will ot the 
Japanese The fuieign trade certainly brought a gieat uiciease of wealth to the 
princes of the countiy, hut this again was a continual auuice of jealousy and of 
friction between them, as each was anxious to secuie the lion’s sliaie ioi himself, 
and to use it foi the purpose of gaming some advantage ov^ei bis neigbboiiis 
After a strong central government the shogunate of lyeyasu had been set up , tins 
agam naturally attempted to secuie contiol of tlie tiade, and to exclude those who 
had piewuslj been its rivals and were now its subjects The difieieut nationalities 
who tiaded with Japan, the Portuguese, Spaniaids, Dutch, and English, damaged 
their I'eputatjon by continually accusing and slandeimg one auotbei to tlie Japanese, 
and hy lodging complaints with them concerning goods and ships of which they 
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liad depiived one anothei The continual quanels between the foieigneis m 
Japan, and the condescension with which they tieated the natives, aie siifhcient 
explanation of the dislike which the piotid Japanese conceived foi them m the 
couise of a few yeais 

An additional and a. ;)iisLifiable leasnn for dissatisfaction was the slave tiade 
earned on by all the ioieigueis in Japan, and paiticulaily by the Poitnguese. 
Civil wai, the expedition against ICoiea, and the giowmg poieity of the lowei 
classes had bioiight so many slaves mto the maiket, that, as Bisliop Ccrqueiia 
lelates, even the Malay and iiegio seivanta ot tlic Poitnguese tradeis weie able to 
buy Japanese or Korean slaves upon then own account, with the object of aftei- 
wai(J selling them in Macao Both the civil and ecclesiastical aiithoiities in Macao 
(Bishop Cerqiieira m 1598 and his piedecessois) had made vain attempts to 
suppiess this biade^in human flesh, which was undoubtedly the stiongest giouucl 
of complaint possessed by the Japanese, in 1621 the authoiities of Japan forbade 
the export 6f hired or bought natives without special peimission, and piohibited it 
at a Ifitei period under the severest penalties 

(e) The Mode of Ptoceduie arjaimt the Foreigners adopted lif the Japanese — 
,The iinpiececleuted enthusiasm of the Japanese converts became a serious anxiety 
to the luleis of the countiy, and luclmcd them to suspect some political object 
behind the leligiuus zeal of the missiouaiies , hence their deteiminatiou to put 
an end to foieign trade by the destiiiction of Chiistiaiuty was received with unani- 
mous approval by the whole countiy Moieovei, the goveiiiment had taken 
special care to lower the piesLige of the foreigners in the eyes ot the population, 
and to depiive them of then influence by a senes of icgulations extending oiei 
a number of years In 1G35 the Portuguese were forbidden to walk under an 
umbieUa earned by a Japanese servant, oi to give alms beyond a iniiumum sum. 
At the same time they weie oideied to take oft then shoes upon enteiing the 
council chamber, and in that year all of them, except the uveiseeis, weie foi- 
hiddeh to carry aims, and were oldiged to dismiss then old servants and to take 
new opes The Dutch were foibidclen to employ Japanese seivants for the future, 
except witlun then houses In 1638 a Dutch ship-caplaiu nms beheaded In 
1639 all Japanese women livmg with Dutch or English were banished, and Jap- 
anese women were forbidden to contract marriages with the Dutch In 1640 a 
steward was executed toi adultery with a Japanese woman Two white rabbits 
found oil a ship called the "Oiacht” did not apjjcar upon the list of living rinimals 
which had to he piovided, and llie captain was coiiseipiently depnved ot Jus oiliee. 
The Dutch factories lu Iliiaclo vv'ere seaiched for ecclesiastical .iiticies, and the 
Dutch weie oideied to pidl down aU hiiildniga which hoie a date upon tJieii vvaih. 
The iinpenal deciec lan as tollovv s “ His Tnipeiial hlajesty [that is, the shogun] 
has reliable mfoiination. that you aie Chiislians, even as the PoiLugucse You 
celobiate Sundays you write the dale Anno Domini on tJic loofs and gables of 
your houses, you hav'-e the Ten Commandments, the Lout’s I’lSyei, the Creed, 
the Cup and the Breaking of Biead, the Bible, the Testament, Moses and the 
Piophets and the Apostles, — in short, every thuig The mam points of lesem- 

blance arc tbeie, and the ditfeienees between you seem to us insiguihcant That 
you weie Ohiistiaus we have known long since, but we thought that yours was 
another Ohiist Theiefoie his Majesty gives you to loiow through me,” etc In 
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1641 the deciee was isbued that the Hutch ^^c^euo loiioei tb intei then itead; 
hut to buiy them at sea foui oi fi\e miles auav fiom the coast This doetee was 
e’lecuted foi the first time ou August 20^ '‘because a (Jluistiaii coiyse is not 
■woithy of bunal m the earth” In the npw.t -yeai Llie Duldi ceineteiy in Hnailo 
was dcstloyed The I)utch and the Chinese weie indeeil .illowed lo lemain m 
ITagasaki, Init tins peiiuisbion wnib given because the) weie tlie sole medium fui 
tho imijoitatiou of ceitaiii necessaij goods, and had also made themhidves iisetul 
by piovidiug timel) lutoimation of the pioposals that otliei poweis nugliL make 
against Jaiian In othei lespects the memheis ot both nations wmie tie<iLed little 
hettei than piisoueis 

(d) Tho Silmiliiin snur the Iteopeiiuiq nf Japan In FoKujn Ualuui’f — W'hen 
Japan was opened to loieign tiade duiuig the )eais Ifiel to ISIS, the tJatholie 
missiouaues, who once agam had followed m the footsteps ot- tlie tiadm, toinid 
lemnauts of a foimei Chnstuin commnmt) existing lu Nugu.saki in the village ot 
Uiakami, though it was thought that ( 'liiistiaiiity had long been exteumuated as 
a lesult ol duel and continued persecution fi'he attention ot the Jup.iuesi' gov- 
eiiiraent was diawii lo this case liy the uiipimleiiL acliuii oi the missumaiies In 
the jeai 1S67 seventy-eight of these native Cliiisiians w'eio iinpusuned, and tho 
attempt was maele to induce them to ahjuie then lailti h) thicals Owing to the 
efioiLs of foieign lepiesentatnes, psiiecuilly those of the hboneli amhassadoi, M 
iluohes, the piisoneis weie set at libcil) upon tho piouusc that tho mission, uios 
would abstain horn any attempt at piuselytismg ouLsidc the settlement JIaully, 
howev'er, had the mikado begun the leeonstitnted gov'eiiimoiit of IflGd than the 
pciseciition of these people and then coi eligioiiisLs wms icsunied, and the [irohihi- 
tions against this evil Cluistian .sect weio agam enfoieed ]\Ioie than foiii thou- 
sand native Ciiiistians weie iiupiisoned, and, notwithstanding all the efioits of the 
foreign lepreseutatives, weie sent in small bodies to haid lahinii niion the estates 
■of ditfeieiit teiiitoiial pimces It was not until 1873 that it became possible to 
piucuie then hheiation, and the lemoAdl ot the pioluhitions issued against Ohns- 
tiamt) Fiom that date inissiouanes have been allowed a fiee hand -within those 
limits unposed upon all foieigueis The ehiet ohstai le, how cwxn , to then efloits 
IS the stiongl) developed national feeling of the Japanese, besides tins, theie is 
undoubtedly a widespiead dislike of the loieign missuinaiies, wlio an' oileu con- 
Bideied merely as the ])olitical agents ot the countiy wliicli sent them out lu 
partieulai, Japanese self-consfionsness, even iindri the foini of new fthintoism, has 
found a useful level in the elevation by the uussiouaiics of Uod, Jesus, tlie pojm, 
the Church, and the Ihhlo above the inikadn In am ease, this “Japanese self- 
conceutiation,” howevei modified by uidividual feelings and opuuoiis, has hillioito 
proved the gieatest obstacle to the spieail of Ohiistiaiuty , the vauous snecesstul 
attempts even of tho Japanese Chiistians to hieak away fiom the influence ot 
foioign nussionaiies, and flora connection with them, aie to be aseiihed to tins 
souice If theie is am hojie foi the Chiistianising of .lapan, tho movement must 
ill St be iouiided ujion a Japanese b.isis (^cl below, p 37) 

If 'Tun Pkriod oi mr hvuvTx’Us (IfiTS-lilOO) 

(a) KaJmnui/fi — 'Hie fall of the A-hikaga fannl) was hi ought about bv thu 
action of Its ow u adlieieut, Ota Nobuuaga (p ll ) This youth was deseemled fiom 
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a grandson of Taira'no Kiyomon, who had been secietly left m charge of the magia- 
tiate of the village of Tsuda by his mothei when in flight befoie the solJieis of the 
Minanioto, shoitly afteiwaid the magistiate handed hira ovei to a Shinto piiest 
fiom Ota, living in Echuen, who adopted him as his son The boy giew ii]), euleied 
the piofession of his foster father, and founded a family fiom which m 1533, neaily 
foil! hundred yeais latei, Nohunaga was born The mimediate aucestois of the 
lattei had lalren an active shaie in the distmbances of the period, bis fathei, Ota 
Nobulnde, who died in 1549, bequeathed to him possessions of consideiahle iinpoi- 
taiice The son enleied the seivice of the Ashikaga, and succeeded in adding to his 
heieditaiy piopeity, until he found himself in possession of six piovinces and the 
capital of the country Among his seivants were included Ivmosluta Hideyoshi 
and'Tokiigawa lyeyasu (Minamoto), two men who weie to play a gieat part in the 
fiitui e histoiy of Japan In 1574 hTohunaga quairelled with the Ashikaga, marched 
against them, andTlefeated the shogun Yoshiaki, whom he captuied and deposed 
This event^nded the dynaoty of the Ashikaga As he was not himself descended 
from the Minamoto, he could not he shogun and tlieiefoie governed under the title 
of uaidaijm Of bis struggles against the Buddhist monks and the piefeience 
which he showed to the Chiistiaus we have aheady spoken (p 24) His mle 
lasted but a shoit peiiod (1574-1582), too shoit to enable him to lestoie peace to 
' his eountiy The battles against the powei fill pi inces in the west of Hondo and 
in Kyubhfi continued uumtemiptedly, and wdiile Hideyoshi was leading the greater 
portion of the tioops of his mastei agamst Moii in the west, Hohunaga fell a victim 
to treacheiy He had insulted Akeshi Mitsuhide, one of his geneials , this leader, 
who had been despatched with the lemamdei of the tioops upon anothei expedi- 
tion, suddenly halted undei the gates of Kioto, invited Ins soldiers to levolt, 
entered the town with them, and surioimded the temple of Honnoji in which 
Nuhmiaga had established lumself Suipnsed hv the appearance of so many 
sokheis, Nohunaga opened a window m oidci to infoiin himself of the state of 
affairs , an ariow stuick him in the arm, and seeing that his cause was lost he com- 
mitted suicide aftei commanding tlie women of his company to flee and setting the 
temple on fire The traitoi assumed the title of shogun, but twelve days latei was 
defeated by Hideyoshi, who had hmued to the spot, and slam while in flight 

(5) SideyosM — Hideyoshi was the son of a peasant, and was boin m 1636 at 
Hakamuia m Owaii. At an eaily age lie enlisted m the seivice of Kobunaga, 
under the name of Kinoshita Tokichiio Heie he quickly gave pioof of hraveiy 
and mihtaiy skill, and evcntnallj became the most capalilo and tiustwoitlij gen- 
eial of Kohimaga At the tune of the attack upon the latter he wa-j opposing the 
troops of Mon m company ivitli hTohunaga’s son, Nobutaka, witli him lie (pnckly 
came to an agieemeut, and was thus enabled to turn his steps to Kioto vitli ibe 
vsuccess we have alieady desruhed Of the thiee sons of his foimei master, one 
was already dead, leaving behind him a son, uho nominally continued lus giaml- 
fathei's lule fiom 1582 to 1586 under the name of yamhoslii I'lio second son vas 
now with Ij eyasii, who was pledged to pic vein any outhieak on lus pait lire tlnid 
son, Nobutaka, enteied into alliance with a brother -in-law of lus falliei, b} name 
Slubata, who was m possession of Echizen, hut was unable to make head against 
Hideyoshi He was defeated, and his ally was also ovei powered m Echizen by the 
pursuing enemy. The nairalive of the death of Shibata is one of the most impies- 
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sive incidents among the many moving events of Japanese hfsloiy Besieged in 
his castle at Fukui with no hope of lelief, fshihata lesolvcd to die lie iniited nil 
hi3 friends and adherents to a feast, at the tonclnsion of whicli he infmmed liis 
wife, the sistei of Wobunaga, of his deteiinination, ami ga\e hci pei mission to 
leave the castle and save hei life The pi oiid woman, however, decluicd to avail 
lieiself of the opportiimtj , and demanded to he allowed to slinie hei hnsbimd's 
fate Shibata and his comiades tbeii slew tlieir wives and childieu, vvbo thanked 
them that they bad lluis been piivileged to die with tlinn, and tlien comimtUd 
hcara-kui AU weie hiiued in the lums ot tlie castle, vvliKh the} had ihcmuusIv 
set on file 

Hideyoshi succeeded in icstoimg peace and oider to the coiuitiv", tlioiigli at the 
price of cl seveie stinggle I}e}a&u wms luling in Kwanto, with w huh he li.id been 
invested by Huleyosln, and is said to b.avc built liini'-tdl a capital m \ edo on the 
advice of Hicleyoslii Possibl} the political lecollcctioua and’s} mpatliies of tlie 
latter made it, ni his opinion, fai iiioie desiicslile to have the povveihi], JMinamoto, 
who had been subclued onlv at the cost of a long stiuggle. resident iii (Idawaiii, the 
headcpiaiteis of the shoguns siibsec|uent to the destiuctioii of Kamakura ISctween 
Iye>asu and Hidc’ioshi thtie existed a geneial under stniiduig, vvlueli was, how- 
evei, niodiliecl h} then mutual .suspicion The foiinei, hii nistauce, cledined to go 
to Kioto to have an audience of the mikado until TTidovoslu, who was slaving in* 
the town, had handed ovei his molhei as a hostage The most inijioilaut pnnee 
in the west, Mon of Nagato (Chusluu), liad also made submissiou to llulevoshi, 
and the most poweitiil piiiico in Kyushii, Shimazu of Halsiiina, vvlio liad maile luin- 
self almost absolute iiiastei of the island aftei long stuigglc'' w ith liiu/ogi of lli/ea 
andOtonu) of Bungo, wms uttcily defeated aflei a cauipaigu of many vnissitmh's, m 
which Hideyoshi himself vv-aa iiltimatelv oliliged to assume the comiimiid (ITiiSlj to 
1587) Whv Hidevoshi did not entiiely destiov this most poweiiul and lestless of 
his opponents is a doubtful point He allowed the son of the eompicied man, who 
was foiced to abdicate and to aceompaiiv the vietoi to Kioto as a hostage, to lemain 
in possession of his fathei s teiiitoiv, alleging as a leason ha this cleincmy that 
he did not wish to exteimiiiate then ancient fainilv 'I'his, hovvevei, seems an 
extieinely unlikely motive m the case of so piactical a politician as Hulevoshi It 
is more piobable that he hoped by the eseicise of kiiuhiess to gam tlie giatitiule of 
the pance of Hatsuma and of Ins fatliei, and then to use them as a countei poise to 
the othei pimces of the south and west 

As soon as peace was lestoied thioughout the kingdom, Hideyoslu pioeeedcd to 
attempt the gieat ambitiou of his life, winch he i' ‘•aid to have ent<n tamed fiom 
eaily youth, — the contpiesl ol Kuiea and China In IhMJ he li.ul demanded ol 
the king of Koiea the tiibiite which had foimerl} been paid to -lapaii At a latei 
period be bad lecpiiied that Koiea should foini his lust hue ol detenee lu lies wai 
agamst China, vvlieie the kling dj nasty was in povvci Bjioii the lejeclioii of these 
demands, he sent an army of neaily two hiindied thousand men ag.tmsl Koiea in 
the spi'uig of 1692 His fust successes weie as lapid as they weie sweeping 
Kighteen days aftei his landing at Kusan, Seoul fell mto the hands of the Japanese 
The ainiy speedily advanced to the Tai-dong-gang and oveipovveied the town of 
Phveng-vang, situated on the noilheru bank of that stieaui At this point, hovv- 
evei, his advance wa.s checked paitly by the difficulty of obiaming supplies, but 
chiefly owing to the fact that the Japanese fleet which was to cover his fuithei 
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advance had been defeated by the Koreans Shoitly afteiward the Chinese fuioes 
appealed, which the Koieans had begged might be sent to then help The plans 
of the Chmese weie also favomed by the ]ealousy existing among the J apauese 
geneials, one of whom, the Chiistian Koiiishi Yukiuaga, was at the head of a 
colnmn foimed entnely of Chustiaus, while the othei, Kato Kiyomassa, was a 
Buddhist and hostile to the Chiistians Almost a yeai aftei the captuie of Seoul, 
the Japanese weie obliged to evacuate the town, which was not le-enteied by a 
Japanese foice foi anothei thiee Inmdied ycais (1894) 

Militaiy opeiations and negotiations between Kioto and Peking ociaipied the 
peiiod ending with the yeai 159b Upon tlie failiue of the negotiations, Hideyoslu 
sent additional lemfoiLements to China in the yeai 1597, whde the Chinese also 
sent' out anothei aimy which advanced fai beyond Heoul Fortune at first favouied 
the J apauese In Octobci they had agam advanced neaily to the walls of Seoul , 
but a second victoi^" of the united Chmo-Koieau fleet and a thieatening advance 
of the Chinese again obliged them to letreat, in the couise of which opeiatiou they 
utteily devastated the oountiy thiough which they passed The Chinese puisued 
then letieating enemy to Uiusau, wheic the heaten Japanese aiiny took refuge 
The Chmese made vain attempts to captuie the foitiess until the 13th of February, 
1598, when a Japanese division iclieved then liesieged oompatiiots With that 
'event the gieat wai ended A few unimpoitant skiimishes followed, but Hide- 
yoshi, who died on the 8tli vSeptemhei, 1598, lecalled the expedition upon his 
deathbed Tlie only ontwaid token of success was the Mimizuka (the lull ol eais), 
a monument elected neai Kioto, nuclei which the noses and eais of 186,738 slangh- 
teied Koieans and of 29,014 Chmese aie said to have been bmied 

Wliethei Hideyoshi was actuated solely by tJie motives by which he declared 
himself mdiiced to attack Koiea, oi whethei he was also attiacted liy the possibility 
of providmg occupation foi the disoideily elements m the countiy, and weakening 
the militaiy powei of the ChusLiaus, is a question which must lemain undecided 
Dining his leign niinieious piulubitions weie issued against Chustiau teaclieis 
and pioselytes, hut at the same time he contmued the policy of Nobunaga against 
the Buddhist monks and destioyed tlieii monastery of Kumauo among othei s He 
IS ceitainly one of the best known figuies m Japanese liistoiy Even at the piesent 
day he is an object of geneial leveieuce to all classes of the population, and no 
doubt his Koiean expedition laigely contiihiited to luoiease Ins leputation But 
his government was a peiiod of piospeiity for the oountiy m othci lespects Actmg 
ui the name of the empeioi, he gave full suppoit to law and justice, and m many 
blanches of the admmistiatmn he not oulj established onlei, bui eflecLed gieat 
impiovements by new laws and legulations We may piesinne that, the attempt 
of hiR successoi Bejasu to teduce the oouuti) definitely to peace and oidei would 
base pioved fniiLlebS without liis picluiunai} lahonis It is cusLomaiy at the 
piesent day to iiLlei leproaohes against the dynasty of the ilinamoto shoguns, but 
at the same time we must not foiget that thei gave the country moie than two 
lumdicd and fifty jears ot peace aftei centimes of ivai and coiiaeipient disiuptiou 
Hideyoshi appeals in Japanese history under difleieiit names Wc have alieady 
mentioned (p 30) that undei which ho hist enteied the seivice of Xohunaga 
BTiile a geneial he was knoivn by the name of Hashima, and aftciwaid the 
mikado confeiTed upon him the name of Toyotomi He is, liowevci, best knowm 
as Taikosaiud, the title usually assumed bv tliekivanibakus uponlaymg down then 
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office He could not hold the title of shogiui, as he did not belong to the Miua- 
moto family, who foi neaily foui himdied yeais liad been the exclusive pos&essois 
of this dignity Howevei, at an advanced ago he procuied his adoption by one of 
the Kugdb belonging to the Fujiwaia fauiilj, and was thus able to take the position 
of kwambaku (piime mmistei) Like other gieat men, he was knuw'u by a nuinbei 
of nicknames, such, loi mstauce, as Moineu Tolcxchi, that is, cotton-wool Toliiclii, 
as he was useful loi cveiy piupose, like cotton wool Aflei he liad obtained the 
dignity of kwambaku lie was knowm as Saui kwau]a, the ciowned ape, on account 
■of his iiglmess NutwiLlisLaiiding his high position and the gieat hououi in which 
hiB name la held, hw huiial place iii Kioto is unknow'ii 

(c) The Victoiy 0 / the JHubt (Ii/ei/i(i>ii ) — Ai eouliug to the Japanese custom, 
Hideyoahi resigned the post of Icwamhakn in 1591 m fa\oui, of lus son, hut 
continued to exeicise the actual powei Lefoie lus death ho maiued Ins son, 
who was six yeais old (01 his adopted nex»hew?), llideyoii, to a giiinrldaughlei 
■of lyeyasu, ihmkmg theieby to seuiie the sup^ioit of this most xioweiful of the 
ampenal piiuces He appointed five cnunciUois of the kingdom as icgcnts 
Howevei, the actual goveimnent was in the hands of the mothei of the hen, a 
woman of exUaoulinaiy liciuit'^ and eneigv The xioaeo that had heen estab- 
lished was not destined to euduie foi long It is by no ineaiis ccituiu who 
was the hist to hieakit The ambition of Ivcx asu, wdio, like othoi nobloH, had 
been obliged to aokuowledge the capacity of the fathei, but despised the sou, 
may have been the occasion of an oxieu lujituie The ouLbieak of the wai, 
which was in any ease inevitahh', may also have heen jiiecipitated by Ihc legent’s 
feai of the actual 01 siiiiposed X'laus of lyejasu The fact that the most jjowsntul 
piinces of the west and the south, especially Moii and Shiina/u (p 30), weie on 
the side of Hidc 3 oii, no doubt sLiouglj'' contributed to induce lyeyasu, the diam- 
pnon of the east, to take up aims ‘ 

Aftei long pieparations and petty conflicts m diftcient ifiaees, m which iMvasu 
'disyilayed both gieatei yiowei and moie foiheaiaiice, matteis eanie to an 

open luptuie in 1600 In a battle fought at Sekigaliaia on Lake liiwa, not far 
fiom Kioto, lymyasu uLLeily defeated the allies, piaitly with the help of tieacheiv, 
and followed ui) his advantage with unexamxded eneigv Osaka and J^ishiiiti, 
which had been stioiigly foitihed hv Taikosaum and I'otmed the key to Kioto, fell, 
■one aftei anothei, togethei with the capital itself, into the hand ol the compieioi 
Many of the hostile leadens committed haia-kiii, othcis.who declined as ('liiislians 
to commit suicide, weie publicly e,xecuted, tlie leniamder weio hneed to siduint, 
wdiile those who favouied lyeyasu weie hound more thinly to liis cause In gifts of 
laud aud luairiage alliances Notvvntlistaiuluig this gieat suciess, Iveyasu letL 
Hideyoii in possession of lus xiosition aud dignities, and meicly limited his ineome 
by imposing nyion him the dulv' of erecting en'-tle biuhliiigs and otliei oxiiensive 
iindeitalnngiS The newly diseoveied gold mines in Sado jiiov ided bun w ilh i icli 
resmnees loi the execution of his tuiLhei plan-i In KiOj Ivevasu was axiiu'iiitcd 
shogun Ilow'evei, he soon ahilicated, aud piomued ihe appoiiiimenl of hii sou 
Hidetada to this digmiy ui IGOa, ic taming the aelual powei 111 his own hands 
Hidetada lesuled in Yedo, while lyeyasu lve]>l watch iixioii his ojijioncnts iuun 
S,,juga III 1614 a new conflict Liokc out, the losult, no doubt, of the giowiug 
popidauty of tlideyoii lyeyasu and Iluletadii made an attack upon Osaka, tlio 
VOL II —3 
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lesidence of Hideyoii, appaiently witliouL success Aftei coucludmg the jjacihca- 
tion they maiched hack towaid Kwauto, hut suddenly wheeling round, reappeared 
before Osaka, arrd took the town afLer a short struggle, heiiig aided by treacheiy 
withm the walls During the stoiining of the foitiess, Hidcyoii disappeared, 
Ijeyasu linusell, who had been wounded dining the operations, died in the next 
year (lbl5) The lords of the east had now definitely oouqueied the west, and 
the advantage tlrua gained they were enabled to retain until the lestoiation of the 
mikado go\ eiuiueiit (1868, cl p 49) 

QJ ) The OEwiiS and Development of Feudalism 

(«) Aiiiowi to the Tent IGVi — Feudalism in Japan is usually considered to 
have originated nttlre year 1192, when Yoiitomo abolished the impeiial civil gov- 
ernors (Kokushu), who had been previously drawn fiom the Kugds (court nobility), 
and lepladed them with militaiv governors (shugo, protectors) belonging to the 
Buk6 class However, the actual beginnings of this organisation must belong to 
that period toward the close of the ninth century, when the family holdings of 
the peasants (that is, under the system of vassal tenure under taxation created by 
the Taikwa reforms, cf p 16) were replaced by the great estates, exempted from 
taxation, of the Shojo and Denyo owners The former of these systems oiigmated 
in giants of land to those liy whom it had been brought under cultivation, the lat- 
ter m the arbitrary appiopiiation of government lands by the governors and their 
subordinate officials From the tenth to the twelfth century, as Fukuda obseives, 
the Khoyos absorbed the larger proportion of all the landed piopeity , the country 
became the freehold property of the occupants, who were independent of the pro- 
vincial governors and exempt from taxation These uiliabitauts weie known as 
Rjoshu (territorial owners) or Honjo fowners of hereditary estates), they usually 
Lived m Kioto, or upon then ancestral property, and handed over the admmistia- 
tion of their estates to shoshr, or liailiffs The temtoiy subject to the governors 
(kokiiga) passed through a similar stage ot development These officials and 
their suboidiiiates, like the Kugds of Kioto, absorbed the peasant holdings, bought 
up the iriopeities held b> families m common, and possessed themselves of the 
common forests and meadows, which thus became private denjo possessions The 
right of admmisteimg justice was usually concurrent with possession , the conse- 
quence was that not only the income of the emperors, that is, the government, but 
also their judicial powers, were greatly restricted, and what they lost the great 
landowners gained 

Dtiimg the followmg centuiies, which wcie occupied by coiiLmual civil war, 
this condition of all'aim was nauiiallj considerably extended" Toward the end ot 
the sixteenth century the whole couuliv was in the hands ot great teiiitoiial lords, 
who, whatever then positron, hud risen fiora the militaiy oidei, and to whom, in- 
stead of to the enipeioi, tire peaoaiits weie responsible toi the payment of taxation 
and the pci for mance of labour services tMieie indmduals of importance gamed 
and exercised higli powers, the smaller owmeis within the boundaries of then 
property, or within their spheie of influence, weie dependent upon them Hence 
at the outset of the seventeeuth century two lines of feudal relation had been 
formed there was the theoretical relation of the great owners to the helpless 
eraperoi, and the practical dependence of the smaller owners upon their powerful 
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oveiloids Of the latter ch.iractei was tlie coiinectiou of the memheis of the 
Saimiiai (militai> and noble) olasses with then ma.steis, tlunigh heie .ifi.mi a 
fnithei subdivision existed, accoiding as a dependent iv as iinestcd with the pos- 
session of land, 01 only leceived paj , usually made in iice , ho peifoiined seiviee 
according to his laiik, eithei alone oi with a following of his adlieieiits, eitliei in 
the cavalry oi as a foot-soldiei Cavaliy sen ice in Japan, as lu all teiulal States, 
was consideied the iiioie lespectable, and earned with it the fiiitliei distinction ol 
pei mission to nde on hoisebaek in times of peace 

(h) UriiJn hicifusn and /u? — Siieli was the genmal condition of 

affairs when Ijeyasn became jioweifiil enough to estalilish the main featmes of Ins 
admniistiation In geueial he lutinduced hut few leioiius, lud i oiitcnted liiiuselt 
with acGominodating the exisUiig system to the ueci ssilies of In'* goi eminent, and 
witli making numeious changes in the ])ossessions held h\ tlie temlonal loids , he 
tiaiisfeiied thmii fioni one piovime toanotlier, aicouliiig as hodesuedto'iewaid oi 
to piiuisli them, a i hango wlucli earned Mith it dimiiuition oi inciease o| levenne 
Officials in immediate e uineetion vith the eriipiie wete alone ov opted iiom this 
nieasiue Hideyo.slii had ■ilieady deaied the way lot these ehaiiges by Ins ilntii- 
bution of the laiidowneis into tin ce classes these weie Uio Xokuslin, tin owiieis < 
of a piovuice at least, the llyoshii (landed owneis), in possession ot laud biing- 
ing in a jcaily leveuue ot one luindieil thousand koku oi nioie oi iiee (a Koko 
eijii.ils one and eight-tenths hectolilies) , and the Yoslm (the ownois ot i aslles 
whose pi Opel ty biouglit m an aniuial ineome of le'^s than om* huudicd tluni^aiid 
koku) Teiiitoiial owneis weie knovin as Damn os (l.uuU'd loids), a title wliicli, 
howevci, piopeily belonged to the lust two of these dassis 1’iie ICokushu hi came 
the militaiy governoi-s ot Youtomo , aftei the tall of the llojo tamily (about 1 13 ’>), 
the title toiineily appiopiiated to. the cimI goveiiiois liad lieeii assumed iiy them, 
though then lelation to the emiieioi liad been unio \vay alteied by tlu ihaiige, 
when tm a short peiiod the goieinmeut letiniied to the bauds ot the cmpeioi and 
the Kugds, the fuendly tieatmeut then meted out to this class was ot an illusoiyr 
natuie, possessing no piaetieal sahie 

Ivcyasu added two additional classes— -the Hataiuolo and the (tokenm — to 
the tluee ah eadv existing The Hatainoto, who luunheied iqipaiently two tliou- 
sand, possessed difleieiit positions and incomes, some henig small lauded owneis, 
while otheii ivere paid ycaily iiiimues in nee by the sliogun , ot the foimei, 
se\en wane placed upon an eipiality witli the Diiuiyos, ui so iui as tliey wu'ie 
obliged to lesicle alternately' m Yedo and upon then piopeiLy, wdieieas all the 
otheis were foiced to leinam peinianentR ni Yetlo The dokomu, about li\e 
thousand m numhei, leceived a small salary, and weie employed to hll loiv otheial 
posts under the shogun Next in oidei to these came the (onuuon Saniniai 

Very' similai was the concliUon of the laigei teintoiial owneis, since they also 
had a uuinhei of vassals in diiect dependeuoe upon tliem Geneialh speaking, 
the oiganisation of these ])ri\ ate vassal-tiains was as follows In the hist place, 
the Kaios, who often hoie tlie title of imiiisler, weie alniost uivaiiabR in posses- 
sion of land within the distiict of their louls, w'ho could suraniou them with 
their contingents to wsar In the case of ceitaui teiritoiial owners, lyeyasu seems 
1.0 ha\e appointed Ivaio> and to ha\e sent them into then teiritory, appaiently 
^yllh the object of thus keejung watch upon the lords and bunging pies, sure to 
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beai upon them m case of necessity The Samuiai weie eithei m possession 
of land 01 received an income of iice, the foimei of the two positions being the 
higliei esteemed They usually dwelt nndei the pimce’s loot, or in close piox- 
imity to his castle Many of these temtoiial ovmeis, upon then tiansfeienoe to 
other distiicts, weie unable to take with them a large piopoition of then adheienis, 
but they often found numeious Saraiiiai upon the spot who had lost then formei 
laid or had been unable to depait with him Fiom these people (Goshis) a kind 
of provincial militia was formed, the eldest son of a family mheiitmg the name, 
rank, and piopeiLy of liis fathei, while the other childien remamed upon the level 
of the common folk The Groslii was allowed to sell Ins name. Ins position, oi Ins 
land, with the peimission of the oveiloid If he sold only a poition of the lattei, 
he letamed his name and Ins lank, he lost both upon the sale of his whole 
property The G^shis weie allowed to jinssess hoises, and weie often people of 
mfluenee and position , the common peasants weie their sei vauts Upon the resto- 
ration of the mikado the Goshis alone letamed their lauded propeity, since it 
was assumed that they liad not received it fiom the Tokugawa, but had been in 
occupation fiom the remotest times (cf above, p 19) Tnteimediate between the 
Samuiai and the common peasants weie the Kukaku, a kind of mfeiioi countiy 
nobility who received a yeaily income of iice and wore two swoids, were not 
allowed to iide, and li\ed on the borders of the capital or m the countiy. 

The peasants paid then taxes to then overlord, the Kaio, oi the Samuiai, 
to whom their land had been assigned, but he was not obliged to tiausmit such 
payments to the teuitoiial ownei The peasants do not seem to have been ab- 
solutely m the condition ot seiidom In cases of gioss idleness they could be 
removed fiom then propeity, which they could also sell undei ceitam conditions, 
in time of wai tliey seived only as woikmen or caiiieis. The unit of peasant 
society was the village, oi muia, which usually consisted of fifty men (families), 
divided into ten gioups of hve membeis Taxes weie neithei assessed upon noi 
paid by individuals , a fixed amount was debited agamst the^viilage, and the in- 
habitants weie collectively liable Eveiy iieasant possessed his own house and 
aiable land , but pastuies and giazing lands weie common propeity, while foiest 
and mooi land belonged in most cases to the oveiloid 

"When lyeyasu took np the government, eighteen Kokushu weie in existence 
In due course these were increased bj the two piiuces of Kii and Owaii, thnty- 
two Ej oshu, and ts\ o hnndi ed and tv el\ e Yoshu lie inlioducel, howevei , anothci 
disLiibutiou of the tenitoiial ownei-. Thcie veie sevenlj-hve 'Itt-Yua appointed 
on an equality with the piinccs (a])paiently the eailiei of the mown oftcials) 
All otheis weie entitled Eiidai (lor a long peiiod a fcim of cmutesi, oi iviUi the 
meaning, old servants), they weie iiu ested v ith then possessions 1)\ the shogun, 
and Avere allowed, oi piobnbly obliged, to take up positions iiiidci govcinmcnt 
Tor this system of division lyeyasu himself gave as a leason lliat the Gofudai weie 
tlie class of owncis ivho had suppoitcd him hofoie the captiiie of tlie castle of 
Osaka in 1603, while the To/ama had only submitted to him at a latei peiiod 
Of sLill greatci impoitance was the distiibution ot the teuiLoiial owneis, the 
Hatamoto and the olhcials, into eonned s, m winch they del ibeiated apait when 
summoned by the .shogun The names of these deliheiative bodies, derived either 
from the names of their meeting chambers, or iiom those of then component mem- 
bers, were as follows- (1) Oioka nine pimces oi the Tokugawa family and the 
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prince of Kaga, the richest and moat poweilul of the ICokiishii (2) Ohiiouia 
twelve pimces of the Tokugawa and seventeen Xokiishn (3) I'amaiinunia 

the seven most disliugnished Gofndai, six iioiii the i.uuiL of the MnnamoLo no 
Yoiitomo, and one, Ikainon no Kaui, fiom the li'iijnsaia fannl) {4) Ganaginoiua 
seventy-five Tosamma (n) Tekaiiuma si\t> -seven Gofndai (fi) (ianoma foiti- 
three Gofudai (7) Kikuuoiiia thuty-oiic Gofudai (8) InidsLoiioina the ILUa- 
inoto and officials of the lank of the Ilunyo oi govemois ('J) hTokononiLi olliei.ilB 
who had been mvested by the mikado with the titlo of lion, the sixth in laiik at 
the impeiial couit (JO) Kikionoma suboidiuate olfieials (11) Takiininonia 
infeiior olhoials above the rank of tlie Kumi gassiia, vk e-go\ eiuois, and Naim, i ice- 
mspectors These Ghaiiibcib weie summoned when au) im]ioitant (piestums aiuse 
They airived at then decisions m isolation by a majority of votes, ami tlic ipiestion 
at issue wma ultiniatel) decided lij' the vote of the luajouty of the i li.imbcis 
However, the goveinment seems to have paid special attention Vi the views of tin' 
Tamaimoma, and to the cliambeis composed of the HatamoLo and the ottieials 
Cuiient business was tiansacted by comimttces composed ot siicli menibeis of indi- 
vidual ohambeis as wcio pieseiit in Yeilo 

The lelations of the mikado and the Kiigds to the einpiie wmio so aiiauged that 
while they letamed all tlieii titles ami preiogativcs, they lost evei) vebtige of iii- 
llueiice and powei The mconie of the iinpeiial eoiut and of the Kugf's was' 
leducccl as much as jiossihle, and thej weie almost entuely excluded lioin eon- 
nection with the outei wotld One huiidied and that) -set cn Kugds witli h\e titles 
of the second class and twenty-seven ol the thud class h.ul <i a eailj income ot 
about 42,500 koku, wdieieas two hunch ed and ,''Lxt)-tlnee liiikds, including the 
shogun, though possessing only one title ot the second and toiu' ot the thud class, 
had a yeaily income of 30,000,000 The lovcmie of the imjieiial (OuiL was estab- 
lished in 1615 at 10,000 kokn, and giaduallv incicased to 120,000 liytheveai 
170G In 1632 the jeaih mcomes ol all teiiitoiial lords amounted to 18,700,000 
koku, while the income of the shogun house, deiivod iioin its iminedi.ilf jnopeity, 
amounted to 11,000,000 lyeyasu issued seveial piodamations, paiticulaily the 
so-called Eighteen and One Handled laws, the fust of wlin h deals paiLicii- 
laily w'ltli the 1 elation s of the shogun to the unpeiiiil couit, and the lattei with 
the position ot the shogun to the leuitoiiul loiih the Pamuiai, and the ]ieo]ile 
These manifestoes explained that the laigei mcomes ot the IJcikd ilass earned with 
them the obligation of grentci sei vices to the State, wdieieas the Ivugds vveie allowed 
to expend tJieii sniallei icvenues exclusively Ufion tlieiuselves Beyoml this the 
Bukds w'eie obliged to piovide cavahy lu piopoition to one-half of then leveuui', at 
the late of five men to eveiy tlionsaud koku, so that a had with a total income of 
200,000 koku piovuded five bundled cavaliy lu case ot w'ui 

To imdei stand the Japanese cousLitution at this lime is only possible when we 
take into accoimt the Iheoiy on which lyeyasu detenclecl the \iitual deiiositiou ot 
the einpcior and of tlie Kugds, and the tinusfeieiice ol the pow ei to the shclgun 
and Bukds “According to an old doetiine of the coimtiy of the gods (Japan), 
the gods are the genu of the heaven, as the enipieiois aie of the earth The genii 
of the heaven and of the eaith can he compaied with the sun and the moon And 
foi tlie same leason that the sun and (he moon fulfil then conise, so must the 
0111)16101 keep Ins noble lieait unlimmed Eoi that reason, be lives in his palace as 
in heaven, indeed, cotiespouding to the muc heavens, the palace contains nme sets 
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of looms with, twelve gateb and eightj-- chambers , moreovei, his msiguia aie the 
ten vntueb, and ho is loid of ten thousand chaiiots (in China the einpcioi maiched 
out to war with ten thousand chaiiots) Every day he is to piay to heaven tliat 
he be an example to the countiy in philanthiupj , the love of his pnieiiLs, intelli- 
gence, and econoinj , he shall also he assiduous in the piactice of scienoe and the 
ait of wilting By such means the lofty viitue oi the empeioi is spread abioad, so 
that the faces of his siibjecis be not oveispiead with the colour of guef, and that 
peace and happiness iide evei) wheie within the foni walls ’ (The Eighteen Laws, 
No 1 ) “As the office of oveiseei of tlie two coiiit schools in Kioto (this official, 
with Qtheis, legulated etiquette at the iinpenal couit) has been trausfeiied to the 
shogun, the thieo Shinno (impeual piinccs), the Bhikke (tannhes in which the 
highest dignities weie heieditaiy), the Kng(5s, and the teuitoiial loids, aie collec- 
tively .suhoiduiate to him By his oideis he regulates all duties owed to the State, 
and lu State quesJions he may act without the empeioi’s assent. If the countiy 
hetiv'eeii the foiu seas ib not at peace, then the shogun shall beai the blame” 
(The Eighteen Laws, No 2) "In ancient tunes the emperoi was wont to make 
liilgrimages to diffeieut temples, and this in oidei that he might become acquainted 
with the soiiows of his people upon the way Now, liowevei, the empeioi has 
1 efoi med the government, and entrusted it to the Buk4s If these he unaware of 
the miseries of the people, Iho shogun shall hear the blame Tlierefore the luliug 
empeioi shall no longei lea\e his palace, except when lie betakes himself to visit 
111 hib jialace the empeioi who his abdicated” (Eighteen Laws, No 4) “With 
Mmamoto no Yoiitomo, who guieiucd as Hao (the helpei of the empeioi), the 
aiiliiemacy of Japan has passed to the hands of the Bukds As the Kug4s ear- 
ned on the government caielessly, and weie unable to mamlaiu eider m the 
coimtry, all tliat could be done was foi the emperor to oidei the Buk4s to take 
ovei the ancient goveiument But with inadequate levenues it is impossible to 
govern a countiy, to feed the people, and to peifomi the public seiiuces Thus the 
Kug^s would commit a gieat wioug should they seek to detiact fimii the Bnkds 
According to the old sajing, ‘All the country uiidei lieaven belongs to the 
empeior,’ the empeioi has been oideied by heaven to feed and to educate the 
people, loi this leason he oideis ofhcials and watiiois to oaie fui the peace and 
piosperity of the countiy It would have been possible to entiust the Kugds 
■with the peifoimanoe of this office, as, howevei,this aiiangement is displeasmg 
to the people, the emperor has guen it to the Eukds If the land he not at lest, 
diffeiences of lank between high and low disappeai, and iiproai is the consequence, 
and therefore the Bukds shall conscientiously peiform the duties of their office” 
(Eighteen Laws, No 15) “If the five hai vests do not come to mnLuiitj tlien is 
the goveimnont of the Tenchi (the son ot heaven, tbe empeioi) had, but if m.uiv 
pumsliments must be mflicLcd thioughoiiL the lealm, then ■\c aie to know that the 
luilitaiy piwpis of the shogun aie inadequate lu cithei ca'^o vc (mv successors) 
shall make li lal of v ourselves to that end, and bo not caielcss” (()iie llundicd 
Laws, No 89 Cf Kerapeiniauu in the " Miiteilungeii dei deuLschen Gesellschaft 
fui Natm- uiid Volkeikuude Ostasiens ”) 

Origmally the position of the shogun oompaied with that of the Kokusliu w^as 
little moie than one of pnmns hitet pnj'e^, it was oiilj by degiees that he giadu- 
ally assumed the dominant position Oiigmally the Kokushii weie exempt liom 
the rule binding upon the landowncis of spending a yeai in Yedo and a year 
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upon then ptopeities alteinatelj, tlieii families being obliged to leiuiun pomia- 
uently m Yedo, but uiulei the thud ahoguii the Kukiishu ncie ui (his lespeet 
tieated like the smallei piiiiceb Tlie ouly' ]iieiogciti\e whicli they pobsessed ivas, 
that as theoictical yassals of tlie mikado they weie ciowu ofli<'iaJ&, and leoeived 
then mvesLitme at his hands Ilowevei, they could ouh appioach the mikado 
till oiigli the shogun, who siipeiiutended tlie eoulumalioii ol titles upon the tein- 
toiial Imds by the empeioi ^Vn} diiect commiiniLatioii Ijetiiceii the impeiial 
( oiui and the tenitoiial loids was stiicLL foihiddeii E\eii when tiavelling from 
then distiiots to Yedo oi back, they weie not allowed to pass thiough (lie capital, 
if they desuod to visit the capital oi its suhlull^ they weie lopuied to obtain a 
special peimit fiom tlie shogun, and e\eii then the\ iveie not allowed to a])piuach 
within a oeitaiii distance <it the einpeioi’s palace Thu a maiiiage iietween a raein- 
bei ot a Ijiikd iamily and one of a Kugd taimly, the e\.picbs pet mission ot the 
shogun was ccpially neccssaiy To become a medium foi the tia'ismission of gossip 
upon iiolitKal affaiis to the impeiial eouit, was to commit a eiiiue puuLshablc with 
the utmost seventy 

In oLliei lespeetb all possible measuies weie taken to kec]i llio teiiitoual luuls 
in 0 state of dcpendeme Fpoii tlie lodistiilmtion oh distiiets, [iiemls and eailiei 
foes weie so mteimmgled, that the fuiiuei could keeji an eye U]iun tlie laltci, and 
apait lioin this, the pvopeity ot the shbguu wms scatteied thumghout the couuiiy* 
111 .such a mannei as to enable him to visit othei distiicts without tiouble Stioug 
gainsoiib weie kept 11]) in Kioto and Fuslunn, as also ni seu'Uil dishuts ot the 
yiiovinee of Siituga, all the passes leading to Kwauto vveie luovided with guaids, 
and the duet tiading and commeieial eeaties (smh as U.saka, Sakai, Nagasaki, 
eighteen ui unmbei) weie m the pow'oi ot the shogun Otbciiilsul the shogun 
now undeitook those touis of inspection upon winch the eini.ssaues of the mikado 
had pievnmsly been sent eieiy hvc oi seven yens, and in cases \shen‘ (lie high 
position ol the teiiitoiial loids, sueh as the Kokiishu, made this kind of su]u i \isinn 
impossible, fiiends and jiiesumable enemies iveie eiiLiusted witli Lite task ot kce]' 
iiig guaid upjou one anothei Thus, foi nistaiue, the detence ot (lie island ot 
K>u&hii was entiusted to Satsuma and his ojjiioiient Huen, wlio lelieied one 
anothei eveiy leai Moioovei, the whole couiihy was coveied with .t net-wnok ot 
ofticialb and spies of the Bak’ tu buieiuiciaey Thus lyeyasu and Ins succebsots 
made e\eiy possible ettoit to keej) the temtoiial hucls withm hounds The sy stem 
eventually c’nllapsed, not so much befoie foieigii attacks, as because those cla^si s 
whom its foimdei had Hi)ecially di'sigiied to he its suppoitei.s, lust inuloinnneil and 
then uvcithiew it Tim shoguuate tell hecanse it was abaudoned by Lliobe who 
should have had the gieatest possible niteiest m erisuimg its iieimaueuee 

K Tkf ToiaaiAWA (IfiOS lo 180H) 

If the legulatiou of the position of the empeioi, the lingers, and the teiutoual 
loidb had been difficult, a ymt moie aidnoub task eonfionted the foun ki of the 
dynasty when he came to giapyile with the settlement ot ijiiestunib ot family pu‘- 
cod^nee and of the succession lyeyasu lett live sons, the puiicob ot Echuen, Kii, 
Owan, Mito, and the second &on, Hidetacla, wdiom he had aiipomted as Ins succc^saoi 
dining Ins lifetime, and invested with the power lie aiianged that the succession 
should tollow the duect line of Hidetada’s family, and that if no hen should be 
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foithcomang one slionld be chosen fiom the house of Kii oi that of Owari These 
houses^ and that of Hidetada, weie entitled “ Go-san-kd,” as being the thiee most 
impoitantliouses At a latei peiiodthe title was also extended to include the houses 
of Kii, Owari, and Mito, though it did not in this case imply the possession of 
claims to the succession On the othei hand, the puuoe of Mito obtained the light 
of demanding oi pioclaiming m cei Lam cases the deposition of a shogun who had 
not peifoiined the duties of his office while under other conditions tlie position ot 
regent was leseived to the piuice of Echizen Thus the pimce of Mito was also 
the only tenitoual loid who possessed the right of diieot communication with the 
empeioi It is by no means clear that EchiKen, the eldest sou, and Mito, the young- 
est, were excluded from the succession, the fiist had been origmally adopted by 
Hideyoshi, and had tliiis ceased to belong to his fathei’s family according to> 
Japanese ideas, while the lattei had man red the daughtei of a foimer enemy lye- 
jasu liimself is Sfiid to have characterised his son Mito as a very important, but 
extremely, dangerous peisonality, and to have compared him to a sharp sword,, 
which is only harmless so long as it remains in the sheath Two hundred and 
fifty yeais later the foresight of the founder of this djmasty was to be confirmed ; 
in any case, the house of Mito mateiially contributed to bung about the downfall of 
the sliogunate 

The cpie,stion of the succession, alieady sufficiently difficult, became still fintlier 
complicated by the fact that in 1715 the family of Hidetada became extinct m the 
direct line The pimce of Kii, who had been appointed shogun, hastened to mvest 
hib .second, thud, and fouith sous with the titles of princes of Taiasu, Shimizu, and 
Hitotsiibashi , he then arranged that these thiee families, to whom he gave the 
common title “Go-san-kio” (the thiee lords), should piovide a successor m the 
event of his fiist son’s descendants hecommg extinct in the direct line This regii- 
iation also proved ineffectual A younger sou of the house of Mito, who liad been 
adopted by a piince of Hitotsubashi, was appomted shogun , the last of a long Ime,. 
his loss of the siipiemacy m no way redounded to his houoin 

lyeyasn died at his castle of Sumpu, m Suiiiga, on Maieh 8, 1616, and, aocord- 
mg to his wish, was biiiied a j-eai later in Nikko This is a mountainous dis- 
trict, nchly wooded and adorned with every kind of natural beauty, about ninety 
miles north of Yedo, where Buddhist and Shintoist temples, erected by the holy 
Shodo Shunm, liad existed fiom the close of the eighth century A lepiesentativ© 
of the mikado and of the shogun, together with a great number of the Kugds, the 
tenitorial lords, and their military comrades, were present at the hunal of the 
deceased, upon whom the mikado conferred a special title of honour to mark 
the occasion The dead man was cieated Sho-ichi-i, To-sho, Dai G on-gen that 
is, noble of the fiist clas,s, of the fiiot rank, gieat light of the east, great iiicaina- 
tioii of Buddha Attei the death of the foiuiei abbot and the abdication of Ins 
.successor. Go Mizimo, the fifth son of the mikado was appomted high piiesL of 
Ndeko, m the yeai 1654, undei the title of Eiunoji no Mija He and Ins succes- 
sor, who were afterwards prmces of the impeiial house, usually resided at Yedo, 
m the temple of ITyeuo, and visited Nikko thiee times a year The last of these 
rojal priests, Kita Shirakawa no miya, who was educated in Germany, was 
abducted by tire nortbeiu paity duimg the civil war of 1 868, and set up as an oppo- 
sition mikado, hut shoitly afteiwaid succumbed to the attacks of the victoiious. 
Boutherneis Of the successors of lyeyasn, one only, his gi’andson, lyemitsu (1623 
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to 1651, ob 1652), was bmied in Nikko All the otliei shoguns weie bxmeil at 
Yedo, eithei within the pieauct of the temple of ITjcno oi within that nt yiiiba 
The temple buildings of Hikko (sec the plate, “Tlie (JeinetPii and Temple Build- 
ings of Nikko in Japan”), nie leitaiuly the gieatesl, the i idlest, and llio must 
beautiful in Japan, and aie distuiguished by (lie aitistio hiush of the buildings and 
the decoiations of then inteiioi, as well as by the beautj of the suiionnduig land- 
scape The inteiest ol the spot and of its buildings is fuithei iiiiieased by the 
numeioiis dediiatuiy pieseiits in and about it which have bemi liiought fiom eveiy 
jiait of the cnuiiti}, and, iii some cases, even fioin Koiea 

Jlidetada, the hist successoi ot r^eyasu, billowed in Ins fathei’s lootsteps, ami 
mauitamed the institutions intiodiiced liy liuii lyemiLsii, the giaiidsoii ot the 
foiindei of the dyiiastr, was, undoubtedh, tlie most mipoitant ot tlie fouiteen 
shoguns who followed Itevasu He laid a stioiigi i hand upon (he leins of govciii- 
nient, obliged the gieat laudowneis to leudei a bn nial lecogiutiou of bis undis])uled 
Siipiemaoy, and made himself and las .successoi s itiasleis of .hiii.in < The visit 
which he paid to the mikado in Kioto, m l()2d, ivas the last paid h\ any slio- 
giin until the yeai 186J It was under Iiis lule, m Kill, that (he Dutch and 
the Ohinese weio sent to Nagasaki, and all other foieigiieis weie evpeUed fium tlie 
couutiy, while enugiation was buliidden to tlie J.ipauesc T'lie coinage and the 
w^eighls and raeasiiies lu use weie ledueed to a common slaiidaid, tlie dehmilatjon of 
the froutieis was begun and completed, maps and jdaiis of the distiicts and castles 
belonging to tlie tciutoiial loids wane made, the genealogical tiees of tliese latter 
woie diawu out, and all names obhteiated wdiuh might have aiousul disagreeable 
political lecollections or ha\e given iiae to iiitomenieiiL elaims IMoicoxei, the 
two State councils, the nppei and the lowei cliambcis weie leoigam/ed Finall),. 
lyemitsu made his cajntal of Yedo, not oul)'^ the most beautihil, hut also the most 
cleanlv and the best foitilied bnvii m the kingdom The castle, w itli its tiifile hue 
of walls and moats, was then considered as iinpiegnablc', and even to-ihiy lonses 
the adnuiation of the visitor lyeimtsu was also the hist to employ the title of 
"taikim” (great loid), as the expicssion of his absolute poxver in his intei course 
witli othei countries, such as Koiea 

Of Ills successois we need mil}’- mention Yushimime (1716-174’)), the last of 
the direct descendants of Reyasu He ga\e much atteiitioii to the mipio\enieiit 
of agricultuie and mamifactui es, and removed the pioluliition upon tin iiiLioduc- 
tion of Euioyiean books, though this still held good of surh as tlealt wntli IheOhiis- 
tiaii lehgion Of the remaming successois it need onl} he said that tliey confined 
their actions, geneially speaking, to the hues alieaih laid down Howevei, then 
jxiwer of independent action was compleUdy destioyed by the buieaucracy, wdneh 
took into its hands mure and mme of the adimiii.stiation Goveiumunt depait- 
ments degeneiated m conseipience, and the fall of the shogimate vvas the ultimate 
result 

Tokuzo Fukuda, m hi,s woik upon the social and economic development of 
Jajian, defines the goveimiiont of the Tokugawn as a pciiod m which the govein- 
ment wms (hat of a polaoman with unlimited powmi^ Tins statement, howevei, is 
tuic only of tlie second halt of the goveinmcut of the slioguns, and ot that only in 
so lai as the administiation was caieful to maintain evisting institutions and to 
thiowr obstacles in the wniy of all iiinovatiims, which the buieauciaiy m Japan, as 
eveiywliere, coiiDideied as so many thieats against the existence of the State The 
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lieaviest oppression has neiei been nioie Ilian a tempoiai} obstacle to national 
development, and so m Japan iiudei the shogiinate, development, fai horn com- 
ing to a standstill, followed a loiinclabuul cuui.se, and society advanced by devious 
paths from the old oidei to the new The most obvious oonliimatiou ot this fact is 
the pait played by the towns, oi, inoie coiiectly, by the meicantile class of the 
community 

The vigoioiis inle of tlie hist shoguns, and especially of the thud, had convinced 
the teiiitoiial lords that the dynasty of the Tokugawa was entnely capable of main- 
taining its siipieuiacy, and that any attacks upon it would lecoil upon the heads of 
then piomotois At the same time the measnies of the shoguuate, especially those 
respecting the lieioditai} lights of the gieat families, had uispiied the conviction 
that the existence of the terutoiial nohility, so fai tioin being endangeied, was 
seemed even nioie pei niaueiitly than hefoie The gieat nobles weie theiefoie able 
to concentiate their attention upon the peaceful development of then disiiicts 
The common Wamurai weie in a iai inoie evil case (ct aho\e, p 19), especially in 
the mattei of then j eail\ salaiy of iice Then business v’^as wai, and any othei 
occupation wa.s foihidden to them As, howevei, then salaiies weie usually inade- 
quate foi then suppoit, the conseipieiice was that in the couise of time a Luge pio- 
poition of the Mammal became deeply involved in debt They weie then obliged 
either to lay aside then swoids, renounce then piofes,siou and entei some othei, oi 
wliile retamiug then swoids, to leave the seivice of then oveiloids and to join the 
class of the lionms, the masteiless Samiuai, who weie the teiioi not only of the 
Iieaoeful eitueu.s, but also of the government As legaids the peasants (of above, 
16), the position ot those settled upon the laud of the shogun was, upon the whole, 
jjiefemble to the lot ot those within the distiicts of the teiiitorial loids Wliile 
the foimer weie treated with kindness and consideiation, the latter weie without 
defence against the extuitious of the othcials of then i)iuice The aveiage holding 
of a peasant was small , the least quantity of laud amounted to about a hectare, and 
was but seldom inci eased, consequently then agiicultiiie was latliei of the chaiac- 
tei of inaiket gardening 

Fukuda assoits that the towns liad deieloped iioni and aiouiid tlie peimaueiiL 
castles ot the teiiitonal IokL, foi the reason tliat the toimation of towns m Japan 
dates tioin the peiiod of wai after the twelfth ccntinv Tlie statement is collect 
only tiom one point of mow In a .State which had ahead} existed fui a thousand 
yeais, men and houses niU'jt ha\c collected m Luge minibeis at the must impoitaiit 
points upon the seieial lines ot commumeation tlaiuially the new teiiitoiial 
loids would choose such positions toi the ccntial points of their distiiots, and 
w'onld settle and eiect their toitihed castles iii them, not less uaiiually the 
inhabitants would gathei moie closely louiid tlie pioteetiug oastles, and ]iossibly in 
the couise ot time two oi thiee villages may thus have been united into one com- 
munity At any lale, the towns of eaily Tapaii iievei attained au} powei ot self- 
goveinmeut, thei were not eioii consideicd as independent euiumiinities, and the 
peiiod of their giowdh and piosjieriLy begins, in almost evei ) case, at the time 
following the lule of Tje^asu Centmies of civil wai by no means faiouied the 
luciease of meichants and liandici aftsmeu, and of these the population of the towns 
was chiefly composed The s)sLem of caste which picvaded in Japan must also 
have hindered commereial development The waiiioi caste was the fiist, with it, 
if not theoretically, at an\ rate in practice, weie conjoined the castes of scholais, 
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physicians, aifcists, piiests, and otheis, then came the farmeis, th^-haudiciaftsmen, 
and hnally the meichant'f Below these were the dishonouiable castes (actois, 
yuggleis, dancing women, etc ) and the unclean castes (knackeis, tamieis, execu- 
tioneis, etc ) 

AEtei then iise the towns lay either on the demesne of the lau<led loids, upon 
whose whims and ideas then giowLh mateiially depended, oi on the demesne of 
the shoguns, who had succeeded in getting possession ol the most iiupoi taut tiadiug 
centies, - Yedo, Osaka, Ivanagawa, Nagasaki, Hakai, Hakodate, and Niogata Hence 
the slingunate was obliged to onnhont the task ot extending tiade and piocunng 
the lecogmtiou of the tiadeis’ impoitance Even dining the peiiod of tnieigu 
inttiix the shoguns had made every elloit t) secuie to themselves tlie hugest 
possible shaie of the piohts deiived iiom coraineicial inteicouise with othei lands, 
and this obiect they entuely attaine I when they lora )ved the Dutch and tlie 
Chinese to Nagasaki At the same time expnls and impoits w*eie so regulated m 
amount that the balance ot tiade might he as much as possible, in favoui of Japan 
Foreign wares were .sold at so high a puce as to be witliin the reach only of the 
1 idlest classes, while the exportation of anything that the coiintiy wanted, oi 
seemed to want, was lestucted oi piolnbited entiielv Thus in 1752 the exporta- 
tion of gold, which had previously been subject to lepeated lestiictioiis, was 
entuely toibidden, in 1685 the expoitation of .silvei, winch had been employed to' 
pay for the imports, was limited to two thoiisaiul pounds, an amount fuithei 
lediiced to five Inindieds pounds in 1790 , in 1085 exputts of copper were limited 
to two thousand piculs (about one tliousaud kilogiammes) , hnm 1715 onwaid, 
ouly two Dutch ships weie allowed to toiicli at Japan, and fiom 1790 only one 
Commuuioabiou with tlie Chinese was limited in a sinulai raatmei 

On the other hand, eveiy cffoit was m ide to provide lacihties fui internal 
trade, especially after the year 1694, when guilds (kumiai) were created in Osaka 
and Yedo, at fiist ten in each town, a numbei atteiwaul incieased to twenty dui- 
iiig the yeais 1720 to 1730 These weie fiee .sooieties, occupied with ineieantile 
and shipping business, and seemed to have been chiefly active in pioraotiug the 
sale of the inanufactuies pioduced on the demesnes of the teiutoiial luids Ouii- 
sequently an unusually seveie blow was dealt at th6n existence in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the loids demanded and obtained the permission to 
sell then products at the gieat commercial ceuties by means ot then own merchants 
Possibly it was this legnlation which induced the government in 1813 to place the 
guilds upon auothei footmg They now became close coipoiations ot meiehancs 
and manufactuieis , then uumbeis and the numbeis of then metnbeio weie dehiied 
by law They weie not allowed to elect new inembeis, but iijion the death ot an 
individual could admit only his blood relations, and they held the monopoly of the 
sale of that paiticiilai article with which they weie concerned In 1841 tins 
arrangement was abolished, after many complaints had been made of the maiinei 
in which prices had been foioed up, but it was leintioduced in 1851, appaiently 
because the govemraent thouglit they could not dispense with the geneial snpei- 
Tision exeicised by the guilds 

lu other lespects, duimg the lule of the Tokugawa, conditions leinamed piacbi- 
cally nnalteied AueesLoi worship contmued, as did the patiiaichal system, and the 
lespoiiKibility of the patiiaich foi the actions ot niembeis of the family The law 
of mbentance, which ga\e a dispiopoitionatelv favomed position to the eldest sou, 
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lernained unaltered The majority of posts m the service of the shoguns and 
of the ter iitoiial lords continued to be heieditaij Custom denuiiided that a son 
should succeed to the profession or the haiidiciatt of Ins lathei It was extracjidi- 
iiarily difficult to pass liom one class to another All these lestiietions must h<ive 
constituted so many obstacles to the tree devcdopmeut of the mdmdual and con- 
sequently to the progress of society 

L The Fall of the ShoouN'Vte 

(ft) The La-^i Tohuyaioci ShrH/uns — Soon after the shoouiiate had passed to the 
Tokugawa, a certain opposition began to arise within this family itselt to the policy 
of usurpation by winch the mikado had been deprived of Ins lights Tins move- 
ment remained foi a long peiiod exclusively literal y, and its chief lepiesentatives 
and supporteis were to he found among the piinces of the house ol klito The 
eaily histojy of this house is a good example of the jnaimci in which the foi tunes 
of the lauded nobility changed dining the age picceding the dehuite pacihcdtion of 
the kingdom The teiiitoiy afteiwaid included in this piiiicipaliL-y was governed 
fiom the tenth centuiy by scions of the Taiia family It was oveioome in 1427 
by Yedo llichifusa, who was the fiisb to assume the name of Mito In the year 
1590 the Yedo family weie driven out by the Satake Yoshmobii, a membei of 
the lattei house, who had joined the side of Hidcyon, was transfeiied to Akita by 
lyeyasii in 1602 The fifth sou of lyeyasu was appointed piiuco of Mito in his 
place , when he died, upon the jouiney to Mito, the tenth son took up the position. 
He was afterwaid tiansferied to Sinuga in 1609, but became piiuee of Kii about 
ten yeais latei, and was then succeeded by the eleventh son, Yoiifiisa, who was 
horn in 1603 fof above, p 39) 

Yoiifusa died m 1661, and was succeeded by liis second son, Mitsiikuni He 
invited learned men to his couit, among them appaiently a number of Chinese 
who had fled to Japan before the Maucliiis, and with then help he pul dished, 
among other works, the “ Daiinhonshi ” (the Iiistoiy of gieatei Japan, horn Jimmii 
Tenno as far as the yeai 1393, in two bundled and foity hooks) , this is still con- 
sideied as a woik of capital importance foi Japanese histoiy He also published 
the “ Eeigiruiten” (concerumg the ceiemonies at the impeiial couit, m hve hundied 
and ten books) These works and a laige collection of Chinese ‘and Japanese 
hooks, to which the prince continued to make additions until his death (1700), 
largely contiihuted to dnect the attention of scholais to eaily Japanese histoiy, 
henoe Mitsukuui is justly consideied as the foundei and promotei of the move- 
ment which IS usually chaiactensed as a revival of the puie Shinto teaching, and 
undoubtedly exerted a poweiful influence m preparing the way foi the restoiation 
of the mikados The men who weie chiefly influential foi then woik in this 
direction were Kada (oh, 173b), Mabushi (oh 1769), and Motooii (oh 1801), the 
lattei puhlishedtlie“Kojikiden,” that is, explanations of the Kojiki, a woik which 
attracted the greatest attention not only among scholais, hut also, and paiticulaily, 
among the landed nobility The " Dauiilioushi ” was continued hj the princes of 
Mito, and prmted in 1851 after a long peiiod of ciicidation in mauuseiipt The 
successotp of Mitsukmu, besides being pations of liteiatuie, were also sound and 
economical administrators of the countiy, so that the prmces of JIiLo acijuued 
a reputation as excellent lulers in contiast to the shoguns In 1829 Haiiakua, 
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the hiotliei of hib piehecessoi, Naimaga, became prince , he was destined to play a 
leading part in the struggle against the shogiiuate 

The increasing poverty ot the Samuiai, the growing degeneracy of the shogun 
goveininent due to the use of a biiieaiiciac} , the rapid spread ot foreign ideas and 
the concuiient diminution m the power of the shoguns, together witlr the more 
ardent desire of the teriitoiial lords for partial or complete independence, — these 
influences found exjiiession in the formation of parties at the imperial court as well 
as at the coiiifc of the shogun The situation hecaine even moie stiamed as the 
lepeated appearance of foieign vessels oft tire Japmese coasts (the fust of these 
Tisitois was the Russian Sfj[uadion off Yezo in IT'hl) luci eased the feais of a hostile 
attaclc When appieliPiisioiis of this nature dio\e the government of the shogun 
in 1842 to lecpiest the lauded uolulitv to take measiues for coast defence, the only 
Tesponse was a genetal outciy occasioned by the shortness of money and the need 
for assistance * 

(5) The Opening of Japan to the Foienjnu — Some years after the appoint- 
ment of Naiiakiia collisions had taken place in Mito between the political schools 
(sects) of the counliy, one of which stood foi the mikado, anothei for the shogun, 
while the thud lemained in a vacillating fiaine of mind These disimbances 
resulted in an open levolt against the goieinmeut of the slidguu, u'hich was, how- ’ 
ever, suppressed ivith comparative ease Noue the less, aftei so long a penocl of 
peace, such a movement was necessarily regarded as a sign of seiioiis iinpnit Tu 
every pimcipality were to be found those divisions of opinion which existed in Milo 
During tins peiiod of ferment m 1853 occuried the aiiival oL the Cominudore 
Matthew Calbrailli Reiiy, who, in the name of the United States of North Ameiica, 
'demanded that Japan should he thrown open to Ins couutiymen Diuing the 
piogiess of the discussions which his .ippeaianoe had occasioned, both within the 
government and among the teiriloiial loids, the shogun lyeyoslu died, having been 
apparently muicleied In him the government lost an energetic and fai-seemg 
piince, and 1ns successoi, Ii-kamon no kaini, the hereditary legenl, who then con- 
ducted the government foi lyesada diuing his rauioiit}, was a man of gieatly infe- 
rior capacity As Ii-kamou, the most distinguished of the Gofudai Daimyos, was 
determined to maintam the old shogunate constitution and to avoid any step that 
might hi mg a foreign enemy into alhance with the old native opposition, he 
■concluded the tieaty of Kanagawa with Coinmodoie Peiiy, by which the hai- 
hoius of Simoda and Hakodate weie tlnown open to the Uu.itttd States (Alaich 
51, 1864) 

This step piovided the mikado and Ins adherents with a common wai-cry, 
Jo- 1 1 ” (“Drive out the stiangeis i ”), winch, as a mattei of fact, was dnected lallier 
against the shogunate than against the foieign intiudeis While negotiations were 
in progress witli Mi Townsend Hams, the resident ramistei of the United States, 
for the coucluHioii of an additional tieaty, the yuimg shogun died in 1859 It 
seems that he, like Ins father before him, was murdered, and the came was attii- 
buted to tlie mstigation of the piince of MiLo On tins occasion a motive for the 
minder can be found By the laws of the kmgdom, one of the three Gosankio 
piiuces would now have to be chosen as shogun, and the pnince of Hitutsbasln was 
a son of Naiiakiia Rut li-k.nunn once again gave proof of supeiioi sliengtli, and 
succeeded in pi ocuring the appomtmeut of the piimce ot Xu, who vv as then tvv elve 
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yeaia old The pnuce of MiLo was condemued to close confinement m Ins juLk e, 
and tlie x^rinces who seemed to have suppoited him weie obliged in .some cases to 
abdicate, and weie punished in otheis with impiiaonmeuL The legent apjieai i d to 
have bioken down all lesistance Howevei, in Maich, 1860, he vas attacked bs a 
liaud of the letameis of Mito and miiideied His biicce&boi, Aiido Tsiislniu.i no 
kami, met a similar fate A yeai latei he was also attacked, and only escaped at 
the cost of a seveie wound Shoitly atteiwaid he lesigned his office 

In the meanwhile, in the year 1858, conventions weie coiiduded with tlie 
Ifnited States, England, Eiance, Itii&sia, and Poitiigal, and with Piussia in 18(il, 
wheieliy Kauagawa, Nagasaki, and Hakodate weie tliiown open to fnieign tiade, 
the opening of fuithei haihouis was contemplated, diplomatic lepieseiitatnes veie 
admitted to Yedo, and consids to the tieaty poits , whde foieigu subjects weie placed 
under the juiiadictJon of their consuls These stepis gave the mikado aud the teui- 
toual nobility new leasons for dissatibfaction with the shogun and an ei.cuse tui 
hobtde action agamsL the foieigneis The expoit trade developed lapidly, and the 
consecpient rise in the puce of eveiy article caused gieat nutation among the 
Samuiai and excited them to the minder of a numbei of foieiguets The flames 
weie fiuthei fed by an attempt on the part of the Eussiaas to get possession of tbe 
, island of Tbushima in 1861, notwithstandmg the fact that English mteiveutiou 
forced them to retiie fiom the island On the 5th of July, 1861, the English 
embassy in Yedo was attacked by a band of despeiadoes The English mimstei, 
Mr Eutherfoid Alcock, was unable to secuie the payment of the mdemmty which 
he demanded, aud at the same tune the shogun’s government declaied that the 
geneial feeling of the couutiy would not peirait the opening of the other haibouis 
which had been pioposed Alcock letuined to England, followed liy a Japanese 
embassy Howevei, the Japanese go vemmeiit found itself unable to fulfil the con- 
ditions on winch the English had thought it necessaiy to insist m giantmg tlie 
peiiod of giace which the Japanese demanded foi the peifoimance of then exist- 
ing treat} obligations Meanwhile, the Englibh embassy had been again molested, 
and two of the maiines who had been told off to guaid it weie killed in an aftray 
on the 2Gth of June, 1862 , aud on the 14th of September, 1862, a numbei of 
English weie .ittacked on the Tokaido by the merabeis of the following of Shimazu 
Sabiuo, the fathei of the piince of Satsuma Some wete wounded and one (Mi 
Richardson) was killed 

IVlnle these events were taking place in aud aiound Y'edo, the enemies of the 
shogun m Kioto ha’d not lemdiued idle, laige hands of waudeimg Saiimiai had 
collected, appaiently with the object of piotectmg the mikado aud making a move- 
ment against the foreigners The landed nobility of Satsuma, Choshu (Nagato, the 
family of Moii) and Tosa, who had theie united, weie entiusted by the mikado 
with the conduct of the mosement against his enemies The coalition of these 
three pimces, which wa,s to become of high impoitance dating the following years, 
was named " Sat-cho-to ” by the Japanese, fiom the imtial syllables of the thiee 
names The old Naiiakiia had died m Septembei, 1861 , however, the mikado 
was zealously suppoited m aH his plans by the above-named princes togethei with 
the prince of Echizen On the Ist of January, 1868, the newly erected embassy 
on the Gotenyamain Yedo was binned to the gioimd by Eonms, an outbieak caused 
by the fact that the mikado had foi bidden the tiansfeieiice of the jdace to the Eng- 
lish, while the latter refused to .suirendei then lights Meanwhile, negotiations 
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weie pioceedmg foi the mdemnities demanded by England foi the niuidei of 
liichaulson and the second attack upon the embassy By aiianguig oi perimtting 
an emigration of the whole Japanese population fiom Yokohama m the month of 
Alay, the Japanese authoiiLies had attempted to put piessine upon the English 
oliaig^ d'afi'aiies, Colonel Neale, and upon the othei foieigiieis It was not until 
this attempt togethei with otheis had failed that they lesohed on the 24Lh of 
June to pay the indemnities demanded On the fuUowmg day, liowevei, at the 
mikado’s oiders they demanded the closing of Yokohama, a demand which was 
lenewed upon the 25th of Octobei in spite of the piotests of the foieign lepiesent- 
atives The Japanese government was not without excuse foi this extuioidinaiy 
step m so far as in the lettei of the Piesident, Millaid Fillmoie (1850-1853), which 
Commodore Peiiy had delivered, the opeuuig of Japan was expiessly described 
as an expeimient, an explanation repeated by the pailies to thekwoidmg of the 
contract of 1858 

On the 30th of Septembei, 1863, the Chosliu men in Kioto made an attempt, 
which was defeated without bloodshed by the tioops of the shogun, to seize the 
peison of the mikado They then evacuated the town and letued into the disLiict 
of their master with the seven Kug4s who had been implicated m the mo\ eroeiit 
Two of these Kugds, Iwmkuia and Sawa, became impurtaiit aftei the lestoiation of 
the mikado’s position, as piime miiustei and muustei loi toieigu affairs A few 
days before tins event the hatteiies of the piince of Chusliu opened fiie in the 
Stiaits of ISlmnonoseki upon an Ameucan trading steamer which was theie Iviiig 
at anolioi, and a foitmght latei upon a Eiencli giuihoat, the ” Aviso Kieacliang,” 
and the Dutch coivette “ kledusa,” as tliey weie passmg through This was 
an attempt of the prince to caiiy out the mikado’s oidei foi the expulsion of the 
foieigueis Some of the prince’s ships and batteiies weie destroy^ed by' the action 
of the Erench and the Ameiican fleets, but these poweis weie not able to leopeii the 
straits to communication The rejn esentatives of England, France, the United 
States, and the Netlieilands met in Yokohama to discuss the situation on the 25tli 
of July, 1863 Colonel Neale then led the English srpiadion to Kagosliima to 
demand satisfaction from the local teiiitoiial lend foi the miiidei of Eichaidsou at 
the hands of his people The lefusal of this digaitaiy was followed by tlie bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima on the 15th of August Though this cannot he desciilied 
as a military success, yet it ,served to connnee the leading poweis m Satsuma ol 
the necessity of coming to an nndei standing with England On the lltli of 
December, 1863, tlie ambassadors of the pnnee in Yokohama paid down the indem- 
nity demanded Attempts made hy the Fiencli government to conclude a conieu- 
tion for the leopemng of the Straits of Shimouoseki with a Japanese embassy which 
had come to them upon other business pioved a failuie, as also did the pei- 
sonal efforts of two young men of Chosliu, Ito and luouye, who were aCteiward 
destined to play a greatei paiL m Japan (cf the summary of the last mimstiy sup- 
plemental to p 52) In the first days of Septembei, 1864, a united sqnadion of 
the four poweis ultimately destioyed the fortiesses lu the straits and foiced the 
prmce to submit to the foieign demands The episode ended with the payment of 
an mdemmty (£750,000) hy the Japanese government to the four powers 

(o)'' The Fall of the Shogmate — Notwithstandmg the European inter vention, 
these events had only been so many links in, the wair eaiTied on hy the western and 
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southein princes against the shogun, and m the meantime e\ ents in Kioto had dp\ el- 
oped fuither On the 20th of August the men of Choshu advanced again tovvaul tlie 
town and made a second attempt to seme the peisun of the mikado In the street 
lighting which followed the town was set on hie and laigely destioyed But the 
tioops ot the shogun weie joined hy the men ot Ratsuma, whom the high-hauded 
proceedings of Choshu had offended, and succeeded iii diivmg off then opponents 
Those of tlie assailants who had not been hilled committed haia-hiu The pimce of 
Choshu was banished as a lebel, and the impeiial piinces weie called out against 
him Events hud thus changed ui favoni of the shogun, howevei , he w.iuted mouej , 
men, and resolution, above all tlieie was disunion and dislo>alty ni Ins paitv, and 
even in his own family Mito, Kn, Owaii, and Echi/cu iveie inclined to tieacbci} , 
and it was only fi-om the noithein piiuces that tlie shogun could hope foi eiici- 
getic suppoit Thus the stiuggle tended to develop into a conflict ot south and 
west against east and noith It was a lepetition (cf p 33) of that eailiei stiuggle 
foi existence between the two paits of the kmgdom in w'hich the uoitheiu had 
hitheito been tlie conqiieioi 

The objection of the mikado to the pieseuce of foieigneis in the ooimtij', and 
to the concessions made to foieigneis in the conventions, had hitheito been the 
chief obstacle with wliicli the Eiiiopeans had to deal in then lelations with Jajjaii, 
hence the lecogniLion of the conventions by the mikado appealed to be a political 
nooessity This success was attained by the common action of the lepiescntatives 
'diiiing Novembei, 18G6, though the geueial feelmg of the coimtiy townid the 
foieigneis lemained wntliouL imjiiovemeut In Septoinhei, 1866, shoiLly after the 
infliction of a decisive defeat upon the tioops of the shogun by those of Choshu, 
the shogun Tyemochi died, and the death of the mikado Komei followed m 
Janiiaiy of the next 3 ear lyemochi was succeeded by Ilitotsiibaslii, and Komei 
hy the present mikado, Mntsuliito Tliese changes in the leading pcisonalities did 
not, howevei, cause any alteiation in the political situation, on the contiaij, the 
feeling between the two paities was the moie intensihed An agieeinent was 
El ought about between Rat.siima and Choshu, chiefly bj the mteiventioii ot the 
‘elder Saigo, who was leveied as a national heio This step uicieased the pres- 
sure put upon the weak and vacillating Hitotsiihashi He declaied himself 111 
favour of the view, which had been foi a time gaining gioimd among the moie 
enlightened of Japanese politicians, tliat the goveinment slioidd be in futiiie con- 
ti oiled by one head, and that head the mikado Ultimatelj’-, on Novembei 16, 
1867, he resigned his office of shogun, at any late w'lth lefereiice to the conduct of 
‘domestic policy, while letaimng the admimstiatiou of foieign affairs, and demanded 
that the whole question of the constitution should be laid befoie a geiieial assembly 
of the territorial lords His opponents declined to considei the pioposal, and on 
January 3, 1868, they seized the person of the mikado The shogun, who had 
hitheito been lesident m Kioto, abandoned the capital, letiied to Osaka, and at 
the end of Januaiy, 1869, made an advance upon Kioto On the 30t]i of tlie 
month he was defeated at Eiishimi, paiLlj hj^ tieachei)-, and fled to an Aiiieiicau 
warshij) lying m the loadstead of O'^aka, and fiom ilicnce to a Japane^'e vessel 
bound foi Yedo Proscribed as a lebel, he submitted without a blow to the tioo])s 
of the mikado, which were advancing on Yedo His life was spaied, but tlio clan 
of the Tokiigawa was deprived of almost all its leveniie, ami its teiiitorj’ was 
limited to the district about Sumpu 
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Such of the Tokugawa and of the noithein Daiinyog as remained m Yedo 
weie defeated on July 4 at the btoiming of IJj-eno The impeiial pnnoc theie 
resident was, howevei. Lamed ofi' to the noith, and set up by the local puiices as 
a kmd of opposition mikado On Noveinbei 6 the lesistance m this disUicL was 
bioken down by the captuie of the castle of ’Wakamatbu, tho lesuleuce ot the 
piince ot Ai/u The fleet ot the shogun had shown great rucilLition, and Irad 
neither taken part ui the war nor made submission to the mikado On Octobei 4, 
after taking on boaid some of tlie laud forces, it left the Bay of Yedo foi yeZo, 
undei tlie loadeisliip of the admual Enomoto The most impoitaut places in the 
south of the island weic rapidly euuijiieied and a lepuhho pioolaimed A con- 
sideiable luteival elapsed befoie tire mikado’s forces advanced upon Ye <50 How- 
evei, after a senes of battles Enomoto miiieiideied the foil of Kamidn at Hakodate, 
the last stronghold of the defence, to the mikado’s troops, on Jiu>e 26, 1869 His 
life and those of his follmveis were spared 

Thua^ dishonourably, almost without resistance, fell the dynasty of tlie Toku- 
gawa shoguns, which foi nearly foui bundled years had gnen peace and prosperity 
to the countiy Its fall was due to its own weak and miseraWe condition, and 
also to the fact that it was deserted by those who should, for then own inteiest, 
have lent it then snppoit Tlie dynasty and its ailheients weie lacking in the 
deteiminakon which clistinguished then opponents, the pimces of the south and 
west As ui all foimer sLuiggles in Japan, victory ultimately lemained with that 
party which had succeeded in seeming the person of the mikado None the less, 
it is one of the most reinaikable facts in liistoiy that the moral influence of a 
lulmg dynasty which had been powerless foi se\en hnndied years, and tlie heads 
of which had been excluded from any piactical luteicouise with the outei world 
for two hundiCLl and fifty years, should yet have counted foi so much m the con- 
flict As a matter of fart, it was lather the southwest that had cououeied the 
noith, than the mikado who had defeated the shogun 

M The Motieen Period 

(a) The Restoration of the Mikado Rule — The movement against tire sho- 
gunate had begun with the ciy, “ Down with the foreigner ' ” Tins ciy undoubtedly 
expressed the desires of the majority who took part in the movement As fate would 
have it, the attacks upon the foreigneis united them by the tie of mutual sjmpatliy 
at the very outset of the movement On Eebiuaiy 4, a number of people from 
Biaen, marching thiough Kobe, opened fiie upon the foieigneis who weie watching 
a play , on March 8, eleven sadois of a French waiship weie tieacheiously miii- 
deied in Sakai by men of Tosa, and on March 22, two of the soldieis belongnig to 
the mikado’s body-guaid attacked an English inmistei as he was on his way to an 
audience with Ins letimie These outbreaks led to two consequences they forced 
the foreign lepresentatu es, whose mews cannot have in variably coincided, to unite 
for pill puses of common defence, and they obliged the coiinsellois of the mikado, 
whetliei before or behind the scenes, definitely to state then intentions To the 
honom of the advisers it must he said that many of them did not hesitate to declare 
then anxiety foi the maintenance of good lelations with the foreigners and foi the 
intioduction of Western civilization, and that they weie also ready to support theu 
views at ’ «xpense of theu personal safety As in pievious yeais the fuieigners 
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liadbeeu exposed to the attacks of the discontented p.uty, so the counselloift ol tlie 
mikado now found themselves m a similai position , muie than one siiUeie<l di>atli 
Ol seveie wounds fui what the adheienls of the Jo-i iiaiLy umsideied ii^ a sm 
npaiust patiiotism The mikado’s counselleis had uideed a heavy task beime 
them Then hrst step had been to levive the Taikwa constitution of tlie ;\eai 
645 \ n (of p 16) Shoitly afteiwaid, at the beginning of Apid, Ifi'lS, the 
mikado took a solemn oath befoie his whole couit that a dehbeiatne assembly 
.should be .summoned, a few days afteiwaid he leviewed the tioops and the fleet 
in Osaka, and on Jauuaiy 5, 1860, he received the foieign lepieseutatii'es at Yedo 

Tliat the baiiieis which had pieviously secluded the mikado had now been 
broken down was a gieat step m advance, but the situation both at home and 
abroad was strained and full of clangei In 1807, by oiders of the .shogun goveiu- 
ment of Kioto, a peisecution of the native Ohnstians was begun m the distiict of 
Nagasaki, wheie lemnaiite of the old Ohiistiau eommunit) had leuiauicd un- 
noticed The peiseciition was lesumed with nici eased seventy wlieu the mikado 
letiuned to the head of afilaus, and long effoits on the pait of the foreign repiesent- 
ative.s weie neces.saiy befoie the old pxohibitious agamst Chiisliamty weie lemoved 
in 1878 A yet moie difhcult pioblem was the lelatioii of the goveinment to the 
leac'tionaiy paity in the cnuntiy On the lemoval of Mutsuluto fium Kioto to 
Yedo (which had now leceived the name of Tokio, the eastern capital), the impenal 
liody-guaid (Slnmpei) declined to lemain behind m the old capital They aceom- 
pamed the mikado to Tokio, wlieie then presence soon gave use to a movement 
hostile to foieigu influence and piogiess The government had the gieatest 
tiouhle m removing them fiom Tokio, and the vvai mmistei who conducted 
then letuinwas niiudeied by Ins own followeia upon the load, under susincion 
of being fiiendly to the forcigneis Howevei, the goveinment found that no 
siippoit was to be obtained fiom tlic a,s.senibly of the deputies of the Ramiiiai 
class, the first of which met in April, 1869, and the second m June, 1870 This 
assembly displayed gieat inexpeuence and unwaveiing opposition to any piogies- 
sive movement 

None the less, the woik of letoira continued, and m a maunei that must have 
been totally unexpected by the instigators and promoteis ot the movement against 
the shoguns In Maich, 1869, the princes of Satsuma, Ohosliu, Tosa, and Hmeii, 
the chiefs of the southwestern coiifedeiation, despatched a communicatiun to the 
mikado, placing tlieii districts and then subiccts at his disposal The oflei was 
accepted, aftei the majority of the other Dairayos had joined the movement with 
some hesitation The Daimyos were at fiist appouited impenal goveriiois ovei 
then districts (Han), but in August, 1871, they weie lemoved fiom o&ce and 
recalled with their families to Yedo The country was then divided into piovmces 
(Km), imder the goveinment of imperial piefeets Upon then appointment as 
governors, the teriitoiial nobles had lost the larger part of their income, which had 
been appropriated foi purposes of goveinment, a defluite commutation for then 
former incomes and those of the Samurai was now ananged In Uie case of 
these latter (accoidmg to the census of 1872, they numheied 684,761 men, .and a 
slightly laigei nnmhei ot women, out of a total population of latliei moic than 
33,000,000), then pensions weie capitalised at the rate ot seven yeais’ jmichase 
if heicditaiy, and five years’ purchase if foi life To some the capital amount was 
paid at once , others received bonds for the amount beainig mteiest at eigld pei 
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ceut Hotwitlistaiiding tlie fact tliat somewhat moie aclvantageont. conditiuiis 
weie seemed ))y Litei necessities, most of the Saiimiai weie Ihmncicilly mined lij 
this mea&iue 'With the aholitioii of the supiemacy of the Dairajoi ovei then 
districts, disappeared also the pei&onal eoniiection whicli had subsisted between 
themselves and thou adheieiits, the Sarauiai weie allowed to lay down then 
swoids, and to entei any piofessioii that they piefeiieil At the same tune, tliuse 
dilleiences weie aholislied which had hitheito existed hetwcni difleient classes of 
the population (the dishonomable and the iiuilcan castes includeel}, and a new 
oulei of uobilitv was ci eated, which was, howeiei, puiclv houmaiy The peas- 
ants’ liolduigs became then peisonal inopeity, and tlie old laws oidainiiig a ceitain 
lotation of ciops weie aholislied in 1871 In 1872 the sale of landed piopeit-i, and 
in 187.5 the division ot it, was peimittcd Nonimally, at any rate, the obligation 
to belong to a guild was leinoied in the case ol the mei chant and tlie ci.ilLsmaii 
Tiade and mauufactiue weie thrown open to all The lesponsdulitj of the head 
of the famil) foi its hehaviuiii and the imitiial icspoiisibility ot its meiubeis weie 
also abolished Together with leliet fiom these duties, the head of the family 
natuially lost many of hi) lights 

Sucli Goinpreheusive alteiations natuially could not he earned out without 
much fr ctiou and continual iinsundei standings The go\pinment ot tlie .shogun , 
■was nob leally leplaced by the mikado, who coutiiuiod to be ageueially loveied 
synibol of supiemacy, but by the goveiiiiiieiit of the southwest punees, oi lathci 
of then adviseis The new govemmoiib soon hccauie a goveuunent ot clans , at its 
head stood individuals who used the means and the pcwei of then clan to caii-^ 
oin their plans In addition to this, the goveiiiinent was shaiecl by a numhei of 
Kngfls, who, like the memheis of the waiiioi nuhildy, had been eciuali/ed witli 
othei classes The two most powerhil clans, Satsuma and Choshu, cpiaiielled, in 
1871, ovei the distiibiition of posts undei the uew'- admmisfciatioii, the Satsuma 
consideiing that it had been iinfaiily tieated in the di\ ision The settlement of 
this guaiiel led to the cieation of an iiu])eual aiiin Peasant levolta liioke out m 
Duugo, yhinano, Echigo, and othei places. In 1871 a conspuacy waa duscovered 
in Tokiu, headed by ceitain Kugds, m 1884 a revolt of the Sammai bioke out in 
Hi/en, undei the Icadeiship ot the foitnei ininistei of justioe, Eto Shimpei, and 
tlie year 1877 was occupied by the levolt in Sabsuiua, winch was with difticulty 
suppressed The leadei of this lattei movement wms the foimei geiieial and state 
counsellor, Saigo, the ideal of all the Samniai (p 48) 

(6) Japan’s Foreign Fohey fiom 187 i to 1891 — Questions of foteigii policy 
also proved highly embaiiassmg to the goveiiiment The undei taking against 
Eormosa, which was bi ought to an end ni 1874 by an agreement with China, 
pioduced ill- feeling between the two States, which was iiioieased in 1880, when 
Japan mcorpoiabed the Liukiu Islands, which had paid tribute to China fiom 1372, 
and also to Satsuma fiom 1609 

It was, howevei, the question of Ivoiea wluch led to wai between China and 
Japan. Shortly after the lestoiation ot the mikado government the Jaiianese gov- 
ernment demanded from the Koiean the lesiimption of then payments of tiibute, a 
demand which was lejeeted with scoin Feehug in Japan ran high, and the expe- 
dition against Formosa was partly undei taken to distinct the populai excitement 
In September, 1875, when the sailors of a Jaiianage warslup, which was occupied 
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in surveying the coast, were captured, the national piide again flaied up, altlioiigh 
the foit to which the assail.mtg belonged was stormed on the following Lla}^ and 
almost the whole ganison slaiighteied A Japanese anibass.uloi was sent to 
Peking to request definite lutoimation upon the position of the Chuiebe gnveui- 
inent with lefeieuco to Itoiea, and when the Chinese declined all lesponsihihty lui 
the affaus of that distiicb a Japanese expedition was sent to Koiea Negotiations, 
lioweiei, pieceded any oiithieak of hostilities On Febiiiai}' 27, 1S76, a lonven- 
tiou was signed, in which Japan piactically lecogiused the iiidependeiiee of Koiea, 
and that conntiy tliiew open thiee haiboiiis to Japanese tuide The ]ieaeeful 
natuie of these opeiations was one of the elnet causes of the levolt of the Satsuina 
(p hi) The peace lasted until thejeai lSd2, when the Uiiited States, and shoitly 
atterwaid England and Geinianv, followed the example of Japan, and concluded 
conventions with, Koiea In July, 1882, a levolt bioke out in Seoul, instigated 
by the father of the king, Tai wen kun, aud diiected against the king and tlie 
Japanese , Ihe Japanese embassy was obliged to tiee, but letuined a few weeks 
afterwaul, and m the convention of Cliemuljiho Japan obtained the light to Iceep 
tioojis in Seoul foi the piotectioii of hei ambassadors Chinese troops set the 
king flee aud captuied Tai wen kim after a short time , he was tianspoited to 
China, hut allowed to return to Koiea a few years later In 188-4 fiesh dis- 
tmbaiices hioke out m Seoul On this occasion the moving iiifiuence was the 
ladical party in connection with the Japanese, the object being to get posses- 
.sioii of tlie person of the king, and to depose the queen, who was virtually head 
of the government These events gave the Japanese government the opportu- 
nity of sending Ito to China as then ambassador On Apul IS, 1885, Ito and 
Li Hung Chang concluded the conveution of Tientsin, both sides pledging tliem- 
selves to withdraw their tioops from Korea, aud in the event of either being 
obliged by cucnmstances to despatch tioops to that country, undeitaking to give 
the othei party due notice The peace continued for some years, although the 
eommeicial rivalij of the two powers mamtamed a state of tension in Koiea 
The pet.sistence of the opposition m Japan, wheie a constitution and paiha- 
mentary lepiesentation had been introduced since 1890, m demanduig a more 
detei mined foieign policy, placed the government more than once in an embar- 
rassing situation The tactless pioceduie oi the radical deputy, Oislii, who was 
appointed ambassador to Seoul m 1893, would even then have brought about a 
breach but for the diplomacy of Li Hung Ohaug 

(e) The War against China, 1804- to 1895 — In the year 1894 a revolt of the 
Tonghaks, a fanatical religious sect, broke out m Korea The goveinment, being 
unable to deal with the movement, applied to the Chinese, who sent a small divi- 
sion of tioops to their aid, and duly infoimed the Japanese goveinment of their 
acliou Japan iramedialeh lephed that she could not iccogiuse the Chinese de- 
sciiption of Koiea as a tnbutaiy State, and would heiselt aho send troops to Koiea 
The Gist Clunese tioops landed at Assnu, on the east coast of Koioa, on June 8, 
and the first Japanese m Cheraulplio on June 12, 1894 The revolt of the Tonghaks 
was quickly suppressed , hut when the Chinese sent lufoiination of the fact, as well 
as of then intention to witlidiaw Uieii tToop'^, Japan replied that she had no inten- 
tion of evacuating Koiea until she had come to an under&tondmg with China about- 
the refoims to he introduced there 
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Ou the refusal of China to discuss the question, the English steamship “ Korr- 
shing ” was sunk on July 25 by a Japanese wai ship, though no previous declaia- 
tion of wai had taken place, as the Chinese tioops which she had on boaid foi 
Assan declined to suiiendei , and on July 28 the Ghmese tioops weie attacked by 
the Japanese at Assan and defeated The Japanese followed up their fust advan- 
tage with gieat determination, a ministiy was foimed of their adheieuts in Seoul, 
which concluded an alliance with Japan, and mvited the Japanese to expel the 
Ghmese fiom the countiy On Deceinbei 15 the Japanese captiucd Phyeng jaug, 
on the 1 7th the Chinese fleet was defeated at the mouth of the Yalu, and ou Oc- 
toliei 25 the Japanese crossed this iivei and deteated the Chiuese for the second 
time While the army which had accomplished tins success advanced into Mau- 
chuiia, where the campaign was soon biought to a standstill by the appioach of 
wnitei, a second Japanese aimy landed on the east coast of the peninsula of Lidu- 
tung at the end of Octobei, captured Talienwau on November 2, and stoiiued Poit 
Aithur on the 21st This succession of defeats obliged the Chinese government 
to open negotiations foi peace, however, the two Japanese embassies sent out m 
November, 1894, and Fehiuaiy, 1895, weie lecalled appaiently for lack of full 
poweis to treat At the end of Januaiy, 1895, a Japanese division ciossed into 
Weiliaiwei in Pechili On the 30th the land foits of this militaiy harbour weie . 
captured, and on February 14 the haiboui and the Chinese fleet within it weie 
attacked by land and sea, and sunendered to the Japanese 

The Chinese government now determined to send Li Hung Chang to J apan to 
conduct the negotiations Aftei long hesitation the Japanese declaied therasalves 
ready to leceive him On Maich 18, 1895, Li lauded m Shimoneseki, and was le- 
ceived by the prime mmister, Ito, and the mmistei of foreign aflaiis, llunemitsii 
Mutsu (cf the plate, “Japanese Cabinet fiom 1886 to 1902”), the leal pio- 
motei of the war The hist demands of the Japanese, who requned the sm- 
lendei of the forts of Talcu, Tientsm, and the railway fiom Shanhaikwan to 
Tieutsm, befoie they would grant an armistice, seemed an msurmouutalile ob- 
stacle to any negotiations Howevei, when Li, on March 24, was wounded by 
a Japanese assassin, the mikado pioposed an aimistice upon the basis of the 
Matus qm On April 17 peace was signed at Blumoneseki, China recogm^ng 
the independence of Korea, ceding Formosa, the Pescadores, and Liautung to 
Japan, and promising payment of an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels (uioie than 
£50,000,000) Meanwhile, the success aud the demands of the Japanese had 
given use to serious anxiety in Em ope The possession of Liautung made J apan 
practically mistiess of China, and consequently destioyed the balance of powei in 
East Asia Russia, G-eimany, and Fiance united in lepiesentations to Tokio (Eng- 
land having declined to join then action) Japan then agreed to give back Liau- 
tung on May 5, m return for an additional 30,000,000 taels by way of indemnity 
The treaty of Shimoneseki was foimally completed by both paities, and Foimosa, 
the governor of which declared himself independent at the head of the Foimosan 
republic, was occupied without difidculty by the Japanese 

In Korea events had developed more unfavourably for the conquerors Even 
durmg the war revolts had broken out against the Japanese in diffeient places, 
and with the conclusion of peace the feeling against the mterfeience of the 
Japanese Ui the government became strongly marked m coiut circles and among 
the higher government officials An attempt which was made on October 8, 1895, 
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by oeitain Japanese m conceiL with the ladical Koiean^-, aiul at the ui&ti((ation of 
the Japanese embassy, to piochice an alteiaimn m the teehng of the conutTv l>v tlie 
minder of the queen, piu\ed a failiiie On Fehni.uy 11 1896, the king and the 
ciowii vassals tied fioui the loyal palace, took lefiige in the Itiissiau embassy, and 
icmamed theie until Febiiiaiy 20, 1897 Duiiugthis peuod agieeineulsv ete ton- 
eluded l)otween Japan and Paissia in May, 1896, at Seoul, and m July of (lie sanu' 
yeai at Ht Peteisbuig, by which each of the two puweis was peiiuilted to mauitaui 
tioojis to the stiength ol one thousand men m Koiea fui the piolcr Lion oi its in- 
teiests, and each pledged itself m no way to mteifeie in the mteinal aflaii-s of the 
coiiutiy Tluib, as fai as ICoiea was conceined, the wai between China and Jap.iti 
had enabled the poweitiil Itussia to take the place of the helpless China, noLwith- 
standmg the fact that the mam object ol the wai m the eyes of the Jajiauese 
military paity had been to anticipate Russia m East Asia, and to chock hei ad- 
■vam e m that diiectiou 

(d) Japan iJiutng Hercnt Ytais — Consuleiahle alLeiations weie made in the 
lelations between Japan and foieigu countries The old conventious, concluded 
upon the piiuciple that fmoigacis weie extia-teiutorial, weie leplaced b) otheis 
winch brought the foieigneis imdei the jmisdiction of the Japanese courts Edoits 
to bung about an alteration of the agieeraeut in this diiection began immediately 
after the mikado’s lestoiatiou An embassy was sent out in 1871 for this pui-pose 
to the United States and to Euiope, hut xetiuued without success One of the 
mmisteis foi foieigu affaus, Okuma, lost a leg owing to the attack of an assassin 
diiiiug the piogiess of the negotiations These led to no definite result, while popu- 
lai feeluig and attacks upon the goveuimeut lucieased in Japan, finally England 
111 1894 consented to conelude a convention in accoulaiicu with the ivishes of the 
Japanese The utliei powcis followed her example Thus since 1899 a new 
piinmple became opeiative wdieieby foieigneis wmie bi ought under Japanese 
jurisdiction, and Japan was allowed entue freedom in the imposition of cus- 
tom duties, wnth the exception of those which liad been alieady aiianged by 
convention ujion ceitaiu aiticles The feais aioused b> the introduction of these 
mnoiations have as Act lemaiiied unfulfilled At the beginning of 1902 Japan 
made a fuithei step Unvaid equality with the western pnweis by concluding an 
offensii e and clefensne alliance with England on the 30th of January, thus being 
the fiist of the yellow laces permitted to enter into a coutiacb with a white pow'ei 
Only the futuie can show whethei this moial support is likely to be followed by 
the piactical result of checking the eagei advance of Russia into Mauchiuia and 
upon Korea 

Upon the occasion of the outbieak of the Boxei revolt in Clnna in the year 
1900, Japan was prevented by the jealousy of individual poweis and by financial 
difficulties at borne from playing that pait winch her geographical position and lier 
Ohinese mterests assigned to hei of right, but it must be admitted that on this 
occasion the militaxy oigamsatiou of the countiy pioved to he as sound as before, 
and that the energy of the Japanese leadeis and their tioops inatenally contributed 
to the timely relief of the hosiegetl embassies m Poking The attitude of Jajian 
upon the occasion of the unsuccessful attempt at lefoiin of Kaug Yu Wei m tiie 
autumn ol 1898 is not so easy to explam, at any late, the presence of tlie jirime 
minister, Marquis Ito (of supplement to p 53), though not at that moment in 
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office, gives good ground foi the theoiy that the attempt was suppoited hy Japan- 
ese advice 

The historian who attempts to ext)lam the lapid collapse of the feudal system 
in Japan upon consideiations dtawu fiom the condition of the conutiy, must re- 
membei that if not ah, yet the majoiity of official posts were heieditaiy both in 
tlie distiict ot the shogun and in that of the individual teiuUnial loids, a fact 
which hugely oontiibuted to lowei the officml capacity of these potentates Tlie 
leal powei had foi a lung time been in the hands of the petty nobihtv, who 
stood behind the scene and pulled the stimgs which moved tlie official bgiues 
These weie the men who had hi ought about the i evolution, who have turned it 
to then own advantage, and to-day conduct the business of the enipiie ivilh no 
attempt at concealment Although the leiolution waa set on foot hj tlie uubihtj, 
yet its charactei was nccessaid} deraociatie, if not demagogic Allei the viUoiy 
ovei the shoguns, the piivileges of the teiiitoiial lonls, the cuuit nobdity, and also 
of the Samuiai class came to a lapid end, and il the mikado was spaied, such 
clemenoy was actuated inamly hj the fact that his inthieiice vvms indispensable to 
sucoevss But even at that time loud cues weie laised foi the pioclamatioiv of a 
republic Geneially speaking the position of compiomibe adopted by the teiii- 
torial loidb has hiought them lathei gam than loss m place of a pietence ot 
power which they could only eveicise within the walls ot then castle and nudei ’ 
the lestiaints of the most naiiowuig cciemonial, Ihej' have aeipuied a iich income, 
the title of nobility, and powei to woik oi not as they please 

The gieat class of the Samurai came woist out of the revolution, m wlinJi they 
lust tlieii incomes and then influence, such as it was, and also then occupation 
Hence it is hy no means suipusing tliat this class manifested the gieatest dissatis- 
faction with the eoiuse of the movement fiom which most of them had expected 
veiy ditteieut lesnlts , it was theietoie necessaij to find them occupation as being 
the most capable element m the population and the most iiicliued to levolutioiiary 
coiiises This fact has mateiially influenced the foieign policy of the goveiniueiit, 
and was a leading motive in then decision upon the wai with China and the expe- 
dition to Formosa Even at tlie pieseut day fins class lemauis the most mflu- 
ential, and must be considered as leading the new social development Loth on the 
intellectual and on the mateiial side Ibirtly by leason of then own energy, and 
paitly owing to the suppoit of the government, which itself consists ot foimer 
membeis of the Sainiuai, tlie men of this cla.ss (now Icnowii as Shi/ioku) appeal at 
the head of most economic enteipiises and edit most of tlie 1 ading joiiinals m 
the coiuitiy The condition of the meichant haudiciaftsman and peasant lias in 
geueial advanced very little, and is to-day lather chaiacteiistic of old than of new 
Japan 

We shall therefore be committing no injustice if we chaiacteuse this lafest 
phase of development as one confined withm the limits of a cumpaiatively small 
cucle, which has, however, been able to absorb many foieign elements and to 
impose them upon the countiy Japan never had a native civilization of any 
importance whatevei What she borrowed fiom Chuia brought upon the countiy 
the Taikwa reforms, that is, the government of a stiongly ceiitialised impeiial 
ptrtydr which giadually degeneiated into mihtary feudalism, lemaimng a monaichy 
only in name What she has honowed fiom the West hiought about the fall of the 
feudal system and the nominal lesboiation of the imperial powei, together with 
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goveinmenl/ by clanfi, fiom which neilhei a fioe noi a paity goveuuucnL ]ia‘- ict 
beciu suGcesafuUy developed, while Lhe hnal con'iequciiLe was the paibaniL'iil.uy 
sysbem of 1889 The lebults winch will eveiilually tullow all these inlhuMice^ c.ui- 
not as yet bo piedicted Iii spite of the obvious exteiual changes lu Lhe eomiLiv, 
many of its essential featuies aie still those of old Japan The new consLitutiou 
has not succeeded in pioducing any fai-ieaching innovations eithei in fauiil> lile 
01 in eoinmeicial luteicouise The family and not the individual lemiius the 
unit, and as Fukiida tiiily obseives, the individual even at the ])iesent tune i-. uni) 
coueeivahle as a menihei of some family The guilds and then ofln lal monopobes 
have been lomoved, but piivate companies foi tiade and manufactiue eMst Lo-day 
with the same objects and piobahly with the same lights, though these aie not 
expiessly stated Few changes have taken jdace in the couutiy populatioii, as m 
eaily times, so now, ifc has no independence ot its ouu, and though the SjStein of 
units of five families has decayed, yet it has been leplacecl by othei associations of 
a no less coipoiate natme and posseasmg an official status 

In one pomt only is theie any mateiial ditfcicnce between the piesent and the 
past In the lowei classes, especially in the countiy population, the old beliefs 
and superstitious aie inamtamed almost in then cntiiety, notwitiistaudiug official 
attempts at then clesfcmction, wheieas m the so-called uppei classes a complete 
indifleience towaid religion has taken the place of the eailiei official woislnp 
winch was a fusion of Buddhism, Siiiutoism, and Coufuciamsin Buddhism Inis 
fallen into disiepute paitly owing to the action of the guveinraeut , Shintoism, 
after fulfilling its political task of leviviiig the impeiial idea, has relapsed as a 
leligion into msigmficance , and the ludiffeieiitism ol tlie modem Japanese cannot 
be said acomatoly to represent the teaching of Cminciau inoiality ilucestoi woi- 
ship alone, which is closely connected with Guufuoiamsra, and, with the Shinto 
belief, still possesses some vitality , this may be said to foim tlie foundation 
of Japanese ethics Wliethei Ghristianity is destined to take the place of these 
decaying lehgions is doubtful, in any case, it will not be Euiopean noi Aineiicau 
Chiistiamty, but a faith founded upon a thoioughly Japanese basis with a sLioug 
leaning to rationalism 


2 GHIRA 
A The Name 

The earliest name by which the Chinese themselves have called their country 
is cartamly "Tien Hia” (XJndei the Sky) , " Sz’ Hai (Eveiything within the Eoui 
Seas) and “ Chung ^ Kwoh” (the Kingdom of the Oentie) aie also early names 
Heavenly kingdom is the txauslatiou of “ Tien Chau, ” tliat is, hea'venly dyuasti, 
Ol the count! jr over winch the dymastj appomted by Heai en rules " Cluing 
Hwa Kwoh” (the Floweiy'- Land of the (Jontie) is u&iially a literaii exjiitwsiou, 
and IS to be lefeiied to the fact that the Ghmese oousidei themselves the most 
highly educated (Hwa) nation in the world " Nui ti ” (the Innei Land) is used 
chiefiy to distmguish China from foieign haihaiiaii conntiies “Li Mm” (the 
Black-haired Kace) is an expression often used to designate the people , the name 

1 Fionouncod Tahiing In all Chinese names the initial sound rejiresented by Cli is to bo pionouiiced 
as Tsh 
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ofi “ Tlie Hiindiecl Families ” also occius The coiintiy is also clcsipfnated by the 
aame of “ Ohiuig Kwoli yin” (People of the Cential Kingdom) and as ‘ Han yin ” 
01 “Han tsze ”(llen oi Sons of Han) XJndei the Chin di nasty, 2‘21 b c , the lus- 
toin appeals to have come into foice of calling the couutiy and its mhabitants by 
the name of the leignmg dynasty, howevei, the dmation of this djnastj was too 
shait and the liatied of its fonndeis too gieat foi this title to become peiinanent 
On the othei hand, as we have alread}’ obseived, the names ol oLhei d} nasties, such 
as the Han, the Tang, and the present Mandiinian Clung dviiastt, have become 
common expiessions, “Tang jin ” (Men of Tang) and “ Clmig yiu” (Men of Clung) 
aie constantly lecuiiing expiessions The jiiebent dynasty calls the kingdom bj 
its own title, “Ta Chmg Kwoh” (the Gieat Puie Kingdom), a eoiiimou cxpicssion 
is also “ Clung Chau ” (the Puie Dynasty) “ Hwa Hsia ” (the Cloiious PIsia) is a 
name to beiefeiied to the ancient Hna dynasty (2205 to 17C9 B c ), but came into 
use only at a latei peiiod The “ Kitai ” of the Russians and the ‘ Katliay ” of the 
Persians aie names deiived fiom the KitanTartaiswho luled in Noith Chuia flora 
957 to 1125 imdei the name of the Liaii (Liao) d} nasty The Indian Praddhists 
call China " Chm tan ” (the Morning Dawn) Manzi, oi Many, is the name of 
youtheru Clima, and has also been extended to include the whole of Clun.i since 
the Sung dynasty weie diiveu out of the uoibh bj the Mongols and took uj) then , 
1 esidence in Hang Chan m 1227 a d as the southern Snug dj nasty Manzi was 
the object of the expedition of Colunihas (cf Vol I, p 34-9) " Tung tu” (the 

Laud of the East) ls employed as a name foi China only by Mohammedan aulhoia 

The origin of the name “China” is still entiielv doubtful That it is to be 
lefeired to the Chm dynasty is extiemely unlikely, ui view of the evidence cpioted 
by Feidiiiand Eieiheir von Richthofen The same author denies the connection 
of the name with the Sinim of the Old Testament (Isaiah), the old Peisian 
Matshin, the Gieat Tshin, which was certainly a name toi China m the Middle 
Ages, and with. Tshma, winch occuis m the legal code of Maun and in the Mahab- 
harata On the othei hand, the vaiious peoples of antiquity knew China as Am, 
dim, Tsm, Tshin, Tshma, and Tzmistan Richthofen coiisideis that the name iiom 
which all the«e appellations weie deuved was spiead along the maiitime ti ailing 
routes, and deiives it fiom “Yi nan” (South of the Sun), hy wluch name the 
Chmese of antiquity designated Tongkmg and Cochin Chmn, and peilmps also 
Cambodia The fact that Maico Polo speaks of the sea at Zayton (Kwang chan 
fu, between Amoy and Fuchau) as the sea of Tschm, seems evidence m favour of 
this theory The name employed by the Romans, “ Seies," may possibly be derived 
irom sze, sse, ssei (the Chinese word for silk) 

S The Country and its Population 

(a) Gonfiyui ation — The enormous empire of Chma, with the two adjommg 
< 50 untues Manehuiia and Mongoha (Dzungaiia, Hi, and East Tmkestan), has an 
area of 9,831,100 square kilometres, of which 5,309,100 belongs to Chma proper, 
942,000 to Manclmiid, and 354,000 to Mongolia The countiy is situated in the 
east of Asia between 50° and 19° lat N, and 75° and 132 5° long, east of Green- 
wich With the exception of the coast line helongmg to the penmsula of Korea 
and Russian East Siberia, the eautein fiontiei of the empire is bounded by the 
±hree seas known as the Chma Sea, the Eastern Sea, and the Yellow Sea, all of 
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which are, spealring, part of Lhe Pacific On the iioitli and norfchwe&L Cluna 

i& bounded by Russia, on the southwest by Tibet, which is tiibiiLaiy to it, on the 
south by Tongkmg and Siam (see the map, “ China ”) 

The only mountain laiige which has exeicised any mateiial iiiftuenee upon tlu‘ 
histoiical development ol the countiy is the Nan-ling (Soutliein Piauge), an offshoot 
of the Himalaya, this mountain chain passes tlnuiigh Yunnan, loims Lhe noitliein 
buundaiy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, tiaveises Chekiang, and attei icachmg Lhi 
sea, IS bioken into the Chiisau Islands and othei gioups, thus cutting off Lhe south- 
east fiom the rest of China with a pieoipitous baniei bioken by a tew jiasses , to 
this fact is due the long independence and exclusiveness of this distnct The 
suiiace of China as a whole slopes fiom the west to the east, the mountainous 
coiintiv lies between the meiidian passmg through Canton to the tioutieis of Tibet, 
while east of this meiidian and south of the Yangtsze Kiaug the hill cuiuiti> 
hegms , to the northeast of this iivei lies the gieat plain, the most tuntful pait of 
the conntiy The chaiacteiistio featuie of Pecliili, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu is 
the yellow loam sod. which was fiist descuhed in 1864 h> Raphael Piiiiipelly, and 
IS supposed to he the deposit of fiesh-watei lakes Riclithoten is moie probably 
collect in his view that the loam was piecipitated under atmo&pheiical action, 
with the exception of those places in the steppes wlieie it appeals as the deposit 
of salt lakes (lake loam) The loam is bioken by piecipitous goiges, which often 
leach a depth of many hundred feet and form a serious obstacle to ooinmuiucatiou 
They aie, however, a certain advantage to Lhe population, inasmuch as iiuinetous 
dwellings and often whole vdlages have been excavated m then walls Wheie 
there is a suftioiency of lain the loam is extiemely fertile, hub the inhabitants 
have neither the means nor the knowledge for scientific iiiigatioii 

In the geogiaphy ot China iiveis are of much gi eater impoitaiice than mountains, 
especially the Lliiee gieat stieams which tiaveise the empire from west to east, the 
Hoaiiglio, Yangtsze Kiang, and the Chukiaug The Hoangho (Yellow River) has 
so often hiiist its banks and fiooded the countiy as to have been called “ the 
plague of China,” and is said to have completely changed the lower part of its 
bed no less than nine times , it rises in the plain ot Odontala south of the Kueuluu 
Moimiams, and passes through Noith China for a distance of more than 4,800 
kilometies The distiict which it waters is about 1,211,700 sipiare kilometres in 
extent The cour.se of the Hoangho was apparently followed by the first immi- 
giants whose descendants we now know as Chinese, and in its valley the laiger 
part of ancient and medieval Chinese histoiy has been woiked out Smee 1852 
the Hoangho has emptied itself into the Gulf of Pechdi, though formerly it flowed 
into the YeUow Sea south of the peninsula of Shantung The nature of its bed 
makes it of no impoi Lance as a naiigahle watoiway 

The Yangtsze Kiang (so named only in its lowci reaches from Nanking 
onward, towaicl Yaugchaul is known in its uppei coinse as Kin slia Iviang 
(Eivei of the Golden Sands), its ceutial poition bemg called incielj Kiang oi 
Takiang (Rjvei, oi Great Rivei), and fiom Wuchang onwaid it is usually known 
as Chang-kiang (the Long Ri\ei) It rises in the Tangla Moiuitams, haidl} 160 
kilometies from the souices of Lire Hoangho and the Kueulim lange Its bed, w hicli 
is fuUy 5,1 00 kilometies m length, passes thiough the central Chmesa proi mces of 
Szechwan, Hupei, Ngan-hwei, and Kiangsu It wateis a distnct of more than 
1,402,000 sc[uaie kilometies It is also the most impoitant Ime of eommiimcation 
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111 China j townt, such as Nanking, Hankau, Wuchang, Icliaug, and Chungking aie 
Mtualed upon Uus stieani As fai as Hankaii iL is suliicientlj deep lo peimit the 
passage of Luge .steanieis, and its impoiLauee svill he iiicieased in this le.speot by 
the const! uctiun of canals to pa,ss the lapids between Ichang and Ohuugkiiig 

The Chukiang (the Peail Eivei) uses lu Yunnan, and is fuiuied liy the continence 
of the East, Noith, and 5\^est iiveis, of whidi tiihutaiies the lattei, the Sikiang, is 
the most inipoitant The Chukiang passes thioiigh youth China, and leaches the sea 
ueai Canton, it wateis a district estimated atmoie than ^>32,000 spuaie kihuneties. 


ih) The Population — Nothing ceitaiii is known of the oiigiu of the Climese 
people The theoi-i that would lefer then ouginal ancestors to the tinie of the 
Towel of Babel cannot he established hv eiidence, winch is ecpially lacking for 
the tlieoiies pioposed by Tciiien de la Conpeue and fiolieit Keiiuanaj Douglas, 
which would considei them as descended fioin the Accadiaus, lelyiug ainoiig oihci 
evidence upon the siunlaiity of the eailiesb Chinese wilting to the ciuieifoim sciijit. 
Moie piobable is the view of raohthofen, lliat the ougiual lioiue of tiie linst imirii- 
giauts into China was in the vallej of the Taiim, wlieie they ma\ have come mto 
contact with Accadian and Indian civilization Such an oiigm, if pio\ ul, does not, 
liowevei, explain the gieat diffeience of the Climese from all the otliei pcviplcs, 
of Asia (as, foi instance, m the entiie absence of a piiestly oi luilitaiy piofessiouat 
class) , still less does it exiilaui the sinnlaiilies (foi example, the appaieut existence 
of a ceiLam amount of astionomical kuowdedge at so eaily a 2 ieuocl as Unit oi the 
Hsia dynasty) Equally difficult is it to discovei evidence of then oiigiii fioiii 
ethnogiapliical in(iuu^ Accoiduig to E Baelz the mam putt of blast Asia (the 
greatei pait of China, Jajiau, Koiea, Eoimosa, Mongolia, and Tibet) is nihabiLed 
by a population of about 500,000,000 of Mongolian lace, to whicli must be added 
the peoples of Eintliei India with the Malays It is scaicelj possible to thaw a 
dehuite line of demai cation betwmeu these and the Mougolvaus In Noith Asia, 
Manchuria, ui the clistiict of the Sungari Eivei, in pait of Koioa and in a pait of 
the west coast of Japan, the Mauchu-Ivoieau type is piedoiniimut In China we 
also meet with the Miotse and the little known Lolo , m .Southern China and J aiian 
infusions of Polynesian blood can be tiaced, while a slight infusion of Ihe woolly 
liaiied negio appears at laie inteivals The tiue Mongolian is piedominant uv 
Central and Soutliei n Clima , fuithei south the Malay tj pe becomes moic piomiiient, 
as does the Manchu-Koiean m the north 

These facts aie uidisputable, hub they do not help us to solve the iiddle of the 
niigm of the Chinese oi of the races which existed m the East at the time of iheir 
migwtions Of such indeiiendent races wdiicli have either been exteunuiated or 
absoibed by the Chinese, there may have been a gieat number, though it is nnpio- 
hable that any one of these laces was considerable in its numbeis Mention is 
made of the San Mmii ui the Slinking, the histoiical record of the time ot Yao and 
Yu (2145-204:6 and 2255-2206 bo), and in a speech made by Nmg Wu of Chau 
(1134-lllG B c) against Chau hsin of Shang before the battle of Mu, he lefeis to 
eight auxiliary peoples, the Yung, Shu, Cliiang, Mao, W'ei, Lu, Pliaiig, and Pbo. 
At a later period, between the eighth and seventh cehtuiies ii C , raeuLiou is made 
of eight tribes of the Dsimg (Yung) who weie western haibaiiaiis in Shantung, 
Chill, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, and on the frontier of the kmgdom The Ti, who 
were northern barbarians, dwelt la .Shansi and Clnli, the I baihaiians ot Shantung 
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extended as far a?, the Han Eivei, and the Man lived on the centi.il and iqiper 
Yangtsze, cliiefl} on the light baidc But the luimhei of the tubes Lluit laid not then 
been subdued luu&b have been touch gieatei , even at tlio pieseut day, uioie than 
two thousand six huadied yeais kter, tubes of oiigmal inliabitants in conqdcte oi 
paitial ludepeudeiice aie cousLantl) found m the southern aud western pioMULC', 
of the empue That .such tubes as the Li (Liraiii oi Luuu, piobablv desLendauts 
of the Miaotsze to whom Kuhlai Xliau [Sin Tsu] is said to liai’e assigned a pint ot 
Founoba in ld92) bhould liase held then giouiid in the uiteuoi of Foimosa and 
Hainan is the less leinaikahle, m view of tlic fact that e\en at the pieseiil dai 
whole tubes ot ougmal inhabitants have been able to luamtam then indeiiendeuLe 
in the jnovmees on the inaiulaud, wlieie the Chinese supieraauy has eiuliaed foi 
hundieds or thousands of }eais 

The JMiaotsze aie divided into sung (savage) and sliuh (domesticated) aecoidiug 
to the amount of Chme.se civilization which they have acquiied, and live to tlie 
mimhei of fully eighty diffeient tubes m Ivwaugtuiig, Kwaugsi, Hunau, Yunnan, 
and Kweiebaii They aie supposed to be lelatious ot the Siamese and Buimese, 
and possibli the Hakkas belong to the same lace, these foreigners aie .said to have 
immigiated into the two Kwaugs appaieutly at the time of the Mongol ilyuast) of 
Kiangsu or HhaiiLung, in 1205-13b8 It was not until 1730 that the Miaotsze 
in Y'uiman and Kweiohau weie subjected to the Chinese supiemaoy, wheieas m 
Kwangsi independent tubes still niamtaiii then existence The Yao oi Yau ym, 
also .said to be membeis of the Miaotsze, lived m Jvwangsi until the twelfth cen- 
tuiy and then migiated to the pemnsnla of Liauchaii, wheie they still continue a 
half-mdependent existence , m 1832 tliey began a levolt whicli ivas only suppiessed 
With difficulty The otliei gieat gioiip of ougmal mhabitants which has main- 
tained itself withm the country is that of the Lolo m S/ecliwan and Yunuan, who 
are thought to he related to the Kakyes, Hhams, and Buimese , they aie also divided 
into tubes which have made a nominal submission to the Chinese and tubes which 
decline to allow the Chinese a passage thiougli tlien niountams, whence they 
make raids upon the suiioundmg distiiota 

The fact that liistoiical dooumeiita and ethnology give us no definite staitmg- 
point for onr investigations makes it necessaiy to turn to other sources of informa- 
tion upon the degree of civilization attained at the time of then migiation by the 
ancestors of the mixed people wlm now inhabit the modem district of Obma The 
most lehable evidence i.s to be found in the eailiest stj le of Chinese wntmg , this is 
of a hieroglyphic nature, and contains a luimbei of signs (said to be six hundred and 
eight, though really moie) which are undoubtedly ideogiaphic The resemblance 
between the original foim of the signs and the objects which they represented is 
clearly recognisable The mvention ot this wiitmg is said to belong to the legendary 
period , the hieroglyphic signs ceased, as early as the fourth ceutiuy b G , to be lep- 
lesentations ot dehmte objects, and had become piiiely conventional The meaning 
of the eailiest idcogi aphs wa-. usuall) modified by the addition of signs icpiesentmg 
tho we,st, a sheep, a cmv, and a woman , the west and to letum mean, to pa8,s sentence 
as a judge , the west and the earth mean, victim of the i iilei , the west and a woman 
mean, to wish or desire, tho rvest and tho sign iiiiplymg valuable mean, to buv oi 
to sell (objects of value from the west’), a sbeep and the sign fni gieab inean, 
good or excellent , a sheep and the .sign for the pionouii I mean, self -lespect oi 
pride t^the possession of sbeep being a sign of distinction) , a sheep and a man 
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mean, false (slieep stealei ?) , a sheep and a pimce or a guide mean, a Iieid ur 
ciowd ( the piincB being the possessor of Hocks) , a sheep and the sign foi words 
mean, to investigate caiefiilly, to discuss a mattei , a sheep and wings mean, to 
hovel, to look back, dignified, seiious (a winged lani 0 , a sheep and the sign foi 
ill mean, to itch or to sciatch, a cow and the sign for coveiing mean, secuutv, 
impusonment , two cows mean, fiiend, a cowand the sign of avauce mean, to 
appiopiiate (cattle-liftei /), a woman and tlio sign foi tiiith mean, lusmnalmg, 
peisimsive, cunning ill sjieech, one woman above anothei means, beaiititid , a hand 
ovei a woman means, secuie, hrm, in peace , a lool ovei a woman means, quietness, 
peace, oi to be at lest, two women togethei mean, to dispute oi to quauel , com 
above a woman means, to be bowed undei a heavy biudeii, to beai a weight, oi to 
be in office, to send some one to do something, a woman with the sign foi diit 
means, a wife and to obey, a woman and the sign foi to take mean, to many, 
a man and a field mean, a husband 

If, with the help of the objects repiesented m the liieioglyphic wilting, 
togethei with the collocations above mentioned, the attemjit he made to diaw a 
pictme of the conditions ivliich pievailed at the time when these signs weie in 
use, we may conclude that a nation migrated into the couiitiy fioni the West, 
letaming many lecollections of then old home, though, these weie somewhat 
clouded, or that they weie a people who douved wliatevoi civilization tliey 
had from the West, a people also who weie m tne stage ot tiausitioii liom 
nomadic to agiicultiiial lite and settled habitations liiches, howevei, at that 
time consisted chiefly of flocks and heids, and the possession of these implied 
powei and influence The most common ciimes wcie slieep-stealiug and cattle- 
lifting, and the health oi the stiayiug ot sheep was the subject upon which 
Intel est was chiefly concentiated The woman, whom the man peiliaps even 
then earned off by foice for maruage, was legaided as an mfeiior and jealous 
creatuie, to be kept m stem subjection, hei buniness was the household caies and 
the menial duties of the establishment The man cultivated the field , he was tiee 
and icspected, the woman’s lot was toil and seclusion A highly developed wui- 
sliip (of spnits 01 ancestois) seems to hai’e existed, at any late, the gieat number 
ot saciificial les&els, m many cases ot the same form as those used at the piesent 
day, point to a comprehensive and extiemelj mmiite ceremonial 

C The Mythical Peeiod 

AcooedihCt to Chinese tradition, the woild was developed from chaos, which 
was formed like an egg, fiom this came foith fiist the epnekenmg powei, the gieat 
breath, the life (Tai Ohi), by the influence of which the geim of life within was 
awakened to life, when it divided into the male and female piinoiple (Ym and 
Yang) The male piinciple, which was pme, blight, and light, rose up and foimed 
the heaven , the unclean, daik, and heavy female pimciple sank downwaid and 
foimed the eaitli Tlotli of these piuieiples aie henceforward continiuUv opeiative 
m the woik of destruction and lenoiatiou Aflei this division, there aiises fiom 
the paits (oi is cieatcd) Paiikii, who is often lepieseiited with liammei and chisel 
as foimiiig the caith , at the same time Iheie is a tradition of him that after his 
death Ins Ineath became the wind, Ins voice the thunder, Ins left eye the sun, and 
his right eye the moon, his blood the iiveis, his linii the trees and plants, his flesh 
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the ground, Ins sweat the lam, and the parasites upon Ins hodj the men Panku is 
the aueestoi of the hist lacc of iiileis, the lieaieuly eiiipeiois, of wlneli Iheie weio 
thiiLeen geueiatioiis, these weie followed )i^ tlieeaitlih lace of eleien genci<iU(Jiis, 
and the lunii.iu laoe of nine gcneiations These m tiiiii weie siieceedetl l)v the age 
ot the hve diagons (hiotheis), composed of tSlnli ti, with litt>-inue genenitions, o) 
IIq lo, with thiee geiieiatioiis, of Lieiituiig, with .six gcneiations, oL .Su iiiiiig, w ith 
foui geneiations, and of Sun fei, with twent}-two pniiees, who excited a toiuiiitin' 
luthieiiee ipioii mankind b) then exaiii]ilcs 

The eighth age m that ol Yiii ti (thiiteeu iiileis), the most pionnnenL o[ whom 
aie Yu chao (the one liiiiig m a ne.st) and Sui \cii Siu leii, as the Clmiese I'lo- 
metheus, pioduced hie hy lubhiiig tivo sticks togethei, and is also ,said to lia\e 
diseoieteil a iiieau.s of commuiiK atioii by Uing knots in string, while Yu ibao 
taught men to hiiild dwelling-places at the time when they Inid begun to eat flesh 
instead oi living upon a vegetal lan diet, and had thus made enemies of the ani- 
mals, which had hitheito been fiiendly to them 

The ninth age, that of Shan lung, iiiLludes five ruleis, most of whom weie 
'Conceived and liom in some miiaculous wav ^"11 lived fiom 

2So2 to 27d8 B c ), w lio is lepieseuted wnth the body of a snake and the head ot an 
ox, 01 oi a man witli two homy exciescences, taught men to hsh, to tame the six 
domestic animals, and to use tlicm foi the suppoit of life The diagon-lmise 
hi ought him on its back the wiitmg of the Lo iivei, which is said to have led to 
the discoveiy of the eight diagiams (l^akwa) Fu hi is said to have shaied with 
Tsangki, wimm othei authoiities place six luuidied yeais latei, the hononv of_ 
discovenng the fiist alphabet, the mtioduction of family names and of musical 
insLrumeuls is also aseuhed to him His successoi, Sheii nung (Yen ti, said to 
have lived fiom 2737 to 2705), the dunue liusbanduian with the human body and 
the ox’s head, was the iiiveiitoi of the plouglishaie and discoverei of the hve 
ceieals, the use of which he taught the people, he also discoveieil the medici- 
nal piopeilies of plants and intioduced maikets and oommeioe by baitei He 
was succeeded by .^eveii moie generations The clistiiiguislimg teatuie of this last 
age is the fact that the supieme powei becomes heieditaiy m one faiml> 

Tlie duration of the mythical peiiod, that is, until Huang ti (2404 B 0 ), is esti- 
mated by some Chinese authors at 2,264,777 yeais, and by others at one million 
jeais longei 

D Tiik Legendary Period 

According to .some authoiities, the legendary period contmues until the age 
of Yu, that is, until the beginning of the Hsia dynasty, 2205 B c , accordmg to 
othei s, until the begimuug of the Chau dynasty, 1112 BO As Kail Arendt obseiv es 
in his “ Synchronistic Tables of Eiileis foi the Histoiy of the Chmese Dynasties,” the 
dates given by the different histoiians and annals show great discrepancies Foi 
instance, the Bamboo Books, which weie diseoveied m 279 a d and consist of 
tablets of bamboo found m the giave of Ring Hsiang of We, who died m 319 b c , 
contammg the mythical and the legendary histoiy as well as the annals of dim of 
We, reduce the dates at the commencement by two bundled and thirteen yeais 
It IS not until 850 b c that chionological harmony begins 

The age of Suli yi moludes the following lulers Huang ti, 2704 to 2595 b c , 
aesident m Chili, Sha Hao, Jus son, 5594 to 5511 B c,iesideut in ShangLnng, 
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Chuan hsu, 2 >10 to 2433 B c, nephew of tbe -..,0 i 
Xujiis nephew. 2432 to 2303 b c . Leeulent h> 

?on of the preceding, deposed, Yao, 2337 to 99 fq ,, ’ ^ ® 

Shaiisi, Slum, 2258 to 2206 b c, step-son of Yacr, i in 

Hiing, Hoang ti, Yao, and Shnn\aieVn ;elu;rtfaf hf “ 

name which is also applied to the whole age, althoncrl, n 1 ^ i ‘‘ 

of luleiK The gicatei pait of the histoiy of this nefiod 
development of the people proceeded veiv slowdv ^ 

Olunese themselves, civilization must hue ^ 

Huang ti the emplojmeut foi a boat of a tiee tiunk whidrind'^b level, as imdei 
and fitted with a mast, is mentioned as a new d™ oV! 1 r m r'' "" 

ave been the fust to distiimmsl, t,b« m 


to have been the fii&L to distinguish the h\e eolm,,/ /n.....’, i 1 1 n , 

yelloiv, and white), accoiding to those of the buds an 1 f1^ fl ^ black, 

event, which maiks the begmmug ot a loiw-emW? 

upon a political and social basis, is the division of thp'’n le, sting 

Mds, elh consisting of one hiindied man 

divided into thiee iow,s, each low consistnig of thiee helds, thus, j:t, the eight 
outer fields belonging to the people, while tlie cential nlni , 1 . m 

Bovemment, the neeWee et which wete .ci,c4S if, !1 “‘rT'“T'»''' ‘ 
who weie also entiiisted with the supeivisioii of the behls 1 ^ 

One such field was called a lin, thiee lin = one p ug tne 1 

onei,teni = ouedu,tendu = oneshy,tenshv=ojiecbm, T ^ u ~i i’ , ^ " 

meat 01 piovince) the latei vassal pnncipalities .semHo 

To the nile of fehun belong the woiks of Yu wIhpB u < t ^ 1.1 

h;»t p.. ,B..ph m the U.M »ecu„. the 

XI , -.r Tt t XI j! 1 ^ ^t the diainaae wniks uudei- 

taken hv Tu liiclitliofen and otheis aie piobablv « x 1 

ii,= ^ » 4 - 1 u 1 x h naoiy nioio collect in eunsiduing 

this section as ot especial, though not of exchisivsHr xrcc,, „vi > , ^ 

y« who seemed by Ins ene^. the favem ol the em?eimtl”m33ed“in, 
two daughtets n ma.iisgo, and when the empew,-, . 

was appointed liis successoi, and took u]> his lesideuce m Shansi 

Yu was the hrat empeioi of the Hsia di nasty, whieh includes seventeen lemti- 
mate lulers and lasted xiom 2205 to 1766 b c The peiiod from 2118 to 2079, 
during which the nsuiper Haii Cho ruled, is the most eventful poition of this age 
Tai Kang, the giandson of Yu. a dissolute piince, was deposed m 2160 attei a 
reign of twenty-nine jears he was succeeded by bis jLiger hiotliei; Chung 
Kang. Ti Hsiang, the son of this lulei, was conqueied m 2199 by Hau Cho, who 
muidered eveiy membei o the Yu tamily The empiess, howevei, sueeeed;d in 
escaping, and while m flight she gave biith to a sou, Shao Kang, who, after many 
adventures, kflled the usmpei in the yeai 2079 Ti Knei, the last em^ieioi of this 
dynasty, and his wife, Mei Hi, are depicted as dissolute tyiants, whose lule was 
ended in 1783 Hu, pinice of Shang a descendant of Huang ti Howevei, it 
was not until 1766 Hat Lu ascended the thione as Cheng Tang, and became the 

first ernpeior of the Slung dynasty (dso Icnowii as Ym since 1401). which lasted 

until 1122 B 0 Little is known of the twentj-eight princes of this dynasty, most 
of whom are merely mentioned by name in the annals Cheng Tang (1766- 
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1754) who took up his lesidence m Ilouan, was a poweiful and upiighfc monarch. 
Under his siiocessois the capital was constantly tiansfeiied to diffeient places m 
Honan, and to Shantung, Pechili, and Shensi (neai Smganfu) 

The last eiuppioi, Chau hsin (1154—1122), like the last of the llsia, was a 
ciiiel tyiant, and his consult Tan ki was of a none the less degcneiale chaiactei 
He was oveithiown h}'- Wu waug of Chau The hostility between the t\\ o f.unilies 
seems to hai^e been of long standing, and had at any late existed since 1327, when 
Tan fii, the ‘ old duke” (Ku kung), had given his distiict the name of Chau His 
grandson Wen waug (King Wen), oi Hsi po (chief ot the west), made an atteniiit, 
accoiding to Chinese authois, though in vain, to cunveit the empeioi to hettci 
methods , he died m 1135 His son Wu waug fanally opposed Chau hsm, and con- 
qiieied him in the battle of Mu in 1122, aftei which the empeioi burnt himself 
alive 111 Ins palace, togetliei with Ins wives and Ins tieasmes Wu wang ascended 
the tliione in 1122, with liira begins the Chau dynasty (until 249 B u) The 
begiuiiiiig of the liistoiical peiiod is usually placed in the yeai 875 b o On 
August 29 of this 1 eai an eclipse of the sun is mentioned as havmg taken place 
duinig the government of the empeior Yu wang, which enables the date to be 
aecuiately established Theie is, howevei, no reason why the historical peiiod 
should not begin with the outset of the Chau dynasty 

E Tiiu Eeligion, Philosophy, and Civilization op the Ancient Chinese 

(a) The Beligwn — The ancient Chinese religion, the oiigm of which i? 
unknown, teaches of a supieme being, the heaven, Tien, incarnate as a siipieme 
ruler, Shang ti The lehgion is, howevei, veiy fai fiom being a puie monotheism, 
on the coutiaiy, it peoples the univeise with heavenly, eaithly, and human spiiits 
winch can exeicise influence and leceive woislup. To the heavenly spirits belong 
the sun, the moon, the planets, and some of the constellations, to the eaithly 
spuits, the mountains, seas, sticams, iiveis, springs, trees, etc Theie is, moieovei, 
a special guaidian spuit of the empire, togetliei with sjniits of the soil At an 
eailiei period foi eveiy pimcipality, and now foi eveiy town and locality, theie aie 
guaidian spiiits of agnculture, of the ciops, of the heuls, etc To the class of human 
spnits belong the spuits of the deceased in then lelations with the family, that is,, 
the aucestois and the spuits of famous men The religion nevei had, and does not 
now possess, a priesthood The emperor is the high piiest, and is obliged to perfoim 
m person ceitam leligious duties, such as that of offeiiug prayer m the temple of 
heaven, while there are oLliei s which he may leave temporarily or permanently to 
his official lepiesentatives In Ins double capacity as emperor and father of his 
people he assumes responsibility to the heaven for the beliaviom of his subjects, 
and national misfortunes aie considered as due to remissness on his pait 

(h) The Plnloso'phy — Together with the religion, popular participation in 
whicli depends solel) upon the piactice ol ancestor woislup, and tlie ceiemonial 
theieby implied, two philosophical schools of thought have existed fioin an early 
peiiod On the one hand, the system of intuitive, metaphj’sical pliilnsojdiy, fiom 
which Taoism has been developed, and an ethical political system, now known as 
Confucianism However, neither Lao tsze nor Knng fu ts/e (m Latin foim 
Confucius) weie the creatois of the teaching afeeiibed to them, oi named after 
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them On the contiary, both have expressly declared themselves to be merely 
the preachers and the exponents of the teachmgb of eadiei sages As legaiils 
Confuoiamsm, an additional pioof of this truth may be found in the fact that Ins 
so-called classical works, commonly known as the "Five Kmg ” and “Foui 
fthu,” and also often as the "Thnteen King,” belonged to a much earlier time 
than tire life of Kuiig fu t&ze 

The gieat classics can be enumeiated as follows 1, The Iking (hook of 
changes), which was destined to expound the eight tiigiams composed of whole 
and bmken lines, and the sixty-foin hexagiams, fuitliei developed fiom tliese, 
which weie used foi pm poses of foietelling the futme These symbols, which 
belong to the mythical peiiod (of p 61), me certainly oldei than the tlmteeuth 
centuiy eg Wen wang of Chau, the father, and Ohau kung, the hiothci, of the 
hist empeior of this dynasty, aie said to have produced the explanations of these 
symbols pieseived m the Iking The lemaiumg ten sections of the work are, 
piubably m eiior, asciihed to Kung fu ts^e 2 The Shu kmg (the book of liisto- 
iical lecuids), contains the remnants of a much laigei collection of histoiical events 
and examples, extending fiom 2357 to 027 B c The composition of this woik is 
also asciibed to Kung fu tsze, hut the fiist mention of his authoiship occuis in 
the second centuiy B c , thiee hundiecl and hfty jeais after his death Moieovei, 
Kuug fu tsze diuiug his life nevei played that pait which was afterward assigned 
to him by Shi Huang ti (220-210, cf below, p 76), at a time when schniais 
desiied a leader round whom they could form a party After Ins death, a 
temple was erected to him on the order of the duke, ui Lu, the pimcipahtj of 
his biith, m which saciihce was offeied foui times a jear But it was not until 
the yeai 1 A D that the empeioi Pmg Ti, of the older western Han dynasty, cun- 
feiied upon him a supplementary title of honour, and offeimgs weie niaile to him 
in all the impeiial schools, foi the fust time, in the year 57 4. u Until GOO 4 n 
he shaied this honour with Chau kung, the duke of Chau, and the iiisL temple 
was dedicated to him outside the piovince of Ln, m 028 Howevei, no djnasti 
has doiie so much m his hononi as the leigumg Manchii dynasty 3 The 
Shi king (llie book of songs), rontams thiee bundled and five songs, winch 
may peihaps be called national odes and festival songs for different occasions, 
belonging to the peund of 1765 to 585 B c The 8hi kmg is also assigned 
to Kuug fu tsze, no doubt erioneoiisly In any case, the Shi, and also the 
Shu, existed long befoie his time 4 The Chan li, the State institutions (the 
State oalendai) of the Ohau dynasty, is said to belong to the twelfth cen- 
tiuy B c Like most of the othei books, ib was lost during the Chin dvnastv, 
and not lediscoveied until the year 40 a D 6 The 111 (book of ceiemomes), ni its 
piesenfc foim consists of two texts which were rediscoveied in the second centuiy 
A D The 111 is mentioned by Meng tsze But a hook of this name ceiLainly 
■existed at the time of Kuug fu tsze, if not hefoie him 6 The Liki (also a hook 
of ceiemomes), is a work apparently helongmg to the second centuiy A d , contain- 
ing eailiei explanations of the questions treated of in the Hu In this woilc is 
contained the so-called calendar of the Hsia dynasty, which, it it were geiiiune, 
would provide us with astronomical dates two thousand years befoie the Chiistian 
oia 7 to 9 The Chun chin (chiomcle of Kung fu tsze), propeily autumn and 
■spring, that is, the book of annals, contains the chronicles of the Ghmese knigdom 
drom 722 to 484 b c, arianged according to the leigns of the puuces of Lu This 
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work, ascribed by Meng tsze to Xung fu tsze, is a diy aud incomplete cluoniele, 
a mere skeleton, which has been clothed with luteie&t by the additions of the 
three expositors, Tso chiu ming, Kung yang, aud Kii hang 10 The Lun Yu cou' 
tains the conversations of Kung fu tsze, pioveibial sayings of the sage collected 
by his pupils 11 The works of Meng tsze, according to some authorities the 
woik of the pihilosophei him=elf, who lived from 371 to 288 R C , while otlieis con- 
sider it as the composition ot his pupils It is, at any rate, a collection of the 
sayings of this mastei 12 The Hsiao king (book of hlial love), is said to have 
been composed by Tsze sze, the giandson of Kung in tsze, from convei satioiis held 
by Kung fu tsze with one of his pupds It tieats of questions couceiuiug the fiil- 
hlment of the duties of filial affection, and also of the relations between mastei 
and servant 13 The dictionary XJihuya of the year 500 b 0, also coiitams poi- 
tions winch are suxiposed to date from the thiiteenth centuiy 14 The T.iliio 
(great teaching), also asciibed to the giandson of Kung fu tsze, teaches the duty of 
pidctising viitues, educating the people, and contmumg m peifeotiun 15 The 
Chung Yung (the unalterable mean), a work of the grandson of Kung fu tsze, 
teaches that whatever man has received from heaven is his nature, and that he 
who acts m haimony with it walks in the path of virtue, and that man can only 
learn this path by instruction Every one, especially the piiuce, must exeit influ- 
ence by example, and to be able to use these mflueuces he must strive foi 
perfection The way to this end lies, however, m the mean 16 The Tshu shu 
(the Bamboo Books), the origin of which has already been mentioned (p 62) These 
bamboo tablets, msciibed with moie than one hundred thousand signs, contained, 
besides annals, a copy of the Iking and thirteen othei woiks, in pait of a highly 
imaginative charactei A book that, though not authentic, is higlilj esteemed 
foi the Idige mass of tiadition it relates, is the Kung tsze kia } ii (sayings of Kung 
fu tsze among his pupnls), dating fiom the thud centuiy b 0 

Most of the works above mentioned, with the exception of the Ikmg, the woiks 
of Meng tsze, and the Urhya, were lost m the general destruction of liooks 
which took place under Slii Huang U (cf p 75), and some of them were not 
lediscoveied for a consideiable period In many cases they were lecoveied in an 
incomplete state, oi m different and disci epant texts The industiy of ooUectois 
and expositois has lestoied as much as was possible. But Chmese ciitics consider 
many ot the passages, officiaEy recognised as genuine, to be doubtful oi false. 
Howevei, the classical works of the Chinese in their piesent state must be cou- 
sideied as representing a faithful picture of the ages m which they weie composed, 
01 , auy late, of those ages as they appealed to the later Chinese 

The other school of thought, Taoism, possesses no ancient works beyond the 
half-legendaiy Tao teh kmg, asciibed to Lao tsze, tlie book of the way aud of 
Mitue Lao tsze (the old youth), wliose tme name is said to have been Li E, is 
said to have been boin m 604 B c, and to have disappeaied in 517, after a meet- 
ing with Kung fu tsze, which can hardly be historical In the Tao teh Icing are to 
be found many quotations, mtroduced with the words “ a sage,’ “ an old man,” a 
fact which proves that the teaching of Lao tsze cannot have been new What Lao 
tsze advocates as lesultmg fiom the wisdom of eailiei period, s is complete 
abstinence aud mtiospection. The meanuig of the woid "Tao” has nevei been 
explained oi understood Like the HeEenistic “Logos,” it is at once the effi- 
cient and the material cause. Lao tsze says of the Tao, " It vzaa undetermined and 
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perfected, existing before the heaven and the earth Peaceful was it and mconi- 
piehensible, alone and unchangeable, filling everything, the inexliaubtible mothei 
of all things I know not its name, and theiefoie I call it Tao I seek aftei its 
name, and I call it the Gieat In greatness it flows on for eiei, it letiies and 
retiiins Tlieiefore is the Tao great” Another passage has led cutics to sup- 
pose Hehiew influence “ AVe look for the Tao, but we see it not, it is colouiless 
AVe heaikeu for it, we do not hear it, it is voiceless AVe seek to giasp it, and can- 
not compieheud it, it is foimless That which is colourless, soundless, and foim- 
less cannot he deseiihed, and theiefoie we call it One” The fact that culouiles«, 
soundless, and formless in the Chinese text aie lepiesented by Ji, hi, wei, has led 
Abel E^musdt, Victor von Stiauss, and Josei)h Edkins, lu opposition to the views 
of almost aU other Chmese scholars, to assert that Lao ts/e uas attempting to 
express the Hebrew Jehovah It is moie piohable that Indian influence, though 
this fact IS ec|ually impossible to piove, gave the impulse to the development of 
this mtuitional teaching As regards his cosmogony, Lao tsze takes Ins stand upon 
the ancient Chinese teaching “The Tao brought foitli One, One hioiight foith 
Two, Two brought foith Thiee Three brought forth eveiybhmg Eveiything 
leaves behind it the dailoiess out of which it came, aud goes foiwaid toward the 
light, while the bieath of the void makes it perfect,” that is, horn tire original 
clians, which contams the geims of life, hut as hemg incoiporeal is called lire void, 
there are now developed the male and female piiuciples, wluch create dead mattei, 
lepiesented by its three highest appear ances as heaven, eaiLh, aud man, to whicii 
the bieath gives life 

To summaiise the fuithei development of Taoism, its most fimuishing peiiod 
was that of contest agamat Confucianism and shaip ciiticism of Kuiig fu tsze 
Kwaug tsze, Lieh yu kan (in Latm, Limis), aud peihaps also Chang Chu, place 
rather too great an emphasis upon Epicmean and Cyme tendencies, hut as tliinkeis 
stand liigh above Kiing fu tsze aud also above Meug tsze (Meug ko, Mencius, 371 
to 289 R c ), who 13 himself far m advance of his mastei But as eaily as the peiiod 
of Meug tsze, Taoism seems to have taken upon itself the alchemist and necio- 
mantio character, which has since been its dommant featuie It thus became a 
verj' saperfioial system of teaching, and the Tao priests tuined then attention from 
the pursuit of philosophy to the exploitation of supeiatition Where, in spite of 
these disadvantages, the doctrine was able to influence princes aud statesmen, it 
has always proved an obstacle to healthy development 

Taoism, though oiigmally ou a higher mtellecLual plane than Oonfucianivm, 
thus sunk far below it, while the dry woildly wisdom of Kung fu tsze aud his 
school mamtained its old position, and to the present day exercises nndiuunished 
influence upon the Chmese Confuciamsm teaches the ait of becoming a good 
father, official, minister, lauded noble, and emperor, of fulfilling the duties con- 
nected with a man’s position, and of seemg that suhoidmates, childien, and people, 
as well as officials, perform then duty likewise Begmnmg with the love of the 
child for his father, and concluding with the love of the emperoi for his people, 
the philosophy of this school embraces the whole lauge of human lelations, 
and has thereby gained a hold upon the life and conduct both of inchviduals 
and of the community which has remained unshaken to the present day (cf, 
p, 68, above). 
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(f) Tlie Civihzation of the Ancient Chinese — Taoism aud (Joufucmmsiii aie 
proofs of a liigh degree of intellectual development The gieat exponents ot these 
schools beai witness, and the fact is confiimed hy the evidence of tlie Chiuese 
classics, that this development began long before the dajs of Lao tsze and Jvniig 
fu tsze It must have been founded on a widespiead civili/atiou and a lelalue 
high (legiee of cultme In the Chau li, I li, and Li ki we find jaoofs of the exist- 
ence ot a compiehensive and detailed system of administiation The lights and 
duties of eveiy class of the population aie piesciibed to the smallest details Itvciy 
season has its appointed tasks Lull provision is made foi the obseivauce of ,ill 
ceiemonies connected with funerals, i eceptious, the dedication of temples, festnals, 
drinking feasts, archei}’, etc The lelations of parents to ohildien and children to 
parents are detailed in full foim and ceiemouj 

Gieat attention was paid to the equipment and evolutions of the tioops, to 
which ordeis weie tiansmitted by signal Two-wheeled chariots, lioth open and 
closed, and harnessed with one, two, three, and four hoises side by side, weie in 
common use In wai, chaiiots weie used drawn by two hoises and carrying thiee 
people, — the chaiioteei, a speaiman, and an archer The empeioi takes the held 
with ten thousand chaiiots Cavalry does not seem to have been emplo}ed in the 
eailiest peiiod, though jactines of cavaliy conflicts aie found belonging to the 
second centmy a d The aims m use were the spear, the halhcid, the swmd, 
the club, and the axe, the bow and auow and ciossbow The cleteusive aiiuuur 
apparently consisted of a small shield, and, m eaily times, of leather harness Thi" 
last was afteiward replaced by chain and mail armour 

In the aits of peace the Oluuese had also made great progress a thousand 3 ears 
at least before the Christian eia There aie in existence at the piesent day lessels 
of bronze which date fiom the Hsia, Shan, and Chau dj nasties The book called 
“Po ku tu In," the first edition of which belongs to the jeais lllD to and 
the “Si tsmg Kan kien,” a woik published by oidei of the empeioi Kieu lung in 
1759, and describing his collection of antiquities, contain niimeiuiis illustiations of 
these vessels They display excellent woikmanship and iicli oiiianientatiun Ani- 
mals aie often lepireseuted , mimeious examples of palaces, great and small, are 
met with A large niimbei of heauLiful woiks of art in nephiite aie also ni exist- 
ence, especially sacrihcial vessels and plates, with oiuamenls toi the extieniities of 
-chauot poles The ait of silk weavmg seems to have been Inghly developed, and 
the attention devoted to it at the couits of the empeioi and the piiuecs must have 
exercised a beneficial influence upon its progress Little is Icnowii of the art of 
pottery as practised by the Chmese Proofs exist of the production of pots and 
tiles of clay m the second and third centuiies b c , hut theie can he no doubt that 
■earthenwaie had been made at a much eailiei peiiod Poicelam ware, on the 
■othei hand, does not appear before the sixth 01 seventh centmy of the ChiisLian 
fiia (cf p 113) 

We have no certam knowledge concernmg the invention of written characters 
It appears from the Chau li, which probably belongs to the twelfth centiiiy B C, 
that in the ninth year of that centmy the histonaus of the different pimcipalities 
met together m the capital for the purpose of reducing pronunciation and wiiLten 
signs to a common standard Accordmg to a lexicogiaphei of the twelfth cen- 
tury A D, the Tai tung, the fiist powerful prmces of the Chau dynasty, leduccd the 
prevailing confusion to oidei and uniformity In the “ Unalterable hlcan,” a woik 
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Ijelouging to tlie fifth centuiy u c , rnenUon is made of the fact that it was the 
empeioi s pieiogative to anange use and custom, establish staudaid \yeights and 
measures, and determine the signs of the alphabet Fiom that time onwaicl it is 
said that all the chaiiot wheels throughout the kingdom were of the same shape, 
and that all wilting was executed with the same signs Tablets of bamboo \xeie 
used foi wilting e^en aftei the period of Kung fu tsae The signs were hist cut 
into these and then painted over with a composition of lacr^uei The invention, 

01 , at any rate, the geneial use, of the camel’s-han hiiish dates from the }eai 220 
B C At a latei peiiud silk and other cheaper mateiials weie employed The use 
of paper made of the baik of trees, hemp, lags, and old nets, does not appear before 
105 A D , and it can be proved that silk also was m use until the year 418 a d 

Of special mteiest foi our knowledge of earlj Chmese civili?'ation are the 
lemams, existing m different paits of bhantung, of the mteiior lining of tombs 
The two mam centies of these discoveiies aie upon the Wu tsze shan and on the 
Hiao tang shun In other parts of Shantimg these slabs appear sepaiatel) oi in 
twos and thiees They date fiom the second centuiy A d , piobably between the 
yeais 147-169 and 125-137 Howevei, lefeiences m the classics make it cei- 
tam that the art of sculpture lu low relief was widely spread tliumghout Chma 
dunug the second centuiy n c The scenes lepieseutecl upon the intenoi lining of r 
the above-mentioned tombs, whicli are rluefly known to us tliiough tlie leseaiches 
of Edouard Chavannes, arc most exclusively taken from the (Jhmese classics, hut 
then great laiiety aifoids a chaiacteiistio picture of ancient Oliina They nffoid 
1 epi osentatioiis of chaiiots, iiders, liattles, hunting, fishing, impeiial receptions, and 
of solemn piocessions with elephants, camels, and aiies (see the plate, "Ancient 
(Jliinese Htnue Belief ”) 

CeiLam repiesentations of palaces with rich deeoiations on the outer walls 
provide us with a complete explanation of a poem by Wang Wenkao, composed 
m the second half of the second centuiy A n, upon the “Palace of bupeinaLuial 
Hplendoiu ” This was elected at Lu in Shantung by King Kung, the sou of the 
emperor king (154-140 b c), in the second half of the second centmy n c Wang 
desculies the palace as follows “High above on the iippei beams aie baibaiiaiis 
in great numbei , they appeii to obseive the lules of eouiLly hehavioui by kneel- 
ing down, and they aie looking at one another , they have great heads and the 
fixed look of the viiltuie, they have enoimoiis heads, with deeply sunk eyes, and 
they open then ejes wide, they seem hke people who aie in dangei and aie 
afiaid, attacked by feai, they knit their eyeliiows and are full of uneasiness 
Divine beings aie upon the summit on the loof tice, a woman of nepliiite is 
looking down below at the window Suddenly the ga/e is tioubled by nu upioai 
and a crowd of hguies, as if demons and spirits weie Lheie All kmds and a whole 
company of bemgs are lepieseuted, those in heaven and those on the eaitli, the 
most different objects, tbe most remarkable lunacies, the gods of the mountains, 
the spiiits of the sea Then pictures aie tlieie With red and blue coloins the 
thousand figuies and then ten thousand transfoimations have been represented 
Everything has its pilace and its own character , through the colommg each is like 
to its kmd, and by art then bemg has been expressed Above we are taken back 
to the great separation (of the two elements out of chaos) and to the heginnmg of 
tlie earliest antiquity. There aie the hve diagons with two wings, Jen hoang, 
with las rune heads, Eu hi, with his body covered with scales, Kiu kwa, in foim a 
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mau above and a snake below Chaos is huge and without foim , its a^ipeaiaiioe is 
loiigh and unwoiked And heie appeal, blazing with light, Hoang Li Tang and 
Yn , they ha\e the chariot /ticit and' the hat nien , then mantles and clothes aie of 
difleient mateiials Beneath we see the thiee dynasties (of Hsia, Yu, and Chua) , 
heie aie the favouied wives of the empeioi, the chiefs of the levults, the fine sub- 
]ects and the pious sons, the famous men and the viitiioiis vnmeu, the vise and 
the stupid, the inutoi and the conqiieied, theie aie none that aie not lepieseufed 
The bad examples aie tlieie to mspiie posteiity with abhoiieuce foi the liad, vlule 
foi the mstiiiction of posteiity the good die tlieie ” The jialaces lepieseuted upon 
the slalis of the tombs aie oinamented with buds (peacocks, pheasants, busfaids, 
owls, geese, and ciows) and apes at play, also with a falcon swooping upon a haie 
These animals aie seen upon the loof iiee and upon the bioad, loot-like coieiing 
of pillais, standing appaiently by themselves , othei slabs contain lepiesentafions 
of fabulous bemgs of a mythical peiiod, and poitiaits of the eaily empeiois and 
heioes which lesemble those described by Wang 

F The Ancient History oi China 

{a) The Chav, Dynasty {1122 to 249 B G) — The home of the ancestois of 
the Chau was oiigmally situated in the neighbourhood of the modern Pmohau, iii 
the oential pait of the Clung Paver, a tiibutaiy on the left bank of the Wei, which 
again runs into the Hoangho Hard piessecl by the Ti harbaiiaus (p 59), whom 
he was unable to appease eithei by presents oi pa-ymeut of tiibiite, Taufu, the fiist 
duke of Chau (p 62), settled m the year 1327 B c in the Chi Mountains (Chi shau), 
on the south, half way between the Clung and the Wei His sou Wenwaug then 
lemoved the capital yet fuiLhei south to the right bank of tlie Wei, on the Peng, 
near the modem Singanfu m Shensi A supposition that the people and the 
dynasty of the Chau weie of Taitai origin is lughly piobable, and the tlieoi)- is 
fiiithei sujipoited by the fact that the State religion in then peiiod was laigelj sub- 
ject to Shaman influences Witches and soroeieis had an official position uiulei 
the Chau , they accompanied the pimce eveiywheie, and haidly any State oi family 
busmess could be tiansacted without previous consultation with them Human 
saciiflces (at funeials), which aie mentioned in the Shikmg, m the Lilci, and in the 
works of Meug ts/e, and aie heard of undei the eaily luleis of the present Manchu 
dynasty (middle of the seventeenth ceuturj), may also be lefeired to Tartar 
luflueuces 

{a) The History of the Chau until 600 B G — The cieation of a large uumbei 
of feudal States by the first and second rulers of the djmasty is perhaps to be 
iefened to the necessity which they felt foi strengthening their own power by 
attachmg relations and servants to then persons, and also to then desue to gam 
friends among such nobles as were then m existence Piefs were gi anted to 
fifteen brothers of the first ruler, to the descendants of che Pive Emperors, and 
to other lulers and deserving statesmen, numheimg fifty-five in all In addition to 
these theie existed, or were created, a laige number (apparently eighteen himdied) 
of great and small imttediate officials of the empire The size of the fiefs was pi o- 
poitionate to the lank of the lecipients, and seems to have vaned between one 
hundred h foi princes and counts, and fifty for the common nobility Of the 
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gieater fiefs, of which one hundied and twenty-five aie known to us by name, Chi, 
Lu, and T&ao were situated in Shantung, Yen in Pechili neai the modem Peking, 
Tsm, afterward divided mto Cfiiao, Han, and We, m Shansi , all of these were 
north of the Hoangho To the south of this river in Honan weie Chen, Cheng (at 
fiist in Shensi), Sung, Tsai, and Wei, Glim (Tsm) was m Shensi, to the west of 
the great curve made by the Hoangho , on the cential Yangtsze m Hukuang was 
Chu , finally, Wu was situated m the modem Kiangsu, and Yue in Chekiang 
The creation of these feudal States led to the eventual downfall of the dynasty, 
the great teintoiial lords incieased then power at the expense of the imperial 
authoiity, and made then strength felt at first in family disputes within then own 
pimcipalities, and afteiwaid m struggles between the different feudal States 

The first sign of a change in the relations between the emperor and the piinces 
was a revolt m Lu and the ascent of Tsi to the thione, after mindeiing his biothei 
(1039), to which act of aggiession the empeioi Chao waug oflered no opposition 
Mu wang (1001 to 946) plays a gieat pait in the later Taoist liteiatuie Appar- 
entlj an expedition which he actually earned out against a Lube of the Jung 
ga\e use to the story that he paid a visit to Si Wang mn, the mother of the west- 
ern emperor who lived m the Kuenlun This visit the Bamboo Books i elate with 
many imagmary details Li wang (878 to 827) was driven out of the kingdom 
lu 842 by his people on account of his dissolute behavioui, and spent the lesb of * 
his life m exile, while the government was earned on by his mmistcis His son 
Hsuau waug (827 to 782) undeitook m person, oi thiough his geueials, a numhei 
of campaigns, directed ininoipally against the frontier peoples who had levolted 
fiom China duiiug his fathei’s rule, these he again reduced to subjection 

With his son Yu waug (781 to 771) the “lustoiical” peuod begins To his 
reign belongs the stoiy of the beautiful giil of Pao, Pao sse, she was sent as a 
present by the piince of the small vassal State of Pao, wluch the emperor proposed 
to subdue, and soon succeeded in completely entauglmg him in hei toils The 
CtLiuese historians relate that in order to get a smile from his lady, the king one 
day had the signal files hghted which weie to bring up the tioops of the vassal 
States to his help She ceitainly laughed to see these tioops thus fooled , but a 
fewyeais later an mcursion of the Jung took place, and upon this occasion the 
pimces disregarded the signal, and the empeioi, with lus latly love, was slam by 
the enemy His son and successor. Ping wang (770 to 720), removed his lesideuee 
to the eastern capital of Tung tu m Lo yang, which had been previously founded 
by Cheng wang, a son of Wu wang (1115) With him begins the peuod of the 
Tung Oliau, that is, the eastern Chau Chmese histoiy then becomes rather the 
history of struggles between the diffeient teudal States than that of the impeiial 
house, which was itself in a state of gieat confusion 

(0) Kmigfu tsze — Kung fu tsze (Confucius, cf p 64) belonged to a collateral 
branch of the family of the Shaiig empeioi s He was bom m the principality of Lu, 
m the leign of Ling-wang (571-544) and in the yeai 550 By the influence of the 
Ki family, one of the tbiee chief families of the prmcipality, upon which he seems 
to ha\c been to some extent dependent, Kung fu tsze leceived an official post at an 
eail) age, which, howevei, he lesigned about 517 loi the profession of teacher He 
gathcied about himself a numbei of younger scholars from the great families, 
attended hj these followers, he travelled' about the country and also visited the 
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(.apital Tbeie, accoiding to a later tradition, lie is said to have met Lao Isze, who 
w.it. uldei than himself, and held the post ot oveiseei ot the tieasui\ Altei Ins 
letum to Lu, (panels bioke out between the thiee most poweitul families iii the 
]umcipalitj, the Ki, Shull, and Maug The duke was diiven out m couberpumre, 
and Kiing fu tsze followed him into the ueighhouiiug piincipality of Tse limng 
uiuihle to obtain anr appoiutment theie, he letuined to Lu , aftei liiteen >eais 
lie was given a position in tins pioviiice as duet official of the town of Chmig tu. 
Afteiwaid he became assistant to the chief insjieotoi ot public luuldiiigs, and 
hiiall)' inmistei ot 3U3tice In these thiee posts he is said to have ^leitoimed 
evoelleut seivice, but he ultimately sueeumbed to the machinations of lus adiei- 
saiies, who had made a stiong impiesbion upon Ins duke by a piesent of sixty 
beautiful dancing and smgiug giils It is mote piobahle that the fanulj" ot Ki, 
winch had app'uuted him, also hiought about lus dismissal when thej saw Lluit 
Kung ill tsze was attempting to oveithiow the power of the gieat vassals m Uie 
piincipality and to destioy then fortified towns To the mflueuce of this taraily 
the tact IS also to be ascnhed that Kung fu tsze, aftei wanclenng thiough the 
empiie for many jeais without obtamiug any appoiuLineut, was at length (483 > 
allowed to letuin to Lu m old age and feebleness Theie he died in 478 B c at 
tlie age of seveuty-thiee, his temper soured bj the disappointment of all his hopes. 
His last wolds were, "Ho wise lulei appears, no one m the whole kingdom desires 
my advice it is time fot me to die” 

Kung fu tsze was a chaiaoteiistio pioduct of his age and lus countiy, he was 
careful to confine lus teaching to those lelations between man and man ansmg out 
of the inteiconrse of daily life, and to this fact is due the permanence of that mflu- 
eiice which he has excited upon lus compatiiots One of his later comraentatois 
sais of him " Confucius piefeiied to deal with the usual and the noimal, nut with 
the almoimal nor the cxtiaoidmaiy ; he spoke of what can be attained by eneigj and 
peisistence, and not of achievements due to supeiliumaii stiength , law and oidei, 
nut anarchy and intiigue, weie lus subjects , he spoke of human affairs, and left the 
supeinatuial alone He taught the meaning of the puueijiles laid down m the 
wiitings of the ancients, and enjoined conformity with these, togethei with nioiaiity 
of life and fidelity to ethical piiuciples ’’ To the question of one of Ins pupils 
whetliei theie was any onewoid ^liioh might be taken as a geneial lule for behav- 
iour tliioughout a man’s life, he leplied, “ Is not lecipiocity such a woid t ” Wlien 
anothei pupil disputed whether or no evil should he lepaicl inth good, he an- 
swered, “Wlieiewith. then, shall good be lepaid? Eepay evil with justice, and 
good with good” Heie he shows himself as lepresentative of populai opinion. 
(Lao tsze m the Tao teh kmg tiausgresses the golden lule), as he does when 
expressly coufiiming the pnnciples of blood vengeance, which prevailed m China 
at that period and long afteiwaid 

Theie is nothing exceptional m Kung fu tsze’s adoption of the profession of a 
teachei, or in his wandeiings fiom one piincely comt to another. Before and since 
Ills time, teacheis ha %0 tiavemed China, geneialh with a stiong following of pupils 
and adhexeuls, amounting in many cases to seveial thousands , they may, peihajis, 
be compared with the Jewish piuphets, with the Biahman and Buddhist" sages and 
the G-ieek philosopheis Half ihetoiicians, half politicians, they weie anxious for 
appoiutmeiit.s and occupation at the courts of the piinces They weie never will- 
ingly lecened, on account of their haughty demeaaoui and their claims to supeuor 
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knowledge, and perhaps even less wilhngly in view of then desiies foi matenal 
advantage To the piinces and often to the population they weie a buiden, as they 
were the abhoiience of the piofes&ional statesman GreneiaUy, even m cases wheie 
they had found recognition foi the moment and piactical employineiit, the^ iieic 
not long able to maintain then giound, and succumbed to the machinations of the 
native nobles and official families ivho weie stiugglmg foi powei ui eveij small 
State “After the death of Kung fu tsi'e,” so luns the histoiy of the eailiei Han 
dynasty (210 B 0-24 a d), “his teachiug came to an end, and attei tlie death ot 
his seventy pupils [this number includes, no doubt, onli the chief ot these] his 
doctuues weie distoited Theie weie a gieat numbei of diHeient texts of the Shu 
king, of the Shi king, and of the I king, diuiiig the disoideis and cpuiuels in the 
period of waifaie between the States, tiutli and falsehood became jet nioie 
confused, and gieat chsoidei leigned throughout the doctimea of the ditfeient 
philosophers ” 

(y) Menq tsM — Mcng tS7e (Mencius) fiist appeals duiiug tins peiiod of the 
decay of jihilosophy and the empire He, too, was bom iii Lu, in 371, and was a 
descendant of one of the thiee gieat families who shaxed the puwei of that piiu- 
cipality at the time of Kung fu tsze, though they had liy tins time lost then position 
and become mipoveiished, so fai Ins caieei was similar to that of his piototipe 
At an eaily penud he gatheied a numhei of scholais aioiuid him m his n.itne 
State, who, accouhng to the custom of the lime, coiitubuted to his maintenance m 
piopoitiun to then means, bub ui d31 he gave up Lius peaceful existence, and set 
out with his pupils to begin a cnieei of political lefoim at tlie couils of llio smallei 
pimcipalities He occupied an iimmpoitaut post in Tse until the rear 123, appai- 
ently with no gieat success, and then tiavellerl to Sung, Su, 'J'sao, Tang, and Leang, 
ultimately letmning to Tse, eventually he tiavelled ha'dc to Lu in the leai 109, 
discouraged and undeceived Hcie he li\ed ni letiiement, and died toigotlen and 
unnoticed ui 289 B c 

Meng tsze was undoubtedly a man of much gieatei eneigj' and impoii.aiK e 
than Kung fu tsze , never tireless, more than tlmteen hii idied x eais elap'-ed hefoie he 
received official recognition (1088 AD) and was given a place, though only a fonith 
m lank, among the scholars m the temples of Kung fu tsze At this time hia 
woiks were included among the classics (p 65) This official dmegaul is by no 
means in haimony with the lespect with which he was legaided in liLeiniy ciicles 
from the second century a d , and is, no doubt, to be ascribed to the fact that 
wheieas Kung fu tsze suppoited the supiemacy of the impeuol house, and con- 
demned any tiansgression of the naiiow limits of ceiemonial duty by one of the 
imperial pimces as unjustifiable presumption, Meng tsze, on the othei hand, had 
observed the weakness of the existing dyiiastv, which mdeed collapsed foitj jeais 
after lus death, and piopounded the opinion that the imperial throne belonged by 
right to the worthiest Moreover, in his teaching the people were the fiist cousicl- 
eiation “ The people,” he saj'^a, “ are the chief element in a countiy , aftei them 
eome the deities of the arable laud and the coin, while the inlei is the least impor- 
tant of all ” In his explanation of the passage in the Shu king, “ The heax’eu sees 
as my people see,” Meng tsze observes that the heaven is not speaking foi itself. 
If the leader who is ui power rules well, this is a proof that lus powei has been 
given bim by the heaven , should he rule badly, some one wdl arise to take his powei 
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fiQm liim It was foi this reason that the foimdeis of the Chau cl}^uasty had ovei- 
thiown the last unwoithy monaichs of the yhang dynastj', and m this act had 
shown themselves the mstiuments employed h> the heaven Meng ts^e e\eu asks 
Kmg Siien, at whose court he then w^as, to fuUow tins example and to oveitluuw the 
■Chau dynasty, which had shown itself unwoithy ot the thiune Naturally sueli 
ipimeipleb weie not likely to predispooc luleis of that oi ot latei peuods in fd\oui 
lof the man who publicly pioclaimed them Howevei, the pimciplcs wdiiih lie 
pieaclied i>ioved a mateiial counteipoise to the al>soluiist tendencies of Climese 
aideis The vigoiii of intellectual hfe m Chma at his time is shown )i} his dis- 
cussion of the question whethei human natuie is good or bad, by his o})position 
to the demands of the socialists of the peiiod that eieiy one, the piiuce miluded, 
should proem e what was needful foi his own maintenance, that is, should sow, 
leap, and prepaie foi haivest , hy his letntatiou of the teachuig of Mi Till upon 
“ univeisal love,” that is, benevolence towaid all, and also by his lefiitatioii of the 
pimciple enunciated by the Taoist Chan Chu, “ Eveiy man foi himself,” and by his 
philosophical disseitations on the doctiiue of piedestmation, on filial affection, 
and many other subjects Perhaps m China as in Germany the sjstem of petty 
States which limited the political hnnaun of the people and of the piinces pioved 
favouiahle to the development of science 

(S) The Full of the Chau — The posvei of the impeiial house had been weak- 
teneci lioth by the stiiiggles between the piinces of the empne and by family 
<lispates and consequent cpiaiiels about the succession, which often lesulted in 
levolt and murder, it was no longei capable ot inteifeience m the continual 
stiuggles between the vassals of the empiie The lesulls of these struggles, which 
hegan at the outset of the fifth ceuLuiy b c and ended m 221 B o , can be seen ui 
the following summary diawu up from the lists ot Aieudt Sung couqueis Tsao 
an 487, and is conqiieied by Clu m 2S6 (Chi is conquered by Clim, 221) Chu 
(Conquers Chen m 478, Tsai in 447, Chi in 445, Yue m 334, Lu in 249, and is 
•conquered by Clim, 223 Yue conquers Wu in 473, and is conquered by Chu m 
S34 (Chu conquered hy Chin, 223) Han divides Tsin with Chao and We in 376 , 
(Conquers Oheug, 375, and is conquered by Chiu, 230 Chao (later Tai) divides Tsm 
'With Han and We m 376, is conquered by Chm in 228, as also is Tai m 222 
We divides Tsm with Han and Chao in 376, is conqueied by Chm m 225 Chi 
•conqueis Sung, 286, and is conquered by Chin m 221 Chin conquers Han m 230, 
Chao m 228, We m 225, Chu m 223, Tai and Yen m 222, Chi m221, and annexes 
Wei m 209 

(5) The Ohm Dynasty (fW-SOG B O) — The State wdiich ultimately emeiged 
■victorious fiom this uuiveisal struggle and oveithiew tlio imperial house of the 
Cliau was that of the Chin The new dynasty, like the old, was profoimdly 
affected by Tartar mfluence Pei ts^se, the ancestor of the clan, had been o-veiseei 
•of the stable of the empeioi Hsiao (909-895) of the Chau dynasty, and had been 
invested by him with the district of Chin IIis son ruled as count of Chm from 
"857-848 , the first duke was Po (847-845), and the first kmg of Chm, Hui wen 
(337-311) In 256 B c Nan wang, the last mlei of Chau, abdicated in favoui of 
Chao Hsiang of Chm , his second successor, Chuaug Hsiang (249-247), deposed 
the recent of ,the eastern Chau, the last scion of the imperial family, in 249, and 
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Iheieby brought the dynasty to an end His successor m Ohm subdued (246-221) 
the States of Han, Chao, We, Chai, Tai, Yen, and Clu, winch had hitheito been in- 
dependent, and m 220 B c ascended the thione of the united kingdom iindei the 
title of Ohm Shi Huang ti, the fiist (lUustiious) empeioi of the Chin dynasty 
Shi Huang ti, one of the gieatest piuices of China, eu]oy& a very bad lepiitatiou 
among the Chinese This is due to two events foi which he was lesponsible, — the 
■“binning of the books ” and the buiLdiug of the great wall Sze ma tsien (lGd-85 
JJ C) in his “Historical Eecoids” has given a diamatic desciiption of the events 
which pieceded the destiuction of the classics ordeied in the jeai 213 b C Fioin 
this destiucLion onlj the books of medicine, of foitune-tellmg, and of agricultme, 
and the works of Meug ts/e, aie said to have been spaied The tiiith piobably is 
that the empeioi desued to put an end to the ciiticisms of the liteiaiy classes, who 
weie continually lefeiuug to the tiaditions of the ]ia»t, and theiefoie ordeied the 
destiuction of the woiks oontaunng these tiaditious When this edict piocluced 
no satisfactory result, he determined upon the execution of tlie culpable liLeiati 
Jdore than foiii bundled and sixty learned men who had letamcd the prosciibed 
books instead of surrendeiiug them foi destiuction, and had spoken evil ot the 
ampeioi, weie buried alive, and the edict was earned out with the utmost seventy 
agamst all suspicious peisous The edict was issued at the instigation of the - 
mmistei Li sze It was to the effect that all chionicles, with the sole exception 
of those of the house of Chin, togethei with all copies ot tlie Shi king, of the Whu 
king, and the books of the Hundred Schools, should be huined , any one who did nut 
delivei up his books was to he biauded and sent to haid labour on the gieat wall 
We can easily iindeistand that the laudato? ch tc??ipoui adi wmie tioulilesouie, and 
peihaps appealed dangeioiis to the man who had been the fust to i>ut down the 
daugeis of the vassal system with a stiong hand, and to save the kingdom fioin 
the disiuption into which it would have fallen without hia family and himself , 
moieovei, similar measmes had been emplojed at an eailiei peiiud in Chuia bj 
conquerors and nsurpeis, oi at any rate had been diiected agamst the records of 
the pimeipalities which they liad subdued 

Smee the last years of the fouith centuij c c ancestor of .Shi Huang ti had 
built isolated tortifications agamst the Hu, as also had the piiuces of Cliao and 
Yen agamst the same enemy and against the Jung, who now appeal under the 
name of Hiung nn Shi Huang ti probably did nothing inoie than unite these 
isolated fortiesses mto one The gieat wall so constructed was an eaithen lam- 
pait foimmg a protection agamst the mciirsions of mounted freebooters, wnth a 
length of twenty-five hundred kilometies, extendmg fiom Muichau on the east of 
Lunchaufu in Hansu as far as Pechili, and peihaps as far as the sea, wheie a wall of 
later date now ends at Shanhaikuau He did not, however, begm the construction 
of this wall imtil he had diiven back the Hiung nu with a gieat aimy , the election 
of the great wall was consequently rather a tiiumphal monument than a woik of 
defence Tlie retreat of the nomadic races on the noith and west fuithei westward, 
and the lesiilting invasions of West Asia and Eastern Em ope, are more easily expli- 
cable as a consequence of a revival of stieiigth m Cliina and of liei advance, than by 
the existence of the walk It is impossible to say bow much credence may be given 
to the lepoits of the fabulous numbers of men employed in the construction of the 
wall, according to Chinese authois, only convicts weie emplojed upon the work 
Popular ideas upon the subject aie, howevei, well illustrated by the fact that in 
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the lecollection of the people the time of the buildiug of the gieat vrall lives as the 
only peiiod when the biitli of a dauglitei was an occasion for joy, as daughteis cinild 
not be sent to woik ujion the wall 

Shi Huang bi (220-210) also built a castle m Hsienjang, neai Singaniii, llie 
famous 0 fang kiuig The duel hall in the uppei llooi is said to haic been laige 
enough to contain ten thousand peisons, and stanclaids lilt) feet high could he set 
up in the iindei looms liound these looms galleiies laii, a lugh caiiseMaj led 
fioin the castle to the iidge ot the mountain l)ing to the south, vdieie a siiudai 
c uisti notion passed ovei the iivei Wei to the capital One ot the palace gates is 
said to have been made ot loadstone, it a wauioi in mad aimoui oi any one witli 
aims concealed about him attempted to pass the gate he was looted to the sjjot I)} 
the loadstone A similaj legend lefeiiing to the action of tlie loadstone upon 
non appeals at a latei time in the hisLoiy of the populai lieio C'lm ko hang (181- 
2J4 ad), and is no doubt to he referied to Indian souiecs If the legend about 
Shi Huang ti does not also belong to a latei time, it may contain a lefeience to 
his legulatioiis foi the geneial clisaimament of the people Of the aims collected 
upon that occasion bells and twelve statues of the haiWiians aie said to have been 
consti acted, most of the lattei weie appaiently biokeu iipiiitheyeai 192 A D and 
coined luto cash, though some auivived until the thud ceutmy A D 

Jfoi the mamteuauce of the Ohm dynasty and the contmiiance of the woik 
begun b) its fust eiupeim a supply of capable men was an indispensable necessity 
Shi Huang ti died m the yeai 210 His fiuieial was celehiated with gieat solem- 
nity, and a uiimher of his wives and seivauts, and the lahouiers who had been 
employed upon the tomb, aie said to have been buued wuth him His elJei son 
Fusu had been set aside in the aiiaugemeiits foi the succession, and the tlnoue fell 
to the youngei son, under the title of Eihshi Huang ti, oi second emperor How- 
evei, at the same moment pretenders aiose m all the vassal States winch Ins 
fathei had subdued, and though at tlie outset the imperial armies fought success- 
fully, they weie afteiw'aid defeated Finally (207 B o ) the eunuch (Jhao Kao 
muideied the empeioi, and set his nephew Tsze Ying upon the tliione, he, liow’- 
evei, aftei sixty-foui da)s suiTcndeied the powei to Liu Pang of Pei, who had been 
an official, and afleiwaid became the first empeioi of the Han dynasty. Thus tlie 
Chiu dynasty came to an ingloiious end in the yeai 206 

{o) The Ft')st 01 Western Han Dynasty {206 £ C-S A D) — The period of 
the Han dynasty may be desenbed as a time of literary leaction, and also, if the 
Tartar origin of the preceding dynasty, oi at any rate their Taitar tendencies, he 
taken into account, as a peiiod of national reaction agamst foreign uile and intiu- 
ence The foiindei of the dynasty had to pass thiough a severe struggle befoie he 
succeeded m establishing peace and order throughout the kingdom In all the 
thuty-six districts of the kmgdom pretenders had arisen and assumed the title of 
kmgs , the least at which they aimed was independence of the central power Liu 
Pang was origmaUy a peasant of the modem Kiangsii, and owed Ins influence to a 
rich maiiiage. At the head of a body of rebels he had made huiiself duke of kci , 
he formed an alliance with Hsiang Clu, the " tyrant oi lov al protector ” of the 
Westein Chn (Honan and Horth Hgan-liwei), and the nephew^ of H'fiang Liang 
(I 206), who as eaily as 209 n 0. had levolted agamst the house of Chin, and the 
two alhes were successful where Hsiang Liang had failed. The last of the Clim, 
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Tsze ling, suirendeied to Lm Pang the insignia of the empire, but the latter was 
unable to cope alone with Hsiang Chi, wlio had put to the swoid, if lepoit bo" true, 
the whole aimy of the Chiu in 206 (two bundled thousand men), which had sui- 
lendeied to him Lm Pang, theiefoi e, piocuied his appuiutiiieul as lung of Han by 
Hsiang Clii Hsiang Chi, oi “Pa wang,” hist inuideied Tsze Ying and afteiwaul 
I Ti (Pnnce Huai of Chu), whom he had set up as nominal nilei of the piiiiei- 
pality , Lm Pang then levolted against him, and con([ucied him aftei a long 
stiuggle In 202 Pa wang committed .suicide, and Liii Pang ascended the thume, 
uudei the name of Kao T&u (oi Kao Ti), as the hist euipeioi ot the hlan djnast^ 

(a) F}om, Kuo ThU to Clmuf Ti — Kao Tsii (202-105) is eonsideicd to 
have been a kind and npnght pimee lie was, howevei, continually foiced to 
stuiggle agamst lebel nobles to whom, in oppo,sition to Ihe policy of the Chin, he 
had a.ssigned distiicts of then own, and he died of wounds leeeived in one of 
these campaigns The injustice and ciuelty committed in his leigii is asciilied 
to the action of his consoiL, the empiess Lu hau Hei sou Hui Ti (194-188) 
succeeded his fathei Kao Tsu, but iindei Ins leign and that of liis suceessoi, ]n.s 
adopted .son Shao Ti, as also undoi 1‘imce Hung of Heugshan, wliom the empiess 
set lip aftei dethioiiing vShao Ti, the powci of the empiess became unliiniierl, she 
IS the only woman who appeals in the Chinese lists of iiileis as an empiess (1S7- 
180) Her object seems to have been to secuie the possiession ot the tliione to hei 
family , but aftei hei death Pnnce Hung was deposed, and Cliau J'o, an old ad- 
lieient of Kao Isn, .slaughteied all the membeis of the Lu f.uniljy and gave the 
thione to the sou of a concubine of Kao Tsu, nho had hitheito lived in letiieiumit 
imdei the title of pimce of Tsai The new lulei assumed the name of Wen Ti 
upon his accession 

Wen Ti (179-157) appears to have done his best to mciease the piospeiity of 
the nation He abolished the pioliihitiou upon the books, which had become a dead 
lettei since the time of Kao Tsu , he cieated a s) stem ot geueial liability to inili- 
taiy service which obliged men between twentj-thiee and htty-six jeais of age to 
seise upon the fiontiei, and he founded mihtaiy colonies at the gi eat wall lu 
place of the “ Pive Punnshmeuts ” (luanding, cutting oft the nose, mutilation, oas- 
tiation, and death) winch had been in use since the tune of the Chau djmastj, lie 
intioduced the punishments ot shaving the liead and of floggmg, and rcseived the 
death penalty foi the most seuous offences , he also abolished the law winch in the 
case of ceitam ciimes punished the family of the guilty man Uudei the successor 
ot Wen Ti, lus sou Clung Ti (15G-141), a gieat revolt ot the chief \assals bioke 
out, winch was only suppiesscd with difficulty With the most poweifiil of these 
nobles, Chao To, who had lived as pimce of South Yneh m Kwaugtung and 
Kwangsi after the faU of the Chin dynasty, disputes fieijueutly nccuired, winch, 
howevei, were alwajs peacefully adjusted In the jear 106 n c Chao To lecog- 
nised the supremacy of the empeioi Kao Tsu, a revolt uudei the empress Lii hau 
added the provmce of Hunan to his possessions He died in the ycai 137 b c, 
at the age of more than one hundied , Ins giandson, who succeeded him, was sub- 
dued ]iy Wii Ti, the son and snccessoi of Climg Ti 

(/3) Wn Ti — Wn Ti (140-87) is ceilamly the most important ruler of 
this dynast}, although he seems to have been entiiely in the hands of the Taoists, 
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’s\'ho liad then sunk to the position of meie alchemists and divineis Ou tlie otlier 
hand, lie greatly fuitheied the development of (Jhmese liteiatuie Ip the su]ij)oit 
which he gave to authois hy the oiganisation of jaildic examinations, the iouiida- 
tiou of an academy and a libiary, and a discussion and leaiiangeineut ot the 
ceiemonial which toims an important pait of the Chinese education lie also 
intioduoed the custom of jeai mottoes (men huao), that is, the designation of 
lungei or shoitei periods of leais hy a name cousideied to lie of good omen, such 
as “ eternal peace ” Events which occur ui such a senes ot i ears aie dated ,is hav- 
ing happened lu the first, second, oi followmg eais of the “ eternal peace” In 
eaily times these mottoes weie constantly changed CWu Ti employed ele\eu in 
the leign of fifty-thiee years) From the time of the Miug dynasty the empeiois 
emplojed only one such motto throughout then reign, hv which the} veie known, 
at any rate to foieigueis , instances aie Yung lo and AVau h (Muigh Kang Hsi, 
Kien Lung, Kwang Su (Manchu) 

Chinese chionology is usually reckoned by cycles of sixty yeais, each of which 
IS designated hy a name composed of two signs (woids), one ot which is taken fiom 
the ten signs of the Heaienly Blanches and the othei fiom tlie twelve signs of 
the Eaibhly Twigs These aie taken m oidci, so that the fiist ten Heaieuly 
■Blanches comcicle with the first ten Eaibhly Twigs, then the fust of the foimer 
comcides with the eleventh of the latter, the second of the formei with the twelfth 
of the latter, the third of the foimer with the fust of the latter, and so on, until the 
ten Heavenly Blanches hare been repented six times and the twehe Eaithly 
Twigs five times, so that the fiiU number of sixty coujunctious has been attamed. 
Tins system was at fiist exclusively used foi foituue-telliug, aud its mventiou is 
asciibed to Ta Nao, an olhcial ot Huang Ti, m the j'eai 2097 n c , bower ei, the 
fust cycle does not begin imtil the 3'eai 2637 B C Foi obionological purposes 
(for the identification of any one year) the cyclic sr stem is said to har^e been mtio- 
duced foi the first time under the Han d^mastj', by the usuiper Wan Mang (330- 
323 B c ) Howevei, theie are many tiaces of its eailiei use , the two eaLlie.st dates 
thus determmed occm lu the jeais 1753 aud 1122 B c The emplojmeiit of the 
twelve signs of the Annual cycle for chronological pm poses, that is, foi a c\ cle of 
twelve jeais, seems to be of Taitai oiigm, aud to have been first employed" under 
the Tang dynasty (618 or 628-007) It did not, bower ei, come into general use 
imtil the Mongol dynasty (1206 01 1280-1367), though Chinese histoiiaus piofess 
to detect traces of the use of this system under the Han dynasty By this 
system mention is made of events as happenmg m the year of the rat, etc The 
signs of the Chinese animal cycle are the lat, the ox, the tigei, the haie, the 
dragon, the snake, the horse, the catli, the ape, the cock, the dog, aud the pig 

Wu Ti appears to have paid special attention to secmmg the peimancnce of 
his rule He agam broke down the power of the gieat vassals, and m the j ear 
106 B 0 replaced the seventy-four distiicts mto rvhich the kingdom had giadually 
been divided, by thnteen piovmces These weie (1) Sy li Ghiao Wei, the noith- 
western part of the modern Shansi , (2) Yu, the modern Honan , (3) and (4) Chi 
and Yen, paits of Shantung and Pechih , (5) Haii, parts of Shantung and ICiangsn ; 
(6) Tsing, the eastern pait of Shantung, (7) Chmg, composed of Hupeh and 
Hunan, (8) Yang, composed of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Ngan-hwei, (9)1, paits 
of Hupeh and Szechwan, (10) Liang, parts of Shensi and Xansu, (11) Pmg, part 
ofXansu.; (12), Yu, parts of Pechih and Liantung, (13) Chiao, composed of 
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Kwangtung, Kwangai, and Tongkmg It appears fiom the abovef statement that 
the most populous and theiefoie the most important part of the kingdom was then 
situated on either bank of the middle and lower Hoangho. Ghmese accounts esti- 
mate the district ruled by the hist Han dynasty at 145,136(,405 Chmg (] Clung 
= 100 Mail), 8,270,536 Ching of this total are said to have been arable land. 
Here it is to be observed that the estimate of 1874 only gives 7,368,050 Chmg, 
of aiable land, and the last estimate piecediug that date, 8,150,188 Chmg, Loth of 
which totals are eonsideiablj less than that of the second ceutuiy The chief 
souice of income for the goveiumeut was at that time the property tax, which was. 
levied to the extent of one-hfteenth of the pioduce of the laud At tunes this 
was 1 educed to one-thiitieth, and was e\en remitted entirely m years of famine, nr 
m distiicts through which the empeior had passed on Ins jouinejs Tire occupant 
was fiimself ie.spon&ible foi the deolaiation of his asse.ssmeut, and false information 
was punished by death Payment was made m kind, and also, undei tlie later 
Han d} nasty, m woollen cloth and silk The thnteen piovmces weie subjected to 
an equal numbei of tiavelling mspectois, the piedeccssois of the latei goieiuois 

Wu Ti also stioveto extern! the pawei of his kingdom abioad Campaigns 
undertaken against the Hiring mi in the j oats 123, 121, and 110 led to successful 
results, though not so the campaign of 99 Koiea was subdued between the jeais . 
108 and 106, and a paib of it was foi a time mcoipoiated with China The em- 
peroi’s etfoits to extend Chinas influence westwaid appeal to have led to the 
despatch of various embassies , of these the best known was that of General Chang 
kien, who was sent to the Yiietshi (Yueh Ti= Getae ^), who weie ooutiuually at war 
with the Hiring nu The lattei cajTined the general and kept inm pusouer for 
many yeais When he was at last released he was again despatched to Ta yuan 
(Feighana) with diplomatic proposals, and also to Si Yu (Turkestan) m the year 
122 By Ins inteivention, diplomatic and commeicial communication was begun as- 
early as 115 with thiity-six vSlates situated in those distucts The States of An Iisl 
and Ta tsin, winch are more frequently mentioned from this peiiod, aie identified 
by Friediich Hirth with Paithia and Syria (the capital, Antu = Antioch) 

(y) From Chao Ti to J% ts e Yincj — Wu Ti executed liis legitimate consort, 
togethei with the heir to the throne, foi then share m a supposed con.spuacj'- against 
himself, and appomted the son of one of Ins concubines as Ins&uccessoi, the motliei” 
of whom he forced to commit suicide, m oidei that she might not become a second 
Lu hau Little need be said of the latei empeiois of this d} nasty Chao Ti (86-74), 
Hsuan Ti (73-49), Yuan IT (48-33), Cheng Ti (32-7), Ai Ti (6-1 B c ), Pmg Ti (1-5 
AD), and Ju tsze Ymg (6-8 ad) Home aflaus weie made up of family and hai era 
quanels, and disputes about the succession, which often led to revolts On the other 
hand, Chmese mfluence abroad seems to have mci eased , at any late, ambassadors of 
the Hiung nu appear more constantly and more legulaily at the court The mother 
of the emperor Cheng Ti belonged to the Mang famfly, the inembeis of which 
gradually gamed control of the admmistiation until the year 8 A. D , when Wang 
Mang deposed the last representative of the western Han, who was only six } ears 
of age, and proclaimed himself emperor, under the title of “ Hsm ” (new djmasty). 

(S) The Influence of the Westei ii San upon Literature and Architectui c — Th© 
efforts of the first Han dynasty to revive interest m Chinese literature (cL p. 76) seem. 
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to have been successful As legaiJs the classical w oiks alone there weie inex- 
istence 294 collections (fiagmeiits, sections ') of the I king, 412 oi the Shu king, 
416 lolumes of the Slu king, 555 collections of the Li ki, 165 ot tlio tieatise upon 
music, 94S upon history, 229 of the Liin Yu, 836 of the oithndox sages, as well 
as othei vroiks within the inipeiial lihiaiy )Suc‘h empeiois as IVii Ti did a gieat 
deal to aiouse and maiutdin mteiest m the liteiatuie of the countiy 

In othei lespeets the age of the western Han must he coiisideied as one of 
especial hnlliaucy Apait fioni all the desciiptions given by Olimese histouans 
of the palaces and gardens of the empeiois ot this time, much yet leiuaiiis to 
aiouse 0111 astonishment A gieat advance m aichitectuie had been made iiudei 
the Chin dj nasty (cf p 74). but this was fai siiipaosed by tlie Han empeiois, and 
by Wu Ti in paiticular At the outset of the second ceiituiy n c, tlie empeior 
Kao Tsu built a town and palace m Changan, which is said to have been &i\ty- 
hve li (about thiiL 3 ’-t]iiee kiloineties) m extent, with twelve gates and sixteen 
budges, and siiiiounded b> a lofty wall of eaith thutj-five feet high The towAi 
existed until the yeai 582 A n, and was then abandoned by the empeioi Wen di 
of the Hiu d) nasty, who leinoved the capital to Smgaufu Paits of the vail aie 
still in existence In this town was ■situated the palace of the empress Chao j aug, 
foimeily a famous dancei, under the name of Chao Pei jeii (Chao = the 11} mg 
swallow) The enipeioi Cheug Ti had taken hei mto his haiem m 18 B c, and 
made hei his consoit m 16 B c The palace looms aie said to have been pamted 
with cinnabai led, the ceilings weie in red lactpiei, the component parts ot 
the walls were clamped togetbei witli gilded coppei, and the staus weie ot 
marble The beams weie caived with diagons and snakes, and the walls weie 
decoiated with pearls, pieoioiis stones, and tlie blue featheis of the kiugfishei, as 
well ns with golden hanging lamps AH the cm tarns weie made of pearls, and 
the windows and folding doors of glass A gieat palace built by Wu Ti is said to 
have contained a uiiinhei of luuldiugs moie than h^ve huudied feet high, connected 
by lotty gdllenes in such a manner that the empeioi could pass from one to an- 
othei over the town as well as acioss the moat On the loofs of the palace, on the 
temples and the gates, stood gieat coppei statues of men, partly gilded, with statues 
of the ])hmmx (used as w eathei -cocks ?), and of other moiisteis We also hear of 
bionze and stone hgures of men, of iimcoins and other animals, of astronomical 
lustiuments and laige bells, and of a whale caived of stone, thiity feet long, m an 
artificial lake, which the empeioi had made for the exeicisiug of his soldieis and 
for the jileasure of the women of his haiem 

{d) The Peiioil of the Usui per Wang Mang, and the Time of Anarchy {9-SJi. 
AD) — Wang Maug, the nephew of the consort of the empeioi Yuan Ti, had been 
appomted comniander-in-chief in the yeai 6 B o Upon the death of the emperor 
Ai Ti, in the }eai 1b c, the widow, who was left as regent, handed over the 
government to Wang Mang, and m the followmg year he received the title of 
Ducal Protectoi of the House of Han In the year 3 A D he mairied his daughter 
to the empeioi Pmg Ti, who was stdl m his mmoiity He poisoned the empeioi 
in the year 5 A D , and induced his daughter, who was childless, to adopt the great- 
gieat-giandson of the emperor Hsiian Ti (cf p 79), who was then two years old 
Ju the yeai 8 A l>,lie deposed this ruler, and proclaimed himself empeioi He 
ithen .reintroduced the old redistribution of the Chau into plots of nme fields 
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(p 6u), aud abolitalied slaveiy The dissatisfaction aroused by these lunovations 
was aggiavatecl liy the lucieaaed taxation which a gieat campaign against the 
Hiung nil made necessary A revolt that bioke out in 19 a D was siippiessecl 
A second movement, howevei, led by two descendants of the house of Han, Liu 
Hiian aud Liu bsiu, was moie successful IVang Mang, aftei suheiing sevetal 
defeats, was muideied m the yeai 23 by his own tioops 

(c) The Later or Eastern Han Dynasty A O') — Dissensions and 

stiiiggles bioke out among the lebels and otliei pictendem Li Huau, wlio bad ^ 
declared liiniself empeioi on the death ot Wang Mang (actoidmg to others, he 
luled on behalf of the piince of Huai Yang, whom he had appointed empeioi), 
abdicated two years later in favom ot Liu hsiu The latter was a descendant of 
the empeioi Hang Ghmg Ti (156-141 no), aud ascended the throne in 25 a d, 
as the hist empeior of the latei or eastern Han dynasty The larger ])ait ot the 
leign of this “Shi Tsu” (oi Kwang Wu Ti, 25-57) was occupied with waitaie 
against tlie other pietendeis to the throne It was not until the yeai 37 that Lu 
fang, the last of his opponents within the kingdom, was compieied, while lu Lire 
yeai 41 an invasion of tho luler ot Cochin Chma was successfully lepidsed The 
second half ot the icign of this empeioi seems to have been so peaceful that be 
expressed Ins thankfulness by making solemn offeiings on the Taishan, one ot tlie 
five aacied moimtains in Shantung It was under his son Ming Ti (58-75), and 
in paiticiilai thiough the action of his youngei biothei, Yiug, that Ikiddhism rras 
enabled to make its entiy into Chma (of below) 

The empeiois of this dynasty are of httle account Most of them, lucludmg 
Shang Ti (106), An T: (107-125), Chung Ti (145), Clu Ti (140), Huau Ti (147- 
167), Ling Ti (168-189), and Sliao Ti (189), ascended the throne as children under 
the legencj ol then inothei, an aiiangement which naturally favoured haiein 
lutiigues In 189, when the eunuchs abducted the yoimg empeior Shao Ti 
and his hzothei fiom the capital, the geneial, Yuan Shao, hastened to the rescue, 
and apparentl} exterminated the abdnctois Internal dissensions aud wai's agamst 
tlip Hiuug nil, the Man, aud other tubes upon the fiontiei, provided an oppoitunity 
toi ambitious soldieis to acquire power and uifiuence upon the government This 
was misused m then own interests, so that the second lialf of this dynastic period 
IS almost eutiiely occupied with the intrigues of usurping inimsteis, and with 
revolts agamst them In the eailiei years of the dynasty much attention was paid 
to litemtuie In 175, the text of the Pive Classics was definitely estalilished, 
carved in stone, and set up at Loyang in Honan, the capital of the dynasty (the 
fiist Han dj nasty had resided in Chaugan) The second Han dynasty comes to an 
end with Hsien Ti (189-220), but long liefore his abdication the nsmg of the 
“ Yellow Tiiiban ” lebels, and the formation of the three kuigdoms of Shu (South- 
west China), imdei Liii Pei, of We (Wei, North Chma), iiudei Tsao Tsao, aud Wu 
(Southeast China), under Sun Ghiian, had made a practical end of the emperor’s 
power (cf p 87). 


O Buddhism in China 

(a) The Histoncal Development of the Emldlmt Doctrine in China — The 
iitrodiictiou of Buddhism was an event of the highest importance foi the moral 
VOL n-o 
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(.le\el(j])rDeut of China, and i^ the most &tnkmg event of the rule of the Han 
djnastj, and indeed m the vlnde of China’s Instoij An unauthenticated account 
btates that Indian ims&ionaues had eiiteied Chuia as eaily as 317 B c, and in 122 
b cj a Chinese expedition is said to have advanced beyond Yaikaud, and to Inne 
biou^ht bade a golden iinagn of Iluddlia Connnuui cation between China and 
] ndia becomes vei > heijiient fioin tins date Knowledge of the toieigu iloctiuie 
enteied the coimtiy, and in the yeai Gl A h the empeioi Ming Ti sent measengeis 
to India to bung back Ihidilluat books and piiests This step may have been urged 
u])on him by the Taomts, who tlionglit to find the Buddhist doetiiue of letuenieut 
fioin the woild m liaiuiony vitli then own Mews, though legend relates that the 
enipeioi followed the inoiutions ot a dioam At any late the priests weie biought, 
and one of them, Kashiajmiadanga, tuiii, slated a Siitia in Loyang 1'owaid the 
end of the second ceuUu> A n anothei Indian in Cliangan tiauslated the “ Lotus 
of the good law ” 

The development of Buddhism seems to have advanced somewhat slowly 
at hist Nut until the beginning ol tho louitli centiu} do we heai that men of 
Chinese bntli had bcgvui to take upon themselves the vows ot Buddhist monks 
In 355 a punce of the house ot Cliaii at the time of the easteui Tsiu gave his siib- 
■jeetb poi mission to take this step and m 381 the eiuperoi Haaio Wu Ti built a 
pagoda m his iialaec at Nanking At the same jieiiod laigo luonnstenes were 
elected in Noith Clima, and ume-teutb.s of tho common people aie said at that 
tune to have emlnaced the Buddhist teaching The kingdom of T&m (south- 
ern Shensi and Kaiisu) seems to have been tlie chief centio ol Buddhism, and 
heie, in 405, a new tianslatiou ot the sacied Buddhist books was biought out 
An aiiny .seems to have been .seat to India, and to have brought back Indian 
teachers to Cliangan, who theie undeiLiiok tlie woik, aided by eight hundied 
othei piie.st.s, and undei rlie empeioi’s personal supeivtsion Communication be- 
tween India and Olima was constant at that date Niimeious travelleis went 
southward, letuined with sages and hooks, and wiote the stoi} ot Iheir tiavels 
Thus Fa liien desciihes the floinishmg condition of Buddhism m Taitaiy, among 
the Ihguiian races to the west of the Ca.spiau Wea, m Afghanistan, on the Indus 
in Gentled India, and iii Ceylon It was fiom tins island that he letiuued by 
sea to Cliangan m the ear 414, after an absence of fifteen years , and he then 
devoted himself, with the help of an Indian schoLu, to publisluug the books he 
had biought back 

In the yoai 420 the Tsiu dynasty feU, it was replaced m the north by the Tar- 
tar We, m the south by the native dynasty of Bung The xninces of the two new 
dynasties at fust disxilayed an avoivsion to Buddhism In lYe the election of tem- 
piles and statues was stiictly foihidden, and the jaicsts vveie iieisecnted In 426 
a decree was issued foi the destruction of hooks and statues, and manj' piiests were 
executed in the eoinse of the pei'secution But aftei the deatli of the fiist cmx'eiur 
these oideis weie lescmded, and in 451 xieiimssiou was given to meet a fliiddliist 
tcra]jle in eveiv town foit^ oi fifty of the inliahnauts weie allowed to become 
Xniests. and the empeioi himself shaved the heads ot some of those wlio devoted 
themselves to the jii lesthood Sumbuly the peisvmuuons of the .Sung ]jimces soon 
ceased, and their gov'cinmont gamed a reputation foi lire special favoni which it 
showed 10 liuddhisin Einliassies aiuved iiom Cejlon and from Kaxnlavastu (the 
bnthiilaoe of Shakyamum), all ot winch letoiied to the uniformity of the lehgion. 
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and sang tlie piAises of tlie Sung empeioi of the kingdom of Yauchen (Kiang-nan, 
with paits of Honan) 

The special favoui shown’ to Buddhism, and the lapid use of this doctrine, 
natuially gave the Cunfuciauists many leasons foi complaints against and attacks 
upon the new doctime Even undei the Sung empeiors the lepoits of the ofliciala 
sliow that Buddhism had lost its foimei piiiity, and that piety had given way to 
eaielessncss Ostentation and petty jeilousies had taken the place ot simplicity 
and puiity of lieait Hew temples were continually erected with gieat spleudoui, 
while the old weie allowed to fall mto mms These facts called foi official supei- 
Tision, and it was iiiged that no one should be allowed to set up an image without 
the pieviuiis consent of the authouties A couspiiacy discoveied lu 458, in whioli 
a Buddhist piiest had taken the leading pait, laovnled an e\cuse foi gnmg ehect 
to these pioposals An impeual decioe was isaiied, dedai mg that theie weie many 
among the puests who were ciiminals fleeing fiom justice, who had taken the vows 
only to secuie then peiaoual safety, and had used then sacied chaiacter as the 
cloak for tiuthei oiimes The authouties were, howevei , to examiue closely the 
ouncliiot of the monks, and to punish the guilty with death A fmther deciee 
oidamed that monks who did nut obsoive the vows of abstinence aud poveity 
weie to letuim to then families ami then pievioiis seciilai oocupatious , at the 
same time the nuns were toi bidden to appioaeli the palace oi to speak with women 
of the haiom 

The difteiences between Buddhism and Ooiifuciamsm gave use to public dis- 
putatious Dunng one of these, which was held in 483 luidei the eiupeioi ’Wii Ti 
of the Gill dynasty, a minister ot state, Tso Liang, suppoiLed the Buddliists The 
chief arguments ot the Confuciamsts weie devoted to combating the opmion that 
the present condition of mankind was to he consideied as a leeompense foi good 
or evil deeds committed m a pievious existence “ Men are like the leaves on the 
trees,” it was said, "they glow together, are torn away by the same wind and scat- 
tered abroad, some fall upon gardens aud carpets, even as men who aie bom ui 
palaces, while otheis fall upon dunghills, like to men of low estate ” Riches and 
j) 0 veity can thus be very well explamed without lefeienoe to tlie doctiine of recom- 
pense Moreover, the soul belongs to the body, like sharpness to the knife , the 
soul can therefoie exist after the destiuction of the body, as sharpness exists when 
the knife has been destroyed. 

In 518 Sun yuu was sent to India by the emperoi Haiao ming Ti of Pei We, 
and leturned with seventy-five Buddliist woiks, aftei a piolonged stay in Zaudabai 
and Udjaua. In 526 the twenty-eighth Buddhist patuaich, Ta mo (Bodhidliaima), 
came to China by sea , the downfall of Buddhism lu the countiy of its ougiu had 
forced him and many of his countrympn to seek a new home (in China, chiefly in 
Loyang, thiee thousand Indians are said to have lived at the beginning of the sixth 
centuiy) He first visited Kiang-mng (Nankin) Howei ei, his meeting with W u Ti, 
the first emperor of the Liang dynasty (502-549), biought no satisfaction to eithei 
party Ta mo, therefoie, betook himself to Loyang, aud declined all the latei 
invitations of Wu Ti The Rfe of Bodludhaima was fully lepieseutative of that 
contemplation winch shuns the external woild, and that mystical letiiement chai- 
acteristic of Buddhism. In Loyang he is said to have sat with his face to the wall 
of his room for nine years without speaking a woid, for which reason he was popu- 
larly known as " the samt looking at the wall” He died of old age, alter surviving 
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five attempts -which weie made to poison him, and left the dignity of patiiaich to 
a Chiuese, the second of the Siv Eastern Patiiarchs 

Tlie empeioi Wii Ti became a monk at the close of his life His sou Chien 
wen Ti was favouiably inclined to Taoism, and attempted to bimg about a union 
between this school and Buddhism Taoists who objected weie executed In 55S 
the empeioi Wu Ti of the (Jheu d} nasty also became a monk lludei the fiist 
empoioi of the Hui dynasLj, Wen Ti (581-604), full toleianoe was given to Bud- 
dhism Towaid the end of his leign he foibade any destiuctiou of the lelics oi 
statues ot Buddhists oi 'I’aoists The Tang empeioi s, who had been opposed to 
Buddhism at tliclieguiiiing of then dj nasty (618), soon became favouiably disposed 
to it Tins was especially the case with the second iidei of the dj nasty, Tai Tsung 
(627-649), ill whose leigu the Syiian Cluistiaiis came to Cliina m 639 When 
Hsuen Ibang, who had gone to India in 629 without asking the empeioi’s leave, 
letuiiied aftei an absence of sixteen veais, the emperoi gave him a kindly i eceptiou, 
and oideied him to tianslate in Changaii the six hundied and thnty-seven boolcs 
lie had bioiight home Tliiee thousand seven hundied and sixteen monasteues aie 
said to have been in existence in China at that date In 714 a violent peiseciition 
of the Buddhists bioke out Ten thousand piiests and nuns weie obliged to letuin 
to their families In spite of this, individual piiests continued to occupy State 
otfices, anil Indians weie entiusted with the aiiaiigements oi the calendar Undei 
the latei empeiois of the Tang dynasty, especially undei Su Tsuiig (736-762), Tai 
Tsung (763-779), and Hsien Tsung (806-820), Buddhism made great strides , and 
when Han Yu (Han Wen kuiig), undei the last of these kings, m 819, protested 
against the tiansp,iiLatiou of a Buddhist icdic into the impaiial palace, he was ban- 
ished from the couib and sent as goveinoi to Ohao-Ghan in Kwang Tung, which 
was then a jmiely baibaiiau distiict 

In S45 a thud and specially violent persecution broke out under the ein- 
peioi Wu Tsung Foui thousand six hundied monasteries, together with foity 
thousand smaller buddings, were destroyed The possessions of tlie temples weie 
conhscited, and employed foi the election of government buildings The bells and 
statues weie melted down and coined into casli, and raoie than two hundied and 
sixty thousand piiests and nuns were obliged to letuin to the ranks of the laity 
However, Hsiiau Tsung, the successor of AYu Tsung, permitted the election of new 
monasteues, though a few years latei he foibade the entry of new monks The 
empeioi Yi Tsung (860-873) was a zealous Buddhist, as weie both his successois 
and the luleis of the later Tang dynasty (923-936) During the shoit peiiod of 
the latei Chu dynasty (951-960) iiumeious temjiles were destroyed, and only two 
thousand six hundied and mnety-fom retained Piiests weie also forbidden to 
practise sclf-maityrdom and mutilation The fust empeiois ot the northern Sung 
dynasty (960-997) weie less favouiably disposed to Buddhism A reaction set m 
under their successois, though these often acted aibitiaiily m the designation of 
the temples, monasteries, and piie'^ts, and of Buddha himself Undei this dynastv 
the commiiiiieation with India mei eased, and Indian Buddiiism began to exeici-jp 
an important mlluencc on Chiuese belief 

Stiong suppoit was given to Buddhism by the Mongol (Yuan) dynasty (1280- 
1 368) Kiihlai Khan, who held the tliioue of China fiom 1280 to 1294, nndei the 
name of Shi Tsn, was a zealous Buddhist Tlie temples devoted to the old national 
religion of the Chinese weie now tiansformed into Buddhist shinies, while Taoism 
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■was persecuted In this mattex Kublai was piobably tliiukiug of the welf.n e of 
his own Mongols latliei than consideiing the wishes of the Chmese , even betoie 
he had united the Ohmese empiie undei his swaj, he had attempted to spiead the 
Buddhist teaching among his people, whom lie caused to be insti noted bj Kiioshi, 
national teacheis His siiccessoi followed his exaniiile The enumeiatiou made 
toward the end of the thiiteentli ccntiiiy showed 42,31S Buddhist temples and 
213,148 monks in China Translations fioin the Tibetan language aie fie- 
quently mentioned, and weie used, as also, though only among the Mongols, neie 
the immoral representations which had passed into Tibetan Buddhism fiom Cie 
Biahman Shiva worship Howevei, even at that time the Chinese Buddhists seem 
to have sought teaching and infoimation in India A Chinese piiest, Tan \vu, 
travelled to India by land, and letuining as usual b} sea, brought a number' ut 
books back to Chma This example, winch oocuis in the hist peiiod of the Mongol 
lule, IS the last of its kind 

It Ls remarkable that the national using of the Chinese against the Mongols, 
which ended in the uttei exteimmation of these iiileis, piodiiced no similar effects 
on the religious side , on the oontiaiy, the fiistiulers of the national Ming dynasty 
show tliemselvea specially well disposed toward the Buddhists It was not until 
1426 that measures weie taken to hmit the using povvei of the monks Those . 
who wished to entei a monasteiy weie then obliged to subject themselves to pie- 
vious exammation, and in 1450 the legulatiou was made that no monasteiy should 
possess more than sixty Mau ot lauded property A similar law seems to have 
existed imdei the Mongols Under Shi Tsiing (1522-1566) the ConfueianisLs 
attempted to mtioduce a peiseoution of the Buddhists, hut weie defeated b} the 
action of the goveiuinent, they only succeeded in piocuimg the deati notion of the 
temple existing m the imperial palace 

The hist lulei of the present Manchu dynasty, Slu Tsu (1644-1661) was 
fiiencUy to Buddhism, howevei, his successor, Sheug Tsu, was coiiveiterl to Cou- 
fuGiauisin, probably foi political puiposes Foi the same leasoii, he and his suc- 
cessors showed special favour to the Llama-worship of then Tibetan and Mongol 
subjects, and the erection of Llama temples and monasteiies at that seat of 
government m Pekm dates fiom this peiiod 

(5) The Influenee of Buddhism on the Chinese Civilization — The attempt 
to estimate the influence exeited upon the Chmese by Buddhism and Bnrtdlnst 
priests will show that, apart fiom the personal and political influence which the 
adlieients and preacheis of the Indian teaching may have had upon individual 
emperors and statesmen, the effects of Buddhism aie to he seen chiefly upon the 
philological and philosoplucal sides At any rate, the meritorious attempt to sub- 
stitute an alphabet for the monosyllabic language and wilting of the Chinese is of 
the highest impoitance In the thud century a begmnmg was made with sixteen 
symbols, which weie increased ultimately to thirty-six during the sixth century 
under the Liang dynasty The inventor of this lattei senes, the pi rest Shen 
kung, and his successors taught the Chinese to write the sounds of their lan- 
guage 'With the signs appropriate to it It is difficult to overestimate the service 
thus rendered, even though, some centuries later, changes of language consid- 
erably 1 educed the practical value of the system Buddhism also exercised an 
anlmatmg influence upon literary activity , at one period Buddhist woiks were 
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moie numeious than Oonfucian Thus, in the histoiy of the 8ui d 5 nastj' (589- 
618 ad) mention is made of the existence of nineteen bundled and titty difleient 
Buddhist woiks 

An impoitant influence was also exei'ted by Buddhist opinions and teaching 
upon the dei elopnient of philosophy m China This influence is especially appa- 
rent in the writings of Cim hi (1130-1200), the most important modem expositoi 
of the old classical teaching, whose woiks still form the basis of what may be 
called otficial Confucianibm (p 96) Dining the last one bundled and fifty jeais 
the Chinese tlieraselves have shown a tendency to cntieise his teaching moie 
seveiely, chiefly on account of the Buddhist influences appaient in it, none tlie 
less the olhcial lecognition nt his teaching has leinained The doctiines held by 
the mass of the population aie a confused mixture of native and foreign teach- 
ing, as expounded b_y Taoist and Chinese sages, from which the oiigmal Buddhism 
has almost ■vanished, the result is supeistition in the tuiest sense of the woid 
Goafuciamsin, Taoism, and Buddhism play the same part m the life of the people, 
including the upipei classes , but the lufluence of Buddlnsin is chiefly obvious in 
the ceiemonies custoinaiy ujion the death of the individual At the funeial 
both of the empeioi and of the pooiest of his subjects, Buddhist ceiemonies and 
the leadmg of the sacied books aie a veij pioniinent feature 

H The Medieval History of Chiua 

(a) Thi “ Three Kingdoms” (f]16 or to QGo) — The period of the thiee 
contending kingdoms is one of the most difficult in the whole course of Chmese 
history foi the historian, and is undoubtedly that which has made the strongest 
impression upon the national spirit, — an impiessiou chiefly due to the famous 
histoucal romance, “San kuo chi,” which Beats of the "History of the Three 
Kingdoms,” in one hundred and twenty sections Kuan Yu, one of the heroes 
of the book and of the history of the period, the adopted hioLher and geneial of 
Liu Pei, died in 219 a d , was canonised during the twelfth centuiy, and under 
the name of Kuan Ti became the Chinese god of war in 1594 Chu ko hang 
(Kung Ming), another general of Liu Pei, is to-day the national hero, the ideal of 
every Chinese statesman, and the leading cliaiactei in a dozen dramatic works 

The revolt of the “ Yellow Turban ” lebels (Hwang chin tsdi),who oveiian the 
whole kingdom (p 81), led ludncctly to the fall of the later Han dynasty, this 
event was, however, also accelerated by the intrigues of those statesmen and generals 
who were anxious to foim independent distiicts of then own from the fragments of 
the empire One of the most successful of these npstaits was Tsao Tsao, the son 
of an oflicei of low lank, who made himself govemoi of the modem Shantung m 
192, after distinguishing himself agamst the “ Yellow Tuihans " in 184 In the 
meanwhile he had entered into an aUiauce with Yuan Shao (cf abovre, p 81) 
With this ally he defeated the general Tung Cho, who had deposed the empeior Shai 
Ti in 189, and had placed u child of Ins own, Hsien I'l, upon the throne Tnng 
Cho mill del ed lire einpeioi’s wndowand the deposed empeioi, hiunt down Lojaug, 
with all its palaces and othei buddings (winch aie said to have covered an area of 
eighty kilometies), and lemov'cd the capital to Changan, shoitlv afteivv.ud, ui 
192, he was murdeied by one of his oHiceis Tsao Tsao availed himself of this 
opportunity , after overcoming Lu Pu, one of the adheients or Timg Chu, he seized 
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the goveinment in 195 and appointed liimself geneialissimo of the kingdom, 
assuramg the title of duke of "We m 213 

His effoits had aiuu&ed some of hia pievious coiniades to hostility agamst him 
Liu Pei, a descendant of the piince Chmg of (Jhiiug shan, a son of the empeioi 
Ghmg Ti, who died m 141 b o , whose ensign was a sellei of stiaw shoes, had also 
distinguished himself in 185 while fightmg against the “ Yellow Tuibaus," at the 
head of a bod^ of volunteeis At a latei peiiod he fought agamst Tung Clio, lint 
lose against Tsao Tsao upon the lattei’s attempt to seize the chief powci On 
the downfall of the Han djnasty he declaied himself empeioi of the sinallei 
(Shu) Han dynasty, though for the moment the inmcipahty of Shu was his only 
possession 

A thud successful militaiy leadei was yun Tseh, who had been made maniuis 
of Wu by Tsao Tsao Aftei his death, in the yeai 200, Ins biothei Sun Chuaii 
succeeded him , he hioke away fiom Tsao Tsao, and successfully repulsed Ins 
attacks and also those of his biother-in-law, Liu Pei The formoi, howe\ei, de- 
feated him in the battle of TIo Fei, and after a long-contmued ‘•truggle he was 
obliged to leooguise the supieraacy of Tsao Tsao in 221, howerei, m 229 he 
regained an acknowledged independence, assumed the impeiul title as Ta Ti, and 
founded the dynasty of Wu 

Thus between the yeais 220 and 230 three kmgdnms aiose We,wliicli mcluded * 
the whole of the noitliein halt of modern China, with the capital of YiE, the 
modern ChangtSfu in Honan, Wu, the eastern part of Southern Chuia, togethoi 
with the mouth of the Yangts^e Eiver, the capital of which was Nanking (at that 
period Chien yiel , and .Shu, the western half of Southern China, forming the 
modem provmce of Szechwan, with Ichau, the modern Chcng-tu-iu, as its capital 
The period of the three kingdoms is entirely occupied liy then mutual conflicts In 
263 Shu and in 280 Wu were destioyed by Wo In AVe itself the reigning family 
was dethroned m 265 by Sze ma Yen (Tsm Wu Ti). a grandson of the geneial Sze 
ma I (f 251), who had plajed a great pait m the early struggles between the three 
States His son Sze ma Chao was appointed mmistei to Pei Ti, the thud iiilei of 
the We dynasty (240-253), and became piiuce of Tsm Undei this title his son 
founded a new dynasty m 265 

(1) The Western and JHustern Tsm Dynasty (^6B-31G and S17-Jf20) — Hndei 
the empeiois of the house of Tsm, of whom the western lulers resided in Lo-^ang 
and the eastern in Nanking, smaller independent States arose everywhere thiougli- 
oiit the empire, some of them lieing governed by foreign rulers of Taitai oiigm 
Tins IS theiefure called "The Peiiod of the Sixteen States” Kail Aiendt men- 
tions the foUowmg eighteen — 

I 1 H.iii, fiom 319 Chao, later Chien Chao (the earlier Chao), in Shansi, 304-339 

2 Ghent;, from 338 Han, oi Olieiit; Han, in Szechiien (304-347), with the capital Cheng tii 

3 Liang, or Uhien Liang (the earhei Liang), in Kanm (317-370 and 386-387) 

4 Hoa Chao, 319-362 (360-352, named also Mm and Wo by the pretender Jaii, or Shi) 

6 Ten, or Chien Yen (the eaihcr Yen), 145-370 

6 Ohm, Ta Cliin, oi Obicn Chin (351-394) 

V Tai (338-376), ni the noith, Shansi, under the house, T’o pa (To ha), the Hsieii pi-Tartars 
(Tunguees), who established the northern We in 386 

8 Hon Yen (the later Yen), 3S4-407 , cf No 18 

9. Hsi Yen (the western Yen) in Shensi (384-391) 
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10 Hou Ohm (the liter Ohm) m Kanau (384-41V), founded bv Yao Chang m Pli ti (Cbrng 

yang fu) 

11 Hai Ohm (the western Ohm) m Kansu (385-400 and 409-431), fomided by Chi tn Kiio ) en 

in Lung yo (Mm Chou) 

12 Hou Liang (the Intel Liang) in Kansu (186-403) , hence diverged 

11 Nail Liang (the southeiii Liang) ni Kansu (397-404 and 408-414), lounded 397 by the fanulv 
Tu fo, the Hsien pi-Taitars , ami 

14 Pei Lung (the iioithein Liang) in Kansu (397-439), lounded by Tuan Yie, fioni 401 undei 

the supiemacy ot Hiung iiu chu Chii Mtng hsmi 

15 Nan Yen (the soilUiLin Yen) in Hon in (198-410), lounded by Mu ]iing To in Hua tai 

IG Hri Liang (the weslein Liang), neai Tun huaug (100-421), in Ceiitial Asia, outside the 
noithweatoin ooiiiei of tlie Gloat Wall 

17 Hsu, 01 Ta Hsin (the great Hsia), in Kausii (407-431), sot up bj the Hmiig uu Ho hen 

Po po 

18 Pei Yui (the northern Yen), 401-436, formed iiom Hou Yen (No 8) (ionuditiou ul Kao 

Yim) 

The lapid use and decay of these musliroom ,States is eiideiice of the iveakoe^s 
of the ceutial (lowei during the Tsm dynasty As a mattei of fact, then whole 
Instoiy, eien that of the Jiist ruleis, is a lecord of inleitial dissension and stui^gles 
with new States, governed sometiines by einpeiois and soinctinies by kings, and 
also at discord among themselves In 304 Lni yuan foimded tlie kingdom of Haii 
aufl assumed the title of eiupeioi in 308 , he was succeeded by Liu tsiing in 310, 
who took the Tsm empeioi Huai Ti piisouci lu 311 and earned him off to Ins 
capital, Ping yang, m Shansi In 313 Liu Tsuug muideied the empeioi and placed 
Mm Ti on the thioue, the lattei was also brought to Pmg yang m 316 and miir- 
deied tlieie Yuan Ti, the fiist empeioi of the eastern Tsm dynasty (317 to 022), 
removed the capital to Nanking In 350 Mi Ohuii, who liad been empeioi of 
Clueu Yen since 349, conquer ed Clii cheng, the niodein Peking, and made it his 
capital In 371 the piince of Kuei chi deposed Ti Yi, who had lepieseuted the 
Tsm dynasty fiom 3G6, and made himself empeioi uudei the title of Ohienweii Ti 
In 403 the lebel Huan Hsuau got possession ot the tliione , he was muideied, 
and the deposed empeioi Au Ti of the eastern Tsm d) nasty (397-418) again 
came into power , lie, however, was also muideied in 418 b) Liu Yu, wlio placed 
Te Wen, a younger biothei of An Ti, on the tlnone In 420 Hung Ti (foimeily 
Ten Wen) abdicated in favour of Liu Yu, he oiigmally, like Lm Pei, had been 
u seller of straw shoes, had iisen to be general by Ins mililaiy capacity, and had 
distinguished himself iii the operations against Huan Hsuan, and had been 
appointed the hist nnnistei of An Ti , in 420 he ascended the throne as the first 
empeioi of the Sung dynasty 

(c) The period of Sepal ation between Noiih and South, J^20-5S1 (o6‘9) — 
(a) The SoiUh — The last of the five independent States which weie still in 
existence upon the accession of the foimdei of the Sung dynast) of the house of 
Lm, who now called liimself Wii Ti, survived until 439 Pei Yen and Pei Liang, 
the last ti\o ot theie States, i\eie mcoi]ioiated m 436 and 439 lesiiectnely with 
Pei We (Noith We), which had spuing fiom the uiiiib ot the State of Tai, after 
the year 386 it had gradually extended its urea in Noith China until it had giowii 
ueail) equal in size to the We, as that kingdom had been limited at the time of 
the “ Three States ” The Sung dynasty, which produced eight empeiois duiiiig the 
short peiiod fiom 430 to 479, was iiimed by mteiual dissensions Pour of these 
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empeiors weie murdered, the last but one, Tsang wu wang, oi Fei Ti, being 
muidoied in 477 by the field-maishal H&aio Tao Cheng, the lattei tlien placed 
Sliun Ti upon, the tin one, but m 479 foiced him to abdicate, and executed liim with 
hia whole family 

Hsiao Tao Cheng became piince of Clii in .79, and, uiidei the title of Kao Ti, 
foiindei of the Gin dynasty (479-502) The seven empeiois of this dj nasty seem 
to have been particularly bloodthnsty tyiants, foui of them weie muideied, Llie 
last, Ho Ti, by Hsiao Yen, who sewed the powei in 50J, and founded the Liang 
dynasty (502-557) Hanking was the capital of tins dynastj also Wu Ti, foi- 
nieily Hsiao Wen (502-549), was a poweiful empeior, who showed gieat favoiu to 
Confucianism at the outset of his leigii, and still luoie to Buddhism at a laiei 
peuod He was successful in repulsing the attacks ot We But the last jeais 
of his leign weie distuihed by luteiual dissensions, which concluded iii the } eai 
557 With the deposition of his fifth successoi. Clung Ti (nmrdeied in 558) 

In 557 the victoiious lebel Chen Pa lisieu ascended the tluono ns the hist 
empeioi of the Chuen dynasty The State ot Hoii Liang, which had existed in 
Honan and Hupei since 550, continued uudei the new dynasty, attei 58] the fiist 
beginmngs of the latei Sm dynasty appealed in Shensi The Chuen dj nasty also 
collapsed, ui conseguenre of familj dissensions, guaiiels about the succession, and . 
the dissolute lives of its piinces In 587 Yang Chieu occupied Hou Liaug, and in 
689 he oveithiew the Chuen dynastj, takmg the last ernpcioi, Hou CIiu, piisouei , 
he then ascended the thione nndci the name of Wen Ti oi Kao Tsu, as the tiist 
empeioi of the Sui dynasty, and united the whole kingdom nndei Ins sceptie 

(/3) The Noith — The Pei We dynasty (386-534) was ot Taitai ougm, as, 
howevei, the population subject to them giew moie settled, the points of vauance 
between themselves and the othei Taitar laces who weie still luuig a uomadio life 
became more acute, and in conserpieuce Miug yuan (409-423) lesulved to 
bnild a great wall of two thousand li m length as a defence against then mcuisioiis 
At a Idtei peiiod lelations with these kmdred tubes seem to have impioved, and 
extensive commeicial inteioouise developed upon the noitli and west, as fai as the 
Obi and Lake Baikal The favour of the empeiors was given alternately to 
Taoism and Buddhism, so that the adheients ot these two sects weie at tunes 
taken nndei protection and at other times exposed to peisecntiou The eneigy 
of the State was laigely occupied by qiiaiiels with and sliuggles agaiusL tho south, 
and family dissensions weakened the powei of the impeiial house, which ended 
its existence amid dieadtul atiocities 

In 534 Kao Huan, the goveinoi of one of the impeiial piovmces levolted The 
empeioi Hsaio wu Ti fled to Chang (Si ngan) in Shensi, which now became 
the capital of Hsi We, the western AVe (535-557) The fiist luler of this bianch 
was Wen Ti m 535, aftei Hsaio wu Ti had been poisoned at the end of 534 by 
'^the piime mnustei, Yu wen Tai In Lo-j^ang, Kao Huan appointed Yuan Shan 
chien, under the title of Hsaio ching Ti, m 534 to he empeior of the eastern oi 
Tung We (534-550). The capital of the new kingdom (Pei AVe now disappeais 
from our notice) was Chang-te-fu in Honan A few years latei (550) a son of 
Kao Huan, by name Kao Y'aug, founded the northern Chi, or Pei Chi (550-557), 
upon the nuns of Tung We In 557, in place of Hsi We aiose the lealm of the 
northern Chau, oi Pei Chan (657-581), under the emperor Yu wen Ohio, who was 
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muideied m the same yeai , the muideiei, Yu wen IIu, set Ming Ti on the thioue 
Tn 576 the empeioi An te wang of Pei Chi was Laheu piisonei by Wiin li oi 1 ei 
Chu, and m 577 Pei Chi is merged into Pei Clm In 581 Pei Chii siitfeied the 
same fate at the hands of Wen Ti, wheieupon the incorpoiatiou of Hoii Liang 
(587 , cf sup! a) was foUuwed hy the imion of the empue undei the bui dynast) in 
the yeai 589 

{d) Thb Sm Dynasty {581 or 5S9 to Gil oi 619) — Wen Ti (581-604) oideied 
a suivey of tfie empiie to be made, and intioduced a new pimoiple of adnimistiatioii 
hy mnkmg the seveial administrative depaitments independent of one aiiothei 
He was a pation of liteiatiiie and a siippoitei of coinmeice, and m.ide a vain 
attempt to intioduce the Indian system of caste into Chma In 604 he Mas 
apjiaiently muideied hy his sou Kwaug, who succeeded him as (Sui) Yang Ti 
(605-617) The three caxiitals of the kingdom wcie Chaugan in Shensi, Lojang 
m Honan, and Chiangtu (Yangchou) ui Kiangsi Howevei, as eaily as 613 
" empeiois ” of new petty States existed in diCfeieut parts of the empue Li Yuan, 
duke of Tang, oi moic ooiiectly his sou Li f?hi min, set up an opposition emperoi 
in G17 against Y’aug Ti, who had plunged into the wildest excesses and had 
dneeted two iiiisuccessfiil campaigns against Koiea, this pietender was Kung Ti I 
(Yo), M'ho was succeeded hy Kung Ti 11 (Tung), who was murdeied m 619 Li 
tShi mm then placed his fathei upon the thione, uudei the name of Kao Tsu, as 
the fiist empeioi of the Tang dynasty. 

{e) TIh Tang DynaUy (6Y9-.W7) — The leign of Kao Tsu (618-626) was 
almost entiiely occiqaed Muth stuiggles against raoie than twenty usurpeis, 
who had been m existence iiudei the 8ui dynasty, oi had set themselves up under 
the new government m diffeient paits of the couutiy and declared themselves 
independent kings (Wangs) oi empeiois It was not until 62S that the last of 
these petty kmgs was conqueied in the peison of Shi tii, mIio had made himself 
loid of Liang m 617 The Tang dynasty was then lecogmsed thioughout the 
empue 

Kao Tsu, weaiy of goveintnent, abdicated in 626, and his sou Li Shi mm tool:; 
up the powei undei the title of Tai Tsiing (627-649) Undei this highly impoitant 
luler umvevsal peace pi evaded The tree tubes still in existence on the south 
coast weie mcoipoiated with the Chinese Empue, and the western fiontiei was. 
extended to the Caspian Sea In the coiintiy which is now Chinese Tuikestau 
foui govemoi .ships weie foimed, and even beyond the boundary of Kashgai, the 
finthest of these, many tubes lecogmsed the aupiemaey of China, which was mani- 
fested by the institution of sixteen commandeis Chinese influence extended to 
Sogdiana, Khoiasan, and Nepal In 643 the Greek empeioi Theodosius sent an 
embassy to Chaugan Kao Tail and his sou made gieat effoiLs to piomote htenituie 
and education among the Chmese people, they elected sdiools and aiianged public* 
examinations , and Tai 'L'sung coinjiused a legal code for his officials 

'fuwaid the end of his leign the lattci imdeitook an expedition against Koiea, 
which was successfully concluded by his son Kao Tsung (650-683) was a weak 
voluptuary , duimg his life, and after his death, liis consort Wii Hau, the empress 
Wu (see Eig 2 on the plate, “Heioos and Heioines of Chinese History ”) became a 
highly important peisonage Oiigirudly one of tlie lufeiior concubines of Tai 
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sung, who had entiiely lost lus intellectual poweis diuing his long 
was a meie tool in the hands of Ins ambitious and voluptuous wife, 
Wei Hou, who poisoned him m 710, and placed his son Chung Mao on 
lie, however, was deposed aftei a shoib time and replaced by Yiii Tsung 
ho had also been lecalleJ fiom banishment His son Lung clii then 
rmed the palace, slew the empress Wei, and was lecoguised by Ins 
peior 

suan Tsung (also known as Tang Ming Huang, 712-75G) the greatest 
^railed at the comb and throughout the empne The empeioi was 
.e hands of his favoniite, Yang Kwei Fei (Kwei Fei is the title next in 
at of empiess), wliose thiee sisteis he had also taken into his haiem , 
imau and hei relations he slioweied favours Among Ins favouiites ot 
:, An Luh shan, a Taitai, oiiginally Imouni as A la shau, took the Inst 
j year 755 he was appointed to the command of a gieat aim} intended 
;amsb the Tuikish and Taitai tubes, wbeieupon he deolaied himselt 
and turned upon the capital The empeior fled , duiuig his letieat his 
ilted and foiced him to oidei Kao Li sze, his favouiite eunuch and 
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liad been of the highest seivice nudei the pievious empeior Te Tsuug (7S0-805) 
attempted to intiodnce vaiious innovations into the inipeual govoinment, but did 
not possess the stieugth oi the peiseveranee to cany out his intentionb , he was 
anxious to bieak down the powei of the pioraioial goicuiois (seveial oi whom 
often existed concuiiently in each of the ten Tao), mIio had m pait made them- 
selves the heieditaiy lords ot the distiicls iindei then ohaige, but tlie empeiui was 
obliged to flee and only won his way back to the capital after long and spvcie 
stiiiggles Other attempts at lefoim weie eipially uusiiocessfnl , the attempt of 
the mmistei Yang Yen to abolish the land tax, laboiii sei vices, and payment of 
taxes in kind, and to substitute toi these a tax in money to be paid eveiy halt > eai, 
ended With the refoimei’s execution m 781 Dining the last jeais ot this 
empeioi’s leign the greatest disoidei pievailed m evoiy depaitment of the admims- 
tiatiou, and offices weie usually assigned to the highest biddei 

Fioni this time onwaid the Tang dynasty steadilj decayed , the lulers weie either 
eiituely subject to the influence of Taoist intrigueis or to tlie eunuchs, who deposed 
and rauideied seveial meinheis of the dynasty The attempts of the provincial 
goveinois to secuie then independence led to a constant senes of levults, which 
weie onl) suppiessed with difficulty In 880 Huang Ohao seized the capital of 
Chaugan and declaied himself emperoi It was not until 884 that he was ovei- 
pnweied, and then only with the help of Tartar fiontiei tioops Chu Ohiian cluing, 
one of the adherents of Huang Chao, had taken the emperor’s side and received a 
command in the army, he now became a personage of high importance The 
eunuchs, who had mmdeied mauy pimees oi the impeiial house, attempted to 
abduct the empeior Chao Tsung Chu brought him back to Changan, murdeied 
him m 904, and placed his sou Cbaohsuau Ti upon the thione Chu then 
lemoved eveiy official and pimce fiom whom opposition to his plans could possibly 
be feaied, and deposed the emperoi in 907 This event hi ought the Tang dj nasty 
to an end, and Chu C'huan chuug assumed the title of Tai Tsu and became the fust 
luler of the later (Hou) Liang dynasty 

(/) The Ftve Dynaihes (907-9^0) — Pievious to the fall of the Tang dynasty 
independent States had been formed m cliffeient paiLs of the empire At a latei 
period similar States were added to these, in which adheients of the Tang dynasty 
had Succeeded in defeudmg then independence agamst the usuipeis of the Hou 
Liang dj nasty and then successois The Chinese usually designate this age as 
that of the “ Latei Five Dynasties,” and also as the age of “ The Ten States ” Of 
these States (Chien) Shu was situated in Szechwan, Wu in Kiangsu, Mm m Fokien, 
Wu Yue m Chekiang, Nan Han m Kwangtnng (Canton), Chu m Honan, Ching nmi 
m Hupei In addition to these the States of Ghi in Shensi and Kansu, and Yen in 
Pechili (Pekmg), existed independently Upon the noith and west two Tartai 
tubes, the Khitan (Liao) and the Hsia, had extended then boundaries and become 
mdependent kingdoms, tbe former dating from 937 and the lattei fiom 1031 

The first of the Five Djmasties was the later (Hou) Liang dynasty (907-923), 
which actually ruled only ovei Honan and Shantung Mo Ti, the second emperor 
of this dynasty, was overpowered by a usurper of the pimcipality of Tsin, Li Tsun 
hsu, of Turkish origin In 923 he founded the later (Hou) Tang dynasty, undei the 
title of Chuang Tsung This came to an end after the mglonoiis riile of foul 
empeiors, the latter of whom,Fei Ti, was besieged by the Klntan, and hmnt himself 
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alive m his palace at Loyang The latei (Hou) Tsin dj uasty, set up by and tnbu- 
taiy to the Kliitan, was also destioycd by them In 946 the Klutaii captuicd the 
capital of Kaifong m Honan, and earned the eiupeioi (Jliu 'J'l iniu ea,])t)vit} 
After a shoit inteneguum, Liii Kao ascended the tin one nndei the name ul 
Kao Tsu, the first emperoi of the latei (Hou) Han dynast) , he bueceeded in 
diiviug the Khitan out of the empiie His sou Ym Ti was d(4eated ni 950 
by the geneial Kno lYei, who was pioclairaed empeior by his sohheis with 
the title of Tai Tsu, and ascended the tliione as the fiist empeioi of tlie latei 
(Hou) Chau dynasty in the veai 951 His giandson, howevei, was dethumed 
in 960 by the geneial Chao Kuang yin, who had been appointed empeioi by 
his aimy 

The area of these conflicts was almost exclusively confiueil to the valley ot tlie 
Hoangho , m the southern and westein paits of China a period of compaidlive 
peace pi evaded 

(ff) The Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1137) — Tai Tsu (960-076), the lust 
rulei of the noithein Sung dynasty, was dragged out ot his tent in a conditiou of 
hopeless diunkenness by his soldiers and clothed with the iinpeiial robes , none 
the less he pioved himself an excellent lulei, and aftei long and bittei struggles 
lestoied peace and oidei thioiighout the empiie Climg nan, one of the ten States, 
gave m its submission in 9G‘3, as did lion Shn m 965, Nan Han in 971, Nan Tang 
in 975, Wu Yhie m 978, and Pei Han in 979 , the wlude einpiie was now united 
under Tai Tsimg (976-997), with the exception of the distiicts juled by the Klutaii 
and the Hsia, imder the government of Tai Tsnng (976-997) The governments of 
Chen Tsnng (998-1022) and Y'en Tsung (1023-1063) wcio also periods of pio- 
speiity for the country, although the latter ot these luleis was obliged to puichase 
a disgiaeeful peace fiom the Khitan He opeiated with gieatei huocess agiunst 
the Hsia, who weie settled noai Nuig hsia in Ivaiisu, they made, at any rate, a 
nominal submission to his siipieraacy Howevei, in the yeai 1038 the Hsia-svaiig 
Chao Yuan hao assumed the title of empeioi Huiing an illness of Y'en Tsnng, as 
also during the fiist years of his siiccessoi’s leign, Ymg Tsiuig, the empiess Tsao 
(Tsao Han) played an important pait as regent, though her poweis weie peisist- 
ently limited by the famous statesman Han Ki 

During the peiiod of Shen Tsung (1063-1085) took place the inteiesLing 
attempts at leform intioduccd by the imnistei Wang An shih, who was liimself 
a famous scholar and authoi , these lefoims weie founded upon the precedents and 
uses of the old Chau dynasty (1200 B u ) The chief feature of the lefovm was the 
almost paternal mteifeience of the government ui the life ot the agiicultuial popu- 
lation. The system of tithmgs was leintroduced throughout the population, togetliei 
with the mutual lesponsihility of the members of the tithmg, and a inilitia system 
was drawn up based upon the piovhicial system and the geneial liability to mili- 
tary service In the spring of each year advances weie made to the peasants iiom 
the exchequer, in the autumn, aftei the harvest, this amount had to he letuined 
plus twenty per cent inteiest Those liable to lahoui services weie obliged to com- 
mute tliem foi monetary payments The objections raised to these lefoims by 
some of the highest State officials (Han Ki, Sze Ma kwang, Su shili, and other s) 
were founded upon the unieliahihty and the coiiuption of the officials, which would 
make it impossible to cany out the reforms in detail , as a naattei of fact, it was 
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chiefly for this reason that they failed The struggle between the two parties con- 
tinued with vaiymg success and under difteient luleis foi nearly fuitj }eais, and 
lesulied in a victory of the old conseivative iiaiLy Wang An shili was canouisea 
and his name insciibed in the temple of Jviiug tu tsze, iii 1086, long aftei Ins 
death, he was deprived of all posthumous honoiiis, and now lives m the memory of 
tire Chinese people as the “ shameful ” minister 

The peiiod was also characterised by other movements in a philosophical, 
liteiaiy, and anticpiaiian dnection But for the State at that period its mihtaii 
2 )u\vei was the most impoitant point, and here this dynasty appeared eutiieh 
incompetent as compared with eailier and more glorious times It ultimateh 
succiiinhed to the attacks of the Tai tar kingdoms then existing oi in piocess of foi- 
mation upon the frontiers In 907, Apaochi, ap})aieutly the cluef of a Timgu tube, 
advanced beyond the Amur and the Liau rivers to the noitheast frontier of China, 
nhere he founded the kingdom of Khitan and the Liau dynasty m 916 under the 
title of Tai Tsu (the dynasty lasted from 916 to 1125) , this kmgdom giadually 
extended from Amur to North Pechili and fiom the Gulf of Liautung to the 
Desert of Gobi (.Sbamo), and earned on manj long wars against Chma, pluudeiing 
and liuimliatiug the empire and extoitiug payments of tribute, until an opponent, 
at fust Its equal and soon its superioi, aiose m the Km Taitai-s (Nu cheu, Nu chi), 
Avho die the ancestors of the Manchu dynastj' now iiiling in China Threatened by 
the Liau, the empeior Hui Tsung (1101-1125) turned to Akiita, the pimce of the 
Kin, foi help agamst the Liau, with whom this piiuce was himself at war Akuta, 
who had assumed the title of “Empeioi of Km,” uudei the name of Tai Tsu (1115- 
1122), acceded to this lequest, his biotliei aud siiccessoi, Tai Tsung, overthiew 
the kmgdom of the Liau in 1125 aud captuied the capital and the last empeior, 
Tien tsu Huang ti Te Tsung (Yie hi Ta slii), a member of the imperial family, 
lied to the westward and founded in Cential Asia the kmgdom of the Kara Khitai, 
the Black Khitan, or the dj nasty of the Hsi Liao (the western Liau), which was 
deHti 03 ed in 1201 by the khan of the Naiman llongols The Chinese gamed no 
adiautage by the destruction of the Liau, foi the Km pioved a far moie daugeioiis 
enemy This nation forced Chma to make concessions of teintoiy and payments 
of tribute In 1125 they again passed the fiontiei, captured Loyang m 1127, and 
earned the empeioi Chin Tsung (1126-1127) mto captivity Then kingdom, the 
capital of which was at first Yen (Peking), extended to Honan, where at fust 
Kaitong and aftei waid the more southerly Shu-nmg became the capital Chang 
Pang cliaiig, originally an offtcial whom they liad set up under tlie title of the 
empeioi of Chu in the yeai 1127, abdicated in the same jeai, and Kao Tsimg, the 
nmtli son of Hui Tsung, ascended the throne, thus becommg the first emperor of 
the southern >Sung dj nasty 

(7i-) The Southern Sung Dijnatty {11^7~T29T) — Eepeated incuisious by the 
Km foiced Kao Tsung (1127-1162) to remove the capital from Nanking to Lin an 
(Hangchau) in Chekiang The stiuggles of the Chinese against the Km were by 
no means invanably unsuccessful The geueial Yoh Pei esjJccialL distinguished 
hiiuscK lu this waifaie, but his attempts to mduce the empeior to make a decisive 
attack upon lire enemies of the eiiipne were leudeied nugatoi;^ by the miuisier 
I'sm Kuei, who was appaieiitly in the par of the Kin Eventually Yoli Pei and 
his son weie thiown mto prison, aud executed in 1141. Yoh Pei was canonised m 
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1179, and Iiis opponeul is still regaiderl -witli aliliouence both by the Chinese 
Xieople and the native liistoiians 

The sole featme of uiteiest in the histoij of tlie sonthein Sung dynasty, which 
consists of a senes of struggles, iiist agauist the Km and then against t]ie Mongols, 

IS the ievi\al of xihilosophic sliidj , which leached its highest point in the ei^egetical 
school of Ohu hi (1130-1200 , see p S6) liis exlioicatious upon the classical 
boohs, and those of his pupils Chau Tun-i, Cheiig Teh slim, and otheis, aie still 
authoutative woihs foi the explanation of the oilhodox belief 

The wais agamst the Km, to whom China was at times nomuiall) allied and 
often actually tiibutai}, exhausted the stiength ot the empiie, until at the outset 
of the thirteenth centmythe Kinweie coiifionted with the attaclcs ot the Mongols 
A convention concluded by the empeioi Li Tsung (1‘225-I2b4) with Cgotai, the 
ftiiccessoi of Genghis Khan, 111 1239, xnoved adiautageous lathei to the Mongols 
tlian to the Chmese, although the Climese tiooxis won a gieat victoi} ovei the Km 
nuclei the agieeiuent The Mongols got possession of 3'saiohau (Shii-uiiig), wlieie 
Ai Tsung and Mo Ti, the last ciiipeia.s of the Km cL nasty, lost then lives All 
attempts of the Chmese to cheek the advance ot the Mongols hj foice ol aims 
01 by offeis of submission pi over! vain In 1276 the Mongol general Bax an 
(Bo yen) conqiieied Hang-cliau, captmed the empeioi Kung Ti with almost all 
the membeis of the loyal family, and caiiiod them noithwaid into caxiLivity The 
eldest son of Tu Tsung (1265-1274), by name Chao Shi, succeeded ui escaping 
tioin the enemy, and was recognised foi nine years as empeioi ui Fuchau, uudei 
the name of Tuan Tung Howevei, he was soon obliged to flee liefoie the advanc- 
ing Mongols to Kxvangtung, wlieie he died m 1278 His youngei biullior, Ti Ping, 
lied with the last of liis aclheieiits to the island ot Fai shau, winch was attacked hv 
the Mongols in 1279 Upon the loss of tlie battle, the luiuistei Ln Shin xiluiiged 
into the sea with the nme year old em))eioi on lus hack, both being (howued 
together This example was followed by a number ot the coiut attendants upon 
the young empeioi to avoid capture at the hands of the Mongols Tims the 
sonthein Hung dynasty came to an end with the subjugation of the Chmese 
peopile by the Mongols 

(i) The Mongol Yuan Dynasty ^ {I'iGO oi P280) to 1368 — Tern uj in, 

bettei known as Genghis Khan, was the sou of a olueflam ol the Nirun Mongols, 
and was born m 1155 Aftei a long struggle he made himself chief of tins tribe, 
overcame Ins most important rival, Ong Khan, m 1203, and was elected chief of 
all the Mongol tribes His possessions weie situated in Kaiakoinm, from xvlience 
he advanced to the conquest of the woild, oveicommg the Uigunans in 1209, the 
Kliarismians m 1220, and defeating the Kussians, who weie in alliance with the 
Kiimans, on the Kalka m 1223 He died on the mountain Ln pan shan, in Kansu, 
while upon an expedition agamst the Tanguts m 1227, the j cai ot the downfall of 
the western Hsia dj nasty His influence upon China was meiely indirect, thioiigh 
his expulsion of the Km dynasty His imperial title, and lus Chinese name Tai 
tszu, wJiich he boie after 1206, aie no doubt lionoiuable additions of a latei peiiod 
Aftei his son To Lei (Tuli, 1227-1229) had luled foi a shoit period lie was 
succeeded by his third soDj Ogotai Khan (Wokiio tai , in Chinese, Tai Tsung), 1229- 
1241 Under his lulo the Mongols destiny ed the Km dynasty, and became the 
immediate neighbours of Chma Upon the west also the Mongol kingdom was 
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rapidly extended , their expeditions against North Russia as far as the district of 
Novgorod (1237-1238), against South Russia as far as Volliynia and Podolia 
(1240), against Poland, Silesia, and Moravia (1210-1241), against Hungaiv (1241- 
1242), spread the terror of the Mongol arms far and wide throughoutEastein Euiojie, 
and also biought the existence ot Chma to the knowledge of the West The three 
gieat kingdoms founded in Asia, Persia, Turkestan, and that of the Golden Hoidi^ 
on the Volga, recognized, though perhaps only nomiuallv, the supiemacy of China, 

— a submission later renewed to Timiu the conqueror of India The nileis ot the 
three kmgdoms received yearly subsidies fiom Clima, whence also they actpmed 
then appointment and then loy^al seals Pnsoneis of war foinied the body-gucuds 
of the Chinese emperor, a Russian guard, foi example, bemg foiined in 1330 
Numerous embassies also biought tiibiite from the subject piiuces 

After the death of Ogotai, his wife, Nai Mn chen, the sixth queen, iindeitook 
the government during the mmoiity of hei eldest son, Kuyuk Khan (Kuei yu , in 
Chinese, Ting Tsung), who ascended thethione in 1246 , bower ei, he died in 1248. 
The empiess Wo rvu li hai mi shi m Kaiakorum undeitook the legeucy until the 
commg of age of Manga Khan, the sou of Tu li (Meng Ko , in Climese, Hsieu 
Tsung, 1251-1259), he spent most of his time m his summer capital of Shang tu 
(Xanadu) m Southeast Mongolia, where he died His reign was almost entirely 
occupied with wais against the southern Sung dynasty, which was ultimately 
destroyed m 1279 iindei the rule of his younger brother, Kiiblai Khan (Hu pi lie ; 
in Chinese, Sin Tsii , 1260-1294) The first rvar of Kublai was diiected against 
the pretender rvithin liis own nation, Aiikbuga (Alipuko), who revolted against 
him m Kaiakoium, hut was defeated m 1261, and forced to flight and submission 
in 1264 In the same yeai Pekmg was declared the capital of the country, imd^i^'^ 
the name of Chung tu (cential residence), and in 1271 Knblai adopted the iitlerf 
the Yuan dynasty foi his family The Mongols, who had alieady subdued Korea, 
made this countiy the base of opeiatious foi an attempt (which was defeated by 
the Japanese) to establish themselves in Kyushu. Negotiations were earned on 
by Japan with the idea of ultimate subjection, but led to no lesult, and a great 
fleet sent out by Kublai against Japan m 1281 was almost entuely destroyed 
by a fearful stoim In spite of this failure, Kublai mamtained peace and order 
thioughout the twelve provinces into which the empne was divided, and imdei his 
administration eveiy possible consideration was given to Chmeae customs The 
great “ Imperial Caual,” which had already been begun under the dynasties of the 
Sui, Sung, and the Kin, was extended and completed, and the nation developed 
advantageously in other directions Marco Polo visited the court of the Grand 
Khan between 1275 and 1292 with his two imcles, Nicolo and Maffeo, spent some 
time in different parts of the empiie, and acquired much mformation upon its riches 
and tieasures (" Maico MiUione ”) His accounts led indiieotly to the discovery of 
America (ct Yol I, p 347), as Columbus set out “to sail westward to the east,” 
that IS, to discover Manzi or Southern China 

Timui (Tie murh, in Chinese, Cheng Tsung, 1295-1307), the successoi of 
Kublai, reintroduced the veneration of Kung fu tsze, whose doctrines had been 
toleiated, hut not respected, by his pi edeeessors His example was followed by the 
succeeding nilers, who evinced keen inteiest m the classical liteiature, though they 
did not thereby gain the affection of their subjects Upon the whole, the Mongol 
ruleis seem to have governed wisely , they invariably showed themselves anxious 
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to lessen tlie buidens upon the people, hut the remembrance of the fear mspiied 
by the Mongol invasions had not as yet been ohliteiated Any convulsion of 
natiiie which ravaged the country was consideied by the learned classes anil tlie 
common people to be a heaven-sent pumahment In court life eunuchs iveie also 
influential The emperor Shotepala (YingTsung) was mnrdeied m 1323 by lus 
chanibcilain, Tie shi, but those famdy dissensions which bad so largely contii- 
buted to the downfall of earher dynasties were almost unknown The fiist in- 
stance of such ontbieaks occurred m 132S, after the death of the einpeioi Ye^uu 
Timur (Tai ting Ti) Wen Tsnng, oi Tup Timur, a son of Kaisim (Hai sliau, 
Wu Tsiing , 1308-1311), got possession of the throne, and drove out Asii ihipa 
{Achakpa), a sun of Yesiiu Timur, who had also assumed the iiupeiial title within 
Shaug tu The elder brother, Ho shi la (Ming Tsiing), was lecogmsed m 1328 liy 
Tup Timiii as the legal hen, and ascended the throne in Mongolia, but died in 
1329 on a visit to a younger brothei, who is supposed to have poisoned liini Wen 
Tsung then ruled until 1332, and died in Shang tu 

I-lni-chi-pan, a son of Ho-slu-la, who was bub seven ) cars of age, was set upon 
the -cuiune, and died m the same jeai, he was succeeded by his eldest bi other, 
To-huan Tie-muih (Shun Ti, 1333-1368), the last iiiler of the Mongolian 
djuast) The leign of Shun Ti was opened by a senes of eaithquakes, ahowors 
of blood, and other phenomena, which, togethei with the failure in the harvest 
aud an outbieak of floods, thiew the nation into a state of disquietude Much dis- 
satistactinn was also caused by the issue of a dcciee for the undeitaking ot works 
upon the hauks of the Hoang Ho, m the couise of which taiation was necessaiilj 
incieased In 1348 the first distmhances broke out lu 1351 an opposition em- 
peror, IIsu Shon hui, was set up m Hupei, aud anothei emperoi, Chang Shi cheng, 
in Kiangsu in 1353 In 1360 Hsu Shou hui was deposed by Chen Yo liaug, who 
styled himself emperor of -Han, while Chaug Shi cheng piodaimed himself king 
of Wu m 1363, and was deposed by Chu Yuan chang m 1367 In 13,55 Han 
Lm erh proclaimed himself empeioi of Sung m hfgau-hwei , and m 1363 Ming 
yu chen proclaimed himself empeioi of Hsia m S7echwan 

The most impoitant of aU these pretendeis was Chu Yuan chang , he had been 
boin of poor pai cuts, and after becoming a Buddhist priest had entered the seivice 
of Kwo Tze King, who had made himself pimce of Chu jaiig m Ngan-hn ei ui 
the year 1353 After the death of his tathei-m-law, Chu couqueied Nanking at 
the head of a division of the forces collected by the formei, aud made himseli king 
of Wu in 1367 , he tiien became the chief opponent of the Iilougols In 1368 lie 
assumed the impeiial title, with the dynastic name of Mmg , in the same j^mi his 
generals (see Fig 4 of the plate, p 90) conqiieied Peking, whence the last Mongol 
empeioi, Shun Ti, lied, passmg thiough the Nanking Pass into those same steppes 
whence his foiefatheis had once set out foi the invasion of China 

(J) The Beginnings oe Christianity in China (635-1368) 

(a) N'e?toriaii%sm — An insciiption on the monument discovered m 1625 at 
Smganfu, the authenticity of which was errcmeously doubted m the seventeenth 
century, .states that a Nestorian, the first Chiistian missionary, arrived in Chma m 
635 'Upon the monument he is known as “ Olopeii,” winch is perhaps merely a 
corruption of -the Ohmese expression for monk, and the religion, of which a some- 
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■what vague summary is given, is called the noble law of Ta tsm (Sj iia, of p 79). 
The books biought by Olopen weie tianslated with the empeioi’s leave, and 
ofccial sanction was given to the dissemination of hia teaching The Tang empei oi , 
Tai Tsung, is said in 638 to have given his expiess peimission to the pieaching ot 
the new doctime, and to have allowed the buildmg of a church, in which his pictuie 
was placed Kao Tsung (650-683) also favouied the doctime At a latei peiiod, 
howevei, difficulties lose, but Hauan Tsung (712-756) again showed favoiii to 
the doctiiue, and a new missionary, Kiho, is said to have enteicd the country 
Finally the monument lecoids its own election in 781, under Te Tsung (780-805) 
The insciiption is m the Chinese language, and paitly in poetical foim , it contams 
(quotations m the Syiian language (Estiangelo), from which it appeals that a laige 
number of hlestoiian priests (one refeience contams sixty-seven names) were then 
working in Chma They aie said to have been oigam&ed under several episcopal 
vicais, the fimt of whom is entitled the pope of Zmstan (Zmistan, or China, cf 
Vol IV, p 214) According to later accounts, closer relations existed between the 
Nestorians and the mother chuich m Syria, until bioken off by the advance of 
Mohammedanism In 845 the Chiistian piiests, who aie said to have numbered 
three thousand, came under the edict of Wu Tsung, which ordeied them, like 
those of Buddha, to return to their temporal occupations nevertheless the Nes- 
toiiaus mamtamed their footmg m China and Central Asia (Presbytei, oi Prestei, 
John, a veiy fabulous personage, may perhaps he identified with Ong Khan, the 
Tiial of Genghis Khan, cf p 95). They possessed a large number of parishes and 
churches throughout the empire, and weie not without mfluence at the comb of the 
Mongol prmces and empei or, makmg many converts among the women and among 
some of the highei officials They fell with the Mongol dynasty, without leaving 
any trace of their existence 

(5) The Roman Qatholic Belief — At the tune of the Mongol dynasty the first 
Eoman Catholic pnests arrived m China, appearmg m the charactei of ambassa- 
dois with a diplomatic message fiom the pope and temporal pimces The success 
of the Mongols m Western Asia and Eastern Europe, together with the growing 
powei of Mohammedanism m Syria and Egypt, had seriously occupied the atten- 
tion of the poqies who preached, and the pimces who took part m, the several 
crusades, and it was thought that an alliance might be made with the Mongols 
agamsb the Mohammedans, the common enemy of both parties This -new of 
the situation commended itself also to the followers of Genghis Khan The 
attempts to hi mg about a political and militaiy alliance of this nature led to no 
result, no doubt m conae( 5 [uence of the fact that both popes and Mongol prmces, 
mstead of applymg their energies to the practical solution of the questions before 
them, discussed moie extensive plans mvoBung the extension of then power How- 
evei, the repoits of the papal messengeis, and the emissaries of the othei prmces 
who went to IM'^ugolia and Cbjj u h\ land, offoi uianv p unt^; of Ingh ’'iLcie'’! 
Befoio the meeting ox ibe Coiuv.’l ot F.-mjui (IM.'i'i, B^'ie lunooeiiL 1\' -.cul .o ilm 
East an embassy oi iMmimcan- u’dci Kicolai An'.clui (Au'.eha of Lombaid); 
In August, 12 47, ihci uun ihc a'lin of the grRCiiilBai.hu No^an m Khvaicun, 
and he sent them hack ivirb i«o l.ntai (Mongolian) cn.ois wiih a mcs>=iigc to 
the pope (1248) The niOhidgt. was conceived ni a di^courttMu-i -tile, and the 
pope was ordered to give iii liia submission, but tlie general ticiu'd tiie ambas- 
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sadoi's with the greatest kindness, m the hope of continuing fiirthei relations 
Simultaneously with the fiist mission, Innocent also despatched two Piauciscans, 
Loienzo of Poitugal, who was appointed papal legate m the East, and John ol 
Plano Caipmi, who staited on the journey fiom Bieslaii, in company with Bene- 
dict of Poland These latter weie the hist to reach Bachu, who sent them on 
to the encampment of Ogotai, wheie they aiiived at the moment wlieu Kuyiik 
ascended the thione m July, 1246 Theie they found Russian and Hungarian 
pnests, and a goldsmith by name Kosmos Kiijiik was himself the son ot a 
Nestoiian woman, and among the women of his harem and his high oftiuals 
were many Christians, who weie allowed to piactise then leligiou 

In Novemhei the ambassadors weie dismissed with a wiitten answer fiom the 
Gieat Khan They weie diplomatic enough to declme the company ot Taitai 
ambassadois, as they did not desire the lattei to be witnesses of the dissensions 
existing amoug the Christian piiuces, and so to acgiiue coinage foi fuithei inva- 
sions The homeward journey through Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and Austria 
pioved difficult, and they did not leach the pope imtil the end of the yeai 1247 
Jleauwhile King Louis IX of Fiance leceived m 1247 a demand from Bachu 
to offer his submission, to which no leply was sent In 1248, when Louis u as on 
his fiist ciusade, ambassadois fiom Ilchikadai, the successor of the deceased Bachu, 
came to the king m Cypuis, offenng him an alliance against the Mohammedans, 
and informing lum that Ilchikadai and the Gieat Khan had themselves become 
Clinstians Upon this infoimation, Louis sent out an embassy from Nicosia in 
1249, consisting of Dommicans, under Andrew of Longiimeau, to the Great Khan, 
to present him with several lehcs and exhort him to continue in the Chustiaii 
leligion The embassy went by way of Peisia, in older to speak with Ilclii, and 
on arrival at the camp of the Great Khan found Kuyuk dead (1248) The (jueeii 
regent, Ogul Haimish (Wo wu li hai mi shi, 1248-1251), accepted the gifts as a 
token of tribute, and sent back the ambassadors with presents They weie unable 
to gam any more accurate information on the subject of the alleged conveision 
They returned to the kmg at Acre m 1251 

In spite of his dissatisfaction at the false constiuction laid upon the object 
of this embassy, Louis sent out m May, 1263, new ambassadois, the Fiauoiacaii, 
Wilham of Ruhruguis, and Bartholomew of Ciemona, using the supposed couvei- 
Bion as an excuse foi then despatch They travelled by way of Con&tantiuojde 
tlnough the steppes between the Dniepei and Don, and leached the encampment 
of Khagatai in July, whence they weie sent on to 8artak Khan, the son ot Bachu, 
three days’ inarch beyond the Volga He, however, declined to give them leave 
on his own responsibility to lemain and pieaoh in the country, and sent them to 
Maugu At his coiut in December, 1253, they found many Nestoiiau pnests, 
who had been given precedence over the Mohammedan Imaus and the Bonzes 
Mangu was present at their divine services with his family, but probably this was 
a matter of mdifference to him Ho himself, however, was very superstitious, and 
never enteied into any undertaking without previous divination by means of the 
shoulder-bones (cf. p 2) They accompanied Mangu to Kaiakorum, where they 
found Guillaume Bouchier, a Paiisian goldsmith There, at the orders of Mangu, 
they had a chscussion with the priests of other religions Mangu finally dismissed 
Ruhriiguis (Baitholomew remained behmd, as he declmed to journey homeward 
thi’ough the deseit), with a written answei to Kmg Louis, m winch he assumed 
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tlie titles of " Son of tlie heaven ” and “ Loid of lords/’ and contradicted the in- 
formation that had been given hy the ambassadors of Ilchikadai and of Ogul 
Haimish, and directed the kmg to act upon the ordeis of Grenghis Khan After a 
march of two months Enbiuquis met with Saitak, wlio betook himself to the 
camp of Mangu, and had been baptised, as his “ chaplain ” repoited In Se])tember, 
1254, Eubiuquis leached the encampment of Bachu, whom he accompanied foi a 
month, ultimately he letuiued through the Caucasus, Aimenia, and S)na, and 
arrived at Tripoli in August, 1255, whence he sent his lepoit to King Louis in 
Acre 

The popes also weie hy no means idle, though then objects weie now lather 
religious than political. In 1278 Nicholas III sent hve monks to the Gieat Khan, 
hut nothing is known of the results of tins embassy The Franciscan monk, John 
of Montecorvino, who had staited in 1289, arrived at the coast of South Cliina m 
1292 and made Ins way to Camhaluc (Peking), flora whence he sent favouiable 
neports m 1305 and 1306 , m 1307 he was appomted archbishop of Camhaluc 
In this year and m 1312 a numhei of suffragan bishops and other priests were 
sent out to him, though it seems that some failed to leach their destination In 
Peking, Zaitun (Changchau oi Chuichiu), and Yangchau theie existed episcopal 
towns, chuiches (thiee in Peking), and panshes, and when John of Montecorvino 
died in 1328, the piospects of the Muioiite mission appealed highly favourable, 
although Andrew of Perugia, bishop of Zaitun, published a complaint m 1326 that 
no converts were made of the Mohammedans and Jews, and that many of the 
baptised heathen strayed from the Chiistian faith On the othei hand, as he 
himself observed, the country enjoyed full religious toleration, and no opposition 
was offered to the pieachiug of the missionaries 

Odorioof Poidenone, who arrived at the coast of China between 1320 and 1300, 
lemamed for three years m the couutrj’- and letmued hy way of Tibet, when he 
drew up an exhaustive leport of the lehgioiis conditions pievailing m the lar East 
The last communications upon the slate of the couutiy which -weie received fiom 
China came fiom John MaiignoUi, who resided m Peking as the papal legate fiom 
1342 to 1846 Communications weie then cut off In 1370 Uibau V attempted 
to improve the situation by sending out a papal legate, an aichbishop, and some 
eighty clergy to Peking , but no news was ever received of any of them The 
Catholic mission perished amid the disturbances which luoke out upon the down- 
fall of the Mongolian dynasty, as the Nestoiiaus had perished befoie them The 
hostility of the national Mmg djmasty m China to all foreigneis, the spread of 
Mohammedan influence m Central Asia, and the conveision of ruleis and peoples 
to this faith aie hardly of themselves a sufficient explanation of the calamities 
which befell the Chustians , popular hatred of the foreign doctrme and the foreign 
teachers must have mateiially contnbiited to their exteimmation 

K China dxjking the Pebiod of Tbansition fhom Medieval to Modern 
Timeb, the Ming Dynasty (13G8-1644) 

The first years of Tai Tsu, the first ruler of the house of the Ming (Ta Mmg, 
the great Mmg, also generally Icnowii to foreigners as Hung wu, fiom the motto ^ 
of his race , 1368-1398), were devoted to completing the expulsion of the Mongols 

1 Tke mottoes (cf p 78) will be aildud heucofoiwanl m biackeU 
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and tlie subjugation of the pretenders within the empiie Muig Shen, the empeior 
of Hsia (oi Shu), feuhmitted hira&elf ui 1371 , in the same year a son of the last 
]\Iungol lulei, who had hitheito maintained his ground in Szechwan and Yunnan, 
was finally conqueied Shun Ti himself (p 97), who had taken refuge witli the 
noithern Mongols, was followed up hy the Chinese and besieged m Ymgchang, 
wheie he died His son succeeded in escaping after the fall of the town (1370) 
The national using of the Chinese helped to extend then influence abioad Korea 
and Annara sent tiihute, and the Japanese who had lavaged the coasts of China at 
inteivals hy way of levenge for the Mongol invasion wcie temporauly driven back 
by a so-called Chinese naval victoty at the Lin Inu Islands In 1381 a iev(ilt in 
Yimiiau was suppiessed Tlie empeioi, who lesided in Nanking, paid nniuli atteu- 
tioii to the leoigauisation of the couutiy and of the admimstiation , he divided 
the kingdom into thiiteen piovinces (Shansi east and west, Shantung, Hunan, 
Hukw'ang, Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichau, Kwangsi, Kwangtiing, Kiikicn, ICiangsi, 
and Chekiang), wluch weie ledivided into Ku, Chau, aucl Hsieu (xuefectuies, 
depaitmeuts, and sub-depaitments), an ariaugement which continues to the 
pieseut day 

Tai Tsu was succeeded hy his giandson Hui Ti (Chien wen), wdio, howevei, 
was immediately sent into a Buddhist mouasteiy ui 1403 by his uncle Tai Tsimg 
(Yung lo , 1403-1424), who had hitherto lesided in Peking as king of Yen Tai 
Tsnng uitioduoed a double system of government wutb twm sets of ministeis, etc , 
the one in L’ekmg, wheie he himself resided, the other tit Nanking Disturbances 
which hioke out as a piotest against lus iisiiipation weie luthlessly suppiessed , 
at the same time he laised the piestige of China ahioad Piom the yeai 1406 to 
1411 lie earned on a wat against Tongkmg, which ended wutli the subjugation ui 
the country, though his supiemacy was uot peimanontly established In 1419 lie 
defeated the Japanese, who had made an inclusion into Liautung Expeditions 
(embassies 0 weie sent out undei the eumuhs Clieug ho and Ma ITiian to Siam, 
Ceilon, Java, Sumatia, Bengal, and to the Bed and Peisian seas In lact, Chinese 
influence seems not only to have been felt m m.my of these couiitiies at tliat time, 
but to have been paiamoimt Ceylon lecogmsed the political supiemacy of China 
foi more than fifty yeais, and amhassadois came to Chma fiom Aden m 1422, tiom 
Egv pt in 1441, and hom Ramaikand m 1481 Howevei, the gieat anxiety of the 
empeior wms the continued incursions of the Mongols, wlieiehy he was induced to 
transfer the capital to Pekmg and to strengthen the gieat wall by woiks under- 
taken betw^eeu the capital and Kalgaii, which weie afteiwaid incieascd bv his suc- 
cessors He himself cainecl on a immbei of campaigns against the Mongols, wdiich, 
though invariably successful, piodueed no permanent effect, and upon one of llicse 
he died 

Tlie successoi of Tai Tsung was also obliged to struggle agamst these enemies 
Ymg Tsung (Cheng tung, 1436-1449) was defeated by the Mongols and earned 
into captivity, bemg ultimately leleased in 1457 at the piice of a heavy lansom , 
he then lesumed the goveinnieut untd 1464 under the motto, “ Tien shun ” Undei 
Ins successoi, Hsien Tsung (Chenghua , 1465-1487), the Mongol raids coutmued, 
and obliged the goveinmeut to fuither extend the existing foitifications Eevolts 
also broke out in the mteiioi, especially m the distiict of the Miao and Yao of 
Kwangsi and Kweichau (cf p 59, 60), which were not suppiessed until 1467 , aftei 
long struggles Dnnng the reign of Hsiao Tsung (Hung chi , 1488-1505) the 
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Mongol invasions ivere lenewed with laiying success Additional bioubles iindei 
Shi Tsung (Chiaching, 1522-1566) weie caused by the lepeated and eueigetic 
attacks of the Japanese upon the Yangtsze distiict (1550) and Fukien In 151G 
the Poituguese appealed at Canton, then fiist ambassadois euteied Pelcing m 
1520, and on returning to Canton paid with then hies foi the misdeeds ol their 
conipatiiots, whose piiacy had brought them into colhsion with the anihuiities and 
the population 

Duimg the government of Shen Tsung (Wan li, 1573-1620), one of the 
more eneigetic iiileis of this d)’nasty, thiee events occuiied of the gieate&t impoi- 
tance foi China and the whole of East Asia In 1581 the hist Jesuit came by sea 
to China In 1618 the Manchus, the descendants of the Km dynasty, which had 
been destrojed by the Mongols in 1234, enteied the modern distiict of Mandiuiia 
uudei Aisin Gioio, after waid known as Tai Tsu, and settled m Hsing chilig At a 
latex date they removed to Mukden (Shingkmg), whence the Chmese weie unable 
to expel them From 1592 to 1598 the Japanese held sway over Korea (of p 31), 
China sending militaiy help to this hei tiibiiLaiy State as she saw her own seciiiity 
threatened by the advance of the Japanese This measure of support, together 
with the obstinate resistance of the Koreans, raised such obstacles m the path of 
the Japanese that, after a campaign of vaned fortunes and fruitless diplomatic 
negotiations, the dying Hideyoshi recalled his aiiny to Japan 

In spite of this indisputable success, the Mmg dynasty began henceforwaid to 
decline The influence of the eimuchs and the haiem, which had always been 
dominant m Pelang, rapidly increased nuclei the weaker emperois Troops and 
money wore lacking, and the luiasions of the Manchus giew more fieq^iient and 
more successful In 1623 they weie m possession of the whole of Liautiing, 
and m 1629 they advanced as fai as Peking and Tientsin, and were only driven 
back aftei a severe stniggle In 1622 the government applied to Macao, and 
enlisted from that district a body of Poituguese and Chmese freebooters four 
huudied strong, and paitly aimed with guns, foi seivice agamst the Manuhu 
These, however, weie not employed, probably from foai that they would turn upon 
the government The empire itself was in a geueial state of ferment Eevolts, 
partly due to years of famine, broke out m Shansi, Hupei, and Szechwan While 
the geneial Wu San kuei was stiivmg his utmost to piotect the noitheiu frontier 
agamst the advancmg Manchus, who had been iindei the command of Tai Tsung 
from 1627 (1027-1643), Li Tsze cheug revolted and matched upon Peking, which 
fell in 1044 aflei a short siege Huai Tsung (Chung cheng), who had ruled fiom 
1628, and seems to liav e been an honourable but weak charactei, committed sui- 
cide after killing hia wife and daughters With him the Mmg dynasty came to 
an end Li Tsze cheng proclaimed himself empeioi, but after a short time was 
forced to evacuate the mined capital by the adAmnce of the Manchus, who had 
been joined by Wu San kuei 

L The Seconu Period oe Christianity tn China (erom 1581) 

(a) The Period of Pio'ipentij of the Jesuit Mission — In 1579 the piovmcial 
of India sent two Jesuits to Chma, Euggieio and Matteo Ilicci This step was 
taken by the advice of Fiancis Xavier, who had himself mtended to make liis way 
to Chma on the conclusion' of his woik m Japan, hut had died upon the journey 
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at the island of Saucian m 1552 His aims were siippoited by the Jesuit Ales- 
sandio Valignam, who had visited Macao They succeeded in rcaclimg Canton 
fioni Macao m 1681, and after infinite difhculty elected mission stations in 
Xwangtung, Kwangsi, and afteiwaid also ui Hanlfing In 1601 Eicci aiiived at 
Pekmg, wheie he won general respect His view was that in the woik of comei- 
aion the opmions of the Chinese should he s^iaied as muoli as possijile Put his 
successor, Nicholas Longobaidi, whom he had himself appointed (he died m IGIO), 
did not share these views, and laid the foundation of that opposition which was 
to prove teiiibly destructive to the Catholic missions a centur> latci The lapid 
piogress of the missionaiies soon excited the jealousy and haticdof the official and 
learned classes, and in 1616 an oidei was issued from Peking to imprison all nus- 
sionaiies The edict was, howevei, executed only m that town and in Nankuig 
When the invasions of the Manolius began in 1618, the missiouaiies weie recalled 
to support the government with advice and piactical help, and especially to aid 
them by castmg cannon This was the most piospeious peiiod of the nnssionanes 
Until 1627 they counted thirteen thousand conveits m the seven piovinces of the 
empne, and more than forty thousand ten yeais later 

The position of the missionaries was in no way aftected by the downfall of tlie 
Mmg dynasty Sin Tsu (Shun chi), the first empeior of the Manchu djuiasty, 
appomted the head of the mission for the tune being, Adam Schall of Cologne, to 
be piesident of the board of astioiiomy m 1645, and lemaiued well disposed towaid 
him until his death (1661) Howevei, duiiug the minoiity of his siiccessoi, Slieng 
Tsu (^Kaug hsi), the regents instituted measures of seieie lepression against mis- 
bionaiies It was not until the emijeioi himself assujued the power in 1671 that 
the deciee of banishment winch liad been issued against the missionaiies u'as 
repealed The revolt of Wu San kuei m Yunnan (1673) enabled Perdmaud 
Verbiest, the successor of Schall, to make himself useful by castmg cannon 
These and other services so mcieased the mfiuence of the missionaiies at the 
court, that m 1691, when the provincial authoiities of Chekiang began to peiseoute 
the foreign priests and the native Christians, the empeioi issued a special deciee 
in the following year securing toleration for the ChusUau faith 

(&) The Downfall of the C%nshan Misawns in China — The downfall of the 
mission was bi ought about by French intrigue and by the disputes of the different 
Ohiistian ordeis and missionaiies The pope’s pationage in India, to which China 
was tieated as belongmg, had been tiauafeiied to the mown of Portugal This 
monopoly, however, appeared to conflict with the giovmig mteiests of Fiance m 
Further India and East Asia The Pbie Alexandio de Eliodea of Avignon and the 
Duchesse d’AiguiUon, supported by the French government, succeeded in obtammg 
a decree from Pope Alexander VII appomting three Fiench bishops to Siam, Tong- 
king, and Chma. No foreign ship was to ho found to take them to then dcstma- 
tion, and this difficulty became the occasion of the foundation of the Compaguie 
des ludes (cf. Vol. VII, p 104), which was afteiwaid succeeded (after 1698) by 
the various Oompagmes de la Chine At the same peiiod the mstitution of the 
Missions dtrangbies was founded m Pans, 1663, to provide a supply of cleigy 
for the projected missions. At the wish of Colbert a number of the piipds there 
educated went out to China m 1685 Tliere can he no doubt that trade and 
political influence were the mam objects which the French missionaiies then 
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pioposed to tliemselves, — a fact which, explains the later animosity of the natue 
population 

It was, howevei, the religious dissensions of the missionaiies themselves wlueli 
became the occasion of the auppiession ot Ghiistianity in Chma Even among tlie 
Jesuits conflicting views were held as to the attitude which should be taken towaid 
ceitam questions (cf p 103) Howevei, the chief pomts of diffeience centied 
aiound the traditional worship of Kuiig fu tsze and of ancestois Eicci and most 
of the Jesuits could see no idolatrous meanmgs m these customs which they 
consequently peimiLted, wheieas the fanatical Dommicaus, as afteiwaid the 
Lazansts and the piiests of the Missions dtrangbies, weie entirely opposed to this 
view The popes declined to pionounce a decided opinion Innocent X (1G44- 
1655) declaied foi the Dominicans, Alexandei VII in 165G for the Jesuits, and 
Innocent XI (1676-16S9) pionounced the ceiemonies permissible in so fai as they 
were meiely the expiession of national veneration Ultimately Bishop Maigiot of 
the Lazansts foibade the customs in 1693, and chaiacteiised the representations 
made by the Jesuits to the papal chair as false in many respects The Jesuits 
declined to recognise this decision, and in 1699 apphed to the empeioi Kang hsi, 
who made a declaiation m full haimony with then views Meanwhile at Rome 
the Congiegation of the Inquisition had declared against the Jesuits, — a deci- 
sion confiimed by Clement XI in 1704 At the same time Tournon, the patriarch 
of Antioch, was sent to Peking to piociue an adjustment of these differences 
He did not dare to publish the papal deciee , but Kang hsi, whom the Jesuits 
undoubtedly used ns an instrument to accomplish their designs, was infoimed by 
them of what had happened, and acted the more energetically when Maigrot 
declaied agamst him and declined to lecognise the imperial authority in a matter 
which only the papal chair coidd decide Kang h&i banished Maigrot and ordered 
Touinon to leai e Chma The latter, hemg stiU. unwiUing to publish the papal 
dectee as such, made a summary of its contents and issued it as his own decision. 
Kang hsi replied by arrestmg him He was earned to Macao, wheie the Poi- 
tuguese were obliged to place him m confinement, and there he died in 1710 

Clement XI in 1718 issued a bull, “Ex lUa die,” which threatened with the 
gi eater excommunication any one who declined to obey the papal constitution of 
1704, and sent a new legate to Peking, Mezzabaiba, the patnaioh of Alexaudna 
Kang lisi absolutely declined to enter mto furthei negotiations, but stated that 
Mezzabaiba, who had ainved in 1720, might leave the former missionaiies m Chma, 
hut must return to Rome with aU the lemaiudei, ivheie the pope was welcome to 
issue any oideis he pleased regaidmg them He was himself the sole ruler of the 
Olimese, and he foibade them to foUow the papal deciees Mezzaharha then pub- 
lished the papal bull, with the additional clauses winch allowed the practice of 
the piohihited customs, consideied merely as ceremonies of national veneration, hut 
this compromise pi oduced no satisfaction either in Pekmg or at Rome Mezzabaiba 
was definitely ordered by the emperor to leaie Chma and take with him the mis- 
sionaiies he had brought Pope Beuedict XIII dechned responsibility foi the 
actions of his legate, and confiimed the decision of Clement XI by the bull, 
“Ex quo smgiilaii,” the terms of which remain in force at the present daj' 

Thus in the struggle between the tempoial and ecclesiastical power, the foimer 
had proved victoiious and maintained its advantage throughout the followmg ceii- 
tuiy It 18 impossible to say whether the methods of the Jesuits would have 
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ultimately proved successful or have resulted m the conversion of China At 
any rate, the action of then adversaries Loth in China and m Jajiaii piecipUated tlie 
outbieak of the struggle and accentuated its seventy Even undei Yung cheug 
(1723-1735), the successoi of Kang hsi, peiseeiition becaine heicer, and although 
Kien lung (1736-1795) showed much pieisoual consideiatiou foi the Jesuits who 
remained in Peking aftei the dissolution of the Oulei (1773), none the less liolh 
during his reign and that of Kia king (1796-1820) the blood5- peisecutions 
against the native Chnstians and the missionanes who had secretly leinained m 
the country continued without inteiiuption 

(i) TJie Revival of Clinitian Missions in, Ghma — The state of affdiis abnie 
described continued untd the jeais 1845 and 1846, wJien the empeioi Tm Icuang 
(1821-1850) was induced by the pioposals of the luipeiial coiimiissionei Kijmg, 
who had approached him at the desiie of tlie Eiench ambassadoi de Lnguhiil, to 
permit the piactice of the Ohiistian leligiou among lus subjects He issued an 
order that any missionanes who might be found in the lutenoi should be ineiely 
handed over to then authoiities in the harbours open to wnumeicc The conven- 
tions of 1858 and 1860 gave permission to the missionanes to visit the inleuoi ot 
the country and to take up residence theie Moieovoi, the decice of 1860, wliicli 
was falsified by a French inteipieter, gave missionanes the light to acqune landed 
property m the country From that date the Catholic missioLis m China have 
been able to develop undistuihed, apart from peiseoutiMis of a inoie or Icis loial 
nature Before the Boi.er revolt (1900), there were about hve huudied and thiity 
European missionaries and five himdied and tliiit)-flve thoiisaud native CliasLians 
m thnty-one apostolic vicariates 

The oldest Protestant mission in China was the Dutch, which began lu 1624 
upon Formosa with the foundation ot the East Indian Netheilaiid Comjiany, and 
ended m 1662 with the expulsion of the company from the island In 1684 the 
last sumvmg Dutch pnsoners were released, and with them evcij liace ot the 
activity of this mission disappeared fiom the island Othei fiotestaut missions, 
especially those from England, America, and Grermany, did not begm then caieei 
until the acquisition of Hong Kong by England (1841) and the peace of Nanking 
(1842) Like the Catholic mis,sions, they have suffeied undei the vauous animosi- 
ties of the authoiities, the learned classes, and the population Pievious to the 
year 1900 the Protestant missions m China numbered about forty thousand com- 
municants and neaily one thousand three hundred missionanes, more than seven 
hundred of whom weie women 

M The Modern History of China 

(a) The Manchu {Ta Clung) Dynasty (16J/4-IS20) — What conditions Wii 
San kwei may have made with the Mauchus when he joined then paiLy,_it is impos- 
sible to say On the Chinese side, it is often maintained that the Mauchus secured 
the supremacy ovei Chma by the violation of a treaty On the other hand, it is 
certain that upon then conquest of the country they received every siqipoit not 
only from Wu San kiiei, but also from a number of othei Climese geneials who 
were at first rewarded with vassal fiefs Aftei the capture of Peking, where Fu lin 
ascended the throne under the title of Shi Tsu (Shun chi, 1644-1661), armies com- 
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manded by Mancliu piinces and Chinese generals weie sen! into every pait of the 
country to subdue the adbeients of the Ming dynasty and the pietendeis who aiose 
in eveiy quaiter Li Tse cheng was giadually diiven back to Szechwan, wheie he 
committed suicide Pimce Fu, who had assumed the imperial title in Nanking, was 
conqueied m 1647, Pimce Tang, who had been pioclaimed empeioi m Polaen (as 
liad Pimce Lu in Chekiang and Pimce Kuei m the west), was oveicome with gieatei 
oi let^s success Eventually, however, the Manchusweie eveiywheievictoiious In 
1659 peace was established tliiough the empiie, with the exception ot Yunnan and 
Kweichan, and the contmgents still fightmg in those quaiters (the pietender had 
fled to Burmah and was given up by that countiy) weie ovei powered in the course 
ot the following yeai A son of the fieebootei known by the name of Koxinga 
alone contmued to hold out m Eoimosa His piratical grandfather, Cheng Ohi 
lung, had long harassed the southern coasts of Chma, and had then joined the side 
of the Ming in the struggle agauist the Maiichus At fiist successful and aftei- 
waid repeatedly defeated, he at length sunendered to the Manchus, while his son, 
Cheng Cheng kimg, upon being expelled from Amoy, had turned upon Eoimosa 
and taken the island from the Hutch. Cheng Chi lung was executed at Peking m 
1661 , his son, who was named Koxmga by the Poitugaese, died on the island m 
1663 It was suriendeied to the Manchus in 1683 by Ins son, Cheng Ku chiiaug 

Upon the occupation of the empue by the Manchus, then Chinese allies were 
iichly lewarded, Wu San kwei became the heieditary pimce of Yunnan and 
Szechwan, while Shang Ko hi and Keng Ki man leceived similar positions m 
Ewangtuug and Fokien When Wu San kwei revolted m 1674, the princes of 
Kwangtung and Eokieu supported the Manchus , but then eldest sons, Shang Chm 
sie and Keng Tsing chiing, jomed the lebel party Wu San kwei died in 1678 , a 
few months later the revolt in the West was suppiessed, and peace was estab- 
lished throughout the empue m 1680 The emperoi, Shi tsu, had died m 1661 , 
he was succeeded by Ins second son, a boy of eight years old, under the title of 
Sheng Tsu (Kang hsi, 1662-1672), during whose reign most of the events above 
detailed took place Durmg the revolt of Wii San kwei, the interference of the 
Chinese became necessaiy in Mongolia, wlieie distiiibances had broken out in 
consequence of dissensions between Galdan (Go Eih dan), the chieftam of the 
Eleuthes, and Tsi wang, the chief of the Khalka After two campaigns, m which 
Kang Bhi was piesent in person, Galdan. was defeated and committed suicide 
(1696) His former opponent, Tsi wang, made an mouision into Tibet, which 
was under Chinese pioLecbion, and was only defeated in 1721 after a struggle that 
lasted foi several yeais Kang shi also came mto collision with the Eussians, who 
weie advancmg m Siberia, his troops conquered the town of Albasm, which the 
Eussians had founded, hostilities bemg ultimately concluded in 1689 by the peace 
of Kertchmsk The welfare of the country laigely occupied the attention of Kang 
hsi, and m him Ohmese liteiatuie found a zealous pation Duimg his reign were 
published the great dictionary named aftei him, and the encyclopaedia, " Chmtmg 
•tushn chi cheng,” in live thousand and twenty volumes, by imperial commission 
He was also the authoi of the " Sacred Edict,” which consists of sixteen rules of 
hehavnour to be observed by the people, and to which his successor's appended 
maiiy explanations 

He was succeeded by Shi Tsuug (Yung cheng, 1723-1735), his fourth son, 
under whom fihe persecution of the Christians was carried out with unusual 
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seventy More ithan^tliiee liundied chuiclies were destrojed, and by the expul- 
sion of all the imssion.aiie&, with tlie exception of those resident in Pekin and 
Canton, more than thiee bundled thousand natne Christians weie depiived of their 
spintual pastors Conflicts with the Mongols were fiequent also duimg this leign, 
and expeditions weie made against the inhabitants of Tuikestan, who weie ulti- 
mately subdued in 1734 Attempts made to Inmg Miaotsze, who had established 
himself in Yunnan and Ivweichaii, under the Chinese administiatiou weie only 
paitially successful This erapeioi died siiddenlj^ and was succeeded 1)} his eldest 
sou, Kao Tsung (Chien oi Kien lung, 1736-1795), undei whom the empiie and 
the dynasty reached the higliest point of then piospeiity Revolts in Iliiuau and 
Kungsi, and at a later period in Hzechwan, weie suppiessed, attei a stiuggle lasting 
neail} three years, in 1749 A long peiiod was occupied bj distuiiiances m Mon- 
golia, which broke out m 1745, as a result of cpianels about the succession, a chief 
cause was the action of Amursaua (Amu sa na), who had at hist suppuited tlie 
Chinese, but raised the staudaid of levolt after the defeat of Daiatsi (Tse wan da 
shi), because only a part of the teiiitoiy of the comj^ueied prince was assigned to 
him, he was conqueied in 1735 and fled mto Paissiau teiiitor}', wheie he died 
shoitly afteiwaid of smallpox As the piiuces of Kokand, Kashgai, and Yaikand 
had suijpoited Amiusaua, the Chinese aiuiies advanced against them and possessed • 
themselves of then temtoiy at the end of 1759 In 1769 Buimah was coiniueied 
attei seveial years’ fighting, and made tnbutaiy, and the same tate befell Aimani 
duimg the years 1787 to 1789 A revolt in Foimosa was suppiessed in 1787, as 
also was a similar moi emeut at an earliei date by Muotsze m Szechwan aftei sev- 
eial yeais’ fightmg, m which the natives of this district weie almost exteimmated 
Pinally (1787-1793), a Chinese aimy invaded Nepal and toiced the Ghuikas to 
declare themselves a tnbutaiy State ot China in 1791 , this expedition was bi ought 
about by the invasions of the Ghiukas mto Tibet, and their attempts to extoifc pay- 
ments of tribute flora that distiict 

These wais and the niimeious journeys which the empeioi undei Look thiough- 
out his kingdom, though they incieased his leputation, mateiially contributed to 
shatter the financial lesources of the countiy The difficulties and tlie rise m 
taxation lesiiltmg fiom his policy no doubt brought about the senes of calamities 
which threatened the dj nasty under the succeedmg emyieiois It cannot ))e denied 
that Kieu limg, like his predecessois, showed much inteiest m the welfaie of the 
people The administration was reorganized, and the duties ot the ofthials weie 
lightened by the dmsion of the empire into eighteen piovinces instead of thiiteen 
On this redistribution, the piovmee of Shensi was foimed of East Shansi, West 
Shansi hecoining Shansi and Kansu, while Hunan and Hupei weie created out of 
Hukwang , Pechili was formed of the district of Pekmg (the capital itself foims 
the special administrative department of Shun tien fu), and Kiaugsu vith Ngan- 
Hwei were formed of the piovmee of Nanking Tlus distiibution lemams in 
force at the present day Kien lung abdicated at the end of 1795, that the length 
of his reign might not exceed that of his giandfathei Kang lisi (sixty years), and 
died in 1799 

Vnder hi.s successor, Yen Tsung (Chia chmg oi Kia king, 1796-1820), revolts, 
probably instigated by seciet societies, bioke out m diffeieut provinces of the 
empire, and were only suppiessed with great expense and dilhoulty On two occa- 
sions attempts were made upon the empeior’s life by memheis of a sect of " YThite 
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Lilies,” and the southern coasts of the kingdom weie haiussed and plundeied liy 
piiates As is often the case with eastern empires, the piesumptiou of the govern- 
ment increased as its power declined Under Kien lung the English amhassadoi , 
Geoige Viscount Macartney (afterwardsGovernorat the Cape, cl Vol III, p 406), 
was treated with the utmost courtesy m 1793, though he was unalile to obtam any 
diplomatic success Undei Kia kmg a Eussian comit, Jiiri] A Golovkin, was 
sent back to the frontier in 1806, as he declined to peifoim the lotow before a 
table covered with a yellow cloth , and William Pitt, Baion Amheist, was expelled 
from Pekmg in 1816 because he declined to appear betoie the empeioi in his travel- 
ling diess immediate!}’ upon his arrival 

(b) The 3IancJm Dynasty, from 18^1 to the Present Day — ■ (a) From the 
Opmm Wai to the Conventions of Peking — Before the leign of the empeior 
Hbuau Tsung (Tao kuang, 1821-1850) China had ceitainly come m contact with 
foreign nations, but if one leaves out of account the different embassies sent by the 
PoiLuguese, Spanish, Dutch, llussians, and English, her lelations with the powers 
ovei-seas weie neither fiiendly noi hostile The foreigueis who visited China weie 
either restless and dangerous freebooters who felt the weight of that powei which 
they themselves strove to exercise, or weie mei chants who were obliged to court 
the favoui of the Chinese people and offacials foi commercial objects The mei- 
chants resident in Canton, which for a long time had been the only haiboui open 
to tiade, transacted then business by means of othei merchants, and not through 
the officials of the empire The English also declmed any other lepresentation 
than that of the agents of the East India Company , aud these facts, togethei with 
the extiemely low esteem in which the Chinese meichaut is held b} the popula- 
tion, contributed to increase the overbeaimg behaviour of the Chmese When the 
monopoly of Chmese trade held by the East India Company expired in 1834, and 
the English government took the place of the company, it became cleai that the 
foieigners must soonei or latei aocpine some legal status The attempt of the 
Chmese to put a stop to the opium trade became rather the excuse than the occa- 
sion of the first war earned on by England, which broke out in 1840 and ended m 
1842 with the peace of Nankmg after some display of militaiy capacity on the 
part of the Chmese From that time foieigners m China have enjoyed a legally 
recognised protection, instead of bemg merely tolerated At the same time five 
haibouis were thrown open to foreign trade, — Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, Ning-po, 
and Shanghai, — and the island of Hong Kong, which the English had taken in 
1841, was foimaUy ceded Compacts with Fiance and the United States followed 
in 1844, the arrangement with the French included facilities enablmg the prac- 
tice of the Cliristian religion (cf p 104) 

The lesult of the first conflict with the Euiopean power had thus considerably 
damaged the prestige of the dynasty, and m other respects the goveinment of Tao 
kuang was distmotly unfortunate Eevolts m Formosa and Hainan, supported by 
Muotsze, who was only suppressed with difficult} , and by Jihangii in Tuikestan 
(1825-1828), necessitated great efloiLs on the part of Chma, and laigel} contubuted 
to increase the financial embarrassments of the govcinmeiil, and to diminish the 
welfare of the population These tacts, togethei with tribal quairels in Kwangsi, 
and uatioualist exasperation at the weakness of the government’s policy toward 
the foreigners, caused the revolt of the “Long-haired” rebels (called Chang mao 
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01 Tai pmg, from the motto of then latei empeioi), which toolc place imdar a succes- 
soi of Tao kuang, Wen Tsung (Hsicu feug oi Hien fiing, 1850-1861) The out- 
hieak of the revolt took place in 1850 under the leadeishin of a certain Hung Thiu 
tsiien, who had enjoyed the teaching of Mi Eoheits, an Amciican niisaionaiy in 
Canton for a shoit peiiod, and had given himself out as the yoimgei sou oi Cod 
and brother of Oluist Advancing from Kwangsi to the langts/e, he qiiidcly won 
a senes of victories, conquered Nanking in March, 1855, and there pioclauiied 
himself emperor In the mouth of Maj of that jeai a detachment of the Taiping 
troops Glossed the Yangts^e and began then adiance noithwaid After a uuinbei 
of battles they got possession of Tsiuliai, on the Impeiial Canal, where tliej were 
soon besieged by the impieiul troops, together with a body ot hlongul aiixiliaues 
In Apiil, 1854, a lelievmg aimy of the Taijaiig approached, and reached the town, 
but after seveial small successes was diiven back m the month of May beyond the 
Iloangho by the impeiial tioops The failure of this attempt decided the fate oi 
the revolt, the expeditions ot the Taijmig armies degenerated into inavaudurg 
raids, and the end would have come at an earlier peiuid had not the government 
been involved in further clifliculties with the foicigueis 

The attempts of Cliina to avoid the practical issues of the conventions, 
especially that regarding a settlement of stiangers m the town of Gautou (see the 
plate, p 113), hioiight about the second war of England against Gliiua, nr 1857- 
Prance, who had entered a compLuiit upon tho murder of a iiussiouaij, jomed 
England The capture of the I’alcti forts, and the occupation of Tientsin, hiuiiglit 
about negotiations and tire conclusion of conventions (June, 1858), by whidi other 
harbours were thrown open, and foreign representatives were also adraitteil to 
Peking Wlieu, however, the ambassadors of England and Prance appeared before 
Tdkri, in June, 1859, with the object ot jyinceediug to Peking for the formal 
completion of the courention, the Chuiese refused to allow them a passage, aud 
an attempt at force was repulsed with great loss Thus broke out a thud war, 
between China on the one aide, and England and Piauce on the other On August 
20, the Taku forts were taken, the Cbmese weie defeated on September 18, at 
Chang kia wan, and on the 21&t at Pa li kiao, by Cb G- A A Cuusin hlonla- 
ban (“count of Palikiao”), aud Peking was besieged on October 13 On October 
18, the imperial summer palace (Yuan ming yuan), was destroyed by the Eng- 
lish as a punishment for the Licacheious capture and cruel treatment ot the 
English envoys, and new comentious weia signed in Pekmg on October 24 and 
25, which conceded permission for the foreign lepiesentatives to reside perma- 
nently m the capital The troops of the allies evacuated Peking, but retained pos- 
session of Tientsin, the Taku forts, Shanghai, and Canton, until the accomplishment 
of the conventions 

(/3) The Distmlanccs of the Last Forty Ymis — On the approach of the allies, 
Hsien feng fled to Jeho, where he died on August 22, 1861 When his widow, and 
the mother’ of lus only son, returned to Pekmg in Septembei they allied themsehes 
with two hi others of the deceased empei or, Prince Kirng(at the end of Apiil, 1898 ; 
see Pig 1 of the plate, “ Forir Influential Chinese at the Close of the Nineteentli 
Century”), andPimce Ohim, to support the council of regency wdricli had been (oi 
professed to have been) appointed by the late empeior The women then made 
themselves regents The mother of the young emperor, Mu Tsung (Tung Chx 
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1862 to 1875), IS the empieas dowager of the Western Empire/ T&u hsi, ot rihom 
mention is often made at a later peiiod On iakmg ovei tlie goveiumeut, the 
regents found the empire torn by revolts The Taipmg empeioi u as still lesideut 
in Nanking Since 1860 the Nienfei, a tube of mounted lobbeis, had devastated 
tire north of the empire In Yunnan, wheie a Mohanimedaii leiolt had biokou 
out in 1856, an mdepeudent kingdom existed, Talitu, undei the sultan Sulaimau 
ibn-i Abdm-Eahman In Chinese Turkestan and Tli, Yakub Khan was in powci, 
while Kansu and Shensi weie almost entuely in the hands of Mohammedan lebels 
Nanking fell in 1864 (by Chailes Oeoige Goidon), aftei the Taiping empeioi had 
committed suicide, and a yeai latei the last bands of the “long-haued” lebels 
weie overpowered In 1868 the Nienfei revolt came to an end , Talifu fell m ] 872, 
the last fortresses of the rebels m that quaitei m the following yeai, and m 1878, 
as a result of the death of Yakub Khan, on May 31, 1877, the levolt m Tuikestan 
was suppressed It had been ended m China proper as eaily as 1873 111 (Kul 3 a), 

which the Eussians had occupied duimg the distuibances in these districts, and 
to which they had laid claim by the compact of 1879, concluded m Livadia with 
Chung Hou (see Eig 3 of the plate), was lestoied under the convention of St 
Peteisbuig, concluded by the maiqius Tseng (see Fig 2 of the plate), m 1881, m 
return for an indemnity and a moie acouiate delimitation of the frontier 

Foreign embaiiassments, unfoitunately, did not allow the Chinese government 
to concentiate their attention exclusively upon the mtemal affairs ot the country 
In 1880 Japan seized the Liukm Islands, which weie tiibutaiy to Chma Fiench 
action m Tongking and Annan led to hostilities between Fiance and China durmg 
the yeais 1883 to 1885 These ended with the recognition of a French piotectorate 
ovei these countnos, which had hitheito been tiihutary to China, and in 1886, 
England occupied Burmah, which had been in a similar relation to Chma 

More serious were the dissensions between China and Japan Koiea, which 
was also tributary to China, had been obliged to conclude a convention with Japan 
m 1876, wheieby certam haibours were opened to Japanese trade In 1882 fur- 
ther compacts were concluded with Japan, to which China assented But m June 
of that year a revolt, chiefly directed agamsL the Japanese, broke out, and was sup- 
pressed by the Ohmese In 1884 the Eadicals, m alliance with the Japanese, 
revolted m Seoul, and, m the end, the people turned ouce more upon the Japanese 
Chma again quelled the outbreak, and was foiced into a fuither senes of negotia- 
tions with Japan In 1885 both poweis agreed to withdraw then tioops fiom 
Korea, on the condition that if eithei paity should be obliged to send troops mto 
the coimtry, the other should receive timely notice By this agieement, the rela- 
tions of the two countries were improved during the followmg years 

The year 1891 was maiked by one of those movements which recur fiom time 
to time, dueeted agamst the native Christians and the foreign missionaries, — the 
scene of action upon this occasion beuig the valley of the Yaugtsze Instigated, 
apparently, by the secret society of the Kolao Hui, the movement soon assumed 
much larger pioportions To the muted action of the foieigu ambassadois was due 
the ultimate suppression of the movement But the oppoitumty of convmcmg the 


1 Tho mothoi of the emparoi Mu Tsuns wa% under the name Yebouala, the conoubino of Hsien feng 
But on the aocewtou of hoi son she leceived, bv impmol grant, the title given above. The lawful, but 
childless, wife of Hsien feng was distinguished as the empress dowager of tho Eastein Enipne — Ed, 
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Chinese government of the unity ami the serious intentions of the foieign poweii? 
was not, unf 01 tunatelj', turned to account, and the seed of later trouldes connected 
with the question as to the standing of foieigners and missionaiies was theieby 
sown A revolt of the Tonghak sect m Koiea led to Chinese inteiference in that 
country in 1894 Japan laised objections, and bi ought about the war winch ended 
in 1898, with the peace of Shimonoseki (cf above, pp 52 to 53) The interfcience 
of Eiissia, Geimany, and Fiance saved the Liautung penmsula for China, but the 
claims which Eussia and Fiance made upon China foi concessions, in the way of 
railways and mining concessions, began to exeicise a disastious iiitiuence upon the 
geneial feeling of the countij In 1897 two Catholic Geiniau missionanes weie 
muideied m Shantung, and it became neeessaiy foi Geimany to take mure eueigetic 
measuies to secuiethe safety of hei subjects and their mteiests in China In con- 
sequence she acquired the possession of Kiauchaii in Janiiaiy, 1898, which was 
shoitly followed by similar agieements with Eussia conceimng Poit Aithui and 
Talienwau, with England conceimng Weihaiwei, and with Fiance conceuuug 
Kwang-oliau-fu 

These calamities affected Die geneial welfaie of the kingdom The failuie of 
the crops foi several yeais in Shantung, and geneial ecouomic distiess, winch was 
further moreased by the concessions gianted to foieign companies, called foith the 
“Boxer levolt,” which hioke out lu the spimg of 1900 Tins movement, which 
staited at Shantung, was at fiist diieoted against the native Cliiistians, then against 
the missionaries, and, ultimately, agamst all the foieigueis in Peking and Tieutsm 
The emperor Tung chi died on Januaiy 13, 1875, after thiee jeais only of mdepen- 
deut gov einment, and his cousin, who belonged to tlie same geueiation, Tsai tien 
(Kwang hbu), the son of Pimce Clnm, succeeded him (until 1882 undei the 
legency of the empiess dowagei Tsu hsi) This choice did not coiiespoud to 
Chinese precedent Moreov'ei, the new empeior remained cluldless, and, in 1898 
acceded to the impossible projects of lefoim proposed by Kang Yu vvei, which cul- 
mmated m a conspiracy against the foiraei queen legeiit Hence, in Sepiemhor, 
1898, Pu Ch’un, a grandson of the prince of Tun, ami also a bvothei of Hieu fung, 
was appointed his successor His fathei, prince Tuan, seems to have played a 
strongly auti-foreign part m these events, and m this movement the goveinuient 
and the court were also mvolved when its first victim, the Geiman ambassadoi, 
Freiherr Klemens von Hettelei, was killed in Pekmg on June 20, 1900 Tho 
ambassadois and other foreigners were besieged for two montlis in the eml)assies, 
and were relieved in the middle of August by Euiopean, Aineiicaii, and Japanese 
tioops The Court fled to Shensi, while the troops sent out to China under the gen- 
eral command of the German field-marshal, Count Alfied von Waldeisee, under- 
took various expeditions in the interior of the province ot Pechili, whence 
they expelled the Chmese troops, these opeiatious lastmg luitil April, 1901 
Lengthy negotiations led to the punishment of some of the chief culputs, the con- 
cession of considerable indemnities, and the adoption of a numbei of measuies to 
obviate the recurrence of similar events After the signing of the last protocol, in 
June, 1901, most of the foreign tioops were withdrawn fiom China The Court 
letiuued to Peking m December Heie tho foreign ambassadors weie received by 
the emperor and tho queen regent m Jaiiuaijvl902 
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N Eetkospect 

China is the only kingdom on the habitable globe which has continued with- 
out interiuption horn a lemote antiquity to modem times Though latei in date 
than Egypt and the kmgdomb of Western Asia, yet its authentic hisLtny embiaccs 
a period of two thousand hvb hundied yeais, whde the coinpaiatively high stage 
of civilization evidenced at the beginnmg of this epoch implies another one tliuii- 
sand five hundied yeais of pievious development The ethical sj stem of Confucius 
evolved from eailiei tiaditions about the yeai 600 B o fiumshes the giudmg piin- 
ciples of Chinese moiahty and political philosopliy even in then lattei-day foims 
The patna potestab, the influence of the family and of the clan, continue in Chma 
to-day as they have existed for moie than two thousand five hundied yeais 
TTeithei Taoism, which, though a fai more elevated and poetical philosophy, was of 
contempoiary origin with Confucianism, noi Buddhism, which was introduced into 
China some six bundled yeais later, have exercised any mateiial influence upon 
Ohmese moiality, both degeneiated into supeistitiou and eventually disappeaied, 
wheieas Confuoiamsm lemaiiis at the present day the foimdatiou of the domestic 
and public life of eveiy class of the population The individual is not absolutely 
despised in China , this is pioved by the idea, theoretically admitted and operative 
in piactice, that peisoual Imowledge alone can make success eithei ceitam oi pos- 
sible The mdnidual is, however, mconcei\able ui isolation fiom the family and 
the clan, precedent and custom existing foi ceutuues hold him fast m chams 
which though a protection and a suppoit fiom one pomt of view piove an obstacle 
to any libeity of development in any other directions 

Political influence has pioved poweiless against the old and deeply looted cus- 
toms of the countiy Certain customs and usages undoubtedly exist which owed 
then oiigm to the powei of foreign dynasties and to the mfluence of foieigu teach- 
ing and example , examples are the doctrines of Shamanism, and the practice of 
human sacrifice at buiials which continually leouis until the middle of the seven- 
teenth centuiy , none the less Chinese civilisation proved itself capable of absoib- 
ing and mcoiporatnig foieign mfluenoes The Tartar Mongolian and Manchiiiiau 
dynasties which have iiiled and continue to mle China in part or in entirety have 
all been subjected to the influence of Chinese civilization, and have in some cases 
done moie to maintam that civilization than Chmese nationalism has been able to 
effect The existence of these dynasties, the mkoduction of Buddhism into China, 
and the presence of numerous Mohammedans in the empire are so much evidence 
in contradiction of the wide-spread view that Chmese civilization is completely 
stereotyped , mfluenoes fiom Cential Asia, India, m some degiee fiom Japan, and 
since the seventeenth century fiom Em ope have left then mark upon religion, 
philosophy, literatuie, and art, and more particulaily upon artistic pioductiou 
Comparatively speakmg, the fundamental prmoiples of the family and of the Stale 
may be called stereotyped m so far as education and admmistration, together with 
the customs of the old State religion and the ancestor worship comiected with tins 
and, with Confucianism, remain unchanged 

The history of the Chmese Empire does not offer a wholly satisfactoiy picture, 
but differs in no mateiial respect fiom tbe history of othei Asiatic peoples in the 
past and m the present Polygamy with its consequeaces, the harem and the 
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eunuch, is the rock on which eveiy ilyna&Ly made slupwieck A strong man seizes 
the powei, oveicomes his uvals and secures the kingdom oi a pait ot it toi him- 
self , his successors follow in his footsteps and mciease oi, at any late, maintain 
then possession, then degeneiacy hegius Ennnclis hecome the couusellois and 
often tire executive officials of the princes, lauds, titles, and offices aie lieajied 
upon the iclations ot favourite wives , governors and generals becouie nioie oi less 
independent, until one of them pioclaims himself geueialissimo and adnnmstiatoi 
of the empne, drives the reigning monairh from the thione, and becomes the foiuulLi 
of a new dj nasty Within the ruling fainihes themselves niuidei is an oulinaiy ' 
occiuieuce , in the course of twenty-hve centunes almost oiie-thiid of the luleis met 
with a violent death Harem government appeais to have exeicised an even muie 
degrading mtluence upon the men than upon the women , at any latc, notwith- 
standing the low position which custom and (Jhincse moiality assigned to tlie wife 
within the family and m society as a vvffiole, we meet with a laige uumhui nf 
female members of the imperial families who take an imiioitant part in tlic gov- 
ernment of the empire as regents duimg the minonty of then sous (see the plate, 
p 90) The charges of licentiousness which aie biouglit agauisb so mau) of them 
may be nothing more than the tittle-tattle ot conit society , but thej may also 
piuvo that a piedommauce of masculine ehaiacteiistics m a woman generally 
comcides with a loss of vntue 

The unsettled chaiactei and lapid fall of the diffeieut dynasties have piudnccd 
but little effect upon the foieigu lelations of the empue, the size and the luutv of 
winch has diveited attention fioiu internal dissensions Tlie luisexy produced Ip 
weak goveinments was lost upon the distant spectator in view of the oveipovveiing 
impiession winch a poweiful and foreign monaich could piodiiee, remoteness and 
inaccessibility have invested tins cnuiitn , which was to East Asia what Greece 
and liome weie to Eniope, with a mysterious splendoui which has often led the 
im esLigator to misestimate its actual condition Antiquity has no mrmopoly of 
such mistakes , the reports of the Catholic nnssionanes duung the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ceutuiies have contiibutecl moie than an^ other lufiiience to pioduce an 
exaggerated impiession of the impoilanec of China These opinions contmued 
until the events of the years 1894-1895, aftei which exaggeration seems to have 
lathei piooeeded to the opposite extreme 

These remarks are applicable to a iiuinhei of inventions which havm been 
ascribed to the Clunese Gunpowdei, foi instance, is said to have been a Chinese 
discovery, but the couuti> did. not become acquaiuted with its value foi aitillei v 
pill poses until instuicted by foieigneis during the fifteenth ceuluiy , and yet, tlieio 
can be no doubt that they were acquainted with it dming the fifth oi sixth century, 
perhaps also through foreign influence The pioduction of porcelain liegms with 
the seventh centuiy a d, and it may be questioned whethei the Chinese did not 
fiist leain hom strangeis the use of the compass foi maritime pin poses, although 
they are said to have been jneviously acquainted with its properties On the other 
hand, piintmg from wooden hlncks was known in China five hundred yeais (922) 
before its discoveiy m Eiiiope (1440) , moveable types, though hut laiely employed, 
were undoubtedly m use in Cluna from the outset of the eleventh centuiy The 
employment of coal is ot much earlier date in China than in Europe , at the salt 
sprmgs in Szeehwmn, with then simply arranged hoiings to a depth of seven hun- 
dred metres, natural gas was employed for heating puiposes centuries ago Sus- 
VOL II-8 
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penaiuu budges of bamboo ohaiiis and «nos moie thau one bundled lueties long 
.lie liy no meniib laie, dikes liundieds ol kilonieties in leiigLli piuteet bm-lung 
disfciicl/S iiom ilie devastations of iiveis and the inundations ot the sea, and manv 
of tlie temples, pagoilas, and 2 'alaces (see the plate, “ Lliiuese liesidenies at 
Canton”; jnstl> amuse the adinuatiou of tlie foieignei J!iou,?e luiinding was well 
known in 1200 n o , Chinese silk was faiuou,s iii Ttome and Fi Aiutiuni and the 
tU hiev eiuents ot Chinese ait in poicelaui, celluloid, enamel, and lacqiiei waie, and 
111 himdieds oi othei diiections is wmll kuosvm These iiidustiies continued until 
tlie peiiod of the Taiping levolt, as the Thiity 4 oais’ 4Yai and its devastations 
inflicted wounds upon (leimany wTich leipiiied a eeutniy to heal, so China suffeis 
to-day fiom tho damage mUitted by this levolt, which was not ended until 1865 
Hence it would be unwise to diaw anj oouclusioua as to tlie futuie of the 
couutiy fiom its past. At the same time, it must not be foigotteii that the com- 
pletion of much desiied internal lefoims would laise Chuia fioin a passive to an 
active and even to an aggiessive State, m this case, the coimtiy would then e.\ei- 
eise an influence difficult to estimate, m consequence of its vast tenitoiy and 
teeming population Tso Tsung-tang, the couqueroi of the lebels m Kansu and 
Tuikestan , Cliang Chi Tung, who laigely contiibuted to confine the Boxei revolt, to 
the noith of the empiie, Li Hung Chang (see Fig 4 of plate, p 1 09), who died on 
the 6th KovembeT, 1901, and smce the year 1870, when the French missiouaiies 
were slaughteied in Tientsin, liad exeicised a strong mfliience upon the future 
Ills fatherland, Yuan Shi-kai, the fuimer governor of Shantung and now goveiuop- ^ 
geueial of Fecluli, — these mstances and many moie prove that theie is no lack\ 
in China of men capable of understandmg and piovidmg for the interests of the'^ 
oountiy 


3 KOEEA 

A The Couvtky and its Podulation 

Kokea, so called aftei the old Korai (Kaoli), has dining the greater part of 
its histoiybeen tlie apple of discord and the theatre of war between contending 
neighbours Jutting out of the contmeuL of East Asia and extending over twelve 
degrees almost directly noith and south, this slender pemusula, little more than 
two degiees wide in some places, is hounded on the noithwest hy the Yalu and on 
the north by the Tumen-ula Its western shoies aie washed by the Yellow, and 
Its eastern by the Japanese, seas, wbde in the south it is divided fiom Japan 
by a nanow strait half filled with islands (see the maps, pp 2, 58) Known to 
Emopeans thiough the Portuguese as Coim, the country was named Sila by the 
Arabs m the ninth century A d (Sima, after one of the Korean kmgdoms of that 
time), the Chinese name is Tung kwo, the Eastern kingdom, the native name 
IS Oliobcu (Moiiuug rest, hence the countiy is known as "The laud of morning 
1 est ’ ) 

Korea is divided into tw'o unequal paits by an offshoot of tlie monntaui range 
of Mancliuiia, which maybe said to hum the noiLliein fiuntier wall of Korea, 
this offshoot passes down the distuct fiom noith to south, wnth many windings 
Of these paits the eastern is mountamous, and the coast falls sheer into tho sea, 
with few 01 no rivers, haihoiirs, or islands, whereas the western side slopes down 
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A (li.u u Iciislir kiitliic (il Cliimso iidiLUitnu’ i-, il-. Ink of iiioiiiniHiil.il ^i/l ami solulit-^ 
this m ippiiiiit 111 lliL liolitm'ss oi till iMiod ,111(1 loolmij iii ili n.il i-iiililoM il A- with tlio [’oh 
iiosi 111 11 iLivi-s, It IS uiil> 111 till liiioi, suhslinLluiLs (il ti n.iLLS mil Halils ol slips 111 it sipun 
’uiildiiioq ot iiKiiiiimeiital si/o aio lomiil 'lliia kaliiio .iKo .ijipi iis in tin sniillmss ol lln s^ ||, 
oil 11 hub Ihu ^allo^s iichitettiii il loiiiis iie i oiisti in Ud , i\iii m llii li iiiph s iml ]iiipiii,il 
;]i,il,ii I s, s]i II c ainl si/e ,aiL oiilv obt micil b\ llio imiliiplii ilioii iiml |ii\l iposil lou ol -iii.ill Iniihl- 
iii_;s wilhiii 0111' liilIosuu, huiihiiu ol iilistn t is|i imlihoiK li i- hi i n iiiiiuU upiissail in 
Ohm i by the 11,11 low -iiiiiiilLil mil |i piiii ]imipNolllu‘ mllioi it,itn i lu liih i lui il lii ,ilisi s mIihIi 
piosciihe foi muj hoiHcholdci tin piopii iiimihn ol pilliis liihllmo liis j ink, t,ou inuiik 
iiK'ftsuiemeiits to iloti iiiiiiie tin* pimioilioiis ol i\iiv pul ol tin Imiklmj mil .ilhm Ihii miliilitl 
no oppoiltmilv to ikitlup lus own ulois, i mi pt puliips m tlm-i, puts ol tiu stiiitliut whuli aro 
out ol sight ot the pa«si,i by 

Chinebe architectuie employ s '.ml ting, except m tlu ciscot sub ,tiut tines, only ioi g.tto ,iucl 
biiilgeroiisliiitl on .iiicl t'tii beio tine giom ' .iiiltiiig isoltiii lephiceilby the Usc ot ovci lapping 
project oils Cupol.as .lie iluiost eiitiielv iiiiknowii to the Climese iichiteLt Celt uit tendencies 
to tuie ciipol i Joiiu nil* to be liimul, thoiigli in scanty luinibci, in the lot.ilitiis ikyoted to tlie Mol- 
ship Ilf the heaviii 'Ihe "ooikn li.uuewolk ot the loiif ol eVdy huihlmg, which in the ilitciloi 
Is sometimes Icil o]nii .mil smin times lovcieil with siiiikin jimils, suppnits llie tiled mot, which 
]iio)i'its bc\'oiiil the wills mid IS sonicwh it coin uc, this limuwoik, is siqipoilul hj wnodin 
npiights, till! loiiii 111 winch IS gem Hilly ilcki mined b) the inks ot ucliileiluic, but in m mj discs 
by the Ittliic-woik, winch is s dmlopmint Jiom wtihliling Tlie wall helwicii tlie iipuglits 
suppinfs no weight hut ils own It is, ns Simipu sps, “ when iloseh coiisulcuil, ineiily a iold- 
ing soiCLii executed 111 1 ili‘-wi)ik, . I (mine (m hangings so (ai Jmiii heumg nnv weiglil ni sup- 
poiling tlie house, jnms au in'iiii,ibly taki ii to iipusciit it “as luoveuhlc, put in siihw,ijs, 
LUtndy indepciidciil ot till! wi ighl ol the iiiul " The pill, us ol tin suppnitiiig iumiewoik, which 
tie nsu.illv loimil, gemi illy ol wood, only in llic inipeii d pahues ot niaiblc, c m cunsequeiilly be 
pi iced iitlic‘1 beloic Ol buliiiid oi m the x' ilk In tin lust i ise, tluvlmm axti.niddi to the 
limit id till’ huildiiie, III tin Ml mill case, they mo iii'isihlc iioni wilhont , mid m the tliiid, they 
.ilipi.ii IS Imlt-pilhii s Then pcdimeiils usuallv’ consist ol i smiide louinkd him k , the tapit.ils 
aie (ilLcii, ns in Imln, In u ki l-shapcil snppmts, ollun m the bum id thu ilmgoii, tin emblem ol the 
(Jlimese beuni .xnd tin Cliincse iiniiouiu ]i()wu, oi ol oLlici kibiilims ainm.ils In othci icsiiccts, 
to ipiotu Si nipci olid mini, liillici-w oik loimstln in im b,isis ol ili coiatinu lu Clliiiese aicliltec- 
tnio IVc h.iie I spii lallv (nil luinbool itliu -wmk n|ion tin lowei pait rd tin w alls w'l thin, stioiig 
liillis-noik with daintily x'Uicd and sonn Imii s i x,iggi lali il giouietiiial piittiins in tlie outer 
walls id siimmci houses mil ntlni my hmldiiigs, c ma nliy iii W'oiid aUcimitmg with In.mi lieiy 
and pilings, I speiulh ni tin h diislmding w Inch loimstln ti,msitniii liiim the massive sulistuio- 
Uiie to the moie lighllv hiiill ii)ipci Ihiuis 

The most iiiipiissive ]iiil ol tlicsi Iniililmgs, wlm h iismilly nm lioii/oiitiilh, is, Jiom the 
aitistic point of xicwg the loot, willi its coin i\o loiiimtioii 1 u ii'i-ihinging the walls 'I'hi lool is 
usuallv shilling, .md .mytlimg in lln initnic id glides is ixuplniinil, the tiL s 1 ml m ugnhii 
lines give It a iibhi il appc.u mti , and on fhciidge he mi mid cxticnic ponils ol the mot an oltcii 
Binkis, ilmgims, oi ollni aimniil tigiiics of cl.ix, with open winked beams uloincil with (li.igoiis' 
teeth Roots ot tins kind i ox'ci temples, huts, )i .hi is, towns, md gates, and me cm n to be seen in 
h,ue outline mid withoiit be.un-wuik upim simph eiiclosuic walla IIiil tlie guatist yuciiliaiity of 
Chmpso aiihitPilnie is tlio Jin t tlint tills mol is often icpciiUd two oi tliicu tinips aboic one bmld- 
iiig to mciease tlie cftect, so that a bnihliiig miyshow sc'ci.d htoiics ot intds om above the otlni 
The x'cll-kiiowii Chinese toweis which meilook town .md cnunliy iisc lioui nine to fitkcn stoin s 
high, e.ieh stoiy heing Iciiuin itcil hy ihe uvnlapping ukge ul ,i lool, the iieiiumdu uhn lines nt 
the stones me in soiiie cases so tin hidden by tlie pinjecting cavis lliiiL mots with bulk hanging 
upon then eilgis appeal to hive been piled ujiou one .iiiothei willi no niton eniiig stoius The 
theory has oiten hecn adx .ini cd that the t\ pc of f'hiiiese loot x\ is ,in inntat urn nt the T ii t u tent , 
Imt reigiis'iiii Inis dispioved Ihis hypolhesis In shouilig tli d this tent is Usiiidh cnim il in foiin 
The Cnglish nuLsligiloi iinlines to eiiiisiJei Ilie tvpii.il lool is the outioinc ol Cliimse t.vste com- 
Imied with piactii il iitilitv tlu- loini ot mot heing esppi i dly idn]iled 1 o n pci thu rniistoinis ,mil 
the siiuhe.inis 01 liisih impnit.iiue ioi the genrial ingnessum iil a Chiiiise liuilclmg wlielhci 
bi longing to noble or to peasinl.is the lull .mil often staring toal ot loloiu which loicis the 
whole edirue wilh the cxicptimi id the iiussne stone snhslinetim Tin buck walk ,ne cuiind 
wall eolomed plastei , the woodiii poitmiis of tin budding au biiglitly ii.imted, .md noiiictimcs 
even licipieied The luc of xelliiw ami gueii gl.i/od tiles seciiis, liuwevci. In be a piiviicge 
leseivcd foi the tiinple buildings and iiiijieii.il flwellings 

(Chicliy 'iftci K 11 A\ oeiiii mil, “(Icsihichk' ih i Kmiat.illii Zcitcii unci \ nlkci ') 
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toward the Yellow Sea and contains the oul}'' n\eis of anj importance, its' 
cuast-lme, which is much bioken, offeis many haiboms and numeious ishiiids at' 
the sea level As might be expected fiom the confaguiation of the coiintn^ the 
western poition is the moie thickly populated, aud consequently of the gieater 
commeicial and political impoitanoe, at the piesent day only thiee pioviiices 
aie found to the east of the ceiitnil moimtain chain, ulieieas the uesteru poitiou 
possesses five, togethei with the capital of Seoul The climate is maiked li} 
gieat coutiasts of heat and cold, diiiiiig the spiing the moimtains aie coieied 
with flowering azaleas, and the siimmei is tiopically hot, wheieas the wiutei is 
extremely cold, and the tigeis who come down to the plains horn the snows m 
the liighei parts of the country beai the thick tui of then Mancluuiaii cousins 

The aiea of Koiea is about 218,650 squnie kdomcties, and the population is 
said by some to amount to seven oi eight million, by otheis to exceed t(‘u million 
inhabitants These, aocoiding to Baelz (see pp 2, 60), belong to the Maiuhu- 
Koiean type, the foiniei element piedomiiiating In leality the population of 
Jxoiea has been foimed by the blcudmg of many noitheast Asiatic laces, among 
which the Amos aie welliepiesented (see p 214) Stiaiigely enough, the chaiac- 
leustic type often heais a lescmhlance to the .Semitic Butin the case oiXotea, 
as m that of the neighbuiumg .States of China and Japan, uothnig ceituin is knouii 
eithei of its eaiiiest mhahitauts oi ot the oiigin of latei immigianls, and stdl less 
couceining the time ot these immigiatious Accoiding to the Cluuuse anuals, m 
1132 n c Ki Tsze, an adheient ot tlie .Shang dj nasty whicli had bocu oveitluuwii 
n fthoit time previously (p 64), enteied the coiiutiy with ine thousaiul fulhnveis at 
Chosen, which at that time emhiaced diiefly the soutliein poitiuii of the modem 
llanchmia He is said to have subdued and to have civili/ed the natnes 
The Koieans also gave official sanction to this legend as the begiiimng of then 
Telations with China It is impossible to say wliat amount of tiutli may be 
contained in the legend, though peiliaps Ki Tsre may have cairied out the 
undeitaking not in Chosen, but at Ifuju, huig to the uoitli of that distiiot, which 
at least appears to have possessed at an eaily peiiod a civilization lesmiibling that 
of ancient China Ecpially impossible is it to assign any dehuite date foi the 
introduction of Climese and Coulucian civilization We only know that Goufu- 
cianism aud Buddhism tiavelled to Japan by way of Koiea 

B Tni. Early Htsioiir op Korla 

Until the outset of the second centuiy b o the lelations of Koiea to Clxina 
may be described as a senes of stiuggles between Ninth China, which w^as often 
designated at that peiiod as the kingdom of Yen, and Noitheiu Koiea, wffiich at 
one peuod extended westw'ard hejoucl its fiontiers In Koiea piopei there lay to 
the north Chosen (Koiai), and to the south two othei distncts, known as the West- 
ern Ma ban and the Eastern Shin ban, both inhabited by mdependent tubes, 
who appear in some cases to have intermanieil fieely with iugitives fiom Chma 
When the first Han dynasty came to power in Chma (see p 76) it eutoiced its 
rights to Yen by conquermg the kingdom in 206 n o Fugitives fiom that dis- 
trict airived at Chosen, where then leader, We men, oveithrew the king and 
seized the kingdom m 194 b. a. , Ins capital of Wang lueu lay to the east of Ta 
lung- The kmg, Ki juu, of Chosen fled to Ma ban, where he was hospitably 
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received by the tube of the “One Hundied Families” (Hiaksai), and became 
then' chieftain at a latei peiiod This tube afteiwards became the dominant 
powei of Ma han, and the kmgdom theie foimed received the name of Hiaksai 
(also Kudaia and Peht&i) Aftei the fall of the Clim dynasty (206 E c ), Cliiuebe 
aie also said to have fled to Rlmi han, and theie to have foimded the latei kingdom 
of Sm la (Sila Smlo), imdei Yu kio, the giandson of We men War bioke out 
between Chosen and Cliuia m 108, which ended in 107 with the entiie defeat ot 
the Koieans, the captme of the capital, the death of the king, and tlie occupation 
of the kingdom by the Chmese Then supremacy continued until the downfall of 
the Han dynasty (p 79) 

G The Medieval Histoky of Korea 

In the meanwhile Kokoiai, a new kmgdom, had arisen to the north of Chosen 
and south of Fuyu, it came into contact and soon mto collision with the Chi- 
nese at the outset of the Chiistian eia These relations and those of the latei 
kingdom ot Puhai, which replaced that of Kokoiai, have had but little influence 
upon the liistoiy of Korea More important weie the struggles between the 
tliiee States which had been foimed within the peninsula itself, Hiaksai, Sima, 
and Koiai Hiaksai was the hist of these States, and was strongly influenced by 
Confucianism and Buddhism, both doctrines bemg firmly established there toward 
the cud of the fourth century A D Struggles with Kokoiai, Korai, and Smra 
occupy a large part of the history of this State, which was subjugated by Chma in 
1660 Ten years later a Buddhist iriiest raised the standaid of revolt against the 
Chinese, and with the help of the Japanese, set up Hosho, a son of the former 
king, as prince of the countiy, but Hiaksai was concjuered, and a large poition of 
the population emigiated to Koiai and Japan Korai, which had successfully le- 
pulsed different attacks, at last succumbed to the Chruese, so that of the three 
kmgdoms only Surra mauitamed some measuie of mdependeuce 

Duimg the petiod of the Tang dynasty (618-907 , see p 90), Sinia maintamed 
close connection with China, and its capital Chimg-ju was the true centie of Simo- 
Koiean civilization and of Buddhi&m It was there that the Korean Nido alphabet 
was discorered, which may perhaps have served as a model for the Japanese 
alphabet Smia gradually absorbed the whole of the eastern half of the kingdom 
However, a war agamst Puhai, which was undertaken in 733 at the instigation of 
the Chmese, proved unsuccessful In general, the kmgdom mamtamed its position 
until 912, when a Buddhist priest, Kimg wo, revolted against the weak leignmg 
monarch Krmgwo was soon pushed aside by the Oeneial TVang ken, he declaied 
himself lulei of the coimtiy and made Phyeng-yang and Kai-chau the headquarters 
of lus government In a short time he succeeded m subjugatmg the whole penm- 
srda and foundmg a united kingdom under the name of Koiai (he is said to have 
been a descendant of the princes of ancient Korai) He now set up his court m 
Simto, situated more nearly in the centie of the countiy (the modern Kaiseug, 
about fifty kilometres from SeouI_), and died m 945 After long internal straggles, 
his successor recognised the supremacy of Chma, which had been umted under the 
noithein Sung djoiasty (p 93) 

The king of Korai laid claim to Liautung, alleging relatiousliip to tire princes 
of Kokorai and Puhai In consequence, he came mto collision with the Khitan 
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Taifcais (Liaii djTiasty, see p 93), who weie then at the height of then powei 
The Koieans weie lapidly defeated by the Khitans duimg the yeais 1012- 
1014, and could only maintam then giouud against then poweiful enemies ly 
means o£ an alliance with the Nuclii Taitam (Km) '\¥hen the kingdom of tlie 
ICin was destioyed by the Mongols in 1330, Koiea made submission to die cnn- 
queioi , but the niiiidei of a Mongol ambassadoi (12J1) enllecl forth an invasion 
of the Mongols m 1240 Aftei a long lesistanee, tlie king smiendered and betuidc 
himself to the comb of Mangu Khan m 1256 to acknowledge his supiemai^ lu 
pel son 

Kublai Khan, the successor of Maugii, made Korea the base of opeiations foi 
Ins projected attack upon Japan (see pp 21, 9b) Theio can be no doubt that the 
Mongols largely coutiibiited to inciease the aniinosit} between Kou'a and Japan 
dumig the years 1266-1281, owing to the help given to the Koreans, the losses 
which they suffered at the hands of tlie Japanese in the course of operations, and 
the devastations upon the Korean coasts committed by Japanese piiatea duung tlie 
following centuries Koiea had been and leinamed the teacher ot Japan in almost 
all the aits and sciences, and there is no doubt that a higliei civdi7ation existed m 
Koiea itself Koiean bronze groups, existing m Japan and datmg fiom tlir seven- 
teenth century, aie pioofs of the fact But at the piesent day these aits have 
disappeared ui Koiea and left scaice a tiace behind 

I) KoitEl DUMJS'G THE TRANSITION FROM MmihVVL TO MODERN TlMES 

(a) The Predominance of the Ming — After the fall of the Mongol dyna‘'ty in 
■Cluna (1368) the Mmg issued a demand that Koiea should icsuiiie the ]>aYments 
of tubiite that had pieviouslj been enfoiced Tins the king ot Korea, the tlnity- 
second rulei of the Wang dynast} , met with a diiect lefusal But his aimy svas 
unwilling to maicli agamst the (Jluuese, the kuig was deposed, and Ki 'J’nijo, the 
leader of the lebels, foimded m 1392 that dynasty ot whicli n mmoi hiandi is in 
powoi at the piesent day The new dynasty became entirely dependent upon 
■China, the calendar and chronology, the admmistiative methods and the costume 
ot the Olimese weie adopted, and pieseiit-day Koiea, more than two hiuuliod and 
fifty years aftei the fall of the Mmg dynasty, offeis a faithful pictiue of Chma as 
it was under the government of those kings Ki Taijo was an eneigetic lulei He 
transfeiied the seat of goveiiuneut fiom Smito to Han yang on the Han, now 
known as Seoul (that is, capital), and divided the kingdom into eight piminces 
The list was as follows Ham gyeng, Kang wen, Kjeng sang, lay m the oidei given 
fiom north to south on the sea of Japan, the other provinces in oidei from south 
to uoith on the Pacific were Chel la, Ohhiing chhong, Kyeng kwi, Kwaug hni, and 
Phyeng an Buddhism was almost entiiely suppressed, and priests weie ahsoliilely 
foi bidden to enter Seoul , a stern Confucianism piactically became the state religion 
of the country To tins dynasty is also asciihed the abolition of the custom which 
had hitherto pievailed, and is probably of Tartar oiigm, of perfoimiug human sacri- 
fice and hiuying slaves and others alive at the funerals of famous people The 
first descendants of Kai Taijo weie vigorous luleis who inci eased the ceutiahsation 
of the government and advanced the piospeiity of the people As regards then 
foieign polic}q they were dependent, according to Asiatic custom, on both of the 
two ueighbourmg powerful kmgdoms of Chma and Japan, sending to both of these 
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peiiodical embassies, wliicb theoretically, at least, were suiiposed to make paj laejit*- 
of tiibute These embassies came to an end m 1160, m couseqiience ul the luLei- 
nal wais m Japan dming the second half of the fifteenth and the fust half t)f the 
sixteenth centuiy (p 23), the downfall of the shogunate under the Ashikaga, to 
whom these embassies weie usually sent, and the unceitainty of commimication 
between the two countiies, owmg to the activity of the Japanese piiates 

(5) The Pohcy of Aggiession of Hulegosla — This behavioiii on the pait of 
the Koiean government, togethei with Hideyoshi’s visional’} plans foi the subju- 
gation of China, led to the invasion of Koiea by Japan (1592 , cf p 31) The 
Japanese won a lapid senes of victoiies, conquenng Fusan on the 25th of May 
and eaptuiing Seoul eighteen days latei The king and the conit fled tiom the 
town to Pingan (Phyeng yang) In July the Japanese reached the Ta tuiig At 
this iivei they fought a successful engagement, and weie able to cross and captuie 
Pmgan The kmg fled to An-ju, the advance of the Japanese was then cheeked, 
owing to the fact that then fleet on which they depended for then supplies was 
almost entirely destroyed by the Koreans at Fusan The contingents of Chinese, 
for which the Koieans had appealed, now came upon the scene of action Their 
advance guard stoimed the suburbs of Pmgan on the 27th of August, but was 
almost entiiely destroyed by the Japanese on entering the town proper The mam 
body of the Chmese, togethei with the lemnants of the Korean troops, reappeared 
bafoia Pingan m February, 1593, and stormed the town on the tenth of the month 
The Japanese geueial, the Chiistian Tukmaja Komshi, was abandoned by his col- 
leagues, who had taken up positions fuither to the south, and was forced to fall 
back upon Seoul Heie he joined the othei commandei-in-olnef, the Buddliist 
Kiyomasa Kalo A battle was fought outside the town m March, the Chmese 
weie defeated and retried to Pmgan, but the pursuit was feeble, smoe the Japanese 
had lost heavily m the conflict 

Both sides weie now glad to resume the negotiations for peace which had been 
pieviously opened, and were chiefly conducted by the Chinese Chin I-kei In spite 
of the opposition of the Koieans and of Kato, a tieaty was concluded, by which 
Kjiea ceded the most soiitheily pioviuces to Japan and lecognised her tributary 
relation to that countiy The old commeicial lelatious between Chma and Japan 
were to be lesumed, Hideyoshi was to many the daughtei of the empeior of Chma 
and to he recognised as the emperoi’s equal Until the completion of this conven- 
tion, the Japanese weie to withdraw to the coast of Pusan, wheie they weie to 
gariison twelve strongholds On the 23d of May, 1693, the Japanese evacuated 
Seoul and began their retreat, slowly followed by the allies , further collisions 
took place in the couise of this opeiation which would have led to anothei out- 
bieak of war had not Konishi’s mediation been successful I’he Chinese letned 
uorthwaid, paiL of the Japanese forces were tian, sported to Japan, and negotia- 
tions weie continued paiLly in that country and paitlv in Peking In October, 
1595, a Chinese embassy ai lived in Japan, and ’aas received on the twenty-torn Lh of 
the month ni Fushimi by Hideyoshi Howevei, the message with which they were 
inti listed fiom the emperoi .ShangTsungineielyiecogmsed him as "king of Japan,’" 
a title which had been previously granted to the slioguns of the Ashikagu faniilv 

The war consequently broke out agam Chm I-kei, whose action duiing these 
jproceedmgs is by no means cleai, was captuied by his compatiiots and executed , 
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1 eiufoi cements weie sent to Koiea by both nations In Januaij, 1597, the Jap- 
anese defeated the Koieau fleet and made a tiiumphant advance to the ueiglibeui- 
hood of Seoul But the destruction of then fleet by the united Chinese and Koiean 
forces again obliged them to letieat to the sea-coast Duiuig then letiieineut tliey 
ntteily devastated the countiy and destiojed Chiiua ju, the old capital of Sniia To 
this action is to be asciibed the hatied which has inspned the Koieans against llie 
Japanese fiom that date (cf above, p 116) In the south the stuiggle ceiitied 
loiind the foitiess of Uiusan, into which, aftei fieice hghtiiig, a laige bod^ of Uie 
Japanese ti oops had been tlnown When the ganisoii had lieen leduceil to the 
extiemities of famme, a Japanese army defeated the Clunese and Koieans v ho liad 
advanced to meet them, on the 9th of Febiuait , 1 D98, and lelieved tlie town on the 
13tli This hnal success of the Japanese hiought the gieat wax to an end A 
numbei of ununpoitant conflicts by land and sea took place, Init shoith b( fou 
hib death, on the 8th of Septerabei, 1598, Ilideyoslii lecalled lus tioops (o Japan 
Koiea emeiged victoiious fiom tins stiuggle, but teiiihl) iveakeucd Ihdatioiis 
with Japan weie bioken off until 1021, when lyomitsu, the second shogun of tlie 
Tokugawa dynasty who had united the nation into a puweiful whole, succes^iulh 
demanded the lesumption of the embassies and then tiibutc The lust ,nnliassa- 
dois appeared at Yedo m 1624 Ilowcvei, the shoguns soon found tlie e\]ieiises of 
these embassies, which weie loid of any piaoLical itieaiinig, loo lieai), and discon- 
tmiied them Kiom that period comimniicatiou between the tw’o countiies was 
confined to Pusan, where trade was possible nndei stiict supervision, to I’siishuiia 
of which the piince, appaieutly of Korean origin, had always been ainuius 1o 
maintain commeicial lelatious, and to Satsiima To the hittei place Koieau [uis- 
oneiB had been brought diumg the expedition to Korea, and the\ woie llicie 
employed as potters, the town m conseipieuce being occasionally visited li) Koieau 
junks 


E Tun Modfrm Pnmon 

Korea maintained fiiendly lelations witli hei Chinese ueighhoins It In u the 
Manchus began to thieaten the Aliiig djmast} in 1616, the Littei, in oidci to jae- 
vent the incuibions of then enemies, agreed with the Korean goveiiimcnt to lay 
waste a distiict on the light hank of the Yalu about one liundied kiloiueties bioad, 
and foiu hundred and eight} kilompties long The ullages weie destiuved, the 
inhahitauts expelled, and on the Chinese side this fiontiei distiict waas sLiengthened 
by wooden palisades and a double, or, in some cases, a tuple row of forts When 
the invasions of tlio Manchus became more fieipient the Cliincse goicinment 
applied to its vassal State foi help, which was readily giantcd In cousef|iience, 
the Manchus invaded Korea in 1627, defeated the allied Cliinese and Koie,ius and 
besieged Beonl, until the king, who had fled to the island of Kang hwa, gave in his 
submission. Ko sooner, howeiei, had the enemy letieated than lie declined to 
fulfil his piomises A new invasion of the Manchus followed, and in 1G37 the 
kuig vras foicod to conclude a convention wheiebv he definitely bioke off Ins con- 
nection with the Ming, gave hostages, lecognised his jiositiou as tributary, peimiL- 
ted the openuig oi a maiket oii the fioutier of Liaii timg, and promised to send out 
a }eailv omhassy to make jiavment of an ajipoiuted liibute Aftei the comiuesL of 
kelvmg, this lubute was diminished on difleieut occasions until it became absu- 
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lutely unimportant from a monetary point of view, while the peiioda fui ita 
delivery were hzed at mteivals, of tlnec yeais 

Christianity appears to have entered Korea at the end of the sixteenth ceutm\ 
The first foreign missionary is said to have attempted, but in vam, to enter the 
countiy m 1791 At that date the fust persecution of the native Uhiistiaus took 
place In 1835, a Fiench missionary, P Maubant, of the Missions cTianghies de 
Pans, .succeeded in enteimg Korea, and was almost immediately followed b} others 
However, m the same year three mrssron.atres and one hundred and tliiity uatiie 
Chirstiaua were executed Other missmuaires anrved at Korea m 1842, but the 
peiseeutrons contrnued and nme Preneli mrssionaties were martyred m March, 
1866 , only three, mcludrng Bishop Eidel, succeeded m escaping The Pi eudi Gov- 
einment availed itself of this opportunity, and as the authoritie.s m Peking declined 
all responsibility for these outrages, an expedition was sent to Koiea which de- 
stioyed several foits, m October, 1866, but was forced to withdiaw after suffeimg 
seveial revei,ses fioni the Koieana without attamiug any definite success These 
operations on the part of the Fiench weie followed by an Ameiican expedition in 
1871, which was oideied to land and make mquuy mto the fate of a schooner, the 
" General Sherman,” which had been lost off the coast with its ciew An attempt 
was also to be made to entei mto fiiendly lelations with the Koieans The expe- 
dition was attacked by the Koreans, and aftei destioymg a number of foits in the 
neiglibouihood of the Han Eiver letiumed home 

The Japanese weie moio foitunate The mikado’s government, slioitly aftei 
the lesboratiou (1868), made a demand for the lesumpuon of the payments of 
tribute, winch the Koieaus rejected with scoin In Septembei, 1875, the sailois of 
a Japanese ship of wai were attacked by the soldiers of a Koieau foit, and the Jap- 
anese (lovernmeut sent an expedition to Koiea On the 27tli of Feburaij, 1876, a 
convention was signed for the openmg of the haihoui of Pusan duimg that year, 
and two other ports, Gensau and Nmsen (Chemulpho), in 1880 Eesident consuls 
and diplomatic representatives were also to be admitted, and Japan was to lecog- 
nise the mdejpendence of Korea We have already treated of the events connected 
with this opening of Koiea as they affected other poweis (1882), the outbieaks of 
1882 and 1884, the Chmese-Japanese convention of Tientsin in 1885, and the 
Chinese- Japanese wai duimg the years 1894r-1895 (see the history ot Japan, 
p 52, and of China, pp 109, 110) We aie therefore here concerned only with the 
internal affairs of Koiea m so far as they contributed to or were the result of these 
events 

In the year 1864 the dynasty of Ni became extinct in the direct hue The 
king Ohul chong died after a reign of thiity-one years, without issue The eldest 
of the thiee wives who suivived him seized the government and proclaimed the 
son of the piince Hr kimg, who was thuteen j^eais old, as tlie successor of Ohul 
chong Ni kung was able, however, to seize the power for lumself, and he iided 
with ruthless cruelty until 1873, under the title of Tai wen kuu (Tai m kun, lord 
of the great court) The persecutions of Chiistianity and the execution of all for- 
eigners weie ascribed to the imtiative of this regent, who was opposed to foreign 
mfiuence and piogie--& in anj foim Upon the majoiitj of the young kmg T hung 
(formerly Li Shi, 1873), conditions changed for the bettei , an nupiovement most 
piobably due to the influence of the queen, whom he took in 1866 fiom the 
noble family of the Mm The fiuthei histoiy of the domestic policy of Korea is 
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entirely occupied with the bitter stiuggles between the queen and the Tai wen 
him, which ended with the miiidei of the formei at the instigation of the Japanese 
ambassadoi, Miiira, on the 8th of Octohei, 1895 

The Tai wen kun died a few yeais latei, a helpless and Inuken man The paib 
played by Japan and the Japanese in these doniestic distuibances is by no means 
wh oily to their ci edit The piogieswve ])aity in Koiea uatinallv associated liimself 
with Japan and looked tohei foi help liut tlie fact that m these difleient leiolts 
and political miudei.s Japan played so laige a paiL, dnectly oi iiulueetly, tin on s a 
somewhat disci editable light upon hei methods oL lutioilucmg hei civ iii,iation uito 
Korea The country has been ciiised thioughout its histon by the ambitions and 
the quaiiels of the gieat noble families, the Mm, Kim, Li, Ni, and otheis, and the 
lesultiug conflicts havm inateiially contiibnted even iii model n tunes to nnpoveiish 
the country and piovide opportunities for foreign inteifeieiice 

After the miiidei of the queen, the king was toi a cousideiahle penud in tliu 
hands of those who had instigated the deed On the lltli of Vehmaiy, 1895, lie 
fled to the Eussian embassy with the ciown piiiice, and did not ictuin to bis ])a]aL'e 
for a full yeai Since the 12th of October, 1897, he has home the title of empcioi, 
probably with the object of emphasising his independent position, which is not 
neoessaiily implied by the title of kuig Koiea lias now become tlie apiie ol dis- 
coid between finssia and Japan, ns it was foimeily betyveeu Japan and {Jlnua The 
vaiioiis tieaties executed between the two powers (among otheis that of 1896), have 
by no means provided a solution of the Korean ipiestiou The “ land of morning 
lest” has, on the contrary, undoubtedly called toitli ibese piepaiations in Japan 
winch have been piusued with feverish baste and have biouglit with Llieni seiious 
financial embairassmeiits It lemams to be seen wliethei the tieaty' concluded 
between England and Japan on the 30tli of Januaiy, 1902 (p 54), wdl piuduce the 
intended result of mamtaunug the status qiio m Korea 
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II 

CENTRAL ASIA AND SIBERIA 

By dr HEINRICH SGHURTZ 


1 THE EARLIEST PERIOD AND THE HISTORICAL BEGINNINGS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

I N coiapaiaUvelj' lecent tunes the vast highlands of Asia with their glittering 
lainparts of eternal snow, then pasture grounds, then bleak deserts, and lei- 
daut oases, weie legarded with awe by the civilized uations of Europe It 
seemed that science, in harmony with the religion and the myths of so many 
peoples, had succeeded in demonstiatmg by almost uiefragable pioufs that Gential 
Asia was the piimitive home of mankind, the cradle whence even oiu own foi ef atheis 
were sent out m the piide of youth to fiud eventually a new home m Europe, while 
other biotheis of oui race descended mto India, that sun-steeped land of maivels It 
was a splendid pictuie, that of a stieam of nations rushing down fiom the snow- 
enciicled highlands, where the lace of the new loids of the woild had dieamed away 
its youth m the pure mountam an , a piotuie in which the fancy of the poet seemed 
to combine with the clear and sober leality Any doubts cast on this theoiy, 
which satisfied Loth reason and imagmation, could hardly claim attention. But 
research, adiancmg from question to question and acquiring fiesh knowledge, has 
imdeimiued and sliaken, and in the end has oveithiown, the seemingly inviolable 
sanctuary of this belief The truth is still to seek, hut it has been shown that 
Central Asia posse-sses, so far as we know, less claim than many othei regions of 
the earth to be considered the cradle of the human race Least of all can the 
higUauds of Tibet, with the barren and rough nature of which we aie now more 
familiar, be considered the pnmitiie home of maukmd, the fountam-head fiom 
which stieam after stream of wanderers has flowed over the eaitli The belief 
in the impoitance of Central Asia for the earliest history of mankmd was not 
altogether urational As long as the beginning of human tradition U'as legaided as 
identical with the begmning of the history of man, and the antiquity of the human 
lace was hmited to a few uiillenniums, the thought w.is .suggested tlint the original 
home might he found m the heart of the Asiatic Continent It, indeed we substi- 
tute “home of the higher civili/ation ” for the expiessiou “home of mankind,’' 
Central Asia deserves, even at the present day, the most seiious attention oi 
scientific enquiieis Around this citadel of the woild lay cliisteied in a mde semi- 
ciicle the ancient countries of civilization, Babylonia, Onna, and India, and oien 
the beguiumgb of Egyptian cultme point to Asia All who believe m a common 
fountain-head of these higher civilizations must look foi it in Middle Asia, oi must 
assume that the germs of highei forms oi life weie canied through that region in 
consequence of migrations oi of tradmg expeditious In later times the impoitance: 
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of Cential Asia for the histoiy of mankind seems, indeed, muoli ehau»;ed, hut not 
less j^ieiceptible It no longei pioduces the geims of civilization, but, like an e\e!- 
glowmg volcano, sends out sti earns of wailike nomads, and shakes the eaitli lai 
and wide, so that smilmg lands become desolate and piuspeious towns sink into 
the dust From the eailiest times to the piesent daj mankmd has been deeply 
intiuenced by the existence of Cential Asia and its races 

A The Countey a& the Theatre of Histokkae Events 

Central Asia is the most continental legion of the woild In a geogiapliical 
sense Middle oi Cential Asia compiises the self-contained inteiwi of Asia, lu a 
histoiical sense Siberia and the plains of Western Asia and Euiope foini an 
appendage of this vast expanse Cential Asia, in the luoie restneted sense, is the 
and plateau, without any outlet, which is divided by immense chains of mouutnins 
stietching fiom east to west mto di&Lmct legious, Tibet, Eastern Tuikestan, and 
Mongolia (see the mserted map of Central Asm) These niouuLaiu-chaius paitially 
altei the bleak and deseit-like chaiactei of the coiiutiy, foi uioistiue collects on 
their slopes, and wlieiever the sti earns and imilots which flow down fiom them 
uiigate the soil, agiioultme and the giowth of a peimaiieut population aie jmssiblo 
II the rivers had an outlet to the sea, then effect would be still moie beneficial, for 
they would extiaot fiom the salt-impregnated soil the excessive araonut of soluble 
chemical substances and give it that inexhaustible feitihty wlui h is peculiar to 
the alluvial distiicts of China, wbeieas they now lose themselves in hiackish 
swamps 01 disappeai in the sand 

But this bleak and desolate legion has not remained unalteied in the couise of 
thousands of years In the teitiaiy peiiod, which perhaps saw man develop into Ihe 
most distinctive form of living cieatuie on the eaith, a sea was lolhng wheie now 
the harien wastes of the Gobi deseib and the basin of the Taum extend new 
mountains were upraised and mighty masses subsided When the sea disappeared 
and Central Asia acqiuied its present coutiguiation, a long time must have elapsed 
befoie the land was changed mto the steiile steppe wliicli we know at the piesent 
day The glacial peiiod, which lillecl Siheua with immense glacieis, haidly 
assisted that tianaformation The inhabitants of Cential Asia tlieiefoie, at the 
close of the glacial peiiod, which must piovisioually form the stai ting-point of 
histuucal investigation ui this field, weie still livmg in a eompaiatii ely vell- 
wateied and favoured region, which later became by slow degiees meie steppe and 
deseit This is an important fact, if we wish to learn the significance of Cential 
Asia foi the beginnings of civilization On the other hand, the elevated character 
of the country has not changed, and this pioduces even ui the southern parts a 
temperate and almost cold climate, and has in this way exeicised a lasting influ- 
ence on the inhabitants. 

Ceutral Asia in the restneted sense is partly hounded, partly intersected, by 
numerous ehams of mountains, which hj' their ticnd from east to west aie of great 
importance for the character and history of the countiy and dmde it into several 
distinct sections On the south the immense wall of the Himalaj a divudes the cold 
plateau oi Tibet feo sharply from the snltiy plams of India that the two countries, uot- 
vVithstandmg then close pi oximitj, have exercised little mfiueuce on each other and 
have never entered into close political lelations. Farther to the north the Kuen 
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Lun with its offshoots divides Tibet fiom the desolate plain of the Tanm, which m 
its turn is cut off on the noith by the Tian shan All tliiee langes meet towaid 
the west in an immense gioup of mountains, the centre of winch is toiined by the 
Pamus, so that on this side Cential Asia is quite sepaiated fiom the Tuianian low- 
lands But even the lesL of the high plateau of Central Asia, the Gobi deseit with 
the suiiounding steppes, is bounded by a vast ciicle of mountam ranges of whicli 
the must impoitant aie the Altai on the west, and the Sayansli and Yahlonoi 
mountains on the uoith Beyond the Altai stretch the lowlands of Sibeiia, whidi 
aiB sepaiated fiom the plaius of Eastern Europe only by the Uial lange Gu tlie 
noitlieast, however, a chaos of moimtains bais the way and fills up the gieatei 
pait of Eastern Sibena In this duectiou, tlieiefoie, the migiatoiy spiiit of Ceniial- 
Asiatic tubes found least scope The mountain langes ou the west weie nevei any 
peiinauent check on the movements of the nomads, who found in the plains of 
Tuikestan and Western Sibeiia loom foi expansion and giowth of powei Towaid 
the south the Himalaya blocked then advance , but ou the east Olima, although 
paitially piotected by highlands, lay open to the attacks of the peoples of the 
steppes Thus the tieiid due east and west, which ohaiaotexises the lie of the 
mountain langes, is cleaily noticeable in the migiatory movements of the nations 
But it IS not vnsible in the great waudeiiugs of the tubes alone, even the small 
peaceful migrations of commeioe, which aze moie momentous for the giowth of 
civilization than the devastating floods of nomad hoides and deserve oui undivided 
attention in a countiy which is the connectmg link between Eastern and Western 
civilization, follow the universal east-wmsteily direction At the foot of these long 
mountain-chams lie the oases, which, in the deseit of the Tarim basin especially, 
alone lender it possible for the traveller to cioss the dismal wastes Even if tiaftic 
was less difficult in earliei times, when the watei supply was laigei, it must cer- 
tainly have adapted itself to the existmg Ime of diiection, and passed at the foot 
of the lauges The configuiation of the countiy deteimmes the loads along which 
tiade and civilization maiched The outlets foi tiaffic were, on the one side, the 
lowlands to the east of the Caspian Sea, which weie in close relations with Iian 
and the faithei AVest, and with India itself , on the othei, China, the oldest home 
of Oiiental cultuie 

It is thus a most significant fact that the cham of the Kuen Lun, which runs 
right through the heait of Oential Asia, stietches with its offshoots and parallel 
langes, the Altyn Tagh and Hanshan, as fai as the middle Hoangho, that is to say, 
mto the most fertile distiicts of Chma Along these lines of mountains, especially 
on the noith side, extends a stnp of feitile and moie or less well-wateied land, 
which enables the husbandman to make a home there and opens a load to the 
basin of the Taiim thiough the honors of the desert The importance of this dis- 
trict, the modem piovmce of Kansu, for the civilization and histoiy of the coun- 
try IS incalculable It was here that the pei severing and stolid Chmaman fiist 
waged wai with the nomads, built a rampait of foitified towns and agiicultuial 
colonies acioss the pastuie lands of the unruly Central Asiatics, and thus dis- 
covered the key to the pohtical supiemacy over the whole interior of Asia , hut 
this load must have been taken in fai eailiei times by those who first biought the 
manners and customs of the AVest and fhe East into contact, even if the people 
which fiist intioduced civilization mto China did not follow that course m then 
migiation. 
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Faitliei westwaid, thiough the valley of the Taiim, theie aie two piacLioalile 
loadp pleading fiom Kaubu, a southein oue which luns along the noitlieui fout of 
the Kuen Lun, and a noithem one along the south foot of the Tian slian TJie 
southern load, the couise ot which is maiked hy the oases of Kaigabk, C!ieu.lieii, 
Klim, Khotan, and Yaikand, is now disused , the noithoin mad i\iLh tfie oases of 
Haiui, Tuifau, Ivaiashai, Kuchai, and Aksii, thus gams in iinpoUauce Tim two 
loiites meet in Ka&hgai and lead thiough the western laiige to J-eigluiua Juoiu 
Hami, which is £oi Chiua the key to Ceutial Asia, theie aie otliei piact liable out- 
lets, faithei to the noith, leading to Tiukestau and Soutlieiu Silieua, espeoally 
towaid the 111 valley, and along the noitliein foot of the Tiaii shan to the lake of 
Dalkash Beyond the nioiiutains theietoie, in the plain of Tuikest.in, he the coiu- 
meioial cities which owe the gieatei pait of then piiospeiiti to the tiade Mith t'en- 
tial Asia and China, namely, Sauiaikaud, Bokhaia, Khokaud, and Tashkent, the 
tiado of the East with Eiiiope, Westein Asia, and India parses thiough tlmni, but 
they aio also the capitals of nch disUicts, well wateicd by the inountam iivets and 
stieania, and stiongholds of settled agiioultuiisLs in the midst of the lestless 
nomads But Cential Asia is not ezcliisivel) an avenue foi tiansit tiatlo, it oflms 
pioducts of its own, winch attiacb the lupichdiit and inciease (lie economic le- 
somces of the inhabitants Ihist and foieuiost come tlio uiiueials, tlie most 
impoitant discoveiies of jade and nephiite, both of which aie still cxliaoidiuauly ' 
valued in Chuia, aie made in East Tiukestau The Altai is iich in luetals, yvluch 
at a very eaily peiiod caused a special fonn of civih/atioii to spung up lu this 
legicu Tibet and some distiicts of Sdieiu possess pud ihc gold wasliuigs , and, 
lastly, salt, which is usually common on the stejipes, is bmught in caivsideuible 
quantities fiom Mongolia to China Among the yegetable jauducts ihubaib is 
impoitant, it glows abimdaiitly iii Kansu, and fiom eaily limes was biuugld to 
the West as a valued medicinal aiticlo Emm an e.iily date Sibeiia and the KoiLh 
of Cential Asia haye diiien an impoitant tiade in tins with China and the West 

The pioducts, howevei, winch weie most impoitant toi the inhabitants of Cen- 
tial Asia, even if not foi, expoit, yveie supplied by cattlc-bieeding Tins is the 
piimaiy cause of the gieat mobility of the peoples of the steppes, while it also 
assigns definite limits to then advance, foi it is only wlieie his cattle thii\e that 
the nomad can live peimaiiently, so long as he lemauisa uoniad Jleie again 
ceitam limitations aic felt The nomads of the ceiitie, uho bieed hoi ses, oxen, 
sheep, and camels, have been able to push faithcst alield, since the steppes of Tiii- 
kestau, West Sibena, East Eiuopo, Iiaii, and AYestein Asia uflei suitable pastuies 
foi then heids, on the othei hand, the migiatoiy heulsmen of Tibet depend tui 
then existence on the yak, which only thuves in a lestncted aiea, and haie tbeie- 
foie been unable to undeilake extensive campaigns of conquest, while the I’em- 
deer nomads of Siheiia claie not leave the legmn of the tuudias Similaily an 
advance to Tibet oi to KoiLliem Silieiia was difficult oi impossible foi the nomad 
hnides of Central Asia, then movements, fiom economic leasous, had tn be 
diieeted mainly eastyvaid or westwaid, thej^ followed, theiefoie, the same patlis as 
trade It was not until a late peiiod that Buddliisni by its pdguiuages pioduced 
in Central Asia an impoitant movement fiom math to south 

If the histoiy of the suiiounding cuu nines is unintelligible without a clcai 
knowledge of Ceutial Asia and its peoples, that of the legion of the steppes m the 
luteiior of Asia is still iiioie so without lefeience to the civili/ed couutiies winch 
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601 der ifc, to Oliina on the east, the aiea of ilechteiianean civilization on the west, 
and India on the south 

India, which was lepeatedly ovenun hy hoxcles of Oential Asiatic nomads, foi 
a long peiiod exercised little lufiueuce geneially on the steppe legion, and almost 
none politically, since the baiiiei of the Hiniala>a was a deteneut fiom inihtaiy 
enleipiisea, and, apait fioni this, the natinal featiues of Tibet offeied no attraction 
to a conqueioi The attempt made m 1337 hy Djaiiiiah Mohammed-shilh iLn 
Toghlnq to push on •victonoiisly fiom India to China wa^ foiled hy the Himalaya 
and was not siiliseqiieutly imitated But lieie, as m so many othei cases, the spiiit 
has been miglitiei than the swonl Hoithcin India, that gieat seminary of lelig- 
10ns and plulosophio thought, giaduallj made its influence felt in Oential Asia and 
hy Buddhist piopaganda levolutiuuised the lives and opinions of the nomads It 
was, of coiiise, a case of scatteied seeds which weie earned acioss the mountains 
and slinck root independently, and we must not imagine any peimaneut union of 
Indian philosophy with the nomad cultiiio of the steppes 

China stood in a quite different position towaid Oential Asia The highlands 
of IVestein China offeied, it is tiue, some piotectiun against the mioacls of the 
nomads, so long as the favoinable stiategic positions weie held by an adequate 
force of well-disciplined soldieis, aud this natinal piotection was designedly com- 
pleted by the construction of the Great AVall, but it did not always piove suf- 
hcieiit The policy, which the Chmese often adopted, of playing off the nomads 
one agamst the otliei aud of settling vaiious tubes as hordei-guaids witlim the 
natuial lampaits of the empire, sometimes led to the result that these guaidiaus 
asseited then independence 01 made common cause with then kinsmen of Oential 
Asia The weapons with winch China fought the peoples of the steppes weie, at 
all times, not so much the wailikc spiiib of hei sons 01 the luaceessibiliiy of the 
couutrj, as the highly advanced civilization, which lendeied ifc possible foi an ex- 
tiemely dense population to hie on the feitile soil The countiy might submit, 
paitially 01 alfcogethei, to the attacks of the mhabitauts of the Oential Asiatic 
steppes, of the Tibetans, and lastly to those of the mountain tribes of Eastern 
Sibeiia, but the bauds of the conqueiois soon disappeared among the overwhelming 
numbers of the conquered, and their baibaiian strength could not withstand the 
example of a higher cultme To political supeiioiity the nomads might attain , 
to mtellectual, nevei 

The civilized countiies of Western Asia weie better protected than China 
agamst the tide of restless nomads Between the Caspian Sea and the Himalaya 
rise the moimtams of Olioiasan and Afghanistan Eastward of these the feitile dis- 
tiicLs of the Oxus and the Jaxaites, wheie agiicultiiial colonies and fortified towns 
could glow up, formed a vangiiaid of civilization Bub between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea the Caucasus uses hke a bulwark bruit for the purpose, and cuts off 
Wesieiu Asia fiom the steppes of Soutliem Itussia, that ancient aiena of nomadic 
lioides iSo long as the natinal bouudaiies woie inaiucained the feitile plains of 
Western Asia weie sale fioni the raids and iniasions of the nomads But the 
people of Iran, which guaided cnilization there, succumbed at length to the attack 
The nomads found homes to then liking m the steppes, winch abound m Iran, 
Syna, and Asia Mmoi, and consequentlv pieseived their individuality iar longei 
than in China, and were only partially absorbed hy the peoples they had 
iCOuqueieA 
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We have ilras au explanation of the g;ieat chfleience between East and West 
China was nevei nioie than nominally snbjeot to the nomads, and it Imally cnpjled 
then xiowei by a systematic colonisation of the stepxies, while the ancient eiwliza- 
tion of Western Asia sank beneath the lexieated onslaught ol the nomad lioi semen, 
and the country became toi a long time an apxiendage of Centuil Asia 

Euiope, the eastern steppes of nhicli meige mto those of SoiitliwesL Sibeua 
without any well-dehned boundaiics, was nevei able to ivaid oft the attacks made 
iioin Gential Asia. The Huns advanced to the Atlantic, tbe Aims and llmigaiiaus 
invaded Eiance, the Mong<ds reached Eastern Geimauy , and the ( )sraau wave siieut 
itself against the walls of Vienna This contiiieut still Inubuuis in the Jfagiais, 
the Tuiks, and nnmeious Emuish and Mongolian tubes, tlie lemu.ints of these 
inhabitants of the heait of Asia But Western Eiuoxie, with its moist climate, its 
deficiency in wide tiaets of pastuie giouud, and its national stieiigth and eivili/a- 
tiuu, siiffeied no xiermanent injiiiy, hut was able to accept the luheiiLauce ot lEest 
Asiatic cnltuie 

B The Economic Conottionh 

Tins biief survey ot the geogiapliical conditions of Central Asia deinly shows 
the sliaip ecouomio distinction whicli seyiaiates the iiihahitauts of tins disturt horn 
tlinse of the ueighboiniug countiies, — the dilleiciice, namely, between nomads and 
agiicnltiiiists Regarded as lemote histoi}, the lelatioiis between tbe two seom to 
be a oontinnons stmggle, wbiUi shows itselt at one time in a violent rmshuight, 
at auuthei m obstinate contests or cunning studegv, piesentmg ,i ceaseless siiec- 
tacle of bloodshed and deslnietion Viewed fiom a iieaiei distamm, this gloomy 
pictiiie loses much of its lioiiois, and we recognise that even m these pads nai is 
not the lule, but that the wish foi baiter and the mteiests of coinmeico continually 
induced the representatives of the vauoiis toims of industiy to entei into peaceful 
iiiLeicoiiise with each other and to foiget then ancient feuds The eeonomu con- 
tiast la for the most pait less abrupt than wm aie at hist led to suppose fioin the 
gieat histoiical events in which this antagonism appeals on so gigantic a scale 
]\Iost nomads aie more or less familiar with agucultuie We iniglit assume 
that the custom of cultivating suitable pieces of land on tlie nveis oi in otheiwuse 
well-wateied localities was a lesult of piedatoiy wais on cmlired peoydes The 
caiitiired slaves would as a lule he emyiloyed meiely on agiiculture, since the mem- 
bers of the horde weie enough to tend the flocks, and industiies could only llouiish 
in the spaisely scatteied towns ot Cential Asia But yaobably in Asia agucultuie 
is oldei than cattle-bieedmg on the steppes, in fact, it is likely tliat in some cases 
settled nations changed mto nomads, although, oi couise, other nomad tubes may 
have passed directly fiom the himtiiig stage to that of cattle bieedmg Thus the 
agiioiiltuie of many peoyfles of Central Asia can be tiaced back to old habits 
I "TOeie agrieultuie exists the social older gams m peimanency, and the mchnation 
to piedatoiy exjieditions is checked, since m eases of distiess, especially when 
chsease dmiuiished the stock of cattle, men piefeiied to suppoiL then existence by 
iaiming than by robbing then neighbours We muse not, howevei, legaid tlie life 
ot tliO purely nomadic peojiles a& an aibitrary wamleimg to and fio Among tlie 
Ivii'ghm, for example, tbe summai pastuiages are tbe common pioyjeity ot the tube, 
and each family selects its place there as it thmkshest , hut the £a\ ourahly situated 
localities, whic^re suitable for the wmter encampments, form the well-defined 
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piivatc piox)eity of Uie sepaiale families, and the tubal distiiots aie as a whole 
accuiately maiked out The possession ol cattle implies a light to pastuiage on 
a coiiebponding scale, which cannot be distml>ed The man who lucieases his 
heids must also widen his lands Thus m lealitj the nomads have as niailced 
an appieciation of owneiship of land and of the impoitance of boundaiies as the 
agiiciiltuiists 

Wlieu the necessity of widening then pasturages was piessmg, tlie nomads 
would be much nioie disposed to make attacks on then fellows than on the civi- 
lised peoples, who weie agiicultiinsts and towm-dwelleis Nomadism is, indeed, 
fax fiom being an economic phase nhich can simpl} he substituted loi agiiciiltme, 
noi can the pastuie gionnds of the heidsman he stiaight away appiopiiated fur 
husbandly The economic methods of the nomad aie, on the contiaiy, devoted pie- 
domuiantly to the utilisation of tiacts of land which could not support settled 
luisbandmeu The lestless nomad, langmg with his heids ovei the diy but giassy 
steppe, utilises vegetation which could not seive for human food, and compels 
these wildernesses, which natuie has neglected, to yield him milk and meat The 
agiicultuiisb can only make full use of the and steppe when he is able to uiigate 
It sufhoieiifcly foi his ciops On the othei hand, the land, which when once culti- 
vated must siippoit a compaiatively dense population, is far too valuable to be 
devoted with any degiee of piudence to the fecdmg of cattle A Mongolian 
general, at the time when the Mongols concpieied Chma, actually made the bril- 
liant suggestion to Ins soveieign that all the Chinese should be exteimmated and 
their couutiy turned mto pasture land But the idea did not commend itself even 
to these baibaiian sons of Central Asia A simdai plan may have been earned- 
out elsewheie on a small scale, though haidly with any conscious mtent In 
Westem Asia paiticulaily the settled peasants weie often exteimmated by the 
compieimg mvadeis, the artificial system of imgation fell mto decay, and the 
countiy of itself became once more a steppe on which the nomads could now 
dispoib themselves imhmdered What chiefly diove the herdsman to attack the 
agricultuiist was the wish foi his movables and for slaves, coupled with the 
innate love of fighting and the desire to rule, — motives most chaiacteustic of 
the migiatoiy herdsman He seldom coveted the land of the agncultunst 

A prolonged study of the histoiical tiaditions, which dehght m lecoiding the 
wars, muiders, and ravages of the nomads, and picture the absolute terror with 
which the mvasions of these loving Asiatic tubes filled the heaits of the sui- 
vivois, might well lead us to legaid the peipetiatois of such honors m the darkest 
colouis, and to considei them as a species of ravenous wild beasts rather than as 
beniga desarvmg the name of men Bub such a view would be piemature When 
peaceful mtercourse prevails between the settled mhabitants and the nomads (and 
this is rathei the lule than the exception), the nomads appeal in a hettei light 
The civilized man is the superioi m the peaceful contest, which is ultimately seen 
m aU mteicourse foi trade and bartei Bub the sympathies of the impaitial spec- 
tator will rathei be with the nomad, whose good qualities aie absolutely fatal to 
him ; and perhaps it is mtelligible that wai should sometimes seem to the nomad 
the only way out of his difficulties Certam chai’acteristics of the nomads aie 
conspicuous m both cases 

The natuie of the heidsman, who gi-ows up on the monotonous steppe, and m 
consequence of his rvaudeiings is foiced to limit Ins possessions to a few movables. 
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has a simplicity which is not devoid of dignity (cf the explanation of the plate, 
p 158) The wide, cleai horizon of his home is letlected m his teinpei ament 
The floweis of imagination and thought wliidi blossom so magnificently m tlie 
burning plams of India oi the luxuiiauL gardens of Iian, fmd no noiiiishment in 
the steppe A sobei clearness of thought is as chaiacteiistic of the inhabitant of 
Cential Asia as of the Aiab who grew up on similar soil (ct Vol III, p 253) 
This simplicity of thought, which can degeneiate into uaiiow-nmidedness, gnes 
all the giea - scope to the will A leddess stiength oi wdl is ultiinaLGly the 
weapon -w. oh the nomad fights, and not infierpiently subdues and govtn ns, 
his iutellecbi.»«^fiTipeuois Wheie this weapon cannot he used, the aitless uatuie 
of the nomad yields to the cunning and cleverness of his civih/ed neighhimis 
The iiigged honesty, winch is a natuial result of his simple, ludependent existence 
and has always distinguished the loanimg heidsinaii (the Sejthiaus aie called by 
Uomei “ the most upiight of men,” — 

dyaufip 'iTTirij/ioXyMi/ 

yKaKTOfpuymii, “AjSiwi' re, SiKaioTaTav dvOpairiov 

iL Mil 5,0) 

makes the nomad the favoiuite victim of the ciafty dealeis m th(> tovrns, and the 
butt of then wiL Heuuieli Mosei has admirably desciibed liow tlio Knghiz aio 
duped and hoaxed in the bazaais of Tinkestaii by tlie settled Saits, and admits 
that in lutegiitj and moral pniity the Knghiz, notwithstanding his lohliei pio- 
clivities, IS lai supeiioi to the inhabitants of tlie town Many an mgy of hideous 
ciuelty, oelehiated by victoimus nomads, is no hmgei incompieheusible when we 
lecogmse tlieso conditions winch are eveiywlieie ohaiactoiistio of the inteicuinse 
between the heidsman and the tuwn-dweUci 

These outbinsts of savageiy, which are in strange contrast to the ordmaiy 
harmless and even fnendly beluvium of tlie nomads, aie fieipieutly due to a 
second cause The hie of the roving heidsman does nob demand that continual 
and legulai ez})endituie of eneigy which claims the ph-jsieal puweis ol the agn- 
ciiltuiibt till oughoiit practically the whole yeai, and yet, thanks to its snuplicit} 
and the constant opeii-aii existence, it does not lendei him eiieivateil or weak 
The nomad can thus always draw on a laige leseiveof stiength, which has jieihaps 
long been concealed, and huists out only when an oliject fur action is pieseuled 
What he has once began he caiues out thoi oiighly , especially rolibciv and niuidei 
hlotwithstanding all this lust of desLiuction, traits of geueiosUY ami lionpst\ ap- 
peal fioui tune to time E\en chnaliy ls not unknown to the nomads, the mciu- 
beis of the Turkish lace aie leuowued foi it, and it is stdl kept up ami honuiued 
as a virtue among the modem Magyars, a settled nomad nation 

This cleai siniplicily of tliuuglit and strength of will explain how the nomad 
hecomes so easily the inastei of more settled peoples, who, paitly eneivated by 
civili/ation, paitly disposed to inaction by an excess of imagination m of coin- 
meicial spirit, oi, finally^ from haid daily work, ha\e lost ttie habit of looking at 
things fiom a broad point of view The nomad knows how to pioduce oidei 
He lemoiselessly hews Ins path tin ough the rank undeigiowth that springs up iii 
such wild luxuriance on the soil of an old civilization and lets light and an into 
the stifluig heat He creates no civilization of his own, but he is an luduect agent 
in its promotion, since he breaks down the hanieis between the countries and cie- 
ates woild-eropires, whose boundless horizon awakes once more the thought of the 
von II -9 
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unity of the human race, even when such thought seemed choked by a s} stem of 
petty States and the self-complacency which that engenders The icsiilt indeed 
shows that the garnered woik ol mnumeiable geueiatious, as embodied in cultiiie, 
IS strongei than the unbridled eneigy of the nomad Even the wildest peoples of 
the steppes bow then pioud necks at last befoie the power of thought and the 
subtle coeicion of a higher ciiilization 

O The PEEHisTOEif! Peeiod 

The poispective of history, which in any case malces the lecent event appear 
of gigantic size and dwaifs the moie remote, must uecessaiily pi eseut peciilnuly 
nicoiiect tuctnies when applied to a legion which is still the most inaccessible to 
the student of origins Immense mtoivals of time sliiivel up uito nothing, and 
events which ha\e been deteimmative foi tlie existence of the whole human lace 
aie, fioin want of all direct evidence, biought befoie oui eyes only bhiiied and 
mdistinct The hegmnmgs of the development of mankind must peifovce be dis- 
missed fiom consideiation If we suppose that the oiigmal home of mankind lay 
.somewheie m the southeast of Asia, as the discoveiy of the PUheaanfh) ojms eiectus 
by E Dubois in Java (1891-1892) lendeied piobable, then the lest of the globe 
may have been cailv populated fiom this somoe But we cannot speak definitely 
on this point It has been shown that man was a eontempoiaiy of the mammoth 
in Siberia An attempt at a connected histonoal account must sLaifc piovisionally 
with the end of the glacial peiiocl, since fiom that epoch onwaid no extensive 
changes of climate oi of the eaith’s suiface have taken place The incxeasmg 
desiccation of Oential /ksia is, foi mstauee, impoitant in itself, but cannot be' 
compared with the stupendous phenomenon of the Ice Ago 

Two main types, which lecui in Euiope, aie lepiesented among the iieoxiles 
of Central Asia and Siheiia iuvai\mg combinations Theie is a dolichocephalic 
race, which was peihaps ougmalK allied to the negio, hut has acquiied m the 
noith a light comxdexiou and piitls also fan haii, and a biacln cephalic lace, also 
cnmijaiativi-lv ]iglil-LO)n])le.vioued, whose puiest lejnesentain es we iiiri} at ]iiesent 
find among the Mongols and Moithein Chinese liesule-, these, a piginj laco maj 
have been spaiseh disLidiuted, as xiiehisloiic disooveiies m Euroxie and eaih ac- 
counts fioin China ami Jaxian attest Imt this giadualli disajixJ^aiod among the 
others, and altamed no imxiouanee foi cmlizatioii The iclalion ot the long- 
headed tubes to the shmi-headed has become all the nioie irapoitanl At the 
pieseut (lav the shoit head is piedomiiunL in Geiitial Asia, hut that is a result 
which has been pieceded b\ manx impoitant stages of evolution Accoidmg to all 
appeaiauces long-headed i.ices filled the Noith oi Euiope and Asm at the close of 
the Icc Age, and the\ ceiLauilv xnedomimitc'd in both continents, with the excep- 
tion of eeitain icgions of Centud Asia The lemnaiits of tlicse dolichocexihaiio 
peoples in Asia aie prohahlv the Amos in Yezo and Saghalien, the Yenissei- 
Ostiaks who have pie&cived then ancient tongue in the midst of tribes spealciiig a 
Mongolian and Emno-Ugiiaii language, and othei fiagments of nationalities m 
Siheiia, In the South the long-heads aie again xnedommaiit in the mixed popn- 
latj-oji of Tibet Many of these xnnnitive dnhcliache]ihalic nations base devel- 
oped in Northern Europe, and partly in Nortbeiu Asia, nndei the mfliieuce of 
th ,0 climate mto faii-haired and hlue-eyed men, among the Sibenaus and the 
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inli£\bitants of Cential Asia large niimbeis of tliese can still be found Piobablj' 
long heads and also a daik skin are the peudiniities common to piinntive man 

Gianted that the fair-skinned races weie dei eloped iin<lei the lutiuence of the 
climate, the sboit-hcaded race is perhaps a vaiiety which is ex]ilicablG by the 
relaxation of tbe slinggle tor existence wdiich gi owing civ ilnation induced We 
may hnd parallels in the domestic animals, in wdncli the same fimdaineiiLal cause 
leads to all sorts of changes, — to gigantic oi diminutive gui\vth,'to wuol-like haii 
01 different colniiied lian, and so on A v eiy fiequent example of these tiansfni- 
mations is the .slioilenuig of the .skull, wdiich has lieen obsiived as “ jaig-lnad ” 
in dugs, goats, hoi.ses, pigs, and even gold-hsh Mankuid mat have equally passed 
thiough a peiiod wlien vaiieties of tins kind vveie iiossiblc, until giadualh the 
exclusive pieteience given to bimn-wmik ebedeed fuithei tiansfoimatiuiis, and 
stereotyped the existing diffeiences so fai as they were not compensated to some 
degiee latei bv luteimixtiiie At the pieseut clay the body no longei adapts itscll 
to new diitieis, but the biam clevises new instiiunciU.s and .safeguaids foi it Suni- 
Liily the constuictne fences of the hotly no longei pihiy with then iriateiial, but 
tbe spuit hnds an outlet foi the .sufieifluous eneigy in dances, games, and lUL-jao- 
duoLions This theory may be collect oi not, iii any case, <i slunt-headed uue 
developed in Asia in eail) times and lu the course of kistoiy occupiocl the gi cater 
pait of that continent as well as laige clistiiots of Eiuope Iimeiniost Asia may 
possibly have been tlie piimitive home of tins lace It cannot at piescut 1)0 
definitely settled vvhethei it giew up in Tibet, as Kail Eugou Ujfalvy assumes, or 
m Mongolia, as Aiigiistiis H Keane nsseits on better gioimils, oi, Listl) , faitbei 
west in Tiiikestan and even linn 

The beginnings of a higliei civili/ation .seem to start fiorn tins lace Tlie hist 
gleam of cieclihle liistoiical knowledge shows to us lu the west and east of .Win, 
in Babylonia and China lespectivelv, a hiachycephalic people as the repiuseiita- 
tives of civilizations which aie so closely lelated m tlieii main leatines as to sug- 
gest, with almost oveivvdiolming foice, a foiiuer eomiectioii between these pc‘o]ile^j 
01 at least their manners ami customs That civili/atmn was based cm agiiciiltiue 
by means of the plongli, and on stocdc-biceclmg, that is, on the same foundation as 
0111 modem fiummg These aio by no means obvious .ichicvements wdiich must 
necessaiil) have been made by eveiy progressive people, the coiitiary is paoved 
by tlie instance of the civilized nations of Anieiica, wlio weie ignouiiiL of the 
plough or beasts of clianght, and adheied to the use of the mattock, althuiigli in 
other respects then liuslinmUy .stood on a high level In Eiistein as well as Westein 
Asia wheat was oiiginally the clnct ceieal Even stock-bieediug which at hist 
was almost exclusively cattle-bieedmg, show's similar featiiies in lioth icgnms In 
ancient Babj'loma, a.s m China even to-dav', cattle weie used exclusively foi cliaw- 
lug buidens and for food, and no u^e was made of then milk In this lespect the 
two civilized peopiles me shaiply diherentiated fioni the uoinads, who latei mtei- 
lupted the cuuncctiou between east and west, foi tlie existence of the vvaudeiiiig 
lieidsinnu depended mainly on the milk of his heids lhi»^ '‘ireethng appears to 
have hc=en alieady puictised at the time wEen the two civiliz^un.s weie still m 
contact 01 aioso in a common oiiginal home Heie, again, a peculiaiity' ajipeais 
The hoi.se us not i iclden, hut is used only for diaught, and nothing is known oi 
the value of nuic's-mdk, the fayouiite drmk of the Bcythiaiis (I’TrnrinoX'^&v) and 
Mongols. 
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Another peculiaiity common to both the ancient civilired peoples n, then ao- 
qnaintanco with coppei and bionze, so that we may legaid the shoil-headed laeet. 
as inventois o£ nietal-woikmg This fact is impoitaat foi Euiope Theio also 
shoit-headed tubes, iollowing the lange of the Alps, migiated in eail} Limes lioni 
the east, and spiead the knowledge of casting bionze as fai as liiilain Another 
ainnlai stieam ot civilization leached Southern Sibeiia, wheie the ludi coppei 
mines and gold mmes of tlie Altai favouied the giowth of a peculiai bionze cul- 
tuie The mveatigation of piimitive histiny will in coiuse ot time cast moie light 
on all these conditione, especially when excavations can he made on a laige scale 
in Chinese soil Oompaiative philology ami the investigation ot tlis will aid in 
the task and will lead, peihaps, to many astonishing icsults Let us lefei, foi tlie 
sake of an example, to the diagommjLh, which appeals in the east and west, liiit 
in Cliina appaiently in an older foim, which sees m the winged celestial snake a 
henehcent deity, while in the west the yoiingei gods of light are usually iniagmed 
as couquermg the diagoii of cloud and stoim 

Snpiiosmg that the oiigmal home of civilization did not lie in Oential Asia, 
still the union of the two most ancient civilizations must somehow have been pi o- 
duced by this legion Tims the immense inipoitauce ot CeuLial Asia for the his- 
toiy of mankind is at once patent Foi the lest, the expiession “ original home of 
civilization” is, peiliaps, piematuie It is pioliable that isolated piodiictious of 
this ancient Asiatic civilization weie at hist made m ditteieut places, until they 
weie exi.hanged and combined But if theie leall} was an oiiginal home, it could 
baldly have lain in East Asia, for the abodes of the primitive Chinese people m 
Noithein Shensi, namelj, in the immediate viomity of the gate of Kansu, point, 
togethei with reitam traditions, to an immigration fiom the west, ot which Feidi- 
nand von Eichthofen assumes the oasis of KhoLau to have been the staiting-pomt 
Foi the piesent we piacLically Icnow nothing of the oiigui of the shuit-headed 
aborigines of Babylonia, the Sumeiians (cf Vol III, p 4) 

This much theiefoie can ho stated with toleiahle certainty, that an ancient 
civilization dependmg on agiicultme, stock-hieedmg, and the knowledge of bionze, 
whose lepiesentatives weie peoples of a shoiLheaded race, developed in Central 
Asia or its western fioutiers Undei the influence of this civilization the popula- 
tion incieased, so that emigration and colonisation weie possible m vaiioua duec- 
tions In this way tubes of the northern as well as of the southern long-headed 
race may have been influenced and won ovei to this higher civilization The 
Egyptian civilization is eei tamly only an ancient and independent offshoot of the 
Babylonian (cf Vol III) The influence of the ancient Central Asiatic culLiue 
seems to have made itself felt towaid the south We find, foi example, that cattle- 
breeding without daiiy-faiming existed m pie-Ai^an India Wlieie the effects of 
this civilization did not extend, we find the oldest economic state prevaihug, — that 
of hunting, fishing, etc, oi at any late of the use of the mattock, which must be 
reckoned the fiiat step toward agiicultme This tiist epoch ends roughly with the 
close of the fourth millennium B c 

I) The Eise of Nomadism 

The view that agiicultuie is oldei than noinadi&in contiadicts tlie traditional 
idea winch makes the stages of subsistence by natuial pioducts, of cattle-breeding, 
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and of agiiculiure, follow one afler anolhei as regnlai steps in development But 
tins notion, which has so long stood in the way of a sound conipieheiision of tlie 
most ancient questions of civilisation, lias long Been douhtful, and has hnally Been 
dismissed by the splendid labouis of Eduard Hahn The oldest agticultuinl peoples, 
i>ho broke up the gioiind with the plough, were also the fiist cattle-bieedeis This 
does not imply that men tamed oxen and hoises fiom the veiy fust with the con- 
scious mtentiuii of using them as beasts of diaught Uompaiativu ethnology teaches 
us that even now piimitive peoples, who tame all suits of annuals, hist do so to 
make pets oi companions of them, befoie tlioy think of tinning the annuals to any 
piofitable use This does not exclude the possibility that idigious toncepLioiis 
may have fust piompted them to domesticate aiumals (( f Vnl 111, fot the woislup 
of annuals in Egypt) But we push matteis loo fai if we see ni the eail) adopted 
custom of geldiug the hulls any special pioof that cattle weie lied at lirst lui pui- 
puses of wuiship) The lestive males would thus be only made mine liacliible and 
piepaied foi haul toil at the plough, while the whole chaos oi luentious aiui bai- 
baioua cults, which was latei connected with tins iile, only aiose much latei 

So long as the breeding of cattle and subsequently of hoiscs continueil to be 
closely bound up with agiicultiuo, and so long as the milk of the female anim.ila 
was not used, theie could be no idea of nomadism It was tlic use of imik that 
fiist enabled whole natinus to depend on the possession of flocks and heuls foi 
then existence, without chocking too gieatly the mciease of then amuials by 
excessive slaugliteiing This food Gist made the and tiacts of steppe habitable 
and actual souices of piospeiity and powei Hut the natuie ot then homes and 
pastuies forces these peopdes to make continual and systematic migrations, and thus 
stamps on the whole spiheie of then mateiial civilization a tiait of mobility and 
uncertainty, while it maiks then chaiactei with a mixtuie of umesb and aggiessive- 
ness which fium time to time lecius piommently in hisloiy Tins new economic 
foim of nomadism cannot have aiisen suddenly , it assumes the bieedmg of such 
animals as seciete a continuous aud laige quantity of milk This i», agiiin, a 
lesult of long custom, foi the female auimals of themselves give oiilj as much 
milk as is iiecessaiy for the eaily nourishment of then young ones, alLci vvdiich 
time the suppdy dues up The labouous aud tedious breeding of milk-giving 
bleeds of cows aud soon afteinaul of maiesvvas not accomplished by the slioit- 
headed civih/cd nations, among whom the Chinese to the pncseiit day despise 
milk, but apparently by long-headed tubes We now see Aiyan-speakiiig nomads 
in the noith and Beimtic-spealung nomads iv\ the south appear on tlie scene as 
economic and political powers The civilization of China still leinained unnifln- 
enced by them , for this veiy reason nomadism must have oiigmated on the steppes 
of Western Asia and Eastern Euiopie, not in Ceutial Asia In Babylonia, the old 
empiio of Sumeiian civilization had been ovoi thrown by Semitic nomads befoie 
the jear 3000 b c After that dale the conquerors and conquered giadually 
amalgamated and apipeaied next m histoiy as Babylonians (cf Vol III) Othei 
Semites as migiatoiy heidsmen kept to that way of hfe, ot which the oldest 
nairatives in the Bible diaw so pleasing a pictuie. 

Still more momentous was the fiist appiearance m histoiy of the Aryan nomads. 
The old dispute as to the origin of the Aryans cannot bo answered, because the 
whole pvToblem has been pnit so wiongly Two totally distinct questions bavc been 
pumhled togethei, namely, what was the oiigm of the blond or at least hght-colouied 
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dolichocephalic peoples^ the raajoiity of whom now emphij" Aijan tlialccls, and 
what was the staiting-point of the Ai> an language ? Of the fiist question e ha\ e 
alieady spoken The fair-skmned dolioliocepliahc peoples aie a laoe of men whicdi 
has developed undei the influence ot the cool climate out of tlie long-headed tubes 
spiead o\ei Uie whole of Euiope ami the gieatei pait of Asia since the deluge 
The onginal Aiyan language, on the othei hand, may have begun, as some goid 
linguists maintain, in the lowlands of Eastern Europe It is easy to di aw llie 
infeience that piecisely this commencement of a nomadic wa} of life and the 
necessaiy niigiations go fai to explain the extiaoidinaiy dissemination of An an 
dialects In this connection one fiutliei point is to ho cousideied, suice nomad- 
ism hist developjed fiom agricultuie Lhiuiigh all suits oi mteimediate funns, it 
seldom appeals at fust m a puie foira as a method of life exclusively based on 
cattle-hreedmg, but as always more or less connected with agiiculLuie It is cleai 
tioiu this tliat the ailment migiatoiy peoples jiossessed, in addition to their mohilit) , 
gieat powers of adaptation, and were not lestricted to the steppes and laige tracts 
of pastuie Wheie cattle-bieediug was insufhcieut, agucultme came into the fore- 
ground as latei in Western Euiope oi in the highlands of Iian owing to mcieasing 
population It IS a significant fact that m the tubal legend of the nomad Scythian 
the plough and 5 ''oke aie mentioned as the earliest property, and that the Scythian 
steppe moie than two thousand jeais ago expoiLed Luge quantities of giam through 
the agency of Greek tiadiug-towns ui the Ciimea 

The great historical events with which the Aijaii nomads appear on the scene 
are the conquest and the Aiyanisatiou of Iran and India The wave of nations may 
have rolled in the thud millennium b o fiom Eastern Euiope ovei the Turanian 
steppe to the south and have hist flooded Eastern Iian, until an outlet was made 
thiough the valley of Cabul, thiough which a paiL of the Aryans flowed into India, 
then inhabited by dark aud dolichocephalic tubes (cf for the fuither development 
of the Aryan Iranians and Indians the second chapter in the fourth mam section of 
tins volume and Vol III) 

A laige inimhei of the nomads remained behind in the steppes of Eastern 
Euiope and Western Siheiia, wheie they were alieady known to the earliest Gieek 
authorities as Scythians Probably aU the nomad tribes of the great lowlands of 
Asia and Europe were compused under the name "Scythians” ui the widei sense, 
and among them pirobahly weie lepieseuted peoples speakmg a nOu-Aiy'au lan- 
guage In the more restricted sense the woid signifies the migratory herdsmen 
of the legion, who spoke Iranian dialects, and thus showed then aftinity to the 
Iianians and Indians, who had been pushed farther toward the south The Sacte, 
Massagetm, Saimatians, and Scolote m paiticulav weie demonstrably akin to the 
Iramans (cf Vol IV, p 72) These tubes, although they piactised agucultme 
to some extent, depended for then existence mainly^ on the possession of flocks 
and herds, mares and cows hciiig especially important as giveis of milk The 
Scythians long showed no wnsh to penetrate into the moimtainous civilized countiy 
of the Ilalkan jiemnsula, or to push on ovci the Caucasus mto the legion of the 
Assyno-Eabydonian civilization. Iran was piotecled by their own kinsmen, wJio 
gradually settled theie On the oLlier hand, thet ceiLainly spiead widely tow aid 
the east, poihaps beyond the Altai, wdiere oLliej lubes giadualiy imitated them ui 
then way of life Numeious blond nomads aie found at a subsequent period m 
West Central Asia 
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The discovery of the ait of uJing on Imiheliack gave anolhei chaiacteiistio to 
nomad life The wild lioise appeals to have been domesticated by the shint-lieadecl 
civilized peoples at an eaily peiiod, though doubtless latei tlian the ox, and to have 
been employed for draught purposes AVe use the teim “eailj period,” foi tlie 
Chinese at all times used the horse to draw the war ihaimts, as did the Jiabjlonians 
But this was not at a very early period, foi the Egyptians obtained lioises tliioiigli 
the nomad Hjksos, and did not possess them from the benmuiug (of Vol 111, G23) 
The hoise was employed at hist bj tlie nomads to draw then wagons, until they 
accpiiied the ait ot iidmg, and by that means enormously incieased tlioii uiobilrt} 

It cannot yet be decided with complete ceitaiiity whethei tire Ai\aus ot India on 
then migrations w eie acrpiamted with ruling It is indisputable that the Scjahians 
by Homeric times weie a nation of lioisemeii 

The nomad tubes became acriuainted with iiou at a later peuod than the set- 
tled civilized nations The Iranian Massagotce in the modem Tuikeslaii, when 
they fought tlieu battles with the Persians in the time of C>ius, weie fauiiluu with 
only coppei and gold Both these metals weie obtained horn tlie niiiies in tlie 
Altai, and piobablj also tiom the old mining distiict of the Caucasus 

The gieat Ai)an niigiatiuus completely inteiiupted the coniiecUon lietwecu the 
old civilizations of the east and west, if such cunnectioii still existed The Chinese 
nation has contmued its independent development, although it has by no menus 
remained quite stitt and imjieivious to external lutlueiices Auj stimulus that 
leached China later on the long and dangeums load tlnough the iioniad regions 
of Central Asia oi by sea lound Eaither India, rvas fat tu(j weak to jiroduee deep 
lesirlts The Chrnese nation had to coneentiale all its energies on external policy, 
to keep off the nomads who thronged louud its houtieis or to absoib them, and 
finall} to separate them and pacify them b) a well-devi&ed system of thiowmg out 
agricnltuial colonies 

Tlie men with whom the Chinese had to struggle weie not migiatoiy heidsmen 
of Ar)an language, hut membeis of the short-heailed lace oi the Mongolian stock, 
as it IS called after a victorious people which aiijjeared kte on the scene The 
earliest histoiy of China leeoids nothing as >et ot struggles with nomads, l)ut <iuly 
of the conquest of the fences ot nature and at most ot collisions with [iboiigines, 
who weie at the eailj hunting stage Howevei luei edible and mdehniLe lu detail 
these eailiest traditions may he, yet the absence of all aocounta of nomail invasions, 
which subsequently w^eie every -day oceuucnces and could haully have been fuigot- 
teu in au artificial constiuction of histoiy, is a vei y sigmficaut featuie 

If, on the other hand, we lefloet on the eaily appeaianco of Aiyan and SeiniLic 
migiatoiy herdsmen in the west, the impuitant fact lesults that numadisit), as au 
economic foim, migiated from west to east and was only adopted by the sboit- 
headed tubes of Cential Asia comparatively late The knowledge of bieedmg 
cattle and horses, and also, as Otto Schrader has proved, the use of the waggon, 
existed among the Aryans eailier than among the Mongols and the tubes oi the 
Uial-Altan The tubes that adopted nomadism wore naturally not civilized peo- 
ples like the Cliine‘=e or Tiabylomaus They tormed pait of the shoit-lieaded race, 
and, 111 steiile legions, had not shared the advancement of the muie faiouied peo- 
ples, liiit led a piecaiious existence on the stejipes as hunteis and gatliereis of 
natuial pioducts. T'hat the inhabilauLs of Cential Asia must have passed directly 
fiom the liuutei-stage to nomadism is a fact shown by the slight mclmation to 
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agiicultuie -whiuh mo&l of them show, and by the gieat importance of hunting, 
and of collecting beiiies and loots for food, to the pastoral tubes of Oential Asia 
I’uitherin the noith, wheie the bieeduig of cattle and hoises is imiemimeiative, 
many peoples to the piesenfc day have lemained at the hiiutei -stage, otheis liave 
only label begun to tame the lemdeci, and in this way made a peculiai soit of 
nomadism pissible, even in Noithem Sibeiu It cannot yet he shown whether 
the nomads of Conti al Asia had a Bionze Age of a duration worth mentioning, or 
wliethei tliey passed immediately fiom the Blone Age to the lion Age The last 
alteinative is moie piobahle m the case of most tubes of Gential Asia, of comse, 
apaiL fiom the old Bion^e-iegion m Southern Sibeiia and its adjommg districts 


2 CENTRAL ASIA AFTER THE RISE OF THE MONGOLIAN NOMADS 
A GENEiiAii Remarks 

(ft) The Sources of oui Information — The difficulties which hinder any 
survey of the histoiy of other nations low down in. the scale of civilization, aie 
felt when dealing with the inhabitants of Central Asia We cannot lely on the 
hisLoiical traditions of these peoples, but we must content ouiselves mainly with 
the accounts furnished by then civdized neighbouis It is trae that the aits of 
leading and writing giadually spiead even m Oential Asia, in fact, independent 
alphabets were invented among several races (see plate, p 168) But this veiy 
circumstance prevented literary monuments fioin spieadmg beyond naiiow confines 
and thus being pieseived fiom oblivion The lemaius ot the historical hteiatuie 
of Oential Asia are, theiefoie, lamentably scanty Foi the eailiei peiiod, they aie 
limited to a few lusoiibed tombstones and commemoiative columns, such as the 
sepulchial slabs of Oiktliou, which aie mvaliiable for the iiistoiy of the Tuiks. 
With these exceptions, we depend almost exclusively on the accounts given by 
the neighbouimg peoples on the east and west, the Chiueae, and the inhabitants of 
Western Asia and Gieece The Chinese accounts, since China was peunanently 
influenced by the affaiis ot Central Asia, aie, owing to the dry and sober styde of 
their compilers, by fai the most trnstwoithy and important , for the earliest peiiod 
of the histoiy of the Mongolian nomads they are, indeed, our only materials. 
Unfortimately, the peeuliaiities of the Chinese language and wiitmg make any 
comparative uiveatigation veiy difficult , the ethnical and geographical names never 
appeal m thou tine forms, but are adapted to the natnie of the Chinese language 
and aie, therefore, often maivellously disguised and distorted The oiigmal form 
can sometimes he ascertained by the help of othei accounts or by philological 
deductions , often, howevei, these aids are msufficient, and there is no choice but. 
to accept the Chinese teim 

The eailiest Western account of the conditions of Central Asia was the “ Ari- 
maspeia ” of Aristeas, which must have been wiitten in the seventh century B c , 
a,nd was one of the chief authorities of Heiodotus This work, notwitbstandmg its 
poetical dress, seems to he based on an actual journey, which the authoi made 
along the old trade-route of Central Asia as far as the basm of the Tarim 

{h) The Relation of Oluna to j/Tomadisra — Another leason wliy we have only 
Chinese accounts of the first movements of the nomads of Central Asia is found in 
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the fact that the distuibauces, which aiose after the giowth and organisation of 
wailike migiatoiy tubes speaking a Mongoliau-Tuilush language and giadtiallp 
convulsed the gieatei pait of Asia, must liave made tlieiusehcs pauitiilly felt 
m Chma hist The iich and accessible laud of China attiacted the .swaims nf 
nomads like wasps to iipe funt, if it lepelled tlie invadeis, they tinned to other 
countiics, and tube aftei tube continued to attaik leiiioLe distints Ihit Cliiiu 
was foi the nomads moie than a goal ioi wild laids, it i\as also a sdmul, in vliidi 
they fust leaiut the indiments of political Lomluuatioii, and tlie advantage of 
united action We may ventiue to asseit tliat, without the ev.inyde ot the oigaii- 
ised giant enipiie of China, the nations of Cential Asia would have lemauied hiiilIi 
longei, if not peimauently, lu a petty and disintegiated tubal system, piolubitoiv 
of all gieat actions, and that tbej would not have attained tliat meiisuie ot (nvili- 
zation which svas lecpusite foi the dischaige ot tlieii pait in the liistoi) ot the 
woild Fioin the eailiest times we see Chinese busily oeeupied m oigaiiismg 
the nomads, Chma was foi the Mongols the model State, to which thev' owed 
the possilnlity of oigaiusing and adminisleiiiig then vast woild-einpiie The 
nomads, on then side, seem to have lepaid these lieuehts, vv^lhha^e ingiatitude, by 
raids and attacks on the peacetul Middle Kingdom We c.imiot leconeile luu- 
selves to the immeaauiahle liavoc wdiicli they caused In the ieehle consolation Unit 
China with her congested population vv'ould onlj' he benehted by tlie uoiasumal 
openmg of a vem But we may lecall moie faiily how often the Chinese peojde, 
iinpiogiessive and dulled In monotonous vvoik, was slmiulaled into fiesh hie bj 
vigorous dynasties of nomadic laees, and how ies])eet foi nianl? viitues, foi eoui- 
age, loyalty, and justice was levived m the days of degeneiac) hj the mfliieiice of 
the nomads 

These favomable aspects of the inteicouiso with hei uoiu.id ncighbnuis weie 
at fust, it must he admitted, only giaduallj and mdiiectly jieiceived by China 
Theie still lemained the foremost duty of keeping the leslle^s inliabiUuta ot the 
stejipes away fiom the agiicnltiual distucLs, and of ailojiLing eveiy incllmd to 
reudei them peacetul and haimless The Chinese geneials 0( < asmually employed 
unwoithy means, such as poisoned ariows oi jioisomiig the wells in the deseiLs, in 
oidei to attain these objects, and tieadieiy of evuy suit natuially abounded But 
these petty lesoits cannot ho compaied with the gioat defensive and nfteusive 
methods, by the help of which China was in the end vie Loi ions hfo ijeimanent 
lesLilts could be achieved ineiely by lejielhug the foe with huge levies of ill-disci- 
pliued masses, oi by the election of gieat ramjiaits The essential point was to 
gam mfluence ovei the lestless peo[ilc‘S of the steppes and to use it m vaiious waj s 
for the adi'antagc of Chma We thoietoie find the Chinese statesmen always 
anxious to jilace the powei and the siipeiioi civilization of China befoie the eyes 
of the lude nomads, to introduce new needs among them, to hiimaniso their cus- 
toms, and, hnally, link then dynasties to China b\ bonds ot maiuage This policy 
succeeded so well that it gradually became tlie deaiest ambition ot a deseit chief- 
tain to possess a pompous Chinese title and a Chinese pimcess It is tiue that 
these raaniagc alliances occasionally furnished the nomad puuces with a welcome 
pietext foi mteifeimg m the dynastic fends m China oi aspiimg themselves to 
the rujal dignity On the whole, howev ei, the bjstem was advantageous to the 
Middle ICmgdom 

A second test of Chinese diplomacy was to pit the nomads agamst each other. 
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and to stii up fiedi antawomstt, in the lear of an invader This attempt was pai- 
tially the lea&ou wlij China enteied into relations with lemote tubes, — a policy 
which could not but piomute indiiectly the spiead of Chinese ci\ ilizatiuu and com- 
ineicial inteicourse Anothei moie dangeious way of fightmg the nomads witli 
then own weapons was to settle small hoides in then own fiuntiei piuvinces, and 
to lutiust to them the piotection of the eoimtiy against then nomad kinsmen 
Laige numheis of the mhahitants of Cential Asia weie giadually civdi/ed in this 
fashion and absoibed But often these fiontier guaidians allied themselves with 
the mvadeis and became doubly dangeioiis fiom tbeii knowledge of the countiy , 
01 they stiove for political power m the centie of the countiy Several Chmese 
dynasties arose from such hordes, and the feudal decay which so long jeopaidised 
the unity of China is largely due to this cause 

No peimaneut victoiy of Chinese civilization ovei nomadism was possible until 
a defensive policy had been exchanged for an aggiessive An aimed attack would 
only be the pielude to the real and difficult woik of civilization, for otheiwise it 
would only have a hiief and transitory effect The gigantic armies of the Chmese 
simply disappeaied m the deseit, and the nomads, who wcie scattered befoie them, 
soon reappeaied on the fioutieia of the empire, thiistmg for booty The slate of 
thmgs was different when agiiciiltuiists appealed m the tiam of the army or, as 
puvileged immigrants, founded populous colonies and strong towns m suitable 
positions and thus laid a solid foundation for the Chmese sovereignty. 

This plan of sending out colonies was not prompted so much by the ovei-popu- 
lation of Chma, which in eailiei times was less maiked than now, as by the Wish 
to gam political influence m the steppe Penal settlements of criminals aie 
known to have existed at an early period, and prove that attempts weie made to 
carry out systematically the difficult task for which sufficient volunteers did not 
come forwaid As might be expected, the eaihest and most successful settle- 
ments were planted along tlie stiip of oasis and the ancient tiade-ioiite on the 
northern slope of the Kuen Lun They were ceitamly encouiaged fiom the vish 
to secure trade and to enter into direct communication with the inhabitants of the 
oasis m the basm of the Taiim But commercial considerations did not constitute 
the sole motives which led Chma, formerly so pacific, to advance to the Caspian 
Sea Here again we notice the piomiuent wish to check the restlessness of the 
nomads by advancmg the sphere of Chmese sovereignty to the farthest edge of 
the steppe regions Similai consideiationa have forced Eussia m recent times to 
advance from Siberia to Turkestan, and only to stop on the far side of the nomad 
region, on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan In this way alone has any 
complete subjugation of the migiatory hordes been possible 

(c) The Mixture of Nationalities in Cential Asm, — In Central Asia itself 
the growth of nomadism with its warhke propensities and its mobility greatly 
favoured the mixture of nationalities We find a proof of this m the language 
While m earlier times the Aryan language spiead m the west under the mfliience 
of nomad life, at a latei peuod the Mongohan and Pmnish-TJgrian group of 
languages prevailed in Central Asia and far in the direction of Siberia and Europe 
The characteiistics of tlie boundless plains, iii which the nations combine and 
blend hke clouds of dust, aie leflected in the facts of histoiy In the gorges of the 
few moimtams a people may possibly preserve its mdividualitj. But any nations 
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that have developed without diskubance for a time will at last mevitably be dis- 
lodged, destioyed, and alisoibed iii anotliei nationality, only to shaie v itli this m 
its turn a similai fate Small tiilies caiiy otheis along with them, mciease like an 
avalanthe, and finally give then name to an enoimous nationalilj composed of 
most heteiogoneoiis elements Peoples befoie whom the woild tiembled buist 
like soap-bubbles, and disappeai fiom the pages of histor} witlmut leaving a tiace 
behmd The lesiilt is that the population ot Cential Asia becomes moie and mine 
homogeneous fiom the point of view of language and etluiologi, and that the 
national names designate le-^s and less distinct ginups of biimamty New diffei- 
euces aie only oieated by the degiec ol civiluation and bi tlie mixtuie with 
othei laces on the edge of the steppe logion of Cential Asia Such laoial iin\- 
tuies weie natuially foimed hist where tlie Aiian nomads adjoined tlie Moagoliau, 
and wheie subsequent!} Iianian agiicultuiists gamed a footing on the piistiue lands 
of Tmkestau The Ar}au lace lost much giouncl heie fiom the jioint ol view 
of language, but fiom that of anthiopology it exeicised gieat lullueuis on the 
Mongolian peojilcs The old dolicliocepliahc lace is often mixeil witli the Mon- 
golian m iSibena On the othei hand, the linguisUc afilmty of the Mongols witli 
the Tibetans and with the inhabitants of i’luthei India has nothing to do with these 
moie lecent ocoiuiences, but may point to a veij eailj oonneotiou, whicli cannot foi 
the moment he moie aeouiately detcumned A signihcant tiaco of this connection 
IS the name of heaven and the god of hoax cm (Chinese, ke/i, Buieyatic, huy/i, 
Altaic, temjeie'), which ciops up as tancjaim on the islands of Polynesia, and was 
clearly hi ought there by the Malayan wave of nations fiom Southeiu Asia 

B Thk Huns 

The nation of Mongolian nomads, which hist foiined a constitutional unit, 
and haiassed Eastern Asia for many centimes, huie, accuiding to Chinese nuthoi- 
ities, the name of the Hiuug mi The sinulaiitv of the name with tliat ot the 
Huns, who later flooded Eumjie and heialded the gieat migiatioii of uatums (d 
Vols Y and VI), has long been noticed, and Joseph de rriiigiics (1721-1800;, the 
fiist leal student of the histoi} of Cential Asia ("Histone g^m^uile des Huns, des 
Turcs, des Mogols et des auties Tataies occidentaiix,” 1750-1758), had declaied the 
Huns to be kinsmen oi descendants of the Hiung nu It xvas left, howcvei, fui 
Eiiediich Hiilh in recent times to coiroboiale this coiijectiiie by convincing proofs 
We may theiefore designate the old Hmug nu (Hum yun, Iliun }o) h} the mdis- 
putably moie couect name of Huns They appeal m tlie Indian epics as Iluna, in 
the Avesta as Hunavo, in Greek accounts as Eunoi and Vnoi Lmgmsticnll} the 
natiou was most akm to the later Turks 

The kingdom of the Huns was formed in the modem Mongolia, about 1200 
B 0 , apparently under the influence of a Chinese exile ot high lauk, who cieated 
out of the scatteiecl hoides the beginnings ot constitutional unity on the model of 
his own country In the pieceding ceiiLui} some of these hoides had madeinioads 
on China, but wmi’e unable to adiiexe gieat lesults Aftei the unification of the 
Huns, and especiallv aftei the beginning of ihe Chau Tsohau dynasty in China 
<1122 B c), wdiich iiiaiks the eummencement of the Chinese feudal system, the 
danger became gientei The scantiness of oiii souiees of information prevents us 
from deciding whethei any connection existed between the wais against the 
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nomads and the giowth of the feudal sj^stem of paititiouing the land The 
first lulei of the Chau dynasty, "Wu- h*id still mamlained fiieudly lelations 
with the Huns, Avho ceitamly teaied the jioAvei of the empiie which had gamed 
fresh streugth undei his government and tried to buy liis good-will b} piesents 
As the impeiial power decayed, the attacks were renewed with lucieased foirc 
Horthein Sliauai was laid waste m 910 Some decades latei the Hima must liave 
been diiien out fiom the lieait of Shansi, wheie they had established themselves, 
by an aimy under the peisonal command of the empeior Theie was a leciiiience 
of similar events Theie was ajipaiently pasture land enough m China at that 
time to attiact the nomads to a long sojouin, just as afteiwards small huides of 
nomads frequently settled in the inteuor of China 

About 700 B 0 the Huns advanced to Shantung, in 650 B c they devastated 
Pechdi, and theie was a succession of attacks on the couutiy, dismtegrated by 
feudalism, and incapable of any combined lesistauce, until at last the iiilci of the 
Cbm Empire, under the name Shi Huang ti (246-210 b c ), ouce more tiansfouned 
(m 220 B c) China into a leal united State, enorraouslj moieased his powei by the 
conquest of Southern Churn, and pioceeded to take prompt aud decided steps against 
the nomads A powerful aimy diove out the Huus fiom the couutiy of Oido within 
the noithein bend of the Hoaugho, which was aii impoitant position as the rendez- 
vous foi nomad mvadeis The new possessions were protected by military colonies, 
hut China pioper was defended against the attacks of piedatory hoides hj the 
gigantic ianii)ait of the " Gieat Wall ” Poitions of the Gieat Wall already existed 
on the fiontieis of some earlier feudal States Shi Huang ti connected them so 
as to form a continuous line of defence, which stretched fioin the shore of the 
Yellow Sea to the port of Kaiisu, and, if it had been kept in repair and efficiently 
defended, it would certainly have checked the mioads of the Huns Duiiug the 
first peiiod it served its piiipose to some extent It was due to the Gieat Wall 
that the attacks of the Huns weie now diiected against another ctuaiLei, aud 
remote regions of Asia mdiiectly felt the mighty shock But the chaotic condi- 
tion into which Chma lelapsed immediately aftei the death of Shi Huang ti soon 
stultified the object of the stupendous erection 

It was then that the power of the Huns was acquiiing new stiengtli under 
vigorous leaders The age of Shi Huang ti marks an eia m Chinese historical 
composition, since this emperor by the great buinmg of the books (p 75) had 
almost destroyed the ancient Chinese literatuie, so that only scanty and bald notices 
of the period piecediug him have come down It is only after Ins leign that we 
have more copious sources of mformation Our first compaiatively accurate 
account of the constitution of the Huns dates from the pexiod subsequent to the 
death of Shi Huang ti The eyes of the Chinese were then tinned with anxious 
attention to the inci easing power of then nomad neighbours The new growth of 
the Hun Empire began undei the rule of Mete (Maotun, Meghder ?) whose father, 
Tuman (Heuman), had already extended his power from Hoithern Mongoha to 
Kansu Mete, who would have been excluded from the legitimate succession, 
murdered his father with the help of a devoted army, and was soon able to rean- 
imate the old warlike spirit of his people He found the temtory of the Huns 
shut m by powerful neighbours on two sides On the east the Tunghu or Wu 
hwan, Tungusian tribes, akin to the Koreans, had founded a powei ful icalm and 
felt themselves so superior to the Hims that they took advantage of the usurpation 
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to claim a high price foi then neutiahty On the southwest on the Altyn in Tagh 
weie settled the Yue tshi (Jue-tclii), a nomad people of Tibetan stock, who weie 
the conuectiiig link of the tiade of Chuia and tlie’West, aiidweie peihaps identical 
TviLli the old Issedones The Tunghu, deceived by the appaient compliance of 
Mete, weie tiist attacked and dispersed (209 bo), they withdiew to the highlands 
of modem Mauchuna A pait of the Sien-pe Taitais (Hsieu pi, Tunguaians), a 
people In mg fiiithei to the east, who also suffered fiom the attacks of the Huns, 
migiated to Koiea and Japan 

On the east the sea fixed an impassable limit to fuitliei shiftmgs of the posi- 
tion ot nations , but on the west, wheie the Huns now liuiled themselves against 
the Yue tshi, the moiement had loom to spiead moie widely The Yue tshi fiist 
lelieated hefoie the ad\auce ot then assailants only mto ruoie lemote legious of 
then own countij, to the hasm of the Taiim (177 B c ) Aftei the death of Mete 
(170) they attempteil to recovei then old teuitoiy, but suffeied a second cmshiug 
defeat fiom his succcssoi, which pioduced a division of the nation (163 E c) The 
fainallei pait found homes south of the Nanshan lange , but the bulk of the people, 
the "Gieat Yue tshi,” did not tiiin southwaid, hut followed the natuial kend of 
the couutiy westwaid Hiiven out fioin the Taiini hasui, they oiossed the Tian- 
shan mountains and sought lefuge m the pasture lands on the confines of Euiope 
and Asia, the old aiena of the Scythian nomads On the Issik-kul they came 
aoioss a shepheid people of Iianian stock, the She, who weie compelled to fly 
hefoie the ovei whelming invasion into Feighaua 

Meanwhile the Huns had succeeded m couqueimg a part of Hoithwest Ghma 
and East Siheiia A policy was adopted with legaid to the subjugation of nomad 
tubes which was not unknown to othei conqueiuig nations of Oeutial Asia, and 
hecame the chief cause of the exkaordiiiary mterunxtuie of laoes among the Cen- 
tral Asiatics The vanquished tubes weie not dislodged oi made tiibutaiy, hut to 
some degiee ahsoihed, smce the women weie distiihuted among the conqueiors 
and the young men eniolled m the aimy In then life and customs the Huns 
appeal as a people who depended foi then existence on cattle-bieedmg, hiintmg, 
and to some extent agiicultuie, but gave the fullest play to then wailike piopou- 
sities The place of honour was given to the young and efficient waiiiois, and old 
age was despised Ho one was reckoned to have reached full manhood until he 
had slam at least one foe The method of fighting which afteiwaid decided the 
"battles of the "VVesteinHuns and Mongols — the cliaige of mounted aichers, the 
feigned flight, and the storm of aiiows which laid low the unsuspecting pmsuer — 
was already developed among the ancient Huns, as well as the division of the 
airay mto two wings This militaiy system was mamtamed in times of peace 
also The rnlei, Shenyu, who to some degiee commanded the centie, had two 
supreme officials, the Tuchi (Duchi), under him, one of whom was over the eastern, 
the othei ovei the western, wing oi division of the army and the coiintiy The 
trend fiom west to east in the geographical oonfigmation of Asia is again recog- 
nisable m this aiiangement, which was also adopted by the latei gieat nomad 
empires The Tuchi and a number of othei high officials could only he chosen 
fiom the kmsmen of the Shenyu, who with some few other families had the vn- 
tual government of the erapiie m then hands 

After the death of Mete (170) the powei of the Huns increased at first The 
Mue tshi were completely beaten, and the Usun, one of the fair-hamed nomad 
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tubes of Central Asia, weie diiven from their homes m Kansu to the we^t, heii>, 
following on the steps of the Yue tshi, they caused tliese Inttei to lii beluie them 
fiom the Lssik-kul faithei southwaid The sphere of the Mongolian language and 
race M'as thus consideiably extended by the Huns The giowmg powei id the 
Hun empiie was most dangeious to Chma, the fiontieis of wdiich weie peipetualh 
lavdgcd, and seemed still moie thieatened, smce the Tibetan nomads, wliu woie 
settled in tlie western mountains, now began to foim alliances with the Huns, and 
to uudeitake then laids on a mutual undeistaudmg It was no use ineielj to leiiel 
these attacks If the Chinese wished to fiee themselves fiom then oppiessuis, 
they weie compelled to advance along the old load fiom Kansu to the Taiiiu 
hasm, take up stiong positions theie, sepaiate the southein nomad countiies fioia 
the noithein, and at the same time obtam possession of the indispensable ba‘'CS and 
halting-places of the Hun armies to the south of the deseit of Gobi In this Ma’i 
the "Westem tiade also, which had pieiiously depended foi its piospeuty on the ca- 
piice of the nomads, was oeitain to come uiidei the influence of Chma The enei- 
getic empeior Wu Ti (140-87) staked eveiything on the execution of this colusial 
plan, euteied into alliances with the Yue tshi and Usun, by this means thieateiung 
the Huns m the leai, and finally forced them hy successful engagements to letiie 
to the noith of Mongolia (120) The fiist step in the advance westwaid was thus 
taken, and a new cia inauguiated in the foieigu policy of Chma 

The Hun empire still maintained its position m the uoith foi some time, and 
oven considerably extended its powei towaid the west, but the old sovoreigut'^ was 
a thing of the past The attacks of the neighbouimg peoples and disputes fui the 
crown began to disoiganise the constitution, until finally, about 50 B c , the empiie 
bioke up mto a southein and a noithein pait, of which the fiist lecognised the 
Chmese suzerainty, while the noitliein stdl mamtamed its independence Tiansi- 
toiy successes could no longei check the fall of the Him powei, foi the Chmese 
could now play off the southern Huns successfully against the noithem Huns, and 
mstigate othei nomad tubes against the noithein empire, which was enciicled by 
enemies The noithein Hun empire finally, in 84 A D , succumbed to the attacks, 
in which even Siberian tubes, and especially the Sieu pc Taitais, formeily the 
victims of the Huns, hut now grown stiong enough for a new conflict, took part 
Some of the Huns fled westwaid, where they were destined yet to attam gieat pios- 
penty, the lest weie scattered oi weie absorbed in the Sien pe, who now possessed 
the gieatei portion of Mongolia The Southein Hims held out lougei , at one time 
as subjects and allies of the Chinese, at another as then opponents, oi as supportens 
of pieteudeis to the thioue But after 142 A D there was an end to the soutliern 
empire of the Huns, though not to the mflueuce of the people on the destinies of 
Oluua The Huns, who had familiarised themselves with the Chmese civilization, 
gradually began to exeit a political influence, and finally emperors of Hun ongiu 
for a time sat on the throne of the Celestial Emiuie, or on those of the fiagiirents 
into which it broke up But they no longer luled ns nomad princes , they had 
become genume Chmese in act and thought 

G Wesxehn Genteal Asia and the apjoining Countries 

The nomadic clement in the west of Cential Asia was of earlier origin than 
that 111 the oast, and large migrations of nomad peoples had taken place far earlier 
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Iheie than elsewheie Some thousand yeais before the founding of the empne of 
the Huns migiatoiy tubes of Aijans had occupied Iiau and India But theie the 
moYements met with a certain check The Iianians did not succeed in penetintmg 
westwaid into the lowlands of Babylonia (of Vol III) , on the contiaiy, thej saw 
themselves lestiicted to then new home, and by the influence of the inhahitantb 
who had settled befoie them, as well as of the ancient civilization of the country 
watered by Tigiia and Euplirates, thej- were giadiially brought ovei to a settled 
life, without immediately losing the waihke initiies of then old pastoial existence 
The mixed Iianiau people, which was formed from the Aiyan immigianta and the 
aboiigmal population, thus became a bulwaik of Western Asia agamst an} tuither 
inroads of nomads Tlie shock of invading hordes was chocked by the lesisLauce 
of a people clingmg more closely to the sod The Iranians weie not pushed 
fuitlier toward Western Asia by vast bodies of men piessiug attei them, but the 
gieat movement of the nations came to a stop When the Medes and the Peisiaus 
obtamed the soveieignty ovei the whole of AVestein Asia, they were already nndei 
the spell of AA^'estem civdization, and were unable to give any Iianiau charactei to 
the newly conyueied countries 

It thus follows that the Aryan nomads of AA^estern Asia geneially aie liaidly 
spoken of for moie tlian a thousand years The Assyiio-Babylouian lecouls know 
uothmg of tliem, and no news of them has leaclied the Chinese Theie weie no 
doubt unmeious battles and movements of nations, but these last were not on the 
imposing scale of the migiation to India and Iian The aiiival of biacb} cephalic 
nomad tidies m Cential Asia proper must gradually have made its influence felt, 
with the effect that the Scythian hoides, which had been pushed fai towaid the 
east, weie paitly absorbed, paitly diiven back to the west, these shocks con- 
tinued, wav e upon wave The last consecpieuce of the mightiest onslaught v. as 
the invasion of Asia Minor by the Cimmerians about the year 700 b c These 
weie a nomad people of Thiacian stock, who pastuied then flocks noith of the 
Danube Attei them pressed on the Scythians (Scolotie), who again weie expelled 
by the Sarmatians The fiist cause of the movement may peiliaps be consideied 
to be the westward advance of tlie Huns, who had long since founded an empne, 
and cleaily pressed on not only against Chma, but also towaul the west The Cim- 
meiiaus threatened Assyria fiom Asia Minor and Armenia, and by so doing came 
into contact with the Medes, who weie piessing on fiom the east (cf A^"ol HI, 
p 132 , Vol IV, p 62) 

The period of moie ceitam histoiy, which begins with the founding of the 
Medo-Persian Empire, shows us at once the settled Iiamans at v'ar with the 
nomads An incoiTect idea, which is explained by the failuie of the Gieek Instn- 
nans to undeistand the conditions of Persia, and Eastern Persia in paiticulai, 
lepresents the Peisians as the aggiessois, who coveted the teintoiy of the nomad 
hei’dsmen In reality the half mythical expedition of Gyms agamst the Massagetce 
(530), and the well-authenticated maich of Danus agamst the Scythians (516), 
were only attempts to attack the ever restless neighboms m their own conntiy and 
by this means to secuie the frontiers The expedition of Darius m particulai was 
piobahly based on the plan of attacking the nomad tubes by a sweeping flank 
movement, and of thus pieventmg tbcir letieat and finally subjugating them 
The Peibian Empne was too sboit lived to complete so colossal an nndeitakmg, 
which would have leguiied the dogged patience of the Chmese The attempt of 
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Dauus, which effectively seemed the lowei line of the Danuhe toi tlio 
was not lepeated The Scythians, on the othei hand, lealiscd tlie weak poiiiLs in 
the Peisian Empiie, as is pioved hj then somewhat lalei plan (Vol IV, ]i 77) o' 
attacking Peisian teiiitoiy by way of the Caucasian isthmus, foi which tlic\ ti uhI 
to obtain the aid of the SpaiLans, who weie intended to make a siiiiullaneou^ 
iiii'a&ion of Asia Miuoi 

The system of colonisation, which alone pioinised peimauenL lesulV, seems to 
have been piosecuLed all the moie vigoiously fiom Eastern Iiaii, and the iait 
that the majoiity of the nomads weie of Iiauian stock, like the Pemians facili- 
tated the movement It is piohable that m ipute eaily times on the Oxus and 
Jasaites, that is to say, in Bactiia and Sogdiana, States possessing an lumiaii 
ciiilwation weie developed, which weie afteiwaid pohtieaUj united with Peisia, 
although they can hardly haie lemained in peimaneut and complete dependence 
By the expedition of Alexaudei the Gieat (327) they weie moie closely united ivith 
tho new woild empiie of that monaich, and the foundation was laid foi a Gncco- 
Iiaiuan civilized State, the Bactiiau Empne, winch was developed in the Seleucid 
peiiod (250 B c) and showed a consideiable vitality (cf Vol IV, p 157) This 
empiie, like the ancient Iiaman Bactiia, was a bulwaik against tlie onset of the 
nomads It showed itself a match for the nugratoiy Iiauiau tubes, and it was 
only the impact of a nou-Aiyan shepheid people fioni Ceutial Asia that fni the 
hist time shook once moie the stioug lampait which guaided Western Asia and 
India This new tide of nations, which set in about 160 b 0, was ceitaibl), even 
if iiidnectly, due to the Hims 

The nomad tube of the Usim had abandoned its home on the bordeis of China 
and had retieated westwaid away fioin the sphere of the power of the Huns 
(of above) Smee it followed the roads which led away along the Tianshau and 
linallj ciossed that lauge, it leached the Issik-Kul, wheie the Yue tslu, then 
predecessors on the same path, had won homes for themselves These lattei weie 
now compelled to give way, hut tliey did not again turn westwaid, whete u^ailike 
Scythian tubes baned the way, but southward agamst the Baotnau Empne, the 
inieiual disruption of which would have been well known to them as neighbouis 
The lesult was that EToithern Bactiia, the conntiy on the Oxus and Jaxaites, fell 
easily into their hands, while the lest of the Greek State south of the Hmdu Kush 
maintained its position foi the time The Paitluan kingdom, which successfully 
undertook the defence of the fiontieis agamst the nomads, had grown up since 
250 B 0 m Western and Oential Iian (cf Vol III, p 274) But if Iran was 
closed to the Yue tslii, they did not allow the load to India, which fiom all time 
had possessed a magic attiaction for every compieriug people, to be peimanently 
blocked The southern part of tho Bactrian Empne stood for some huudied 
years moie Then, about 25 B c, ICoziilo Kadphises (Kieu Tsieu Kio , cf. Vol 
p 160), who had leumted the Yue tshi aftei their division into five clans, subdued 
the modem Afghanistan Tlim immediately opened the road to the Indian posses- 
sions of the Bactiian Empne About the year 10 a d his sucoessoi, Huemo 
Kadphises, oi Kadaphes, advanced mto Noithwestern India, and thus laid the 
foundation of the Indo-Scythian Empire The Yue tshi now appear in histoi-y as 
Indo-Scythians Tliey have frequently been confused at a later date with the 
"White Huns,” or Ephtalites, with whom they are absolutely unconnected Unde- 
niably the fact that Bacttia as far as the borders of Central Asia was then united 
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■n'lLli latge poitious of India under one rule, did much to make Indian influence, 
especially the Buddhism then flouushing m India, felt far away uorthwaid India 
geneially enteied into closei and moie diiect relations with Ceutial Asia Fifty 
yeais aftei the founding of the Indo-Scj tliian Empiie tlie Buddhi&t piopagauda had 
alieady leadied China The enipiie of the Yue tshi showed a stubborn vitality, 
and only bioke up in the yeai 579 A n 

D The Takim Basin (East Tuhkestan) ' 

(a) The Tarim Basin and the Tnulc fwm West to Bast — Wliile a laige 
part of Ceutial Asia fust acq^uues iinpoitance foi the histoiy and cultuie rd man- 
kind, on the appeaiance of nomad peoples, and as the fountain-head of a rlisin- 
tegiatiug foice, the Taiim basin, which is also Ccdled East Tuikeslaii oi High 
Taitaiy, claims the attention of the liistoiian fai eailiei and in auoLhci sense 
By fai the gi eater pait of the plain lying between the Tianshau, the Bannis, and 
the Kuen Lim is emphatically a legioii of steppe and deseit But the inoiuitam 
streams, the laigesb of which unite in the iivei Taiini and the Lob-noi, create 
a senes of feitile oases, which siippoit a consideiable peimaueut iiopuintiou, and 
form a chain of tiading posts along the foot of the mountains In all pioba- 
bility the oases weie moie niimeious m eaily times, and the inteiinediate baiieu 
stietchea less desolate The Taiiin basm could thus foim m ancient days the 
bridge between the civilization of Eastern and Westeiii Asia, even if it was not an 
inteinatioual highway, and saw at the same time a highei civilization develop in 
its fertile legious The key to many pioblems of the pieliistuiic peiiod lies undei 
the } (inning sands of Eastern Tuikestan 

The ancient tiade communications thioiigh the Taiim basin aie ceitaiuly to 
be legaided as a lelio of the ioimei connection with cudizatioii, which was mam- 
tamed notwithstanding the incieasmg poveity of the soil and the appeaiance of 
barbaious nomad tubes Those who wish to see in the nomads, with their lest- 
less mobdity, the fust pnomoters of tiacle, foiget that these tubes never showed 
a pionounced piiedilection foi it, although fiom the exampile of otheis they fie- 
quently recognised the piofits deiivahle fiom a transit tiade, and tamiliaiised 
themselves with it The nomad as such is not mclined to amass the heavy 
goods which the town meiehant stoies in his vaults His chief wealth lies m 
his flocks and heids, which agam depend foi then numbeis on the possession 
of the lequisite pastuie land Even m the Taiim basin the leal tradeis were thus 
always to be found among the settled inhabitants of the oases, altlioiigli the secu- 
iity and success of then commeice depended on the good-will of the nomads, and 
although sometimes closed trade routes weie reopened hy the gieat migiations and 
conquests of nomads, and distiicts which had long been estianged were once more 
united (cf the empire of the Y^ue tslii) 

The earliest recoided trade which passed thiough the Taiim basm and bi ought 
Eastern and Western Asm mto some sort of communication was the sdk trade 
The breedmg of silkworms, if Chinese tiadition does not eu, was piactised by that 
people from very ancient times, the wife of the empeior Huang Ti was lenowned 
as a keen promoter of this industry The Chinese themselves seem to have 
attached no especial importance to the silk tiade with the West, as is shown by 
the silence of the ancient accounts The tiade acooidmgly must have been chiefly 
VOL n—io 
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conducted bj foieigncis, wlio weie eagei to obtain in exchange the highly ^alued 
piuduct o£ Chinn, while it was long a inattei of mdilleience to the Olniw'- , who 
weie awaie that tliej coidd 'veiy well dispense with the goods leceiied in letuui 
The imagination of the West was all the nioie excited bj the ni^&teiious Jta&Lein 
land, which pioduced the costly silk, and attempts to gam fuithei lufuimaLiou wcne 
made fiom eaily times Heiodotus was able to lefei to a liook ot tiaiels, winch 
did not indeed tliiow light on China itselt, hut only on the loiite of the silk liade 
and the condition ot thmgs in the valley ol the Taiiui , this was the “ Ai iiiiispei.i” 
of Aii&teas, wduch appealed in the seventh ceutiiij A i), soon aftei the Ciiimieuan 
expedition (cf wnfc, pp 187 and 143) This nariatiie. notwnth&tauding Us loiuaiiiie 
di OSS, was jnobabl} based on actual exploiations and tiavels, as Wdhelni 'I’om.i- 
schelc has been at pams to show The Issedoues, whom Aiisteas piofesses to have 
leached, weie an actual people, and then hemes piohahly lay m the Taiim basin 
The western neighbours of the Issedones weie the Massagetas, that is, the Iiainan 
nomads who pastiiied then heids m Western TuikesLau The name of the Tsse- 
dones maybe of Iianian oiigin, and ha've been given to the people, who stilecL 
themselves otlieiwise, by the mei chants, who weie mainly Iiauians Wo thus see 
why Chinese leeoids do not mention the name The Issedones weie piobahl} a 
blanch of the Tibetan stock, which once spiead tuithei noithwaid than now 
They aie possibly identical with, or at least allied to, the later Yue tshi, who weie 
expelled b> the Hiius fiom then homes m the Taiim basui But the population 
ot that region can liaidly have been homogeneous at the time of Aiisteas The 
Tibetan Issedoues, who aie occasionally called Scythians, weie fai moie iiiobahlj 
a nomad people, who exeicised sovereignty ovei the countiy of the oases , hut the / 
lemuants of the lepiesentatives of an eailier civilization may well have settled iti 
these oases, precisely as in modem times the towns of Eastern Tuikestan aie in- 
habited by a very mixed population Dolichocephalic Iianians, who came into the 
oonntiy as tiadeis oi immigiated as agiicultuiists, may well have mixed heie in 
eaily tunes with the peimanently settled biachj cephalic inliabitants and with 
the tubes of the Tibetan nomads 

The Aiimaspes, a waihke tube of nomads, which seems to have made liequent 
imoads into the Taiun basin, aie mentioned by Aiisteas as noitliein neighbour of 
the Issedones By this title he undoubtedly means the Huns, whom wo have 
already seen as invaders of China In the second centmy b c they also funda- 
mentally alteied the conditions of Eastern Tiukestau by diivmg the Yue tshi 
westwaid The settled piopulation of the oases piobably was little mfluenced by 
these movements. Ansteas gives notewoithy accoiu'J,s of the battles of the Aii- 
maspes with the “giiflins,” the gnaidjans of the golci, who lived to the noith of 
them These “ giifflns ” aie ceitainly the nations on the Altai, the representatives 
of the old bionze cultiue of Southern Siberia, and the builders of those tombs ni 
which gieat quantities of gold ornaments have leceutly been found Thus the 
pictuie of the activity of the warlike nation of the ancient Huns, that leaven of 
the nomad peoples, is complete on every side On the east the mdefatigable sons 
of the deseit continually adianced against the rich plains of China, on the south 
they directed then laids against the lepiesentatives of the tiansit trade of Central 
Asia, the 'I'lhetan nomads, and the inhabitants of the oases in the Tarim basm , 
and on tlie noith they harassed tlie industiious tubes of the Altai with their 
expeditious. The great Hun camnaign, which fmally convulsed Europe to its 
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foimdaLions (Vol V), Wcis only a gigantic continuation of these earlier stiuggles 
foi powci and booty “While Aristeas has exhaustively desciibed the Issedoues 
and Aiimaspes, he appeals to confound the Chinese with the Hypeilioieans, the 
^leecetul people on the iitteimost boidei of the wuild, at any late, his account 
•of tlie H}peiboieans as lepoited bj Heiodotus almost coincides with the ktei 
‘desciiptions of the Seies (cf p 57) 

Tile towns and tiading settlements m the Taiim basin, which Aristeas mentions, 
nan paitially be identified with still existing modem localities This is impossible 
in the case of many, as may be concluded fiom the great mimbei of towns biiiied 
beneath the sand, which have been recently exploied by Sven Iledin Fuithei aids 
towaid identification aie supplied by the accounts of the Macedonian merchant 
Maes, 01 Titianus, who enables us to fix the stations on the East Asiatic tiade route 
m the lust century A D This road led from Samaikand to Ferghana, whence the 
Stone Towel ” and the valley of the Kisd Sii weie leached, at the entiance of 
which an impoitant trading town lay m the teriitoiy of Kasia This was cei- 
tainly the modern Kashgai, foi which natuial advantages of situation have seemed 
■unmteiiuptedly since ancient times a foremost position among the cities of the 
Tarim basin Tbe " Scythian Issedou” may he lepieseuted by the modem Kuchar, 
the most important mart of the Tmkish tribes settled to the north m the Tian- 
shan, Asraiia may he the piiesent Harm The first Chmese trading-town in the 
•distiict of Kansu which was leached by tlie caiavans coming fioin the west, 
the modem Su chair, is, accoiding to Tomaschek’s belief, to be lediscovered in the 
ancient Diosaclie The laigei centres of trade, fiom a political pomt of view, en- 
joyed ceitamly some share of independence, although they did not veuLuie on any 
very stnugent measures against tbe nomads flora Icai of luteirnptiou to commeiee 
The ditfeient vieissitudes in the lelations of the nomads to the dwellers in the 
countiy and the towns will have been lepeated on a small scale in the Tanm 
basm, at one time biute force, at another the lefinements of civilization, gamed the 
•day The connection with India, the beginnings of which aie obscure, was of 
gieat importance to this civilization In tins way Eastern Tuikestan became the 
budge on which Indian manners and customs, and above all Indian leligion, passed 
both to Chma and the rest of Central Asia, m oidei, in course of time, to woik great 
revolutions m the character and habits of the Cential Asiatic peoples 

(b) The Clumjcs in Commeicial Inteicoioise — The tiade which moved on the 
long commeicial highway of Cential Asia, a load uupaialleled foi its length and 
difficulties, could not always be pioseouted with imvaijmg uniformity External 
influences and internal commotions pioduced the inevitable lesult that the tiaffic 
became biiskei at one time, and at anothei flagged or almost died away, and that 
the character of the trade altered In fact, so far as we can survey the conditions 
generally, we see contmual changes occurrmg The routes along which the mam 
Wk of trade passes are changed, the customs of commeiee are alteied, and hnally 
even the wares, which east and west exchange, aie not always the same, but new 
ones are added to the old 

It is quite m accordance with the nature of commercial inteicouise that it 
always seeks out paths for itself along the line of least resistance This resistance, 
the effect of which is shown in the iisks and costs of transport, and theiefoie 
admits of bemg roughly calculated, appears in the fbim of natural obstacles or 
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human opposition The two are recipioeally connecled A somewhat dilficult and 
laborious loute is piefeiied to the best load, if tins involves iisk and cost fium 
repeated lobbeiies, exoibitant tolls, and otbei vexatious imposls In Ceutial Asia, 
where on the one hand different loiites weie available foi the tiade between Eastern 
and Western Asia, and on the othei hand the nomads weie alwai s lead} to phindci 
the merchants directly by biigaudage or uidiiectly by tolls, commeice eleaily 
changed its roads moie fiequently than the extant accounts ,ive ns to uiideislaud 
The supremacy of the Huns in the noith doubtless largel}'^ contributed tuwaid the 
result that the noithein routes weie deserted and the tialhc lestucted to the loads 
in the Tarim basin The wars of the Anmaspes with the Issedoues may wmli ha\ e 
partially had the object of secuimg to the former the monopoly of tiade Aftei 
the expulsion of the Yue tshi, who possibly are to be identified witli tlie Issedones, 
the Huns had the northern highway through the Tarim basin in then powci, ivlule 
in the south Tibetan nomads, the Khiang, commanded the roads It appears hum 
the account furnished m the year 122 c o by Chang kien to liis erapeioi Wu Ti, 
after an mqiiiiy into the loads leading to the west and the possibilities of tiade, 
that traffic then went quite m the south thioiigli Szechwan and Tsaidam to the 
southern holder of the Tarim basin, while in the north the Huns and in the ceutie 
the Khiang haried the loads These unfavourable conditions largely coutiibuted 
to the result that the Chmese abandoned their former policy of indiffeieuce towaid 
the peoples of the steppe 

The opening up of new connections on quite different routes between China 
and the other civilized countries must have exercised a more impoitaut and unfa- 
vourable mfluence on the traffic of Central Asia No success, it is true, attended 
the attempts to come into direct communication with India through Tibet, and thus 
obviate the necessity of bringmg Indian goods by a d4toui’ thiougli the Tarim basin, 
although the empeior Wu Ti made various efforts with this object, and a small 
transit trade from India to Tibet must have been in existence long before his 
time Maritime trade flourished all the more at a laiei time, when the distance 
between the Chinese and Indian poits had been immensely lessened by the con- 
quest of Southern China It is significant that the real impetus to maritime com- 
merce was not given until the second century A d , when the Chinese had again 
lost the command of the highways of Central Asia 

There must also have been changes in the customs of tiade Over vast dis- 
tances tiade can be prosecuted m two ways eithei one tube hands on the goods 
to another by a system of fiontiei tiade, until they flnaUy reach their farthest 
destination after various exchanges, or the members of one oi more peoples adopt 
the caiiying trade as a profession and tiaveise the whole distance with then waies. 
It is of course conceivable that foi part of the distance caravan tiade was usual, 
and for the other transit trade On the Central Asiatic routes both methods may 
have been popular, accordmg to ciioumstances The transit trade is, however, cei- 
tainly older than the caravan system on a large scale Whether it actually in 
places, as early western accounts report, took the simple form of “ dumb tiade,” 
or whether customs had been ascribed to the half mythical Seres, which weie 
obseived elsewheie in intei course with primitive nations, can no longer be ascei- 
tained It is in accordance with the whole attitude of Ghma to the outer world 
that the Chinese did not engage until late in the cairying trade, while on the con- 
tiary the merchants of Iiaman stock were continually exerting themselves to obtain 
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the caravan trade over the whole distance The opponents of the direct tiaflic 
between east and west weie natuially the nomads, above all the Huns, who pre- 
ferred to make the loads a deseit rather than to lose the high profits obtainable 
fiom the transit tiade The laboiiousness and insecurity of the traffic produced 
the result that large emporiums grew up in different places, which served also as 
markets for the surrounding tribes, such were Samaikand m Western and Kashgar 
in Eastern Tmkestan 

The changes m traffic, which affect the goods themselves, are most marked 
The pioducts of Central Asia itself, jade, ihubaib, musk, and gold, were expnited as 
objects of tiade to Chma, as well as to the West and to India But on the whole 
it was the demand of the Western nations for Chinese commodities that kept the 
traffic alive m earliei days In this connection many changes took place in the ex- 
ports ot China, as well as m the goods which the West had to offei m exchange 

The most important and most prized pioduct winch Chma supphed was un- 
questionably silk The ancient authoiities of the West designate the Chmese by 
the name of Seres, the silk giowcis It is difficult to fix the date when this tiade 
in silk and silken mateiials began Aiisteas, strangely, seems not to mention it, 
but smee Wdhelm Gesenius has pointed out that some passages of the Bible be- 
longing to the sixth century B c (Ezekiel xvi, 10, 13 and Isaiah xlix, 12) lefei 
to silken materials and the Chinese nation, no weight need be allacbed to that cir- 
cumstance The meie existence of a flouiishmg trade with China could haidly be 
explained unless some such potent attraction as silk had been present m the 
Ear East A large part of the silks seem to have gone to riimnicia, where they 
weie dyed blighter colours oi weie unravelled and lewoven into half-silk fahiics, 
m order once moie to be put on the market The export of silk fiom Chma must 
inevitably have received a considerable blow so soon as the attempt to leai silk- 
worms m other countiies succeeded, aud such a coutmgency could not long be 
avoided As a fact, the silk mdustry giadually spread along the Ime of the old 
trade route The advance of the Chinese towaid the west mtioduced in 140 B c 
the culture of mulbeiry-tiees and silkworms into Tmkestan, after which that coun- 
try giadually became an impoitant centre for the expoit of silk The Persians, 
also, weio acquamted with the new industiy , mdeed for a time Persia, which both 
pioduoed silk and commanded the routes to Chma, had the silk tiade almost 
entiiely in her hands It was only m the year 557 that the Byzantines succeeded 
in intioduomg the eggs of the silkworms aud thus breaking down the Persian 
monopoly This naturally caused a fresh and important dimmution in the export 
of silk fiom China, aud it was only much later, when European powers began to 
fostei the maritime trade with China, and thus the cheapei freight by sea influ- 
enced the prices, that it became once more possible for Chmese silk to compete 
with that of the Nearer East 

A second gioup of pioducts winch weie sent fiom Chma to the West were 
lacquers and varnishes Certain kmds of lacqiiei from Eastern Asia even at the 
present day are highly esteemed, and the trade m them may well have been pio- 
htable m ancient times Piobably articles of lacquered wood, such as are now 
sent m endless numbers from Japan, weie eaily expoiLed 

The case is quite different with the two articles which subsequently became of 
the first importance to the trade of China, and to some degree took the place of the 
then less piized silk, namely, porcelain and tea Porcelam, even if previously dis- 
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covered, was not produced m any considerable cpiantity bj the Clunese belou' thi 
seventh ccntiny A D, although pottery was known to them tu>in eaihe^-l tinu's 
Tea did not become an impoitant aiticle in China itself liefoic the touilh eeuluii 
A D , and it was long betoie it was appieciated in fuieign countiics, and bei anie loi 
the nomads of Gential Asia in paiticulai so indispensable, that the deiruind Im U 
tended to make the unruliest tubes dependent on China 

Willie China at all peiiods was able to supply goods which v eie eagtnl) sought 
foi by the Western nations, there was always the gicab question to be solved, 
what could he offered m exchange to Cluna and to India, Mdiich weie hotli amply 
siipphed with all that they needed India and Chma eithei did nut leriune the 
goods which Emopean and Westein Asiatic tiadcis supplied, or tmly leqnued them 
m small quantities, the deficit had, therefoie, to be made up bj the picduus 
metals, the only pi oduct pilled by the civilized nations of the East T’he losuli 
was that gold and silver flowed mto India and Eastern Asm to an alaimmg extent, 
and thus the requisite medium of circulation was withdrawn from Western trade. 
The elder Plmy calculated the annual loss which the woild-empiie of Home sus- 
tained from tins cause at £1,000,000 sterling, more than half of which was con- 
sumed by India 

The West could not permanently pay £oi the imports from the East with the 
yield of her mmes, but only with the products of a supeiioi civilization and mdus- 
tiial activity In this connection it is a sigmfioant fact, as well as a proof of the 
cxtieme antiquity of baitei, that the ancient mdustiies of Phcpnicia and Syria pre- 
pared articles for export to Eastern Asia Among the imports to China the first 
place was taken by cloth stuffs, but it was not the ait of weaving, with which the j 
Chinese also were veiy familiai, that made the staffs highly valued, and pieveuted 
even the cost of the long transport appearing excessive, so much as the djeing. 
An attempt, as might be expected, was eaily made to pub on the Eastoin inaiket 
the Phoemcian purple stuffs, winch weie renowned and pnzed thronghont the 
West In addition to the dyed stuff's, there was an aiticle still inoie valued for 
oentiuies, which was pioduced to gieatest perfection m Syrian manufaotoiies, 
namely, glass According to Chinese accounts glass was valued m the East as 
much as piecious stones, and fetched a conespondingly high puce, as long as the 
art of making glass was imknown But just as the silk trade on the highway of 
Central Asia suffered a severe blow by the transference of the cultivation of silk-’^ 
worms to Persia and the Eastern Eoman Empire, so the impoitation of glass to 
China dwindled away when, with the aiticle itself, the secret of its pioduction 
finally spread to the East This happened m the fifth centuiy a d , about one 
hundred years before the silk industry was known in Byzantium 

The above-mentioned wares were not, of course, the only staple of Central 
Asiatic commerce Clima sometimes supplied great quantities of iron ware, as 
well as skins, which reached China through the Siberian trade, or were given as 
tribute by nomad tribes, while the We&t impoited spices, jewels, etc Besides this, 
the stream of Indian trade blended with that of the West and East in the Tarim 
basin. Blit these goods cnuld not prevent the tiade fiom languishing so soon as 
the demand foi the chief products dunmished or entirely disappeared 

(o) TKi Chirvese as Oonqueiors in the Basin of the Tanm — Chma, as we have 
seen, origmally had little need for commerce ivith the outer world. Foreigners 
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came to the Middle Kingdoin in oidei to pui chase the valued Chinese waies, but 
the Chinese themselves weie quite satisfied to take in exchange all kmds of for- 
eign piodiicts, -with which they could easily dispense in case of need The state 
of alfaiis could nob peiinanently lemain so favoiiiable toi China The constant 
laige expoitations inevitably led to the giowth of a soit of expoit induaLiy , that is 
to sa} , silk, lacquer, etc , were produced m gieatei quantities tlian the lioine Chinese 
maiket leqniied If the expoit tiade suddenly stopped, the consequences to Clnna 
weie seiious Besides this, China became giadiially accustomed to ceitain foieign 
commodities, with which it could not dispense, especially to the spices, dings, etc , 
of India and Aiabia Thus any dislocation of tiade was seveiely felt yuch a 
lesult ensued when the Huns oveithrew the Yue tshi and bailed the valley of the 
Tallin, while imcuilized Tibetan hordes leudeied the loads dangeious m the 
south It was an uitoleiable situation that the Hons should be able to cut oil 
trade coramumcations entiiely, oi to ciipple them by excessive tolls, and the 
Chmese were inevitabl} diiven to lepiisals so soon as an energetic lulei guveiued 
them 

Othei considerations piompted an advance into the basin of the Taiim It was 
recognised in China that the menacing giowth of the powei of the nomads could 
not be checked unless the} took up a stiong position m then real, and divided the 
steppe legion into two sections by a stiough foibified militaiy load Even in this 
case the old tiade loiite thiongh the Taiim basin suggested itself as the natiual 
line of diiection foi the advance, while the tiading towns iiatuielly foimerl suit- 
able bases of opeiations 

The emperor Wu Ti about 125 B c tiled, therefore, to reopen the tiade loute of 
Cential Asia, and at the same time to oiush the enoimoiisly incieased ]iowei of the 
Huns An effort was made to gam foi this object the alliance of the hereditaiy 
enemies of the Huns, the Yue tshi, who had just conquered Noitheiu Bactiia and 
Hogdiana, and thus weie masters of the western extiemity of tlie Tniim loads 
Wu Ti sent to them his general, Chang kieu , hut being taken pusouei on the 
way by the Huns, he did not reach the Yue Ishi until ten years latei, and letuined 
to China aftei an absence of thiiteen yeais He had been iiiiahle to accomplish 
his chief object of concludmg an alliance with the Yue tshi and ananging a com- 
bined attack on the Huns, smee the successes of the Y'’ue tshi m Bactiiahad given 
< a new, and foi China an untavoiiiahle, turn to the future policy of that people In 
f compensation he brought hack to China a stoie of infoimation about the western 
countiies and Iiifha The consequent attempts of Wu Ti to establish communi- 
cations with India through Tibet were a failme On the othei hand, the wai 
against the Huns was now vigoiously prosecuted, and the old tiade load was 
mtentionally made the base of operations The Yu-men Pass was occupied and 
secured by military colonies, while the power of the Huns was weakened by 
repeated blows and ousted from the Tarim basin Trade revived, but with the 
diffeience that now even Chinese caravans and embassies went westward and 
there foimed political connections, especially with the people of the An hsi (Ansi), 
by whom, according to Eriediicb Huth, we are to understand the Partliiana The 
most easterly point of the Parthian Empire appears then to have been Margiaua 
(Merv, the Mu In of Chmese accounts) The Chmese, theiefoie, certainly 
advanced so fai 

Many petty States of the Taiim basm and possibly of the conntiies lymg 
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fai'thei to the west enteied into dosei politn-nl union wnli tlie im"-! .ukI jnim ilh 
lecogmsed the siizeiaintj ot China It Mas not, hoMe\ei. liotou' the m' u Ud r < 
that the imniodiate posbes-iiuiib uC China weie exteiulcd to tlie J.oh niu dial is to 
aay, to the eastern houndaij of the basin of the Taiun and set uied b\ ioitilKa- 
tions Chinese tioops latei adiaiiced to Kasligai (101 i t ) JUil the doniiiiion ol 
China in the Taiim basin iias never hi inly established, allhoiigji alliaiu'i s weie 
frequently concluded ivith the ITsiin against the ITiiiis dlu‘])OMi‘i oi llie l.ihei 
was still too stioug to allow the iietty States ot Eastern Tuikestan ami the I igu- 
iians any iieimanent connection with Chinii The nilhif'ni.e i/l tbe Hiiiis on the 
valley of the Taiun and the Western tiade lose oi fell acouulmg to then successes 
or leveises m then stiuggle with China 

But the othei nomad tubes of Gential Asia also uiteiteied in the aO'aiis of those 
parts The cliildleas soreieign of the small kingdom of Yaikaiid (Shao Clie) had 
destined a son of the kmg of the TJsim to succeed him The inhabilnnls of Yar- 
kand, aftei the death of then monarch, with the consent ot the Chinese empenu 
Hsuan Ti, summoned this pimce fiom China, wheie he was being educated, and 
placed him on the tin one, thus hoping to secuie foi themselves the piotoction ot 
the Usun and of the Cliinebe (G4 bo) But the biothei of the late kiug, with the 
help of the Huns, deposed the new sovereign, who, lightly oi not, y^as accused ot 
cruel tyianny, and put him to death A Chinese army then appeared, killed the 
usurper in liis turn, and placed on the thione a uew mouatch, approved by China, 
who appears also to have asserted his power The mflueuce ot China in the Tarim 
valley gradually diminished At the beginning ot the first century A D the power 
of Yaikand giew so strong that its kmg claimed the suzerainty of the entire basin 
of the Taiim, after his request to be lecoguised by Chma as governor of Eastern 
Tuikestan had been lefused (33 a d ) The piaj^eis of the ofchei oppressed minor 
States and the conimeicial blockade mamtameil by the king of Yarkand ought to 
have forced Shi Tsu to take vigorous action. The wai ivith Yaikaud, howevei, was 
mainly left to the Huns, who haiassed the new kingdom in the Tarim basin for 
decades with varjing success 

The second gieat advance of the Climese toward the west did not begin until 
72 A D The wish to open up communications with the West was stimulated then 
by the introduction of the Buddhist teaching, which had entered China tliiough 
the Tarim basin A deputation which Ming Ti, the second empeioi of the later or 
Eastern Han dj nasty, had himself sent to the Yue tshi had letuined m 65 A D, 
and brought back detailed mfoimation about Buddliism The emperor m conse- 
quence was mduced to eiect a statue of Buddha in his capital, and to show pecu- 
liar favoui to the new dootrme, without, liowevei, giving it preference over the 
doctrines of Kung fu tse The chief cause, howevei, of the renewed adiauce 
westward was doubtless the circumstance that the South Huns had once more 
combined with the Hoith Huns to block the traffic, and had completely dis- 
organised the otherwise unsatisfactory conditions existing m the Tarim basin. 
Various Climese aimies maiclied against the Huns m the year 72, one of which, 
under tbe command of Iho geiieial Pan Chau, follou'ed the old tiade route to the 
Tarim basm The appearance of this lenowned commander and diplomatist imme- 
diately secured the i ictoiy of Climese influence among the petty States, which had 
all suffeied under the msecurity of tiade and the prevailing military pohey of 
the Huns 
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Uns Liine the Climese were not content with the easily acquii ed spoil Thej had 
heaul, muauwliile, that a mighty empiie of Ta ts’ui, the Koman woild-empiie, lay in 
the west The leinaikahle magnetic foice exeieised on each othei liy gieat States, 
which lies at tlie root of their conditions of existence and ooni])els them giailiiall} 
to absorb all petty intervenmg States and to foiin a well-defined fioutiei, began to 
nsseit its power heie, although its complete tnuinph was pi evented by the imiuen- 
sity of the distance to be tiaveised The Ghmese iievei obtained accmate know- 
ledge of the Eoman Empiie Fiiednch Hiitli has shown that they piobably weie 
paitially acquainted wnth the eastern half oiiljq and thought that Antioeliia was 
the capital of the empiie The name Fu lin for the Homan Empiio, which sulise- 
quently occurs, seems to be deiived fiom Betlilehem, and thus meiely to point to 
the Christian faith of the later Eomaiis Tlie campaign of Pan Chau, which took 
him neaily to the confines of Eoman mfluenee, dates some decades aftei the con- 
quest of the Taiim basin Pan Chau oiossed the lauge of mountains to the west, 
traversed the teiiitoiy of the Yue tslii, and finally reached the Caspian Sea, whence 
he sent exploieis further to the west in oidei to prepare foi an attack on the Eoman 
Empire (102) The unfavouiable lepoit, howevei, which he leceived and his 
advanced age forced him to return to China, where he died shuitly aftei 

The political impoitauce of liis conquest was cousidetahle, but could haidly be 
lasting The numerous petty States, wdiich at the sight ot Ins aimy liacl sought 
the piotectiop. of China, had no choice hut to go then own way, and to make teims 
with their other powerful neighbouis, now tliat China ceased to lend them any 
effective assistance The revenue fiom tiibute, gifts, and tolls which Cliina diew 
from the western countries was far fiom being sufficient to covei the gieat out- 
goings And the tiaditional Chinese policy, which would hear notlimg of any 
expansion of the old boundaries and attached little imjioitaiice to the pi o motion of 
trade, now reasserted itself Them was, as eaily as 120 v. n , a feeling in favnui 
of abandoning all possessions beyond the Yu-men Pass, and it was due to the advice 
of a son of Pan Chau that tlie militaiy load, at least as fai as the Taiim basm, was 
retained The long series of disoiders which soon afteiwaid broke out in China 
completely checked any vigorous foreign policy, wlule the gi owuug piospeiity of 
maiitime commerce diminished the impoxtance of the oveilaud trade The petty 
States in the Tanm basin foi many yeais subsequently led a quiet existence, more 
influenced by India than by China 

JS The Western Huns 

The advance of the Climese towaid the west, m spite of the bold plan of 
Pan Chau to attack the Eoman Empire, mflicted no uquiy upon civilization, but 
on the whole was beneficial to it Far more momentous was the turn of events 
when the nomad hordes of Central Asia sought an outlet in Western Asia and 
Euiope ISToithern India had already fallen into the hands of the Yue tshi, and 
the hour was appioachmg when a great pait of Europe also would tremble beneath 
the scourge of the yellow races of the steppes The mam body of the Huns, when 
their star had set in Mongoha, hurled themselves against the cmlized nations of 
the west The consequences which the onslaught of the Huns and, m close con- 
nectiop with it, the advance of other Asiatic nomads had for Europe do not come 
into the history of Central Asia (see Vol V) , hut, aided by the researches of 
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Hirth, iti IS woitli our -while to glance at the development of Asiatic aiiaii-^ up to 
the invasion ot the Huns 

The -westein, civilized -woild had long escaped any daugeiuus attacks finin the 
nomad peoples ot Asia and Eiuope, peihaps hecaiise the nomads of hast Isiuopi 
became gradually moie settled and paid moie attention to agiiculluie The Alani, 
who aie identical with the Aoisi of eailier accounts, seem to Iwie been tlie most 
mfluential nation Piobably it is no question of a closely connected natioualit) , but 
lather of a collective name for the nomad tubes, who occupied tlie legion liuni tlie 
Black Sea to the Sea of Aial, and weie composed paitlj of the lemams oi liano- 
Scythians, paitly of Uial-Altaians The pxoper heaieis of the name veie settled 
m the fust ceutniy b c to the noith of the Caucasus, wheie they fought against 
Pompeyinthe year 65 B c, hut then spread themselves fiuthei ovei the steppe, and 
appeal to have luled for a time at least over most of the nomad tubes ot tbe legiou 
of Pontns and the Caspian Theie were fiec^ueiit but imimportant contests with 
the Romans Accoidmg to Chinese lecoids a pait of the countiy of the Alaru 
(Ants’ai) belonged foi a time to Sogdiana, a fact which argues aimed complica- 
tions on that frontiei Attacks through the Caucasian gate on Peisiau and Ruman 
teiritoiy occuiied seveial times, but there was no immense migration until the 
adi ance of the Westein Huns 

The fiist maich of Hun nomads toward the west took place about the mid- 
dle of the first centuiy n o , when tbe empjiie of the Huns was thiowu into the 
most violent confusion by internal seditious Several luleis tried simultaneously 
to usuip the powei, and waged hittei war on each otliei When at last one of the 
pretenders, Huhanyt, appeared to bo victouous, his own brother, the " Viceroy of , 
the East,” rose against him Tins “ Chichi,” as he now called himself, expelled his 
brother fioin the capital, hut then tuined to the west, and, smee he could not hold 
the wliole empne, founded an independent power, which he gi a dually extended 
fuithei westward The cuciimstauce that a pimce in Sogdiana called m liis help 
against the Usun enabled him to transfer the seat of his power to the region of 
the Sea of Aial Part of the Alam in that distuct weie peihaps alieady subject 
to the Huns. The wars with the Chmese m the Tarnn basin ended with the death 
ot Chichi C36 B 0 ), and gieatly weakened the power of the Huns 

Their powei did not leviveiintd, intheyeai 90 A D, another Hun piince with a 
large pait of his people maiched westwaid and joined the eailier emigiants This 
migiation was due to the complete collapse of the empire of the Eastern Huns. 
Huth rightly points out that ui both the migrations of the Huns it was the most 
wailike and stiongest part of the population winch tinned westwaid The West 
Huns, therefore, were the picked men of their tiaditionallj' war-loving and adven- 
turous race Then people can hardly have remained unmixed during its migi-a- 
tions, but lb probably incoipoiated the bravest men from the conquered tribes In 
this way a new nationality might well he developed, whose thirst for war would 
prove fateful for even distant regions, so soon as an occasion should arise when this 
concentrated energy could find an outlet 

The Chinese, after the advantages gamed in the west by the advance of Pan 
Chau had been mostly' lelinqiuslied, had at the heginiung of the second centuiy a d 
to face new contests -with the Huns and their Higuiian allies m the Tarim basin 
After the middle of the eentuiy the West Huns disappear fiom the horizon of the 
Chinese, a fact which suggests that the warlike nomads, finally renouncing any 
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plans tor the leconquest of then old homes in Mongolia, tinned then attention in 
othei directions Foi two centuues more they seem to have been content with 
minoi liostihties, until at last m 350 a d the aialanche began to loll The TTiuis 
attacked the Alani hist, killed then king and paitl_) brought the people under then 
pnwei, paitly foiced them in panic fuithei to the west The gieat steppe of Eastern 
Euiope and Sibeiia was thus opened to the Iluns and the dnectiou of thou fuitliei 
advance suggested That the stoiin of conquest did not swee^i down on Peisia, the 
feitile plains of which ceitainly aioused the gieed of the inaiauders, was due to the 
awe with which the still powerful Neo-Peisian empiie of the Sassanids mspiied 
the nomads (Vol III, p 284) 

The appeaiance of the Huns would not ha\e had neaily so great an mfluence 
on Euiupe had it not been that the Roman Einpne was aheady beginning to decay 
and that the Geimamc laces weie in confusion aud disoulei The convulsions 
which shook Em ope, when the Huns uudei the leadeiship of Balamir in 375 
invaded the Daniibiau countiies, do not uunceiii the histoiy of Asia (el Vul Y) 
It IS unlikely that all the Huns and Alani took part in the movement towaid the 
west , on the contiary, the supiemacy of the Huns was still mamtanied m tlie legion 
of Pontus and the Casiiian For when, aftei the death of Attila (463), the European 
empire of the Huns bioke up, the lest of the people withdrew once luoie to the 
east, and found a lefuge there in the old liniues of the Huns aud Alani The 
sovereignty of those legious devolved on Attila’s favouiite sou Imach (Heinao, 
Irnas) In the sixth eentiny the empiie giadually dismtegiated into petty States, 
whose pimces fiequently mteifeied in the iiais between Peisia and Byzantium, oi 
took up aims against each othei In 558 an army of Huns advanced to the gates 
of Constantinople As the power of the Huns hioke up, the separate elements of 
which this heterogeneous nation of wairiois was composed lecoveied mdividual 
impoitance, until hnally even the name of Huns disappeaied fioiu lustoiy 

The same fate befell another very mixed bianch of the Him nation, the “ White 
Huns,” or Hephtahtes (Tin la , cf p 144), who had fiimly planted themselves m 
the modern Khiva, and after 420 made vigorous attacks on Peisia The Sassamd 
king, Peroz, fell m battle against them (484) The yeai 531 saw the last fights 
with these Huns, some of whom were destined to reappear uudei a new name and 
mixed with other nations as K(a)haiesmians 


F . Centbal Asia afteb the Fall of the Empire of the Huns 

(a) The Sten Fe and the Yeyi Yen — Aftei the disruption of the great Hun 
Empire m Cential Asia and the retieat of most of the Hims to the west, the majui 
part of Mongolia had fallen to the Sien pe, since the Ghmese had neither the wish iioi 
the power to hold the immense region of the steppes The Tungusian nation of the 
Sien pe came origmally fiom the modem Manchuria, and by its advance to the west, 
during Avhich it probably absorbed the remnants of the Huns and other mhabitants 
of the steppes, it mtioduced a new ingredient into the hotchpotch of nations m the 
pasture lands of Mongolia Like aU. nomad peoples, the Sien pe broke up into a 
numbei of petty States, which usually had their own political systems, but were 
occasionally united under an energetic luler, and then constituted a formidable 
power, which soon made its mfluence felt m Chma and m the Taiim basm 
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Some such lapid use of the Sieu pe occuried about 150 A », Mhen lun slnh 
huai (Daidjegwe ?) placed hiraself at the head of one of their tubes and Mum ex- 
tended his powei far ovei the adjacent peoples This new nomad einjnie xmis 
haidly infeuoi in size to the eaihei Hun empire, and compused lougldj (he same 
coimtiies, since then, as foimeily, the line of least lesistauce lay due east and wt"-! 
Even the division of then gigantic teiutoiy into a cential kmgdoin with an c-isteiu 
and a western piovince was once moie adopted by the Sien pe Since it was iii- 
tually the personality of the iiilei which kej't the einpne togetliei, the powei of the 
Sieu pe was consideiably diminished by the death of then hist piiuce (190), and 
would ceitainly ha\-e given way to the influence of China, had not this dnngei been 
aveited by the oveitliiow of the Han dynasty in China (220) and by tlie disuideib 
which subserpiently ensued The Sien pe weie thus able to leahse foi a moment 
the gieat ambition ol the luling nomad tubes, namely, to bung iindei then cuntiol 
the Western tiade Like the H uus befoie them, they had, foi this puipose, to come 
to teiras with the Tibetan nomads in the south of the Taiim basin 

Duiing the civil wars in China seveial hoides of the Sieu pe found a welcome 
oppoitumty of migiating into that counti}, wheie they eithei seived as meice- 
naiies or founded independent States The most poweiful of these tubes weie the 
To ba (T'opa, T'ufa) Eetween 338 and 376 the house of 3'o ha iiilcd the State 
of Tai lu Hoi them vShansi In 386 Kuei, who belonged to that dynasty, founded 
theie the Noithem (Pei) We, which expanded faithei and faithei ovei Noitliem 
Olima, until it xuactically coveied the same aiea as the We of the '■ tliiee king- 
doms ” (p 86) In 534 Pei We broke up into the Eastern (Tung) and the West- 
ern (Hsi) We, winch weie oveithiowii lu 550 and 557 (p 89) Wii ku, also a 
membei of the liouse of To ba, goveinoi of Hohsi aftei 394, declaied himself king 
of Hsi ping m 397, and formed the State of Nan Liang, winch was compieied m 
414 by the piince of Hsi dim The To ba had soon become Chinese m life and 
thought, and they weie foiced to eoufiont then kinsmen, the nomads of the steppes, 
entirely m the spmt of the traditional policy of China 

The condition of Mongolia had changed in the couise of time The empue of 
the Sien pe crumbled away aftei the stiougest and most ninnerous hordes bad 
migrated to China, and its place was taken by a new one undei the uile of the 
Yen Yen (Gun gen, Shuau Shuau), a mixed people, which appaiently had incoipo- 
lated fragments of piimitive Siberian peoples, but linguistically belonged to the 
Turco-Tartar race. In the eaily stages of their history tlie Yen Yen appear to have 
acquued so invidious a reputation for barbauty and vice, that they aroused disgust 
even among their nomad neighbours, who ceitaiuly were not fastidious in this re- 
spect The empeiors of the IVe djmasty long held this refiactoiy people m check 
The Yen Yen ultimately founded then powei at the close of the fourth century 
by the subjugation of the industrious tubes of the Altai range , they proceeded 
fuither to the west and obtained possession of the Central Asiatic trade routes, and 
extended their mfluence over Mongolia as far as the fiontiers of Eoiea The 
ruler to whom they owed this rapid use was Talun (Shelun, Zaiun) From the 
name of Ins successor, Tataia (Dudai), is said to be denied the designation “Tar- 
tars,” which m time has become usual for the peoples of the Threo-Mongohan 
stock 

The To ba m Horthein China soon saw themselves involved lu aiduoiis wais 
with the new nomad empire, but in the end proved fully a match for it. After the 
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l.eu \en, lu 425 and on many subsequent occasions, had leceived heavy reveises m 
then attacks on Chma, and had been pursued uito then own teintoiy, the Pei We, 
accoiding to the time-honomed Chinese poliejq extended then influence once moie 
along the old tiade loute to the west, and thus sapped the veiy toundations of the 
opposition of tlie nomads Alliances with the two othei empiies, into which 
China then was divided, those of the Sung and the Liang, brought little advantage 
to the Yen \en, they weie lepeatedly defeated, and weie uuable to legain the 
command of the tiade lontes, althougli m the yeai 471 they leduced the Icingdoms 
of Kashgai and Khotan to gieat stiaiLs The Yen Yen weie not comjiletely ovei- 
tliiown by the Chinese It was not until the middle of the sixth centuiy that 
then kingdom, weakened b} mteinal dissensions, fell before the onslaught of tlie 
Tuiks A great pait of the people followed the example of the Huns and fled to 
the west The Avars, who soon afteiwaid appealed as couqneioi’s in East Euiope, 
aie piobably identical with the Yen Yen Like the lemnauts of the Yen Yen ui 
Cential Asia, the Avars finally disappeaied altogether oi were absorbed by the 
othei nations 

(i) The Tngw) lans — When we see these nomad empiies attauimg such gigan- 
tic size and then 'completely disappeaimg, we may easily forget that Cential Asia 
was not exclusively a legion where wandeiing hoides fed then flocks and heids, 
but that it offered homes and food to more or less settled peoples It lias alieady 
been shown how flourishing and compaiatively civilized settlements developed in 
the Taiim basin, owing to the favoiiiable position foi the tiade of East and West, 

" and became the centies of small Stales But there weie tiade loutes even fuither 
noith which led to the west, and at the foot of the mountains lay distucts which 
weie adapted foi agiicnltuie Still fuithei away towered the Altai, with its rich 
mmes, the focus of a piimitive civilization, which, m spite of countless laids by 
nomads, was still vigorous 

It IS certain that numerous towns and permanently settled nations weie to be 
found from the Tian shau to the Altai Political power, howevei, lay mostly in 
the hands of the nomads, who stamped then character on the constitution of the 
countiy, and thus do not appear oven in the earliest records as hue disseinmators 
of cultuie The TJigiirians (Jugures, Igures, Shin She) were long the most impor- 
tant nation of this region, they formed the nucleus of the nme Ogliiiz (hoides), 
to which the Tongia, Sukit, Adiz, Sap, etc , belonged A distinction was made 
between a noithein bianch of the Uiguiians which was settled on the Selenga and 
subsequently spread to the sources of the Yemssei, and a southern biancli in the 
south and east of the Tian shan While the northern Uiguiians, called by 
the Ohmese Kao ohe, or Thin le, did not attain any high degree of civilization, 
the southern Uiguiians, whose country was touched oi tiavei&ed by the most im- 
portant trade routes fiom west to east, were not unaffected by the civilized nations 
(cf below, p 168) A remarkable mixtiiie of civilizations, which had a momen- 
tous mflueuce on the hfe of the othei nomad peoples, was developed in the towns 
of the southern Uigurians 

G The Turkish Empires 

The supremacy of the Yen Yen m Mongolia was broken by the Tmks (Tu 
kiu), a nation which sigmficantly became powerful on the Altai The Turks, 
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lb IS tiue, do nob belong at all to tlie old lepiebentatives of ci\ ili/atioa of 1 cnissoan 
stock on the Altai, they weie genuine nomad'i of Mongolian descent, jnoball^ one 
of those fiagmcuts of the gieat Hun people, -which giaduiilly uicioaaed ag.iin in 
numbets and imjioitanee But the mineial wealth ul the Altai doubtless fiiiinshcd 
a souice of po-wei, -which they knew how to use, whether thcj themsohcs niiiiod 
and smelted, oi entrusted this work to then* subjects, the old settled mliabitanls 
The teim " om smiths” winch the Yen Yen applied to the Tuiks on the outbicak 
of the wai was piobably only a deliberate taunt, and not lu accoidain c n uh 1 u Is 
It must be observed, howevei, that among the nomads of (Jeatial Asia the tiade ol 
the smith was held in high esteem, rpute otherwise than, fui examjiie, among the 
nomad tribes of Koith Afiica, and that in Mongolian tiadition even the legenilaiy 
national heto Genghis IDian appears as a smith. At any i ate, the supeiun aima- 
ment of bieastplate,s, helmets, swoids, and lances, and the maivellous “ .smgmg 
allows,” rendeied possible by the iich mines, coutiibuted gieatly towaid secuiing 
foi the originally not very numeious Tniks the victory over then opponents 

(ft) The Beginnings — The national legend of the Tuiks traces the descent of 
the nation fiom a boy whom a she-wolf suckled This tiadition, which recalls 
the atoiy of Ilomulus and liemus, iefers,like it, to totemistic customs, foi a golden 
wolf head was the badge of Turkish waiiiois The scanty Chinese accounts 
represent the Tuiks as a branch of tlie Aschin (Asona), Huns who, after then 
expulsion fiom China by the We dynasty, placed themselves under the protection of 
the Yen Y'en, and weie allotted (m 439) settlements by these on the southern slopes 
of the Altai Few tiaces of Chinese cnilization seem to have been letained by 
them, on the other hand, they appear to have aoquiied some culture fiom the 
UiguiianSjto winch fact the adoption of the TJigunan sciipt points (see the inserted 
plate, "The Eighth Pago of the Kudatku Bilik”) The feuds of the noithein 
Uiguiians with the Yen Yen oTeied to the Turks a welcome opportunity of further 
advances At the first contest of the two peoples (in 490) the Tuiks made no 
movement, but when in the year 536 an Uigunan aimy marched eastward, and m 
so doing touched Tmkish teniLory, the ruling chief of the Turks, Tu myn, attacked 
and conq^ueied them, and incorporated into his people the whole tribe of fifty 
thousand Yuites The ease with which this amalgamation was effected betokens 
the close affinity which existed between the peoples on the boundless steppes of 
Central Asia Tu myn was now m a position to defy the Yen Yen, whose power 
had long been tottering, and he did so aftei the piince of the Yen Yen had con- 
temptuously rejected him as a suitor for the hand of one ot ins daughters In the 
3 ’eai 552 the overthrow of the empiie of the Yen Yen was complete, and the Tuiks 
now assumed the headship of the Central Asiatic nomads, whose conditions on the 
whole weie little alteied by this change of iiilers 

Since the traditional policy of aggression against China was rendered hopeless 
by the now fiimly consolidated powei of that State, the Turks turned toward the 
west, along the road which the Huns had pointed out to all sucbeeding peoples , 
even Uigunan aimies had penetrated to the Volga in 463 The first success of the 
Turks was the subjugation of Sogdiana, where the descendants of the Yue tshi 
still maintained their supremacy, and an advance had been made toward the Taiiin 
basin By the jmar 437 nme States existed in Sogdiana which were ruled by 
pimces of the dynhsty of the Can wu (Yue t'-bi) The most important of them was 
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TKA^SLIlllPATIO'I 


[VII Jaruk fa/Im Ultik Bokia kan 
oUtii'^uii ,i)ur 

*^6 til Jill kka kehkii kut knpukta tuuir 
kttjnikta tninkli tajuikta tiiini 

J7 bu jaiiglik lajiukka jilimli a|im 
jaki Ixijiii ikti kojnuli u7iin 

38 agun ilii uivi bmli Cliukau kozi 
kuii ninnkh ko/loulc jiiii czi 

39 a^un enoka takti tuzaUli toiu 
toiu bnla aim kojianli oiu. 

40 aki smotin kiin koicm teso 
kehb koiku Chakan jnzi iize 


] 


41 gefii siz -vefilik tilese kntim 
juiuii kill kibn^i vofi ol butun 

42 Uizuu kilki alaak bakii sak kongiil 
koi tin tcBB kel imini koi eniol 

48 abik koLa ban i ozmig jaz sum 
beii kel tapak kil kongul baiasui 

44 yj etku kihnt basih etkn muk 
a^iui tajil.isniu kesiksiz kiiiuk 

45 bajnt btuli aizii ctoi keng koti 
niiiniiiig snku kilku okub iijing aft 


40 etikeeki soz bu me sable kelu 
ata ati oini okulka kahr 


47 ata oini knUli ati da bda 
iitmda taki bolku nimg luiiig jile 

48 tuoi nong neguk tarti juz muig ihk 
mum kol neguki kiidatkn bilik 

49 olarmng negnki kelu hem bam 
memng bn iitgnk boldi mmgi 1 aUt 

50 nat'a beisa diinja ttikei alkmul 
bitiaa kalii suz a^un tiskimir 

61 Kitabta bitildi bn Cliakau ati 
bu nt niiiigi boldi atei keng kuti 

62 ja ifib isdo devlet tokel kil tilok 
kamnk lako bolkd sen aika julok 

63 seveiin esen tut jakisin ketur 
keviiij^m tnhi tut sivingm kotnr 

54 jaka tiiikn jaiiikiir jasUkii mek 
kovniiim-. jikat sahnku ktsefc 

56 bolui bolsa tbien tuci obiilu 
kiiti boikn diismcn bnsi kobkolni 

56 jakizjei baku bolmakini.i kizil 
ja otln leu'k oimipkime j.isil 


Tuan stAi ION 

[VII The Senson of Bright Siinug, the Praise 
ol the Gitat Bokui 

• 1 

3() nho eiiltn simtf stuids at the gate, 
nho stands at tlio gate stands and sents 

37 Foi siith siivitt tbcwoild Ins beatiiioil itself, 
the tntiiiv lus licnvod lin batk and iiseii up 

38 The volte and gl inte ot the Chaknii jii'iittiatid 
the wnild |1 with longing ejf he kiiiistll 

3') The vvoild obtiunod list, miki n is ucated, 
bis name was nplilted with the la.v 

40 whoevti would tee the fouu oC nngnaiuniitv, 

let him come and behold the toiiiitoiiani e ol 
thoCliakiii [suHiiing, 

41 Wlioovei wmibl have joy and happiiiiss M Uhout 
Lot him look on linn, lus acts ai o jim e joj 

42 If thou woiiblit see one of gentle ii itiut 
and noble bemt, i oiue, look on lam 

43 AVouldat thou be jiiolited, levcd thy whole 
seoiet, II njijiuiai band sen 0 with tbeeifiil btait 

44 Oh, uoblo dted, sjiuiiig fiom noble stiitk, 
may the woibl honoui uiicousinglv 

45 tiod has giant' d the wish, iiid given comjibto 
Imjipiiiess, II thanks iiuist be icndeud liiui and 
las name jainisoj loi evei 

46 A vtiy ancitiit aijinglies in this piovtrb 
“The fatbei’s name and place itiiiam loi tht 

47 The fithei's place leniuned with Ills iiaiiio 
may las ii luit leniaiu among others a thonsaiid 
ami a thousinil jinia 

48 A huiidicd thousand Imuda have earned away 
all possessions and dignity, |1 seek this dignity, 
the “ hapjiy knowledge " 

49 Yoni dignity oomts and goes away again, 

this iny dignitj leuuuns toi evci [aitoii, 

50 All that tilt woibl gives is ddnsive and turn 

blit the wiitteii woul tiuluita, su long as the 
woild moves [book, 

51 This name of the Clnkan was wntten lu the 

tins name lias bpcome evailasting and gives nob 
stole ot hajijiiiiess [doings, 

52 Oh Ood! let lupjviiiess bo peifected in las 
in eyei y action be thou a BVijiport and litlp 

53 Keep lus fiiend, banish lus enemy, 

Fill him with confide nte, bltss lam with jov 

54 Lot the lain fall, let the floweis sjiiing up 
The paitbed tioes shall shako then biaiitlios 

55 Fate icvolros cvei as it wills, || Let him siitceeiL 
and the head of the enemy is liollow ed out 

56 Until the guy eaitli bocomes ltd as coppci 
Ol until gieen gi iss glows in the lira 



CV n/i imng kutnii 

tokulIvU kai iki kui luni / uiun 
'58 t-iki Art lugu Cl 5,1 iiizu hick 
Imjrtttiii jetilku aiiggti kut julck 
39 an ingm obingm kcbinin j.ijf All 
rtbiikn jrtbnsum Lolvmim jili 

VIII Jeti jokliiz OH il i ogdc Ijiii'o uii 1)01 

1 Bairtt iti liiilp sonik biblitim 
tuictkia jikitkun kccuikoii lUiiii 

2 Toictti tiloktok to/i iileiiuu 

j luitti n^unrtrt kiunin liem njin 

3 j mtti kill abi iii tiii i ibului 
niiuig biile tcskiuojuiic tcskinui 

4 jnsil kok luirttti jirae jokluzi 
kni 1 tuii 1 n ntti jnink kwidu/i 

5 Im koktcki loldn/ bn n ica bekok 
bii imcii kntez ci bu jckke jekek 

6 bu iiacrt kulakn/ bolm Jifsa jol 
Im naca jaintmis chnlik ke ol 

7 ka)H5i uiiutk kojusi koti 
kajusi jarnkrak kaju ukaiiti 


57 III ly be t>\fi li'i "itli Iliiiii-’Oii! tnlil hapinni ‘,5, 
may biM e\i Hill li ti) ] mil', in' i-ibk 
38 Mlutu'Oi IipIum'hIi mil 'b'.ii. ‘ 11 iiiinm’s*. 

uiil bU)! tin'll til s’l lU mm. Imm t"iil 
5 !l Athtlijo), Jill, HUH, iiiilimiiiiitiiHiil 

ni.iy bo livu biiipilj tnllii il;i nl 1 nl n, in 

VIII On Ibe S. ton W im (I'kimt') uni tin 

Tlirlti ,‘tiniH (i| liic /ni.IlH 

1 ^Yltll tin- 11 lino of I, ml I li vm li gun nu ‘•i'< i ' b, 
Ob r.ml, 111) cHiti/l, "bn ilnlli ilmliu, uni 
folgivi. 

2 He cicntod it "ill ill tbe "nilil', ,1 In in nb tin 
sun ami the immn to sbiiio in tin' ".nld 

3 Bcliold I bo III dill tlio itui luhii, liui'iii, 
all tlunns unite, mm iiig tncitlii i "iili it 

4 Ho ueatod tbc blue bk' and ill tin sriii, 
lio made llie blaek inglit us In igbt is the d u 

3 of the Stars in tlio In at i ii sonii 
Siimc ail the seiitimla ol Huso 

6 Sonio slio" the iiath lu men '.bo li.ne lust 
till II "aj, II soim aic illumiiinl In tlic cu Uol 

7 one IS biglioi, the olboi is liein atb, 
one IS biiglitci, tlio otbei is diik 


The Ktulatkvi Bilik (“the Blessing of Knotvlodge ’’) la ,i svstom ol nun il iihilosnphv m 
rliymed mscs, tybteli espounds the lelatiou ol the aulivielual to the tiuii'uloit nuild luul to tin 
inexoi.ihle destinies of fate It deals tvith the duties ol a punoe totvaid his piniib , t\ ilh the clnii- 
luterishcs ol the different iifhcial classes, and tilth the vutues tvhieli hebnig to ,in lioiicst i.ireer 
aiul the viets tvhieh eotroclt' soeietj It is u code ot uionla ueioteliug to tlio old Tiukisli idets 
The ttoik was composed in ughteeu inontha hy a (uitivin Nitsul m the leigu ot Iloki i (m Jloghia) 
Khtn, by tvhoin lie was rett aided with the title of Piivy Vuiei The lull iiiUK of the .uitlioi, 
thpielort, mils, Nusuf Kh.iss Iladjih The first hull tvas composed ni the iiinsl mistiui pail ot 
East Turkestan (Khaim ?), the second in K.ishgai The woik has heen piesomd Ini us m a i opj' 
iinde it Ilciit in the year ot the Ilegita, 843 (= 1440 ad), tvhich thiily-siy teas hdci o.iiiic to 
Tnkat 111 Asm Minoi and reached Constantinople ni 1402 a d Thence it (utuo into flu possession 
fit Birou Jos von Ilammer-Piugstall, Irom whom it passed to the Imjieiml Lihuuy at k^ciiim 
Phe Kiidatktt Bililc, the oldest linguistic monument and litei.ity piodui t of tlic Tmkish 
nations, fmnishea the first trustworthy inlorm ition, not mealy of the particiihii dialect, hut of the 
whole life and habits ot the Uigiinaiis, one of the oldest tubes of the Tmkish nationalities, who 
led a nomad existence m Eastern Tuikestan (Hami, Turfan, and Kaiushar), between the Iffanoluis 
in the east and the Pnaees in the xvest The Kiidatku Bililc, dating fiuni the year 4G2-463 ot 
the Hegira (10G9-1009 ad), mentions an independent Kashg.ir kingdom, where the above niin- 
tionecl Bokia Khnn leigned, and a piince in the east The Uigvuians theicloie composed seveial 
small sepaiate States The upper classes of the tube xveie the Black People (the nobles) and the 
ofBcmls or servants The population was made up ot merchants, farmcis, mid cattle-hieedeiH, 
there were also Seicl, physicians, magicians, and ostiologeis Among the goiuinmcnt officials an 
mentioned the vi/ier, the general, the secretary, the ambassador, and the keipm of the gate The 
public and private life was of a completely patriarchal cliaiactei The emphasis laid on the 
impoitance of science and learning is especially noteworthy 

Higiinan is the first di.alect of Tuikish which was leduccd to wiiting, and line, tlurefoic, 
U'taiucd the oldest foims and mots of the language The alphabet is the Svin-Sibman It was 
not until the descendants ot Genghis Khan piotessed Islam, and the leaniini' ot the western 
Muhainmedims conquered Central Asia, that the old Uigurian characteis, in which Emu Timur 
as late as 1370 iswicd pioclaniations on the banks of the Dniepei, had to gno way to the newly 
adopted Aiabian, and weie diiveii back into the volleyB of the Tienshan, 

(Mostly fiom Hermann Tdmheiy, “Uignnsche Spnachmonumoute und das ICudatku Bihk.” 

Innsbruck, 1870 ) 
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Samailvanil In Tashkent, Teigliana, and Khariamia other dynasties occupied the 
tkuiuos I’lie conquest of Sogdiana, the petty States of which, however, had hardly 
disappeaied, gaie the Tiiiki&h conqiierois au mteiest m the Westein trade, 
especially m tlie export of silk from Sogdiana, which was then hindeied by the 
1‘eisuus, pioLably because m Peisia itself the breeding of sUkwoims was a preva- 
lent ludustiy, ami also because silk was obtained ftom China by the sea route 
The aLtem})t to win the desired object from the Pei Mans by diplomacy led to a 
long senes of hostile complications The Turks then deteimmed to enter into 
duoet oumraiimcation with the Byzantuies, who mnst have been equally inteiested 
lu bieakmg the Peisian tiadmg monopoly (G69) A Tuikish embassy anived at 
Constantinople, lu consequence of uliicli Zimaich (Zemaikh) went to the capital 
of the Tuikish Great Khan m the Altai with a commission from Justin II, the 
Byzantine empeior We possess his detailed account of the journey and of the 
battles of tlio Tmka against the "B^hite Huns” and the Persians, at some ot winch 
lie was present We learn from him also that the west of the Taiim basin then fell 
into the power of the Turks Later, the Byzantines also, m spite of then taiilious 
policy, were hard pressed by the Turks, since with the period of the Turkish powei 
generally a fresh flood of Cential Asiatic tubes poured over Westein Asia and 
Europe The Khazais, who advanced in 626 to East Europe, were a detached 
fragment of the Turkish nation As might lie expected, attacks weie made on 
China so soon as any opportunity presented itself 

(6) The Eubtetn ami IFeUeni TidIs — China now adopted hei successful 
policy of sowing seeds of dissension among the nomads The Turkish Empue, 
lilie the earlier empires, split up into an easLeiii and a western province, which 
were governed by a viceroy, while the centre, both m peace and wai, was under the 
command of the supreme rulei The Chiuese, about the year 600, succeeded in 
weakenmg permanently the power of the Turks by dividing the empue into an 
eastern and a vv estern part 

In the year 630 the Chinese aimies won a biilliant victoiy over the eastern 
Turks, m which the khan, lun Li, was oaptuied, thus Chiuese uifliience was 
again extended to Sogdiana The eastern empire then broke up into a number of 
weak and petty States, but part of the Turks migrated to China, where settlements 
weie assigned to them in order that they might serve as a fioutiei guaid agamst 
other nomad tubes The people, which had not forgotten its old fame, became m 
Chinese teiiitoiy once more so strong that m 681, under Qutlnq (Ko to lo, Ku tut 
luk), It was able to shake off the Chinese rule and spread its influence over Mon- 
golia The power of the Turks grew still stronger under Me chun (Me tsii), the 
brother and successor of Qutluq, who skilfully availed himself of the disputes foi 
the Chmese thione Onoe more the Turkish Empire became a mighty power 
Even the westein Turks seem temporarily to have been subjugated, and the Turkish 
supremacy was re-estabhshed in )Sogdiana, where the petty States of the Yue tshi 
stdl existed 

' After Me chun’s death, Kultegin, the commander of the army, a nephew of the 
dead man, murdered the lawful hen, Ms oousm, and placed his own brother Me ki 
lien on the throne "We have accurate accounts of these events from the inscrip- 
tions on the grave-pillars of Orkhon The east Turkish Empire still kept its posi- 
tiOjL as a formidable poyver. But its decline recommenced, and the end was 
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produced by a coalition of the Uiguiian'; and Chinese in the year 745 Tiom that 
date the Tuiks almost disappeai fiom the histoiy of Central Asia The fall of the 
Tmkish powei was hastened by the advance of the Aiahs, who in the meantime 
had conqueied Persia and penetiated to Sogdiana, where some of the princes sought 
help flora the Tuiks and fought with chequeied success agamst tlieii new oiipies- 
faois In 712 the Aiahs won a brilliant victoiy over the allied Sogdians and Turks, 
the latter probably led by Kultegm In the year 730, howevei, they met with a 
severe defeat at Samaikand fiom the same antagonists The necessity under which 
they lay of defending themseFes on diffeient sides ceitamly helped to effect the 
rapid fall of the east Tuikish Empire 

The western Turks, soon after then sepaiation from the east enipue, had been 
forced to acknowledge a sort of suzeiamty of Peisia In 620, howevei, they felt 
themselves stiong enough to extend their empiie (which must have lam between 
tire Altai and the 8ea of Aial), and to invade Peisia and Sogdiana Turkish mer- 
cenaries or allies played a momentous part in the contests for the Persian throne 
at that time All the conquered tenitoiy, indeed, was very loosely united, as is 
miaiiably the case with nomad empires, and when occasion offered it was the 
moie easily bioken up again, since the nomad is never so closely attached to his 
country as the agnoultiuist Instances occui where entire nations crossed the 
steppes of Cential Asia m then fullest extent, m oider to escape the jmke of a 
hated conqueror and to seek piotection perhaps on the Chuiese fiontier The 
western Tuiks then had command of the northern trade loutes of Central Asia so 
far as they passed through the Uigiiiian country Since the Chmese thereupon 
favoured the southern roads thiough the Taum basin, Turks and Uigurians com- 
bmed and invaded the petty States of that district, attacked Hami, which was 
occupied by the Chmese, and thus compelled China to act on the defensive (639). 
Tiiese disoiJeis lasted for a long time, but finally ended m favoiii of the Chinese. 
Soon afteiwaid the advance of the Arabs through Persia was felt by the western 
Tuiks, while tire Clunese armies pressed on tbreatenmglj fiom the east The 
result was lire almost complete fall of the power of the western Turks, and their 
inheritance passed for a short period to the Tibetans, who had become powerful m 
the interval It was not until the jear 700 that the empire revived, only to find 
Itself soon entangled m bitter wais with the Aiabs It was almost moie shattered 
by remarkable factions at the couit and within the tubal federation, the true cause 
of which, whethei ethnic, social, or pohtical, cannot be discovered There was a 
black and a yellow paifcy, which often fought fmiously together and put forward 
then own candidates whenever the succession to the throne was disputed The 
complete overthrow of the empne was effected m 760 by the Qarluk (Ko lo In), 
a tribe of the Tureo-Mongolian race living to the west of the Altai range The 
remnants appear m later history as (Ihuzes (Oghuz) We have already seen m 
V ol ill how the Turkish tribes, which conformed to Islam, such as the Seliuka 
and later the Osmans, found a field for their warlike activity m West Asia. 

(c) The Kvrghiz and the Kliitm — In Cential Asia the place of the Turks as 
the dominant people was taken by the nomad Uigurians, who were then called 
lioei he (boei he. Slim she) Their chief opponents weie the Knghiz (Hakas) 
m southwestern Siberia, who now for the fiist time came forward as a powei ful 
people and tried to enter into direct lelations with China. In alliance with the 
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Chinese they shattered the TJigunan supremacy m the jeai 830 The question at 
issue seems once more to have been the command of the tradmg communications 
with the west The Kiighiz then appealed as the connecting agents, who con- 
ducted with armed escoits Arabian caravans to China through the hostde Uiguiian 
teiiitory The Kiighiz never founded an empire of equal extent with that of the 
Huns or Turks The Uigurian empiie was always lestucted to a limited aiea 
(cf the explanation of the plate, p 158) 

Latei, in the tenth and eleventh centimes, the nation of the Khitan (Chitan), 
which was mainly of Tungusian stock, extended its rule fiom Manchuiia ovei a 
laige pait of the steppes of Central Asia, until the Mongols founded a new woild- 
empire m that region 

If Tibet 

Tibet foi a long period was little affected by the enoimous levolutions that 
convulsed Cential Asia, and m any case it was only its fiontier that felt them 
These frontier tubes of Tibet were foimerly further lemoved fiom the centie On 
the south the Himalavas always foimed a strong bauiei, hut to the noith Tibetans 
weie settled as fai as the Tarim basin, and even a great pait of Southeastein Olima 
was filled with Tibetan tribes, which weie only giadually absoihed by the Chinese 
population. Tibet proper lay completely off the mam tiack The loads of trade 
and culture did not tiaverse the countiy , noi did the desolate plateau, scorched by 
intolerable summer heats and lashed by winter snowstoiins, aUuie the neighboui- 
mg nomads to daimg raids, which might at least have mteiiupLed the steieotyped 
monotony of existence, and thus cieated movement and life The achievements 
of civilization weie slow in permeating to this region, and it was long before the 
seeds of progress spiang up from the barren groimd 

Ongmally all Tibetan peoples must have lived that life of uieie himteis which 
appeals to be the lowest grade of human existence Tibet, m spite of its desola- 
tion, was adapted for this mode of life However pooi it might he m edible wild 
plants, it teemed with beasts of the chase, which eren now cover the countiy in 
immense heids The old agiicnltural life, winch oiigmated with the hi achy- 
cephalic race, was only followed in the advanced posts of the Tibetan people, 
which were settled m the Tarim basm on the trading lOuLe, and found in the oases 
suitable tracts of country at then disposal The leason why they did not spiead 
fuither towaid Tibet is mamly due to the fact that the only distiicts at all adapted 
for agncultuie lay far to the south, m the upper valleys of the Biahmaputia and 
the Indus Any germs of culture that developed m these southein tracts weie 
brought from India, and natiiiaUy not until the Aryan inhabitants of India had 
•created a civilization of their own This circumstance thus helps to explain the 
slow advance of civilization m Tibet as well as the enoimous influence of India on 
what was once purely a Central Asiatic region 

Whai tlio inliabilants of Northern and Cential Tibet deiived fiom Cential Asia 
was not tne old agiicultuial life, but the newer social economj' of the nomad tubes 
It must lemain a moot pomt whether Tibetans weie m tins matter meio lecipients. 
or whether by the domestication of the yak they did not gieatly add to the number 
of useful animals The wild yak is spread so far to the north that a tube of Turco- 
Mongohan or even Arjmn race may have made the first attempts at bleeding them. 
In any case the wagon was hardly known m Tibet as a means of tiansport, but 
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animals, and especially the jak, were exclusively used to carrj^ buidens The 
intioduction of nomadic habits gave the Tibetans, especially those of tlie north, a 
greater mobilit}, allowed an increase of population, and guidually taught them tiio 
warlike maiauding life peculiar to all nomads It would seem that tlm how also, 
which IS not the national weapon in Tibet, was mtroduced fiom the nuith 

(a) Pre-histoTic Age of Tibet — The Tibetan tribes may have waged little wai s 
on each other, and also on the nomad peoples of Mongolian race Imng to tlie 
north, but no histoiically important stiuggles took jilace until the gnming power 
of Tibet sought its booty among the settled nations The roads to the south and 
west weie completely barred, but, m compensation, tlie gieat commercial loute on 
the north, with its tiading stations and oases, was exposed to attack, and on the 
northeast the iiches of Ghma itself piesented a goal foi piofitable laids In 
Mongolia the mighty empire of the Huns had already been foinied out of small 
tribes, which combined for such marauding expeditions In Tibet, where the con- 
ditions were fai less favoiuable, the political unification of the separate lioides began 
far later and was leas successful Occasionally, indeed, some fiontier tubes had 
an opportunity of mterfermg in the internal affairs of China A doubtful account 
states that Tibetan auxiliaiies appeared m the Chinese service m 1123 B c., but no 
large empue appears to have been formed until the advent of Buddhism, winch 
with its xnoselytismg power levelled the bameis between iival tubes, hmt stimu- 
lated national union 

The Tibetan lustory, the "Book of the Kings,” which only appealed compara- 
tively late undei the inliuence of Chinese models, contains a legendaiy account of 
the piehistoric peuod, which natuially is untrustworthy in its details, hut pioves 
fioin what sources the Tibetans themselves deiived their civilization Acooiding 
to it tlieie appeared, in the first centmy n 0, m the oountiy to the south of the 
modern Lhasa, a maivellously endowed chdd, whom the wild natives soon regaided 
as then heaven-sent leader This child, an invention cleaily on the model of 
the infant Halai-Lamas of a later age, was a diieet descendant of Buddha He 
founded a kingdom, the subjects of which weie gradually raised by his successois 
to higher grades of culture, precisely m the way in which Chmese piehistory 
traces the progress of civilization Under the seventh monaich, in the second oen- 
tuiy A D , smelting, the use of the plough, and uugation were discoveied In the 
fifth century the fields were enclosed, articles of clothing were made from leather, 
and walnut-trees weie planted Soon afteiwaid the yak was crossed with the ox, 
and mules were hied, etc Although the legend does not acknowledge any direct 
introduction of Indian civilization into Tibet, still the fact that the centie of cul- 
ture lay in the vicinity of the Indian fiontiei, and that the genealogy of the loyal 
house was traced from Buddha, points unmistakably to this source The widenmg 
dissemination of Buddhist dootrme in India (cf Section IV of tins volume) had 
fired a missiouary zeal there, which brought the new faith, and in its tram a 
higher civilization, over the dreaded hairier of the Himalayan snows Piom the 
West, also, where the Buddhist doetiine spiead as far as the Tanra basm, Tibet 
felt this same influence, and when the new faith stiuck loot even m China, Tibet 
as the connecting link between Chma and Central Asia on the one side, and India 
on the other, suddenly acquiied a new importance, and finally, after the decay 
of Buddhism m Hie Indian mother-counlrj'-, Tibet became the peculiar home and 
sanetuary of the northern worshippers of Buddha 
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and Siberia J 

While in Southern Tibet a small civilized State gradually developed, which 
depended for its power and piosperity on agiiculture, the noithein nomads had 
also begun to organise themselves, and in so domg may have been influenced by 
the example of the neighbouimg Chinese constitution, and of the nomad kmgdoms 
in Central Asia The northeastern tubes of Tibet, called bj the Chmese Ti 
(Tufan), played, m the fiist century aftei the Chiistian eia, on a small scale the 
lole of the Central Asiatics, since they figuied at one time as enemies, at another 
as allies, of the Chmese kingdoms and then claimants Tibetan chieftains even 
appear as rulers of small Chmese States in the same way as Him and Tuikisli 
prmces nsuiped the thiones of isolated kmgdoms The Khiaug, who lived to the 
southeast of the Tarim basm and menaced tiade communications with the west, 
were anotlier bianch of the Tibetan race 

(b) The Empire of Tibet — No ical empire was established until, in the couise 
of the sixth centuiy B c, the civilized State in the south biought the noitlieui 
nomads also under its influence A powei was cieated winch had a huge shaie m 
the fuither political development of Central Asia Almost impieguablc in its own 
country, it held a menacing position on the southwest fiontiei of Olima ami on the 
tiade loutes which ciossed the Tarim basm The shiftmg foituues of the Tiiilash 
empires offeied ample oppoitumties of mteifeieuce 

The empire of Tibet hist aroused the attention of the Chinese m the yeai 589 
With what delibeiate puipose the Tibetan lulers endeavoured to advance their 
' civilization by Indian uifluence is shown by the embassy to India in 632, which 
lesulLed m a moie accuiate knowledge of the Buddhist leligion aud lu the mveu- 
tion of a script formed after the Indian model Even then Lhasa was the capital 
of the empiie and the focus of leligious life The lelatious of the new empiie 
with Chma weie fiiendly at first , hut veiy soon the pietext foi wai was given by 
an incident of a kind not unusual m the histoiy of Ceutial Asiatic kingcloms 
the request of tlie Tibetan monarch foi the hand of a Chinese pnucess was insult- 
ingly lefused Since, howevei, the king obtained his wish in the end, the cam- 
paign cannot have lesulbed so favomably foi the Chinese as then histoiians would 
have us believe But the Tibetan piefeiied to turn Ins aims foi the futuie against 
the Tarim basm, where theie was a state of anaichy winch offeied gieatei piospects 
of successful conquest , and by the j ear 680 the power of Tibet extended as far as 
the Tian shan A combined attack of the Chmese aud Tuiks m 692 had mdeed 
the momentaiy effect of diiving back the Tibetans, hut they letuined to the 
attack, and pressed on in 715 as far as Feighana, aftei they had concluded an 
alliance with the Arabs Dmmg the whole of the eighth centuiq Tibet lemamed 
the foremost power m the south of Central Asia, and a foimidable enemy of Chma, 
the capital of which was actually stormed and plundeied by the Tibetans m the 
year 763 It was not until 820 that a permanent peace was concluded between 
Tibet and Chma, and a pillar with an inscription was erected m Lhasa to com- 
‘ memorate the event 

(e) The Fall of the Tibetan Empire — In the couise of the nmth centuiy the 
power of Tibet rapidly dimmished The Ui^urians^^^^ed the borderland on the 
north, and Hsla successfully took over the duty of guSidmg the frontier agamst 
the decaying empire of Tibet This kmgdom tmore accurately Hsi Hsia, 'Western 
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Hsia , cf p 92) had been formed m 884, at the time of the Tang d\ nasty, oi 
uppei OOU 1 S 0 of the Hoangho The royal house was dcsecnjed iioin the 
dynasty of Pei We, which had been destroyed in Noitli Cluna in 5 >7 , but 
gutes, that la to say, near kinsmen of the Tibetans, foimed tlic pu Led wau loi 
the people In 1032 the State made itself completely mdepL'iiflent ot the nuitl 
Sung dynasty which luled iii Southern China and subseipicnLl) luaintaiued 
position, since it allied itself at one time with tlie Sung, at mmthei witli 
Khitan, and latei with the Kin, who weie supreme in Noitliem Cluna The in 
pendent position of the country was outwaidly demoubtiated (and this is a 1 
tiire which fiequently recurs in Cential Asia) by the luvciiLiou of a new ■^tii 
which was mamly based on the ancient Chinese signs We haie ouli hiief i 
ords of the wars of the Hsia kingdom An invasion of the Tibetans in 10 
ended m a precipitate letieat, the result, it is said, of a snpeistitious panic nlr 
seized the army In 1227 the Hsia kingdom was annihilated b} the Mong 
(cf below, p 173) 

The fall of the pohtical power of Tibet must be ultimately tiaced to the ft 
that Buddhism then permeated the country, crippled the seciilai powei, a 
effected a thorough spiiitual revolution m the mmds of the people Buddhi' 
soon assumed a peculiai charactei in that isolated eouiitiy The priests of TiL 
showed little appreciation of the more subtle theological and philosophical d’, 
putes and doctrines of their Indian oi Climese co-iehgionists But all the mo' 
important was the influence of the originally Shamanistic national leligion, winch 
exalted the Buddhist clergy and monks mto magioiaus and ascribed to them all 
the various arts of a degraded mysticism This is the explanation of the com^' 
mandmg position which the Buddhist pnesthood was able to aoqmre in Tibet, auc! 
of the chaos of superstitious ideas which gradually spiead thence over Ceutial* 
Asia ' 

After the end of the ninth century Tibet led a qiuet existence, which in not 
respect excited the attention of its neighboina In the jeai 1015 alone an aimed| 
quariel with China caused a short interruption of this tianquillity Belatious with| 
China had again slightly improved the cultuie of the coiinLiy Aftei the eutiy ori 
the Ohmese piincess mentioned on page 163, the knowledge had been acquired on 
makmg wine fiom iice or barley, of electing water mills, and weaving stuffs ! 
Chinese artisans also had come mto the country, and the sons of the best families ' 
weie frequently sent to China to he educated Tibetan civilization, which had been ' 
at first entirely subject to Indian influence, took more and moie a Chinese stamp, 
until finally the storm of the Mongols swept over Tibet, and brought the countiy 
into a still closei political imion with China 

I The State of Civilizatiox RELiaiov in Centrvl A&ia doivn to the 
Time of the Monool,s 

The example of Tibet shows how closely the piogiess of civdi/ntion is con- 
nected with leligions piopagaiida, and how the wish to spread tlien own peculiar 
cieed can he the chief cause why membeis of a more highh cmlized people ven- 
ture to be the apostles of cultuie m the most remote and most unnivitmg legions 
of the world But this is not a unique phenomenon in Cential Asia However 
greatly the tiade between East and West promoted the civilization of Central 
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it cannot be disputed that the most stienuous work m the cause of culture 
depe<ione by those who, as pieacheis of the difleient woild leligions, penetrated 
the heait of Asia, oi maiched towaul the east on the great commeicial loads 
the created that endurance and self-denial which all must possess 

I attempt to sow m backwaid nations the seeds of a highei ciilUue and of 
^jiylei modes of life It is an impoitant fact that among the eivilired countiies 
j.^|(ich border upon Cential Asia China alone produced no woild leligion, properly 
balled, and sent out no missionaries apait from Buddhists In consequence of 
g^pjS, the Cbmose nevei succeeded in fiimly attaching the Cential Asiatics to them, 
pj^ves until they finally found m then encouiageraent of the Buddhist teachmg a 
gQ^ostitute nhich did them inestimable seivice in taming the wdd nomad hoides 
The uiigmal “ rehgion ” of the Cential Asiatics was doubtless that simple 
rsticism which iindei vaiious foims is to be found m aU piimitive peoples The 
lef duties rrf the wizaul piiests, who aie leveied as possessors of mystic poweis, 
nsist in aveitmg evil influences and m healing diseases That belief m one 
^gPieme divinity, which is usually found m such cases, has only a suboidiuaie 
j.]^guificauce and has little influence on the spiritual life The chaiactenstio toim 
lowei mysticism among the Northern and Cential Asiatics is Shamanism The 
j.j,iaman, oi soiceiei, woiks Inmself up to a fieuzy by beating a dium oi by othei simi- 
gpi methods, and then enters into communication with the spiiit woild, about the 
atuie of which veiy different ideas, partly influenced by the civilized leligions, pre- 
jvail among tlie vaiious nations Even wlieie a highei foim of leligion has alieady 
_ penetiated, Shamanism usually remams foi a long time as a popiilai national ciis- 
jtoin , in fact, it stamps a peciiliai local chaiacLei on these leligions In the eyes 
I of the nomads of Cential Asia, all piiests were a kmd of shamans, from whom 
cuies, prophecies, and miiacles might be expected This led to perveiled fuims of 
the rrrigmal leligioiis doctimes, from which neithei Buddhists nor Nestorians weie 
exempt 

Eveiy highei foim of religion is based on written lecoids and has its sacied 
books It thus follows that writmg, the fiist gieat step towaid culture, spreads 
most quickly m the tiam of a lehgious propaganda Ait also follows in the steps 
1 of religion Images of deities and samts, or temples eiected m then honour, foim 
part of the indispensable equipment of the missionaiies, and announce the victory 
I of the new doctiine (seethe illustration, “The G-ate ot Kiu-yung kwan,” p 16S) 
It IS thus conceivable that the position of Central Asia between impuitaut 
' spheres of civilization and foci of lehgioiis doctimes must coitaiuly have led to a 
maivellous mixture of influences, amongst which the original lacial charactenstics 
were still discernible We must not forget m this connection that the oases of 
Central Asia weie themselves the sites of an ancient ciiilizatiou, hut that this 
civilizatiou after the irruption of warlike nomad peoples rested on so nairow a 
foundation that it could not have made any continuous progiess without the 
stimulatmg example of other civilizations The blending of religions and civiliza- 
tions was accelerated by the fact that rival doctimes did not make them appear- 
ances successively, but that the majority of them began to strike root m Central 
Asia side by side during the centuries piecedmg and following the Ohiistian 
era Buddhism appeared the earliest on the scene, and also exercised the gieatest 
influence on Central Asia Zoroastiian sun-woiship was not vigorously dissemi- 
nated untd 250 A. D , when under the Sassanids its priests were stimulated to under- 
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take the woik of missionaiies by the leuascence of Iianian life and thought (Yol 
III, p 283), hut concunently Chiistiauity began to enlist suppoiLeis (Vol IV, 
p 212) IsTeithei of these religions was completely -vnctoiinus until finally Islam 
gained the supremacy in one pait of that legion, ivlule Buddhism, disseminated 
fiom Tibet, held the field in the east The eailiei Buddlusm ot Easteiu Tuihestau, 
which was diiectly connected uuth India, entiielj' disappeaicd 

We aie toleiably well informed flora liteiaiy souices as to the leligious condi- 
tions of Cential Asia Oui knowledge has been widened by leceut aichamlogical 
mvfestigations in Cential Asia, which have yielded a iich haivest of lesults, notabb 
m the Taiim basm, and give us a vivid idea ot the influence eseicised by the vaiiuus 
civibzations and doctrmes The British excavations in the western valle\ ot tlie 
Taiim have brought to hght, in addition to Indo-Buddhist, Chmese, and Beisian 
antiquities and inaciiptions, rude copper images, which piobably sen ed Shainan- 
istiG purposes, and may have come from the old civilized province of the Altai, 
where Shamanism still exists even at the present day 

(a) Buddhism %n Cential Asia — The importance of Buddhism for the west of 
Central Asia was chiefly felt before the Mongol period The activity" of Buddhist 
missionaries outside the confines of India could not be vigorously exerted until 
the new religion had taken film root in its native countiy The peiiod of the 
great Asoka (263-226 n c , cf Section IV of this volume) marks both the victoiy 
of Buddhism m hToithein India and the extension of the political and religious 
influences toward the northwest Kashmii, the budge to Central Asia, recognised 
the siizeiamty of Asoka Even if Buddhism was unable to gam a firm footing 
there, and was driven to wage fiequent struggles with remnants of the old native 
snake-worship and a lepiessed Brahmanism, stiU access had been obtained to the 
civilized oases of the Taiim basin, where the new leligion quickly found ready 
acceptance 

In externals this Buddhism was, it must be admitted, no lesult of purely Indian 
culture In the first place, the Iranians had encroached upon India and left traces 
of then nationality on the manners and customs of the people , but after the age of 
Alexander the Great an offshoot of Hellenistic civilization existed m Baotria, which 
exercised an effective influence on ait and culture both ui the Tarim basin and in 
Noithwestein India VTieie the missionary zeal of Buddhism appealed at this 
time, it was accompamed and permeated by the elements of Greek art This 
Gia.-'CO-Biiddhist art and culture of Noithwest India found a new home in the 
Tarim basin Here, too, the difference between the more ancient western form 
of Buddhism and the more modem eastern foim, which took its shape in Tibet, is 
cleaily defined Generally speaking, Indians of pure race preached the new faith, 
and their labours led natuially enough to a wide diffusion of the Indian language , 
since a knowledge of Sansent was necessary foi the compiehension of the sacred 
books A large non-ieligious immigiation also probably took place 

The influence of India apparentlj first made itself felt m Khotau, whei e a son 
oC Asoka is said to liave founded a dj nasty Khotan, owing to its geogiapliical 
position, has geneiallv formed the connecting link between Central Asia and India, 
and shows in its civili/ation abundant traces of Indian influences A large number 
of Buddhist slirmes and monasteiies weie to be found in Khotan The densely 
populated oasis, helped by its religmus importance, lepeatedly obtained great power, 
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aUhougli It could not peimanenfcly keep ifc, since, as the key to the tiade route from 
India and the southern road from the West to the East, it appeared a valua]>le 
pii/e to dll contpreimg tubes of Central Asia From Khotau Buddhism spread 
farther over the Tarim basin and its uortheiu boundaij The cleaiest proof of 
this is found m the numerous cave temples constiucted on the Indian model, as 
well as in the products of CTiseco-Biiddhist ait, which modem explorations have 
brought to light, especially in the western part of Eastern Turkestan It was cer- 
tainly the settled poitions of the nation, which were steeped m the ancient civili- 
zation, that most eagerly adopted this higher foini of religion The nomads were 
less satisfied with it The counsellor of a Turkish ]jriuce candidlj slated his 
opmion that neither the building of towns nor of Buddhist temples was advan- 
tageous to the nomads, since it was opposed to then traditional mode of life and 
would bleak then spirit This opinion was justified, for m reality it was Buddhism 
which, thanks to the crafty suppoit of the Chuiese, finally destroyed the savage 
biavery of the Cential Asiatics 

(h) ^oroaft) lanism in Central Ana — The second gieat religion, Zoioastrian- 
ism, had naturally its chief sphere of expansion m Western Turkestan, which 
lepeatedly stood completely undei Iianian mfiuence Following the line of the 
trade routes, which weie chiefij fiequented by Persian merchants, it foiced its way 
faithei to the East, without being able to wm for itself tlieie any consideiable posi- 
tion as compaied with Buddhism Zoioastiianism spiead also among the western 
nomads, especially the Scythians of Iianiau stock, and left some remarkable traces 
behmd Tire ancient Slavonic m-ytbology, with its contrast between deities of light 
and deities of darkness, seems to have been influenced by the Iranian suu-woiship , 
so, too, were the ideas of the heathen Turkish tubes on the Altai, accoidmg to 
which the human race held the middle place between the powers of light and ot 
darkness Among several nations, such as the Uigurians, Buddhism and Zoroas- 
tiianism for a time counterbalanced each other We cannot now decide whether 
then domestic dissensions, which weie uumeious and important especially among 
the Tuiks, had also a religious tinge 

(c) Christianity m Cential Asia — Even hefoie the Iranian suu-worship 
acquired fresh poweis of winning adherents at the begmnmg of the Sassauid 
period, the missionaries of Ohnstianity had already traversed Iran and set foot 
in Central Asia The levival of Zoioastiianism must partly be regarded as a 
leaction against the iiiesistihle advance of Cluistianity, so imacceptable to the 
true Iranians It was not indeed the gieat united Chiistian Chuich that broke 
down the Iranian hanieis by her emissaiies, hut a hiauch separated fiom the 
parent stem, that of the Nestorians (cf Vol IV, p 211) The latter planted the 
seeds of Western civdizatioa fai away toward the East, but ui their isolation they 
soon became degenerate, since they weie thrown upon then own resomces and 
were unable to keep up any constant commimications vi ith the W est 

The Nestoiian Chuich, neveitheless, attained for a time to great prosperity At 
the commencement of the Mongol peuod, ivhen tlic ’Western Chuich began to con- 
cern heiself about hei esti.inged sistei m the East, it did not appear hopeless to 
thmk of conveiting tlie Mongol luleis, and thus to assuie the victoiy of Chiistiauity 
over its iivals, of whom Islam had long been the most dangerous There weie 
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Oliiistian comimmities and even small States with Cliii&tian piinees m Clima aftei 
the seventh centiiiy Heie lay oiiginallj the lialC-legendaiv lealin ol I'lesLci 
John, the discoveiy of which was one of the motives foi the Puitugiiese e\]iloia- 
tions, until it was thought to have been lediscoveied iii Abyssinia Pcsides the 
Nestoiians, missionaiies of the Mamchaians (see Vol III, p 284) found tlieii way 
to China about the j ear 1000 

{d) Mamin Gentud Asia — The piospects of the oldei foims of leligion m 
western Central Asia weie completely, even if not immeihatep, destroyed liy the 
advance of Islam It was its appearance late on the scene, tvdl of fiesh ideals, that 
secured it the victoiy ovei the other faiths which were honeycombed by miamamst 
mfluences and had degeneiated m their isolation In the decisive contest fur the 
conveision of the Mongolian chieftains, which secured spiiitual supiemacy tor the 
successful leligion, Islam was finally victoiious in the West Tlie stiuggle never- 
theless lasted foi centuries At the begmning of the eighth ceiitiuy tlie Aiabs had 
already become lords of western Central Asia, and had then advanced on tlieii vic- 
toiious caieer to the Taiim basin Khotan, the chief seat of the Buddhists, had 
resisted attacks foi twenty-five yeais Among the inhabitants of Eastern Tui- 
Icestan the tiaditions of these leligious wars found a conciete espiessiou m tlie 
legendaiy heio Oidan Padjali, whose maivellous deeds aie supposed to have 
decided the victoiy of Islam The new doctuue did not triumph until, in the 
tenth ceiituiv, Satuk, the Tmkish lulei of Kashgar (of the explanation of the 
jilate, p 158), adopted it, and conquered a laige part of the Tanm basin and 
even of Westein Turkestan After his death m 1037 the power of the new empire 
lapidly diminished Eeligious diffeiences gradually acquiied a ceitain ethnic im- 
portance, even for the nomad tubes of Cential Asia The Tuico-Tartai branch now 
comprised mainly the Central Asiatics won ovei foi Islam, the Mongolian bianch 
contained the adherents of the Buddhist creed, while originally both blanches weie 
quite closely related, or, more correctly speaking, were of common origin and only 
paitiallv alteied by admixture of foreign blood Among the Uigurians in paiticular 
Islam found at a comparatively eaily period numerous believeis, by the side of 
whom, however, the representatives of other religions long maintained their 
position 

The mixture of lehgions, to which, m the West, Hellenic mythology may have 
slightly coiitiibiited, corresponded to the mixture of civilizations, which found its 
most peimanent expression m the native script aud styles of art Modern excava- 
tions m Tiukestan have furnished moie exact information on the point, especially 
as to the existence of a style which has grown up out of Indian, Greek, and Persian 
mfl-ueuces 

If this mixed style betiays the effort made to use fiom mere imitation of for- 
eign forms to a ceitain mdividiiality, this tendency appears stdl more clearly m 
the fact that Central Asia produced, m addition to foieign methods of writing, 
a laige numhei of peculiai scripts, which were naturally suggested hy already 
existing models, but nevertheless possess distinctive features of then own Ccf the 
explanatory note to the illustiation, “ The Gate of Km-yung kwan ”) The Chmese 
script seems least of all to have served as a model, smce its defects, as contrasted 
with the syllabic and alphabetic acnpts of the other civihzed nations, weie too 
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The "iLi! ol Kui-juiik kwiin (L'lm j uii" kuiiii) ‘.tmids on the load ivJiich leads Jicmi Pl'IvUik 
III a 1101 til westeilv diieuioii to Kiiloiu niid the Oieixt Wall, m the jiass ot N in knu belMnii 
( 'hang ping and IIw u-lni-hsieii, and toiiii', pait ol the outer ttull This gate n etlebi ilud botli ioi 
the neline'5‘1 of its deconitioiis, ns shown iii the uteoiiipaiiyiiig illustialRiii, and toi tlie two long 
iMSciiplioiis on the two jieipcndiLulu iii'-ide walls ot the aichw ly, which met tin utfcntinii ol 
linguists These inscuptioiis date fioiii the \cai lJ4Ci A D They aio toinposi d in sic 1 ingn.iges, 
Sanscut, Tihctaii, Jloiigoliau m the ’Phags ]u chat ictei, Uiguiuui Tmkish, Chuicse, and a 1 m- 
guage as aet uukuowii, which is only luescwcd ui this instance Wylie, who svas tin lust to 
attempt the ikcipheiuig ot this inteu sting sums of luscuptious (IhVd), thnnglit that the iiics 
te^iows dialect was the yit dim oi inn tdii, ot the km dynasty (Xu dii) , U lit vclin, on the olhcl 
hand, puppoited the view that it w'lis the ch uactci of the Tangntc tube, wbn b ioundul tliu king- 
dom of Hsi nsia(Snh)a) on the iqipei Villow Hivci, between N hit 34° and 43° The two 
nisei iptiuns, in laige letteis, nie nbbieviated atisioiis of two injstic piiiHii (dbiliinii), on tlie 
east wall fiom the <S(ui« dMii/rtfi-jitnKod/nnw-iMmn-fWdnnif, and on the west will honi the 
Samunta-muUiu jitaieia-uipm-rinmhvdvt-piiihhd siti ra-tuthiUiitta-hi da i/o vt/jui-rirani/Ki dluhiun 
The Ohineso and Mongolian Icct (in the ’Pli igs ju lama chaiactei) h is been tiiinsbiled by Edoiiaid 
Chavaiinos, the Tibetan by Sylvnin Lc\y, the Uigmian by W Kidlolf (1894), and Geoig Ilntli 
(1895) 1ms taiefiilly ic-e'cnmined tlie Mongolian tc\t and tianslafed it into Ficiich (“Joniiial 
Asiatiqiie ”) 

Olii illustiuliou shows the gate seen iioin the west, which was icsloied in 1445 hi Lin P'lm 
lueii, but has since fallen once moie into deiaj At the top we see (hiuda ulioie two Nilgns with 
the tails of snakes On the lowei side to the lelt, shaded hy the tiu, is a has-iclicl, — an clepli.inl, 
mounted by a fantastic foiin, on whom a sin ill human hguie is stated The niiiiow stiip of oina- 
meiitation to the left is a chain ot xnjuis On the inside of the Mulling, which h not slniwii in 
the pictiiie, on the tuaiigular ceiling, a Buddha is seated in cai h ot the iiisciibed eoiiipniUiieiits 
On the peiTpandicubu walls theia aie the two gieat inscuptioiis between tuui ilaluiiajas (Dlutaias 
tia, playing on ainanclohn and conipamoiis) as guaidians of the gate 

(Fiom a copy in the possession of the editoi ot the “ Doeiimcuts de Ikpoipu mongole iks \III‘ ct \IV" 
sieclcs,” hy I’uiiee Uolaiid Pioinpaitc Paus, 1805 ruvitily punted ) 
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vividly prominent The influence of the Indian sciipts was gieater, especially in 
the Taiim basin On the otliei hand, the Pei&ian Pehlevi script had been adopted 
by the Uiguiians, probably thiongh the medium of the Yue tshi, and the Turkish 
tribes m then turn leaint it from them After that, through the influence of tlie 
Neatoiian missionaries, the use of the Sjiiau script was extended, aiul this soon 
served as a model for new native H3'stems (see illustration, p 158) The Mongols 
and the Manchus used varieties of the same script The number of foreign and 
native scripts in Central Asia during the eighth and nuiLh centuries seems, as 
numeious discoveiies prove, to have been unusually large This ciicnmstauce 
leads us to infei a certain uicuhei enc^’' in the prevailing civilization The cliai- 
acteustics of the Cential Asiatic cultuie, which was lor.il and at the same time 
most susceptible to foieign influences, aie also clearly shown in this 


3 CENTEAL ASIA PEOM THE MONGOL PEEIOD TO MODERN 
TIMES 

A GekPtHis Khan 

The efforts of civilization and leligiun to tame the barbarous people of Cential 
Asia had been continued for many centimes Temples of Biiddlia, Zomastiiau 
seats of culture, Chiistian chinches, and Moslem mosi^ues arose m the oases , in- 
dustiies flomished, tiade hiouglit foreign meichants into the couiitij, and those 
who aimed at a lehnement of maniieis and customs and a nnhlei standard of life 
weie amply piovided with biilliant models Of tlie nomads a less faiouiable 
account must be given , and j'et m mau^ of them tlie liighei foims of leligion had 
struck root SkiUed wiiteis wcie to he found among them, and the allurements 
of civilized life made considerable impression The load which v as destined to 
lead these tubes out of then ancient baihaiism had been aliead} often tioddcn , 
the foiees of civilization seemed piessmg on victoiiously m eveiy diiecLion The 
nomad spirit then once moie rallied itself to stake a blow moie foauidalile than 
any which had previously fallen The effoit was successful, and as the result of it 
a region once piosperous and progressive lay foi geueiations at the meic> of races 
whose guidmg mstmets weie the ]oy of battle and the lust of pillage The wuild 
glowed with a hlood-ied light m the Mongol age Twice, first under Genghis 
Khan and his immediate successois, and secondly uudei Timui, the hordes of 
hoisemen buist over the civilized countries of Asia and Europe , tvuce tlicy sivept 
on hke a stoan-cloucl, as it they wished to ciusli eveiy coimtiy and convert it into 
pastuie for their flocks And so thoioughly was the woik of ravage and munlei 
done, that to the juesent da^' desolate tiacts show the tiaces of then destiuctii'e 
fuiy These weie the last gi eat eiuptioiis of the Cential Asiatic volcano Civili- 
zation conquered, and the hoides of the wide steppes weie no longei a dangei at 
which it needed to tiemble 

That which now struck at the civilized world was once moie the full powei of 
the nomads of Central Asia welded togethei for a time by a mastei spiiit The 
new people which suddenly appeared on the scene, and, although haidly known oi 
noticed before, now adianeed with gigantic aimies, in reality dealt only the fiist 
blow, and lepiesented the vanguard of hosts which grew larger and larger, like an 
avalanche The vanguard gave its name to the hosts who followed and rekindled 
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in them the wild enthusiasm for war, which had died awa} , owing tu the lulci- 
course with civilization But the peisonahtj of some individual is always of paia- 
momit value The man who ieels kimself boin to iiilc, and l? not picnialuiely 
torn from hia heioic path by a haish fate, may belong to the biiialle&t, most de- 
spised, hoide, hut he will always end as leadei of a gieat people The Lubes of 
Cential Asia, with then diffeieut names but then x'^iiictically identical manners 
and customs, aie easdy moulded by the non hand of a iiilei into a gigtiiiLic national 
power The empiies of the steppes do nut mcleed eiijoj a long hie, foi so soon 
as the pressme is lelaxed, the enoimous iahiic bieaks up again Then once moie 
in the diflerent regions sepaiate nations and empues aie foimed from the chaotic 
confusion of the tribes and men of Central Asia 

(а) The Beginnings of the Mongols — The Mongols play so small a pait in the 
earlier histoiy of Cential Asia that we may faiily doubt whether in then case we 
are dealing with a lace whose roots stietch far hack into the past The ougmal 
home of the Mongols lay, so far as can be asceitamed, on the noithem edge of the 
Cential Asiatic steppe, m the region of Lake Baikal Now it was this same north- 
ern edge which wras the scene of "the most impoitant nomad States, and w'as the 
true home of the conqiiermg pastoial peoples It was theie that the Hims held 
their own until the last, and the centie of the Tiiikish i)owei lay thcie The 
nomad population of that region was mainly due to the disruption of the older 
nationalities, and contamed remnants of all eailiei inhabitants The Mongols m 
particular rose from the lemams of the Turkish people, which again was a mixture 
of Hun and othei stocks It was no meie accident that this people rekindled the 
ancient nomad love of wai and lapme In then lemote homes they had been the 
least softened by civilization or tamed bj religious intiuence, and they had most 
loyally preserved then- warlike tiaditions The longing foi plunder and sovereignty 
over countless nations had been transmitted to these lude nomads by a long line 
of vigorous ancestors Even the legends of the oiigm of lire Mongolian dynasty, 
whether it be traced fiom a sun-god or fiom a wolf, are only echoes of earlier 
traditions 

The Mongolian horde had begun to make a name for itself in Central Asia at 
the commencement of the twelfth centiiiy The conditions of that peiiod were 
favourable for its use, as theie was no great pnwei m Cential Asia at the time. 
The Km, or Nu chi, who m 1125 had -conquered and dislodged the Khitau (Clntan, 
Liao), were the most powerful m the eastern parts of the country , both peoples 
were of Tungusian stock, and a part of North China recognised their suzerainty 
The Mongols seem to have been tributary to the Nu clil In the west the power 
of the Hakas had greatly weakened, the Uigurians and some Tartar hoides, such 
as the partially Christiamsed Kerait (Vol IV, p 213), led an mdependent life 
Yesukai (Vissugay), the father of Genghis Khan, first hi ought a number of nomad 
tubes under his rule, and thus aroused the distrust of the Nu chi, who m 1136, 
and agam in 1147, made futile efforts to nip m the bud the growing world-power 

(б) Genghis Khan (Temujin) — Little is known of the other exploits of 
Yesukai His empiie seemed leady to eoUapse as quickly as iL had arisen On 
Yesukai’a death (1175) his son Temujm (in Chinese, T'le mu chSu) was only 
twenty, or accordmg to nome .accounts, twelve, years nld This was a sufficient 
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leason why the subjugated hoidea revolted from him, so that the new luler, who 
was undei his mothei’s guaidianship, had scarcely more left him than the oiigmal 
paieut tube But an non will animated the youth He rallied his adherents and 
fought with Ong khan (Wang), the rival ruler chosen bj the othei hoides, a battle 
which at once put an end to any fuithei spieadmg of the revolt, while a j ear latei 
he won a brilliant victory over the insurgents, who renewed then attack He 
thoioughly vindicated Ins power as a monarch by the barbarous punishment of the 
rebel leaders Some tubes now sought the friendship of the conqueioi, otbeis 
plotted agamst him or openly attacked him, but, m the midst of unceasmg wais, 
the powei of Temujm steadily mcieased He defeated the Naiman, the Kerait, 
who weie at first his allies, and othei tubes, m a senes of campaigns, until lu the 
jear 120G he was able to hold on the banks of the Onuu (a tiibutaiy of the 
Amur) a gieat leview and council, at which he saw the greatei pait of the nomad 
fighting strength collected loimd him Heie, at the wish of Ins followeis, he 
assumed the name of Genghis Khan (“perfect warrror,” m Olrmese, Ch'fing chi 
aze) It now seemed time to adopt a bolder polrcy and to carij his victorious 
arms mto the adjoining civilized countries 

A pietest for hiitliei wars was affoided by the machmations of the Naiman 
piince Kushlek (Gutshluk, K'uch'u lu), who lud dealt the deathblow to the 
empiie of the Kara Khitai in 1201 , he was compelled to fly foi lefuge to the Nu 
clii The Kiighiz, and after them the Uiguiians (1209), vohmtaiily submitted in 
the meantime The war with the Nu chi, aftei some iinimpoitaut skumislies, 
broke out in the year 1211, and m it the Khitan, who had been subjugated by the 
Nu chi, lent valuable aid to the Mongols Genghis Khan's chief object was to 
gain possession of Noithern China, the best pait of the Nu ehi Empiie Hsuau 
Tsung, the emperor of the Nu chi, finally fled to the south, and was tlius en- 
tiiely cut off fiom his noithein lesomces (1214) Yen Kmg, the capital which 
roughly corresponds to the present Peking, now tell mto the hands of the Mon- 
gols , but the war only ended m 1234 with the overthrow of the Kin d> nasty, 
seven jears after the death of Genghis Khan (p 95) It was foitunate foi the 
Nu chi that they could place m the field agamst the Mongols the forces of half 
Chma and could fall back on the strongly fortified Chmese towns The Mongols 
learnt giadually m the school of necessity the art of laying siege, m which later 
they were destmed to perform gieat feats at the cost of the civilized peoples who 
were hard pressed by them The emplojunent of gunpowder in siege waif are was 
iibc.i Ivfri'iil’a’ to ‘he Chuio-'O,-’ ho rei.ld tewh r rnv olhoi lessons in this branch 
<0 Hal rau , V Iio'L* - c’l ti- k.i >wli»ig vue nn'oil lu, than impetuous valour 

n I'lUT the wars he‘.\ ecu ihc M.s g> li aii.l he Nu cl i, the Khan Kushlek had 
l)’,'ie,ed 1 ) Tiuce-'ati, ha. I luu'e er il'.'iiicc dieic with Qutb (Ala) ed-dir 
\I 'h.immcd, die •>idl.‘'r of the Khai - i i.u’^ .nul va" ••a the point of buildmg an 
enquie in we-iem CViiti d \-ia uiili h - !'■ Ip Ihc nieiference of the Khaiis- 
miiios on bchcif of Kiidilek mnv rtu 1' i'-' aLLiioiii.d lo trade jealousy Genghis 
Khin had ccnamls tried u) bung ihe Uad(M> ei du n chern roads, hut encouu- 
teied the distinct opposition of the rulers of Turkestan, ot whom the most powerful 
was the sultan of Khaiismia (Chwarizm) Mohammed, who was master of Kash- 
gar, and therefore of the southern roads, had ordered the envoj.s of Genghis Khan, 
who wished to conclude a sort of commercial treaty, to he put to death on the 
spot The prince of Turkestan could not but have been aware of his power It 
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seemed as if tlie Khansmiana would be the successors of the enfeebled Beljuks in 
then dominion over Western Asia and m their protectorate over the Ichahfs ot 
Bagdad (Vol III, p 363) As always happens m such cases, a consideiable pait 
of the Khansmian power lested on the wealth which they derived fiom the posses- 
sion of the Central Asiatic and Indian trade loads 

But now this power, and aU the covetous dieams which weie connected witli 
it, received an overwhelmiug shock by the onslaught of the Mongols Bust of all, 
Kushlek, who had raised a considerable aimy, was completely defeated and slain 
during the rout (1218) The Mongolian forces then swept on against Khausnna, 
which at that time comprised a great portion of Tuikestan and Peisia, besides the 
modern Khiva Bokhara, the gaiiison of which offered only a feeble resistance 
was plundered and burnt, Otraia, on tbe middle Syr-Dana, the propei bolder 
fortress facing Central Asia, held out longer, but finally fell mto the hands of 
Grenghis Khan, as did Khojend, Uzgent, and other fortified towns (see map, 
p 123) The mam army turned toward Samarkand, which soon siurendeied, but 
had to pay for the sms of its lulei by a teiiible massacre The resistance of the 
sultan Mohammed was now broken , he did not venture on a battle m the open 
field, but fled m Persia from town to town, contmually pursued by the Mongoluu 
tioops, only to die at last in misery on an island of the Caspian Sea The gieatei 
part of Persia submitted to the Mongols (1220) A couutei-hlow which Moham- 
med’s son, Jelal ed-din Mankbuiui, dealt tempoiarily repulsed the troops of Gen- 
ghis Khan Nevertheless, the appearance of the Mongol sovereign m peison forced 
the Khansmian to fly to India, upon which various levolted towns, Heiab among 
them, weie relentlessly massacied and burnt The Mongols pressed on toward the 
Indus and laid waste Peshawai, Lahore, and Malikpur 

Thus the old path of conquest to India had been already trodden when Genghis 
Khan took the first steps on the beaten load which leads from the plains of West- 
ern Siberia to Europe Pretexts for a campaign, which was fiist directed against 
the nomad tribes in the north of the Caucasus, weie soon forthcoming Wlien, 
therefore, the Eussians from Kieff appeared m the field as allies of these peoples, 
Mongolian and European troops for the fiist time faced each other in battle (1233) 
The Eussians, who were victorious at the outset, were finally beaten, and the 
grand duke of Kieff himself was taken prisoner The Mongols, howevei, to guard 
agamst whose attacks even Constantmople had been more strongly fortified, did 
nob foEow up their victoiy 

In the year 1224 Genghis Khan planned a campaign m person agamst India, 
but was induced by a portent, oi more probably by the exhaustion of his war-worn 
army, to letire to Kaiakorum, the former capital of the Chiistian Keiait, which 
had now become the centre of the Mongolian Empire (see map, p 174) In the 
previous year he had organised m the steppe of South Siberia with his whole army 
a gigantic battue, an enoimously exaggerated example of the method of hunting 
fiamiliar to the nomads of Central Asia, both as a sport and as a means of 
livelihood. 

In the meantime the war in Chma had continued Even the West Chmese 
Empire of the Hsia, with its partly Tibetan (Tanguse) population, had been 
drawn into the whulpool of wai, and had been wasted m the years 1209 and 1217 
Now, after losmg its noithern piovmce Ordos, it suffeied a still moie sweeping- 
de\astation at the hands of the Mongols (1223-122G), until m 1227 the last 
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piince of the dynasty was captured and the coimtiy completely conquered by the 
geneials of Genghis Khan The Kin, or Nu chi, in Northern China, on the other 
hand, still resisted (until 1234) the attacks of the Mongols, whose best geneial, 
Mogli, died m 1225. 

Genghis Khan only survived his geneial two years He died in 1227 in a 
town on the Upper Hoangho , whether from natural causes oi poisoned hy one of 
his wives IS unceitain With him passed away the most genuine representative of 
the wild, untameable nomads of Cential Asia, who, in the old Hun fashion, had 
built up for himself a giant empire over dead bodies and rumed cities A thiist 
for power and a savage joy in destruction were the guidmg motives of his policy 
The need of professing any nobler arms, even as a specious pietext foi his cam- 
paigns, was absolutelj’- unfelt by him And yet he was not wanting in those traits 
of rough honesty and magnanimity which aie ledeeming pomts in the heroes of 
nomadism, mdeed, a ceitain receptivity of civilization is apparent m him. The 
lesson which all the savage commanders of Central Asia learned m the end was 
destined to be revealed m him, and, above all, in his descendants Civilization, 
down-tiodden and bleedmg from a thousand wounds, showed itself the strongei in 
the spiritual contest, and crushed the obstmate piide of the prmees of the steppes, 
until at last they humbly did homage m chapels and temples to the ideals of the 
civilized world, and painfully accustomed then mad-clad hands to hold the pen 

(t) T/ie Admiimti ation of the Emp^ie under Genglm Khan — It was the suc- 
cessors of Genghis Khan who submitted to these influences, but already by the 
side of the gloomy blood-stained figure of the fust Mongol monaich a man had 
appeared whom the powerful nomad prince seemed to have chosen as a representa- 
tive and advocate of civilization This was Hi chu tsai (Yelm Chutsai), a scion 
of the loyal house of the Km, a Tungusian, and therefore acquamted with Chmese 
oultuie (cf pp 94 and 169) The motive that induced Genghis Khan to bring 
this membei of a hostile family to his court, and soon to entrust him with the 
complete mteinal admimstration, was ceitainly less the wish to promote the cul- 
ture of Ins Mongol subjects than the effort to organise his empire, and especially 
his revenue, on the model of Cluna This succeeded so well that Hi chu tsai con- 
tmued to hold his high position under the successors of Genghis Khan and until 
his death But it reflects fai more honour on him that he regarded himself at the 
same time as the advocate of an advanced civilization, that he boldly opposed the 
cruel commands of the monarch, protected the oppressed, and, wheievei he could, 
preserved the monuments of art from destruction He devoted his own property 
to these objects, oi employed it in collecting archives and msciiptions A number 
of these lattei and a few musical instruments composed the whole wealth which 
he was found to possess, when calumniatois suspected liis official admimstration 
In Genghis Khan and his ministei we see the embodiment, side by side, of two 
great and antagomstic pimciples, — barbaious despotism and civilized self-restraint 
These two men seem an epitome of the whole history of Central Asia 

It IS difficult to ascertain the extent of the Mongol Empire on the death of 
Genghis Khan, it was still an mcompleted structure (see map, p 174) The 
steppes of Mongolia and Southwest Siberia weie the immediate possessions of the 
new ruling nation, oi were governed, as the country of the Uigurians was, by native 
lulers m complete subjection to the conqueror Tuikestan might rank as con- 
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quered, wlieieas m Peisia the Mongol powei was still luseciuely established, and 
iTorthwest India had been laided lather than leally subjugated In China the 
empiie of the Western Hsia was completely annexed , the Nu chi, on the contiary, 
stiU offeied stubborn resistance in the provmces on the Lowei lloaiiglio 'Fhe 
extent of the Mongol influence toward the south is the most uncertain No Luge 
campaigns were undertaken in the Taiim basm or in Tibet , but probably a pait at 
least of the States m the oases of Eastern Turkestan voluntarily submitted Many 
of these petty States weie probably subject to the suzerainty of the Uiguiians, the 
Keiait, and other nations, and shared their fate, others, like Kashgar, had been 
already conquered in the wars against the Kharismians 

The constitution of the Mongol Empire was organised throughout on a military 
footing, and from this aspect was a mere lenewal of the ancient Central Asiatic 
system which obtained among the Huns and Turks All men capable oi beauug 
arms m the different tubes were enrolled by tens, hundreds, oi thousands The army 
lecruited its lanks from the young men of the subjugated districts, who were dis- 
tributed among the existing troops, or, if the country had voluntarily sui rendered, 
formed distinct regiments Standards of yak-tails oi hoise-tails, of which the most 
important were the nine-tailed Mongol ensign and the banner of the Khan made 
of four black horse-tails, were equally in accordance with Central Asiatic custom 
The nme-tailed flag denoted the nine gieat divisions or aimy corps into which the 
Mongolian levies were distiibuted Genghis Khan legulated the internal affaiis 
of his people by a senes of laws, most of which weie derived from tiaditious and 
earlier piecedents and were still suitable to the nomad life The attitude which 
he mamtained toward religion is noteworthy On the one side there is the evident 
wish to elevate the traditional ShamanisLic cieed by laying greater stie&s on the 
belief in the existence of a divine hemg , on the othei side, it is recommended that 
consideration be shown to all other lehgions and to then priests Public oliices, 
however, were not to he entrusted to the pnests Generally speaking, the enact- 
ments of Genghis Khan aie priucipall} concerned with militaiy matteis , at the 
same time they legulate family life m a veiy simple fashion, define tlie close time 
fur game, and make universal regulations of certain Mongol customs , such as, for 
instance, the slaughteimg of animals by slitting up the body, and the prohibition, 
of bathing, and so on In his lattei days Genghis Khan displayed some leaning 
toward Buddhism, but showed otherwise that indifferent toleration of the various 
leligious which is everywheie eharacteiistio of the Mongols Eeligious zeal, 
the excuse for so many cruelties, never prompted the massacres perpetrated by 
Mongols 

B The Mongol Empike down to its Partition 

The gieat nobles of the Mongol Empire met in solemn deliberation in 1227 on 
the banks of the river Kerulen (Kyiylun) m the uoithein steppe Genghis Khan 
by bis will had nominated as Ins snccessoi his third son Ogdai (Ogotai Khan, in 
Chinese, Wo kTio t‘ai, or T‘ai Tsunglj-who soon afteiwaid, at a gieat impeiial chet at 
Kaiakoium, received the homage of his subjects. Siuce Ogdai stiU conceded con- 
bideiahle poweis to 111 chu tsai, his father’s farst minister, the latter was able to 
continue the internal development of the empue,to organise thoioiighly the system 
of taxation, and to draw up lists of the men liable to mihtary service, thus laymg 
a firm foundation, which enabled the Mongol monarchs to extract the maximum 
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piofifc from the subjugated civilized countries without cmshing them completel;y 
The magmhcently executed organisation of the Mongol Empire, which at a later 
time moved the admiiation of Maico Polo,, was mamly the woik of this minister 

The couc[ueimg power of the united nomad peoples made bold advance under 
Ogdai Peisia, where the Kharismian Jelal ed-din had lecoveied a part of his 
inheiitance (cf p 173), was once moio subjugated, and the unfortunate prince was 
compelled to seek letuge in August, 1231, among the western mountains, wheie he 
was murdeied by Kuidish lobbers Ogdai himself directed his attention against 
China, where the empire of the Km (Nu Ghi) was skugghng for existence with 
failmg strength The piovinces of Pechdi, Hhantuug, Shausi, and Liautnng were 
then alieady in the possession of the Wonguls The Km held then own only to 
the south of the Hoangho m Shensi and Honan Tub (Tuhu, T'olei), the j oungest 
hi other of Ogdai, was commander-m-chief of the Mongols m most of the later 
battles The siege of the capital, Kaifongfn, at which the beleagiieied Chinese 
employed powder with great effect, was unsuccessfully attempted in the yeai 1232 
But subsequently an alliance was negotiated between the Mongols and the Chinese 
Empire of the southern Sung, which quickly crushed the resistance of the Kin 
In the yeai 1234 tire last emperor of the Nu ehi was defeated by a combined armj 
of Mongols and Chmese Shensi fell to the Mongols, Honan pimoipally to the 
Simg, although misunderstandings already arose between the allies which were 
piecursois of subsequent events The conquest of Noith Cliina was of paramomit 
impoitance to the Mongols Chinese civilization was the hist with which they 
had any lasting inteicouise, and thus the political institutions of Chma served m 
many lespeots as models for the wild people of the steppes, while the ITiguiian 
civilization, which had oiiginally been imitated, sank into tlie background The 
ancient puwei of Chma mi transforming and absoihmg the peoples of the steppe 
giadually asserted itself moie strongly TJie faithei the Mongols penetiated mto 
th^Middle Kmgdom', the more Chinese they became, until at last the disruption 
o^^'^ie gigantic woild-empue mto the distiicts of Cential Asia on the one side and 
, i''Chiin on the other was mevitahle 

The forces which were set free by the overthrow of the Km were destined to 
extend the Mongol Empire towanl the west The Mongol liordes under the com- 
mand of Batu swept on after 1235 agamst Europe, where the protection of the 
fiontieis lay m the hands of the Russian pimoes Ria/an was captured on Decem- 
ber 21, 1237, and on Fehniaiy 14, 1238, Vladimir feU on the Khasma The Rus- 
sian chiefs had to submit to the suzerainty of the Mongols, while Kief was 
destioj ed on December 6, 1240'. Poland was now ravaged, Duke Boleslav V, the 
Modest (01 the Chaste), was foiced by Sandomir to take letuge m Himgaiy, and 
a mixed army of Poles and Germans undei Henry II of Lowei Silesia was anni- 
hilated at Liegnitz on April 9; 1241 But tlieie, at the edge of the steppe legion, 
the western march of J^idar (Peta) and his Mongols ended They tinned to 
Hungaiv, which Batu himself had already mvaded (Maich, 1241) There was 
immmeat danger that these Mongols would establish themselves fiimly in the 
Hungarian steppe, and that Hungary would, now, as on seveial previous occasions, 
lieoome the ne.st of piedatoiy swarms of nomads, who would perpetually harass 
Europe The Magyars suffered the very fate which then- forefathers had inflicted 
on so many prosperous countries The Mongols seemed, m the summer and autumn, 
of 1241, to have formed the intention of making lOom for themselves and of exteimi- 
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natmg tlie inhabitants HoNvever, on the tidings of the dtalh of tlie CTieal Klinn 
Ogdai, which ocourred at Kaiakoimn on Deoenihei Ll , the) i evolved, in tlio 
spring of 1242, to withdiaw thiough KiiiTiaiiia to Jliissia 

The expansive powei of the Mongol Eni])iie naci even then immense (see 
the map, p 174, " Cential Asia in the Times of flenghis Klian and Innur”) 
While war was being waged m Em ope, Ogdai’s aiinies thiealened Irak and ^Isia 
Mmor Like Tiiikish aimies eaiher and latei, the Mongols used tlie load (hnuigh 
Armenia, and lepeatedly attemxited to attack Bagdad Hmiultaneousl) theic began 
in Ghma the attack on the kmgdom of the sontliein Hung, whose piinies, iii blind 
infatuation, had helped to destio) the bulvaik of tlieir powei, tlie einpiie of the Km 
The troops of tbe Sung held for a long time the hues of the luuhlle Honuglio and 
of the Weiho by dint of hard hghting, at the same time the contest was lagmg m 
Szechwan on the upper Yangtse Kiang, duiiug which, at the siege of Lu-elumg, a 
strong Mongohan army was almost totally destioyed Thcie also the death of 
Ogdai temporaiily put an end to the operations 

The Gieat Khan had bequeathed the empire to one of his giandsous, a minor, 
but in 1241 the first wife of Ogdai, Nai ina ohen (Jiuakma), usmped the legency m 
his place Hr chu tsai, the aged chancellor of the fust two Great Khans, ivho wished 
to secnie to the clefiauded lieu his lights, died suddenly The emptess now suc- 
ceeded in carrying at a gieat luruUai, or impeiial diet, the nomination of her son 
Ku) uk Khan (Gajuk , m Chinese, Kuoi yu, or Tmg Tsung) as soveieign (1246) 
Thus ended an luteneguiim which had greatly impaired the aggiessive powei s of 
the Mongols It is this which paitly explains why in many places, eb])ecially 
when confioiitiug the wesLein States of Emope, the policy of conquest, notwith- 
standing all sorts of thieatemng piepaiations, was abandoned Besides this, envo) s 
of the pope (p 9R) had appealed at the diet, m oidci to adc the Mongols to abstain 
from fuitlier exi)editioiis agamst tlie Chiistians It is true that thej had nutated 
the self-conscious soveieigns of a woild-empue Nevertheless the mutual hostility 
of the Christians and the Mongols to the Mohammedans seemed to offei the basis for 
an understanding, esjieciaUy m S}ria, wlieie Ciusaders and Mongols veie foiced to 
stand by one another Indeed, finally, theie appealed some pmspect of conveiting 
even the Mongol dynasty to Christianity, and of thus winning a mighty triumph 
foi the Church 

Kuyuk turned hrs attention principally to the east and attacked Koiea, which 
at the same time might form a budge to Japan He died, bower ei, m the year 1248, 
and Mangu Khan (Mgngko, or Hsien Tsung), a son ot Tuli and grandson of Genghis 
Khan, came to the throne, although only aftei long deliberations b\ the great nobles 
(1251) The gigantic extent of the Mongol Empue of that day is shown by the 
length of tune required to summon and assemble the gieat councils of the realm 
The decay of the unwieldy stiucture was only a question of lime Mangu himself 
took the first step toward it when he nominated his hrothei Kublai^ governor- 
general m China (Monan, or “the countries south of the deseib”), and thus placed 
hrs destined successor under the lanmediata influence of Chmese cmbzation The 
Mongol dynasty was fated to become Chinese at no very distant date 

Eor the tune being, lionevci, the fiontieis of the Mongol Empire continued to 
expand under Mangu Tibet, hitherto protected by its situation, was attacked and, 
as Marco Polo testifies, was completely devastated A second advance, undei the 
leadership of Hulagu agamst Iiak and Syria, was momentous in results The war 
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was first waged with tlie Assassins, whose eastern oi Persian hianch was almost 
exteiininated (Jiokn ed-dui Chersh ah, killed on ISTovembei 19, 1256, see Vol III, 
p 368) The Mongol aims were then turned against Bagdad, which the feeble 
resistance of the iiilmg khalif failed to sa\e A fiighttul massacie almost esteimi- 
nated the whole population of this leligioiis capital of the Islam woild The hos- 
tihty then eimced by the Mongols to the Mohammedan faith stiengthened tlie hope 
that the Mongols would let themselves be won over to tfimstiaiiity Chnstuns did, 
■'indeed, obtain a favouied position at the Gieat Khan’s coiiit, but Maugu legaided 
baptism and othei iites merely as a soit of convenient magic toimiila Tlie 
behaviom of the imoithodox Nestoiiau and Aimenian piiests could not but conhim 
him in this belief The Mongol pimces must have had vcty ha/y notions as to the 
inner moaning of the various religions, the ceiemonies of winch they occasionally 
observed. 

After a gieat part of Syria and Asia Mmor had been lavaged, the attention of the 
Mongol soveieign was once moie diieoted to the dominions of the soiithein Sung, 
which weie now vigoiously attacked foi some successive years Kublai, who had 
satisfactoiily averted the disfavour which threatened him, conquered the western 
boxdeilands of the Chmese Empire, Szechwan and Yunnan, and, by advancing hia 
armies as fai as Tongkiug and Cochin China, suirounded Southern China on all 
sides Once more the death of the Gieat Khan temporauly biought the opeiations 
to a standstill Mangu died m the year 1259, and aU the Mongol leadeis went off 
to the Taitai steppe to attend the impel lal diet, 

G The Fall of the Mongol Woeld-Empirb 

(a) The Beg'tnning of the Fidl — The fall of the gigantic empme could no 
longer be delayed It was not meiely due to the enormous size of the Mongol 
State, and the impossibility of preseivmg the unity of the realm in the face ot such 
immense distances Stdl moie destiiictive was the mfliieuce of the different civd- 
izatiuns which eveiywhere foiced their way, as it weie, tlnough the layer of sand 
spiead over them by the storm-wind of the deseit a spuitual revolution was 
at woik 

If Kiihlai was on the pouit of bemg tianstormed into a civdized Climese, the 
western governois felt themselves suiiounded by the civilizations of Western Asia 
and Eiiiupe, while the ancient and genuine Mongol spiiit m its pumitive bai- 
hansm was only to be found in the steppes of Central Asia The foice of the 
geogiaphical position, which had fiisb called to life the eailiev States and civiliza- 
tions, made itself again nresistibly felt, out of the piovmces ot the Mongol woild- 
empiie weie formed once moie national States imdei the lule of dynasties of 
Mongol oiigin The way m which the fall would take place depended on the 
pomt to which the centre of giavity of the empue was shifted If towaid the 
east, then the west at once wiested itself free, it towaid the civilized counfciies of 
the west, it was a natural consequence that China should attain independence 
under a Mongol rulei 

In 1260 the choice of the Mongols fell on Kublai Khan (Chmese, H‘u pi lie, 
Shi Tsu7 or Wen wu Huang ti) , by this election the ceutie of giavity was shifted 
towaid the east Kublai still mdeed was leokoned the supreme loid of all Mon- 
gols; but in truth he ruled only the eastern sLeppe-diatiicts o^Cential Asia and 
VOL n — 12 
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the paiLs of China hitheito couqueied Iian and the possessions in Sina and 
Asia Minoi fell to Ins brotliei Hulaqu, m Kipcliak, the steppe cnunliy of “West 
Siberia and the adjouiing Euiojiean legioiis, the descendants of Eatii luled, and 
other Mongol dynasties weie being foimed in TuikesLan 

Chinese civilization now triumphed in the mam eastern empiie What con- 
rpieinig enmgy still existed among the Mongol people was employed on the sulpu- 
gation of the empne of the southern Sung and on futde attacks against Jaimip aitei 
the disordeis in Mongolia which followed on the change of aoveieigiis had been 
quieted Seiious opeiatious against the Sung weie not commenced iiiitiL the } eai 
1267, and twelve >eais elapsed befoie the imal lesistance of the Southeiu Chiuebe 
was ended But whde Kiiblai thus won tlie dommiou o\ er the whole of China, he 
was thicateued by the danger of losing his possessions in Cential Asia tluongh 
rebellions Mongol piinces At Kaiakorura, m the jeais 1260 to 1261 appealed*’ a 
rival empeio), Alipuko, oi Ankbuga A giandson of Ogdai, Kaidu by name, 
lebelled, and held out till his death in 1301 Baiau, however, to whom the victoij 
oyei the Sung is chiefly to be asciibed, biougbt Mongolia, with the old capital 
Aarakoium, once more into the possession of lus mastei Eublai himself resided 
fmni the fust m Peking (Khan Baligli, Oambaluc, p 98), and thus aunounced 
that ho was more Chinese than Mongol The histones of China have lecogmsed 
this fact, since, after 1280, they tieat the Mongol reigmng house of Kublai as 
a psmuno Chinese dynasty The fiiiLhei destinies of this dynasty aocoidiufily 
belong to the lustoiy of Cential Asia in a very restuoted degiee, especially alter 
the death oi Kublai (1294), whose name had testified to some sort of iruamnaiv 
cohesion between the vanous fiagineuts of the Mongol Empue still 

ludgmeut on the ciumblmg woild-empiie, 
and asks what its eflect on the civilization ot maulcmd was, will, as he turns over 
the reeoids of that hlood-stamed peuod, be filled hist with a feelmg of abhonence 
and of despair of any piogiess or of any lesiiUs of higher cultnie Is it alwais 

forwaid to succumb to 

boLx S fb ^ aie mtoxicated with battle and 

bootj until they aie maddene<l with an aimless and hideous lust fez miirclei ? 
Have flomishing towns, blled with the products ot ait and science, been laiseriy 

he binof stsnrr''T that uido hoides may stamp them into 

the blnod-staiimd eaith, as a wanton child breaks his toy fium a senseless hue of 
destuictiuii? True it m that on no page of history does the old Cruelty of nature 
and destiny that ciuelty which sacrifices a thousand lues m oidei to^nieseive a 
few favoured individuals, staie us so deiisivelv in the f .pa Tf eseive a 

tuta of senlieot mm bleerl to denlh under the sab.ee «t 11, e nomad ““rfeemflo 

t air,‘S ““ ■' “ “'■'““e ™ 

not only wreak destiuelion, bnt it punhed the atmosnhere ifw 
who first put an end to the soot of nnirdoiers. tS 

an isolated example of this pmifymg power Ear hmher v«? ^ but not 

to the fact that once again, although tea brief pmoSdir i? ' 
mand of a barbarous people, all the oivilizod countries of the Old 
f.« mlorcoursomth eaoholtat, aUtbo mda war. tempoid/opl”*^ f 
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seutatives of eveij- nation appeared at the couit of Ivaiakoium Chinese aitisans 
weie settled tlieie, Persian and Aiinenian mei chants met the envois of the pope 
and othei Westein poweis , a goldsmith fiom Pans (p 99) constiucLed foi Mangu 
the duet oinanient of his couit, a silvei tiee, theie weie numeious Arabs m the 
service of the lihan, and Buddhist piiests laid the civilization of India at his feet 
These lepiesentatives of ditteient civilizations must have leacted on each olhet 
Foi the isolated kingdom of China in paiticular the Mongol age maiked the influx 
of new and stimulating ideas (see the plate, p 168; Aiahiau iviitmgs weie 
fiequently tianslated mto Oliinese, Peisun astionomeis and mathematicians came 
in*' ^the country, daimg Emopean tiavelleis also ioimd many oppoi timities to 
cdnmuiucate then knowledge The keen zest foi learning exhibited by the bettei 
lait of the Mongols seemed to communicate itself to the Chinese, and foi a peuod 
,,o overcome the stiff conseivatism of the old self-oeiitied civilized nation 

(b) The Westetn Sulions of the Divided — While the history of the 

Eastern Mongol Empiie was gradually becoming a chapter of Chinese histoiy, an 
Iianiau State was developing m the west with a Mongol dyuastj, which it is usual 
henceforth to designate as the dj nasty of the Ilkhaiis Hulagu, who m Maiigu’s 
time had consolidated the conquest m Peisia and had added othei pai ts oi West- 
ern Asia to them, must he leckoned as au mdependeiit soveieign afiei the acces- 
sion of Kublai, althougli a semblance of dependence was pieseived Aftei the 
captuie of Bagdad, Hulagu had oouqueied some of the petty Mohammedan pimces, 
and thus put himself on good teims with the Chiistiaiis m Aimenia and PalesLine 
But when an Eg}ptian aimy inflicted a heavy defeat on his general, Kotboga, not 
far fiom Tibeiias, the Mongol advance was checked in that diicction also (1260) 
The attempts of Hulagu to lecoiiqiiei Syiia led to fiiglitful massaoies, but had uob 
been crowned with aii> leal success when Hulagu died, 126,6 

His successoi, Ahnka (Ahaga), was in consequence lestucted to Peisia and Iialc, 
thus lealismg the idea of au Iiaman empiie iiudei a Mongol dynasty (Vol III, 
p 371) The irony of fate willed that Abaka was foiced immediately, accoidmg to 

I Temujin (Genglua KUau, ISOd-liOT) 
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the old Iiaman policj . to take raeasiues for piotectmg lus realm against In', own 
countrymen, the Mongols of Ivipchak, who thieatened to invade the laud thiough ihe 
GiUieasian Gate horn Deibend, and had already come to an nudeist.iudinu vijh 
the Eg) pLians, the arch foe's ot Abaka Nothing shows inoie cleaily how oompleto 
the fall of the Mongol Enijiiie then was War now began on the uihei fiontun ot 
Iian, toward Tinlrestan, winch had long been threatened, since the ilongols of 
Jagatai invaded Khoiasan, and were only driven out of Persia by Abaka’s victoiy 
at Herat A final attempt to letovci Syiia ended, howeiei, in the defeat of Aljaka 
at Emesa (1281) In that same year Abaka died, and with his successoi the lians- 
foiination of the dynasty seemed to he completed The prince, oiiginallv a bap- 
tised Gluistian, and bi other of the deceased, openly adopted the Mohaiuniedan 
leligiou undei the iiaiue of Ahmed, and thus snapped the last bond of iiiiiuii with 
Ills unruly C'euLial Asiatic biethien This step was, howevei, piematiiie The 
Chiibtiaus of Ariuenia aud Geoigia, the mainstay of the einpiie, weie lOused to 
ominous excitement, aud the Mongols could not make up then mmds so quickly to 
abandon tbeu hatied of Islam and its foUoweis Eebellious ensued, the leaders of 
whicli called in the help of the far -oil Gieat Khan, Kublai Ahmed was deposed, 
aud his nephew Aigun gained the sovereignty Tlien followed a period of dis- 
fcni bailees aud leiiewcd faghtiiig in Syiu, which was favomable to the Mongols, 
espenallv in the time ot the llkhan Gliazan (1295-1304), but ended later in 
rejieated disasteis Uudei Ghazau, who lieucefoiwaid helped Islam to victory, the 
einpae of the Xlkliaiis Lemporaiily acquned new power, but a reconciliation with 
the Mohammedaii woild was not efiected, and the zeal of the Ohnstians for the 
Mongol dynasty soon cooled 

XJiidei the successois of Gliazan the empue became disoiganised, but the sem- 
blance at least of unity was keyit up until the death of the Ilklian Abu Said Baha- 
diii (1335) 'J'he disruption then began which lepeated on a small scale the fate 
of tlie Mongolian woild-empiie The piovinces became independent, and the 
llkhan letained a meie shadow of dignity without any real power In 1336 round 
Bagdad, nndoi sheikh Hasan Busuig (d 1356), the eimi of tlie Jelau, was foimed 
the omyme of lire Ilkhaui, winch acquned fresh power, but finally was destroyed 
in the struggle with the Mozaffauds and Timm (1393-1405) In 1410 died the 
last of the Illchani but one, Ahmed ben Owais, as a pusouei of the Tiiioomau 
piuiee Kaia Yusuf (Vol Ifl, p 376) 

The dynasties winch had been foimecl mthe steppe legious of West Siberia and 
Turkestan weie bettei able to maintain then mdividiiality than the Mongol princes 
of China and Iran, it was from these dislucts that the second gieat advance of 
the Mongols under Timur sLaited In Tuikestan arose the empire of Jagatai 
(Zagatai, Mflwara’i-imhi ^ Ihansoxama), which took its name from one of the sons 
of Genghis Khan, and at the time of its gieatest prosperity comprised all the coim- 
tnes on the Oxua and Jaxaites, as well as the greatest pait of the Taiim basin 
The prevailing religion in these regions was Islam , sectarians of that faith had 
there offered the Mongols m 1232 a more obstinate resistance than the native 
princes had pieviously done At an early period one of the Mongol soveieigns 
had gone over to the teaching of Mahomet, although the bulk of the people 
had not followed his example Since there were no external enemies left, the 
natnial effect was that the Mongols soon fought among themselves Disputes as 
to the succession, aud lebellions were endless , the legitimate reignmg dynasty 
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of tlie line of Genghis Khan sank into the backgionnd after 1358, nnd a govern- 
ment by a mayor of the palace took its place, winch obvioufaly could not leinain 
uucontested in the hands of any one fainilj Some piovinces became absolutely 
independent , foi example, Kashgai, which was the most pow'eiful State in those 
paits in 1369, when Timui first appealed on the scene I'he Mongolian djmasty 
of the Shaibanids, though tempoiaiily oveithiown, did not disappear, but after 
the fall of Timm’s dynasty (1494) soon laised itself again to the thione of 
Samaikaud and Bokhara, which it held in the male hue until 1599, and m the 
female rurtil 1868 

The kmgdom of Kipchak (the Golden Hoide), which, loiighly spealcmg, com- 
prised Uie lowlands of Western Siberia and Eastern Europe, showed greater 
stability thin the Jag.itai A moie vigoious foieign policy was both possible 
and uecessaiy tlie.s, .nd Imlped to bmd the Mongols closely together The com- 
mand of llussia, that land of constant feiment, the wais with Poland and Byzan- 
tium, and the laids over the Caucasus mto Westem Asia, kept alive the old warlike 
aidour of the conquest-loving nation The countiies which latei formed the kmg- 
dom of Kipchak weie hist paitially subdued by Ju]i (Tiischi), the eldest son of 
Genghis Khan, and then weie completely hiought iindei the dominion of the Mon- 
gols by Batu (see pieoeding genealogical table) The expedition of Batii to Cen- 
tral Euiope ended the period of gieat conquests in nowcs*" Tlie Mongols weie 
unable to hold then position in Huugaiy and Poland, which were both attacked 
again m 1254, and Kiissia alone remained completely m then hands Bain, who 
died in 1256, had been piactically an mdependent iiilei He was succeeded, with- 
out opposition fiom the Gieat Khan, Kublai, by his younger hi other Beikai (Beieke, 
Baraka, Binka), who was soon mvolved m contests with the Itaniau soveieign of 
the Mongols, Abaka The highest civilization in the kingdom of Kipchak was 
then found in the Camea The towns of the Crimea had floiinshed since ancient 
times, and had inoieased in piospeuty undei the Mongols, the countiy had main- 
tained its inteicomse with By zantium and Southern Euiope The influence of 
this advanced culture was noticeable in the Mongohan piinces Many'' of them, m 
spite of then soldiei-hke roughness, appieciated scientific puisuits, tued to duiw 
learned men to their ooiut, and showed towaid the lepiesentatives of the different 
religions that toleiance -which is peihaps the most pleasing trait m the Mongol 
charactei It must be admitted that the hopes which weie so often entei tamed of 
winning the Mongolian pimces completely over to one definite religion were long 
umealised 

The histoiy of the kingdom of Kipchak is full of constant wars against all 
neighboms on the west and the south, and of dynastic disputes and msuiiections 
at home Fait of it belongs to the couise of Eussiaii histoiy (Vol V) The Mon- 
gol age does not imply for Eussia a hnef and bloody inteilude, as it does for most 
other Western countiies , on the contraiy, the nomads of the steppes seem foi a 
time to have associated so much with the native population that at the piesent 
day indelible traces of that affinity aie left on the national Eussian chaiacter 
A still closei amalgamation was paitly pievented by the circumstance that finally 
the d’i nasty of Kipchak in the time of XTzbeg (Usbek, 1312-1340) went over to 
Islam, and thus lepelled the Chiistian Eussians in the same way as the Persian 
Mongols offended the Aimcnians and Georgians Aftei 1360 the kingdom was 
filled with disturbances, and it was only the union of the White and the Blue 
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Hoides byToktamish (1378) and the imasion of Timm (1391 and 1395) that 
tempoianly lestoied uidei, hut with the reault that, aftei the death oi 1 oklamis t 
m 140G, the disoiders mciea&ed and the powei of the kingdom continually diiniii- 
ished In the fifteenth century the Crimea, with the adjoining parts of Southern 
Eussia, was all that remained of the once mighty lealiu of Kipcluik In the } cai 
1502 the “ Golden Houle” died out, and the kingdom completely bioke up 

Hie Nogai, a bianch of the Mongol Jujis, toimed ui I4b6 a kingdom luund 
Astrakhan, winch fell bef 01 e the attacks of the gi and duke of Moscow lunther 
to the noith arose in 1438 the Khanate of Kasan, and m the Ciimea a small Mou- 
gtd State, founded in 1420 with the help of Tiiikey, to which it agreed to pay 
tribute, held its own until its incoipoiation with Kussia in the year 1783 

D Timor (Tamerlauk) 

With the fall of the Mongol Empiie in the time of Zublai the era of the gieat 
conipiests was vntually closed, although laids and hoidei wais still lasted foi a 
long time The subjugation of Southern China hiought the easleiu Mongols com- 
pletely undei the influence of Ohmese Givili7alion The more westerly of the 
Mongol States did nob show any fiuthei power ot similar expansion The must 
striking pi oof of this shignation is the fact that no attempt was made to compiei 
India, although the gates to this countiy, so alluring to every gieat Asiatic cou- 
(pieioi,-weie in Mong<d hands, and although the Mongols had alieady tiaveised the 
Punjab in the time of Genghis Khan A fiesh and powei ful impulse, which united 
a xiarb of the ancient Mongol powei once moie under one ruler, was needed in Older 
to reach this last goal 

(a) The EeijiiMing of Timii) 's Cai eci — It seems at fust sight stiange that the 
new tide of conquest flowed fiom Tuikestau, from the kingdom of Jagatai (Zagatai),. 
that IS to say, fiom tlie Mong(d State which was most lent by mteinal wais and 
showed the least eneigetic foieign policy But these dissensions were actually a 
proof that the ancient Mongol lo% e of hghtmg was all-powerful there, and that 
the foices and impulses of nomadism had remamed there ummpaiied The nomad 
tribes of Tuikeslan, who weie only superficially Mongolian, and who, long before 
the time of Genglus Khan, had repeatedly made victorious inroads mto Iian and 
India, supplied the most splendid material to a leader who knew how to mould 
them mto a loyal and devoted army While Mongolia proper, which had spread 
its armies ovei half the globe, was now poor m men and no longer a theatre for 
great enterpuses, Turkestan had every claim to become the foremost power of the 
nomad woild All that was leipiiied was a master will 

Cmhzation may have tiied her arts on the forefatheis of Timur, that true child 
of the deceit, who was bom. the son of a Mongol general, on April 8, 1836 They 
had lived for some himdicd years oi so as the feudal loids of the small district of 
Kash (Shaai, Shehnsebs), m the very heait of the civilized world of Turkestan, 
to the south of the prosperous towm of Samarkand But Timur’s character shows 
barely a tiace of these influences In his lelalions to his native soil he is true to 
the nomad bout The hi lie enuntrj ot Kash seived him indeed as a startmg-pomt 
fur his fust operations, hut he soon shook himself free fiom it, and fought hlce a 
Boldi^i of fortune whoso tine home is among the moving tents of his camp, — who 
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to-day has undei him a mighty army recruited or impiessed fiom every nation, 
and to-moiiow witli a few faithlul followers is seeking a iirecaiious refuge in the 
mountain goiges oi the deseit The vmd contrasts, so usual among nomads, be- 
tween haishness and magnanimit} , between cruel contempt for the life of stiangeis 
and despeiate giief foi his kinsmen and his friends, aie lepeated in Timui Like 
a trae Mongol, he was indiffcient m leligious questions, but — and this one evil 
tiait he leaint fiom the oi\ilized peoples — he could play the Mohammedan 
fanatic when it seived his pm pose He knew how to disgiuse his wailike expeili- 
tiQiis, occasionally undei a specious veil of piety 

In the yeai ld5S the realm of dagatai was in the most despeiate disorder The 
khan, lju>an Kuli, had become a meie puppet m the hands of liis mayois of the 
palace , but even the family which luled in Ins place saw itself in tins same year 
depnved of all influence by a gcueial levolt of the vassal piinces, and the kmgdom 
broke up into its sepaiate provinces In the wars which these new piincipahties 
continually waged on one auothei, Qutb ed-dm Amu Timui, as a nephew of the 
reigning piiuce of Kash, found oppoitumties of gaiumg distinction, and used them 
to the tuU The fiist attempts to leconstitute the Slate undei a cliff eient iiile, 
stalled in Kashgai, the pnnee of which, Togliluq Timui (descended from Jagatai 
m the sixth degiee), appeals to ha\e extended his influence as fai as the Altai Moun- 
tains In the }eais lIJjQ and 1360 theairaies of Kashgai advanced victoiiously to 
Western Turkestan, Timni fc),ind it politic to ]om them, and he cuutiived that 
aftei the fall of his uncle the pimoipalitj of Kash should come to his sliaie But 
it must have soon been obvious that theie was not much to gam in tins wa> He 
soon reappeaied in the held, hut this time as an ally of the emu Hosaiu, who, tis 
a descendant of the family of the Mayors of the Palace, had held out in Kabul 
and now leasseited Ins claims to the supreme powei In the yeai 1360 the two 
allies expeiienced the most stiange vicissitudes, being at one time victois, at anothei 
fugitives and even pnsoneis But after yeais of hglitmg, foitune mclmed to their 
side, a change of sovereign in Kashgar gave them hieathing time, and in 1363 
they weie able to enthrone as Idian at Samaikaud a new puppet of the family of 
Jagatai, Kabul Sultan It is not surprising that Timm now tiied to put aside his 
oveiloid Hosain , but he met with an ovei whelming defeat in 1366 He con- 
trived, however, to obtam the foigiveness of Hnsam m 1367 and to regain his 
mflueuee Aftei bettei piepaiations, his attempt succeeded in 1369 Hosain was 
captuied and executed, and a council of the lealm nominated Timui to he supreme 
Gieat Khan (Cha Klian) The nominal sovereignty of the descendants of Genghis 
Khan was not termmated foi some time Suyurghatmish was succeeded m 1388- 
1397 by his sou Mahmud as khan of Tiansoxania 

(&) Timur’s Campaigns — The new"Loid of the Woild” began with West 
Tmkestan for his sole possession, and even of that terntoiy parts remained to be 
conquered Yusuf Beg of Kharismia, winch then comprised Khiva and Bokhara, 
defied Timur continually, and was not completely defeated until 1379 Kamai 
ed-dm of Kashgai, m spite of lepeated campaigns (1375-1376), could nevei he 
completely vanquished It urns only when West Turkestan was entirely subju- 
gated that the great wais and laids of Tiinui, fiaught with such consequences foi 
civilization, began with an attack on Peisia, which then, like Jagatai at an eailier 
time, was broken up into seveial mdependent principalities The separate States 
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could noLrcsisltheumteLl power of Tuikestan, Ivlioia'^aii (w lUi the Scilu'ilaui] 
All Miiaggad) and Heiat (with the last KiiiUd Ghagalh ed-diii I'li Ui) Die .m, icnt 
bulwarks of Iran against the nomads, weie the hist to succu.jb holnu* ilic atUick 
of Tiraiu (1381) In the yeais 1386-1387 iho Mongolian aini\ lougliL u 
Aimenia, the Tuikomans, and the Ilkhani (.lelans) of llagdad The > 1.11 J S8S 
saw the teriible oveithiow of the Iiaman national ytates ot the Mo/allai i A u lin li 
had been foimed in Faisistan (the ancient Peisis), Human, and Kiiuhslan, and the 
complete destruction of Ispahan, the capital ol Pcisia I'he invasion oi Tin Lostaii 
by the imgiatefnl Ivhan Toktamish of Kipchak called Timm awaj fioin Teisia m 
1388-1391 He was then completely occupied with the subjugation ot ilie 'rauni 
hasm In 1392 he leappeared m Peisia and laid the countiy waste, since most 
of the detliioned piiiices, even the Mo/jnffaiids, liad paitiallj zegamed tlieii domin- 
ions The race of the Mozaffaiids was this time exterminated In 139 1 Aiiueiua 
and Kurdistan weie occupied once more 

It was most unfoitunate for the subjugated oountiies that Timur hj Ins hue of 
conquest was always aUuied fiom vanquished legions to other parts of Ins teiuloiios 
The native princes then found oppoilunities to lecover then dominions foi a time , 
wheieupoii Timiir would letaliate Timui’s imagination revelled :ii lioriois, he 
aimed at stiikmg leiror fai and wide He delighted m laising toweis of skulls or 
hiulduig gigantic monuments of coipses and living prisoncis 

A momentous campaign m India called Tiniui away fiom Peisia on tins pai- 
tioiilai occasion The mfluence of the Mongols seems to have been asseited lieie 
and there in Noithern India on the east side of the Indus Independent boidei- 
tribes impeded, as now, the communications between Afghanistan and the valley 
of the Indus Beyond the Indus lay Mohammedan States In 1398 pait of the 
border-tribes were conquered after a labouous campaign under the peisunal com- 
mand of Timui Meanwhile a giand&on of Timui, Pir Mohammed, captuied 
IMultan aftei a six mouths’ siege, and the comhmed forces then advanced befoie 
Delhi The city fell into the hands of Timm after a bloody battle The con- 
queior then maiched beyond the Ganges, and letiuned to Samaikaud in 1399 
laden with immense booty 

The attacks on the West were now at once renewed In 1399 Timm was in 
Oeorgia, which he cruelly devastated, but his looks weie alieady fixed on Asia 
Minoi, wheie the Oamaiis had founded their empire, and on Syua, which was undei 
Egyptian nile The Osman war began m the yeai 1400 with the siege of the city 
of Siv as, which resisted so long that Timur after taking it desisted for the time from 
further opei-ations m that quaitei ^ He advanced, instead, against the feebly defended 
Syiia, the noithem pail of which, inoluduig Damascus, fell into Ins hands Bagdad 
also, where Aliinecl ibn Owais had established himself, was raptured The storm 
then broke on the heads of the Osmans In the middle of 1402, the Turkish aimy 
was defeated neai Angola hy the forces of Timur Sidtan Bajazet I himself was 
taken prisoner, and Asia Minor totally laid waste Faiaj of Egypt, who feared a 
sinnlai fate, acltnowledged the supremacy of Timur 

Thus the “lame” Timui (Timra-i-leng, Timur-lenk = Tamerlan) had again 
' united the three chief western portions of the Mongol world-empire, Jagatai, 
Kipchak, £md Persia, and widened then frontiers still more (see the map, “ Cen- 
tral Asia in the Times of Genghis Khan and Timur,” p 174) When he once 
more convened a great council of the realm at Samarkand m the year 1404 he 
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Tnp 'llic iniiMiuc of Gm Anm ,xl S.iinaikauil, Loiitainnii; the tomb oi Tiimn The iniiKniii'' 
Imiltliii" with Its dome of tile'*, vludi luve pUMixcd then spkudid gU/e, its liiti\ 1 ii ide-- and 
liKjiiil {{ill a. UN, dales liuiii Die peuod of Die A[om,Mli,iu tDiUiucuii, wlm made S iiiiai hand lns 
L ipital aliout 1 ino 

Botloiii The toiiil) Ilf Tinuii iiid lii-, iLdatimi", iiiuh i the duiiie of Die mosijiie of Giu Aiiiii it 
Sauiaikaiid The bkiek stone w lUi a uack in the middle is the tomb of the 1011^110101 It is a 
Mn!;le hloek, heiiii out of diiik giceii jade, iiid of 1111 ah iilable \ aliio 'Lfu slab has fjieii hiokiii 
aoioss by some iiiikiiowiL hand biljieistitimis Ilfohammedniis (\\ ho 1 ousulei the sjdiiituis to be 
iiifallible leonedies ay mist all iiiteiiial dist isi's) and Itiissi 111 eolhelois lim kiioekcd oil jiieies 
ot il Aiioidliiy to the fst Peteisbiuo eoiiespondent ot the “ Diilv Chioiiiele,” the tomb i\as 
jiinmieied by lobbeis in Oelobei, lOOl Tliej not only destioyud the jiueckss stoin ol Tiiiiiti, 
but Liiiiied off all the laliiabks lioiu the mosque, wbuli, iiutwithsf iiiduiq its luteiesliiiy iiiseiip- 
tioiis, was lelt iiiij'u.iided 

(AlosDi fioni F1.111,! \ Selniar^i’s “ Turkestan " Fu'ibiuj' 1111 Bieisyuii, Ileiiki, 1000 ) 
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explained to his magnates that only one gieat undeitaking Avas left him, the con- 
quest of Olnna But this time a kindlj fate spaieil tlie piospeious Chmese 
Empne An aimy of two huudied tliousand men was aheady m the held, when 
death cut shoit his plans on Behiiiaiy 18 He died of fe\ei at the age of sixty- 
nine yeais (see the mseited illustiation, “ The Giii-Ainii Mosque m Samaikand, 
with tlie Tomb of Timm ”)i The spiiit of boundless ambition and conquest was 
once moie embodied m him, hut it died with him, and the down-tiodden seeds of 
cultuie weie fiee to spiuig up agam if life ivas still m them Tlie age of the 
gieat nomad empnes debmtely closed with Tiiuui, but not befoie it had pio- 
duced endless mi&eiy and had rent the ancient ciiili/ation of Western Asia to 
a few shieds 

Timm’s cnipiie had been only held togethei by the peisonality of the rulei, and 
it ciiimblod away even in his liands so soon as his attention was too closely iiveted 
m any 0^3 iii^jtion The teiiu “empne” is almost too pieteutious foi this polit- 
ical structure which meiits lathei the name of militaiy clespotism Tlie national 
basis was almost entnely lephiced by the purely military The bodj that took the 
field was not a levy fium defined distiicts, but the leciiuted 01 mipiesscd followeis 
of the individual leaders Eveiy campaign was an undeitaking at the common 
cost, the supreme command being m the hands of Timur The tioops weie not 
paid by Tiimn, but by the geneials,who looked to lecoup themselves with mteiest 
If by so doing they amassed excsssive wc-lth, Tiinui simply oidaiued that all sec- 
tions of the aimy should be sticngthened Eveiy leadei then was foiced to employ 
his foitune m enlisting moie soldiers Such an aimy could natmally only be kept 
on foot so long as it was fighting It would soon have eaten itself away in peace 
time Thus behind Timui’s uubiidled lust for wai, winch entirely coriesponded to 
his chaiactei, theiewas a compelling foice fiom which he could not, with safety 
to himself, withdraw He possessed an ainiy ready to hand only so long as he 
waged war and obtained booty, and, as long only as this aimy lemamed loyal to 
him, he was lord of a gigantic empne He was confronted by the national luleis, 
whose existence was moie firmly rooted in the soil, but who weie seldom able to 
face the rushing torrent of his enormous hosts 

J? The Descendants of Timue 

With the death of Timm these opposing forces weie ceitam soon to regain the 
upper hand No course was left to the descendants of the mighty conqueioi but 
to submit to them or to give a national tinge to their own policy, a course for 
winch the earlier Mongol dynasties fumished a precedent Eor the moment, 
indeed, the aimy, the mvmcible weapon of Timui, was still available, and its 
leaders were ready to contmue the previous system, although theie was no longer 
a master mind to lead them Above all it was intended that the expedition against 
Ohma, which promised such ample booty, should be intrusted to a board of gen- 
erals and the question as to Timur’s successor left temporarily in abeyance But 

1 Tho tombstone of Timur, 6 feet 6 inches long, 16 inches hioad, and 12 inches high, is engraved 
vvith his genealogj According to C G Dukmejcr, it is mido of two diffeicnth veined stones so aocu- 
latoly fitted togethei that it has been supposed to ho a shatteicd monolith (of the desciiption of the 
illustiation). At the head of the stones the flags of the concpieroi and the hoise tails are suspended from 
A high pole His bones lepose in the vault boiieath, exactly undei the nephrite, coveied by heavy black 
marble 
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the dispute about the luheiitancej which at once bioke out, biouglit these plans to 
an abiupt close 

The wais about the succession lasted four years At fiist it seemed as it 
Timur’s giandsou, Khalil, would luhent the empiie, but Shah Biicli (Koch), a sou 
of the coucpueioi, boiu in 1378, asseited his claim in Peisia In 1409 the well- 
meaning and peaceful Khalil was deposed, aud Timur’s empiie, winch ahead} 
seemed likely to bieak up into the two States of Turkestan and Peisia, was again 
imited imder Shah Euch But it was no longer the old empire The laigei States, 
which had outwardly submitted to the scimitai of the bid of the world, KipchaK, 
Egypt, the Osman empne, the Tuikoman States of Aimenia, aud the majoiit) of 
the ludiau possessions, iieie iirepiievahly lost now that Timur was dead Only 
West Tuikestan, the Iiaman highlands, and a pait of the Punjab weie still 
letamed by his successors Shah Euch was not the man to contemplate a con- 
tinuance of the old policy of war and conquest The only lecouise left to him 
was to bring the national forces of his States mto Ins service, in othei wuids, to 
leoognise th? Iiaman people with then cultuie aud to help them It was chiefly 
due to tho piudeuce with which he puisued this object that he was able to main- 
tain tlie lemuant of the empne for many years until his death (Apiil, 1447) 

His aich-foes weie the Turkomans (Vol III, p 371) m Armema and Azerbijan, 
wild hoides of Cential Asiatic nomads, who had planted themselves there on tire 
old militaiy route of the Turkish and Mongol invaders and had formed a predatoiy 
State in the old Hun style Theie weie fiagments of all the migiatoiy tribes, 
who at one time were divided by mterneeme feuds, at another weie united into a 
foimidable military powei by the prospect of booty 

The headship of the hoides lested at first with the Turkoman tribe of the 
“ Black Sheep ” (Kaia Komlo) under its chief Kaia Yusuf, who biought Mesopo- 
tamia and Bagdad into his powei, and gravely menaced Persia The sudden death 
of Kaia Yusuf (1420) fieed Shah Euch from his most formidable antagonist 
Azeibijan was now definitely taken from the Turkomans 

But any hope that the Iiauised House of Timur would letam Persia and Tui- 
kestan at least was ended by the disordeis ensumg on the death of Shah Euch 
A stormy peuod, m winch pauicide and fiatricide were not mfrequent, shook the 
empne for years, and while the descendants of Timm tried to exterminate each 
othei, the swarms of Tuikomaus, at whose head the hoide of the “White Sheep ” 
(Ak Komlo) now stood, poured afiesh ovei the Peisiau fiontiei Abul Kasim 
Bai'bar Bahadur, a giandson of Shah Euch, held his own m Khorasan until 1467 , 
then, while West Peisia was alieady lost to the Tinkomans, Sultan Abn Said, a 
grandnephew of Shah Euch, usurped the power (1459) But m the year 1467 he 
found himself forced to fight with Uzun Hasan, the leader of the Ak Komlo The 
heir of Timur was defeated and killed (1468) ; the larger part of lus Peigian pos- 
sessions feE to the Turkoman Complete disoider then leigned in Tuikestan, until 
111 1600 Mohammed Shaibaui (of the family of Genghis Khan, cf ante), and 
his llzbegs, who repiesented the nomad spirit as modified by Iranian civilization, 
became masteis of the country The IJzbeg dynasties of the Shaibanids, Jaiiids, 
aud Mangites possessed down to 1868 the vaiious kingdoms, into which the coimtiy 
again broke up almost precisely as befoie the Mongol age 

A Timurid dynasty had held its own m Ferghana Driven thence by the Uzbeg 
leader Sliaibek Khan, the lulmg prmce Zehir ed-dui Babar, giandson of Abu Said 
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(bum 1483), threw himself mto the mountains of Afghanistan, where he com- 
manded the gates to India The old conquest-loving spiiit of his ancestor awoke 
in Babai, whom the splendid tiiuinphs of Timur in India may have stimulated to 
similai entei puses He fiist seemed his position in Kabul (1505), wheie he col- 
lected lound him a small foice of some two thousand men He took the held hve 
times, until eventually m 1526 he succeeded in defeating Ibiahim of Delhi (of the 
dynasty of the Balilul Lodhi), and thus biiiigmg into his powei the most poweiful 
of the hve Mohammedan empiies which then existed in India When he died m 
the yeai 1530, the last and, intellectually the foiemost, conqueioi of Mongolian 
stock, he had founded a permanent empire, that of the “ Gieat Mogul,” which only 
felD^afoie the attack of the English in 1857 (See on tins subject Section IV 
of this \olume) 

F Tibet and Easteen Buddhism after the Close of the Thirteenth 
Centuey 

The woild was still tiembling before the wailike hosts of Cential Asia, when 
-Hihose forces were gatheimg strength which eventually succeeded in taming and 
rendering harmless the wild spiuts of the nomads These forces weie Chinese 
civilization, which will be discussed latex (p 194), and eastern Buddhism, whose 
influences can only be understood by a survey of the moia recent histoiy of Tibet, 
the the ociatic State pa? ej.ceUence of Eastern Asia The teachmg of Buddha had 
long lost its power m the Indian mothei country, when it acquired Eastern Cential 
Asia, begmnmg with Tibet Mongol Buddhism was not rooted in Indian civiliza- 
tion, but in the fantastically developed monastic and ecclesiastical system of the 
lonely Tibetan highlands, which had cut themselves completely ulf from the plains 
of India, when the Buddhist teaching died away in those paits 

Eor this reason the more lecent eastern Buddhism of Cential Asia is sharply 
differentiated from the earlier western foim, which once was so impoitant foi the 
culture of a wide area The older form had stood in close connection with tire 
plains of the Indus apd the Ganges valleys, yet the missionaiies in the time of 
Asoka, whan the Buddhism of India was at its zenith, had passed thiongh Kashmir 
and scaled the southern mountain walls of Cential Asia, and had can red then 
sacred books, their soiipt, and then civilization directly to the Taiim basin, and 
thence northward to the Uigurians and eastward to China The new teachmg had 
hardly met with any response then among the Mongols and the other eastern 
nomads, m Tibet it first began slowly to gam a footmg But m the couise of 
time the whole western mission field was once more lost Christian and Zoroas- 
trian emissaries had worked in opposition to the Buddhist priests, until the doctrine 
of Islam, gi and in its simplicity, wMch has always exercised a marvellously enthi all- 
lug influence over semi-cmlized peoples, drove out all other foims of religion. 
Besides this, the Buddhism ot -Central Asia liad lost an> siippoit in India, owing 
to the victory of the Brahminic teaching, and was entirely dependent on its o\\ n 
stiength The term “simplicity” is indeed only to be applied with lesene to 
Islam, which reached Central Asia through Peisia Ai Islamite mjsticism 
developed under the influence of Iiaman intelloctual life, which v as hardly inferior 
to the Buddhist m profundity and love of the maivollons, hut was foi that piecise 
reason capable of ousting and replacmg the foimei In its ultimate meanmg, the 
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victory of the Mohammedan teaching signifies the supremacy of West Asiatic cul- 
ture over ilie Indian And tins victory was natural, for Western Asia niaiCi 
the steppes of Central Asia for some distance and is closely connected with them 
by old trade-routes, while the bonds of intercourse between India and the lieart of 
Asia have nevei been ationg. 

The later eastern dissemination of the Buddhist faith over Cential A«ia would 
have been luconcoivable but for the ciicumstance that even m China Biiddliisin 
reckoned nnmeious followeis, and that the Chmese of set pin pose favoiued a doc- 
trine so gentle and so much opposed to militaiy brutality But that Tibet of all 
otheis should become the holy laud of Buddhism had been the object of the ehoits 
of Genghis Khan, who indeed, as a true Mongol, tried to employ to his owu pur- 
poses the “magic poweis” of all leligions, without adopting any one of them 
excliisiicly It was attei all a veiy natuial lesult that Tibet took, so far as 
leligiuu was concerned, the place of India lu the ejes of Oential Asia, ineu weie 
accustomed to look for tlie home of Buddhism in the South, and, since India 
seceded, Tibet, which was always full of mysteiy, offered a welcome substitute 

At lust, indeed, the glowing reputation of Tibet for sanctity did not shield it from 
disastious attacks under the first Mongol piuices it was mercilessly plimdeied 
and laid waste But peihaps these lamentable events, by which the tempuial 
kingdom of Tibet was overthiown, weie the contiibutoiy cause that hencefoitli the 
spmlual power came forward and undeitook the piotection of the countiy with 
hettei prospect of success (cf p 163) 

Kublai Khan took account of the alLeied conditions when he piomuted the 
Lama (ox puest) Pasdpa, who was a membei of a noble Tibetan family, to be the 
supreme head of all Lamas m his realm, and thus shifted the centre of gravity of 
the Buddhist hieiaichy to Tibet In leality by so doing he oonfeiied on him the 
temporal power also ovei the country On the complete disruption of the Mongol 
empiie, Tibet, which was not claimed by the Chinese Mongol dynasty, leinained 
as an independent ecclesiastical State, and could then foi more than a centuiy con- 
tinue its unaided deielopment under the successors of Pas^pa While in Ohuia 
the Buddhist papacy of the Tibetan ohief-lama was no longer recognised or remained 
without influence, the activity of Tibetan missionaries was, on the contiary, success- 
fully continued Tibet could uot fail to become the leligious centre for these 
efforts 

The Buddhist doctiine of a new biith made men regaid the chief-lamas as 
remcainations of gieat saints, oi, indeed, as Buddhas themselves Ultimately a 
belief gained giound that the G-ieat Lama lemained always the same, and imme- 
diately aftei his death was reincarnated ui a child, who without demur was legatded 
and revel enced as Great Lama, the fiist regeneration of this kind is said to have 
occurred in the year 1399 At the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy there was 
still no idea of strict religious government The reincarnated Gieat Lama had by 
no means met with umveisal recognition, and many years elapsed before he attained 
any great authority Most of the monaateues, in which religious life and learning 
were centred, probably led a very mdependent existence Glima, where the new 
reigning house of the Mmg was thieatened from the side of Mongolia hy the Mon- 
golian dynasty driven out in 1368, then turned her attention agam to Tibet The 
religious influence of Tibet on the nomads of Geutial Asia was not to be under- 
estimated, Halima, one of the most esteemed Tibetan Lamas, was brought to the 
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Chinege imperial court, overwhelmed with pompous titles and inti listed with the 
spiritual supremacy in Tibet, on the condition that a small tribute was paid yeaily 
Tibet thus was more closely linked to China, and the conversion and civilization 
of the Cential Asiatic nomads by emissaiies from the holy land weie encouraged 
in accoi dance with the Chinese policy 

The Bndclliiht Iteforination, which took place about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, IS a noteworthy ooiinteipait of the lletoimation of Luthei, which began 
only a little latei In Tibet also the immediate cause of the movement was found 
m the depiavity of the piiesthood and the adulteiation of the pure faith with pop- 
ulai supeistitions of a Shamanistic oiigiu, while the national questions, which 
pla)ed an iinpoitant pait in Em ope, weie haidly noticeable theie Tsong ko pa 
(Dsiiiig khaba, 1419-1478) founded the new sect of the “Yellow Lamas,” which 
the followers of the old sect opposed under the name of “ lied Lamas ” The 
yellow sect remained victoiious m Tibet piopei, while the led sect held its own in 
Ladak and elsewhere Tsong ko pa was the leal founder of the Tibetan liieiaichy 
in the foim which it has retained up to the present day He nominated one of his 
pnpds to be Dalai- Lama, a second to be Panchan-Laina, both would iiudeigo a 
perpetual process of lebiith and hold peimanently the spiiitiial headship Tibet 
was pm titioned between them, but the Dalai-Lama received the greater half, and 
gradually drove the Pauchan-Laraa into the backgiouud It was long befoie the 
Climese paid attention to the new order of thmgs lu Tibet, although undei certain 
ciiciimstauces it might pioduce serious lesults A Chinese embassy, accompanied 
by a small array, appealed at the coiiit of the Dalai-Lania in the yeai 1522, in 
order to invite him to the imperial comt When the puuce of the ohnioh de- 
clined and was concealed by his subjects, attempts weie made to cauy him off by 
force, but they resulted m complete failure The Chinese erapeior Wu Tsung 
died at this ciisis, and his successor, Shi Tsung, who favoured Taoism, did not 
continue the plans against Tibet 

The third remcamated Dalai-Lama, So iiam, gave himself out foi a “living 
Buddha,” and as such won wide lecognition He travelled mto Mongolia, where, 
being received with the deepest leveience, he cqiiie foiwaid as a mediator between 
a Mongol prmce and the Chinese The victory then of the yellow sect was decisive 
in the north also, countless Mongol pilgrims went jeaily to Lhasa, and Buddhist 
monasteries weie founded ui gieat nunibeis In Cliriia the piopitions influence of 
the Tibetan high priest was noticeable in the lucreasmg peacefulness of the nomads 
of the steppe Shi Tsu, the fiist empeioi of the Manchu dj nasty, which had ousted 
the house of the Ming aftei 1644, fully appreciated that fact, and acknowledged the 
presents of Tibetan envoys with a flattermg invitation to the Dalai-Lama to come 
to Pekmg The mvitation was accepted this time, the Cieat Lama appealed m 
the yeai 1653 at the court of the Manchu dynasty, wheie he was the centre of 
imivei'sal respect, was mvested with magnificent titles, and was finally escorted to 
his home by a guaid under an impeiial prmce 

But this triumph of the “livmg Buddha” was soon followed by a humiliation 
Since at the death of each Dalai-Lama the office passed to a child, who was con- 
sidered to he his reincarnation, the government every time rested for many years 
in the hands of regents, who were natiiially tempted to keep their power even 
when the Dalai-Lama came to manhood, or, what was still simpler, never to allow 
the hoy to hve beyond a ceitam age The regency was held by temporal piinces. 
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in whom we most simply see Lhe successors of fhose oW Tibetan uileis, wlio loi a 
tiinp bad made Tibet a poweifiil State, but then had been inoie and inoie dii\en 
hack by the liieiaichy As tenipoial inotcctois of the piiesthood, and su]i])oiled 
doubtless by laige possessions of land, they bad learned how to mamtuiu a eeitam 
position 

Then hnaUy, when the lems of powei shpped from the hands of the deciepit 
fifth Palai-Laina, the reigning Tipa (King) Sang Kiii saw that the inonieut had 
ail ived to i ejilace the spiiitiial supi emacj , which might he noinmali) leLained, 1 n a 
teiiqjoral Wien the Gieat Lama died in 1682, the Tipa concealed his death, and 
was then in fact loid of Tibet. The nlteiation was soon noticed by the sunmuul- 
ing coimtne.s The Tipa jilaced a Calmnck piince, Kaldau, educated in Tibet as a 
Lama, at the head of this tube, and the Calmuck.s (Eleutes, Dzungaiian.s) helped 
him in leluiii to lepel an attack of the Nepalese, a poweiful nation of inountaiu- 
oeis, wdio weie dangeious neiglihouis of the holy laud The pimce of the Eleutes 
now extended liis ^lowei on a seciet nndei standing with the Tipa, and veutuied to 
attack China, wheie the fact had been 'icalised with gieat dissatisfaction that the 
intlueiice for peace exercised by Tibet on the nomads of the steppes was completely 
changed A Chinese Lama, who had been sent to the Dalai-Lama, had not been 
allowed to see liiin inieii then tlie Eleutian piiiice, aftei a defeat, deolaied to Ins 
luid that he had begun the war with China simply and solely at the wish of the 
Dalai-Laiiia, the Leiiitied Tipa acknowledged, m answer to a peremptoiy lettei of the 
empeioi Slieng Tsu (Kang bsi), that the fifth meaiuatiou of the Dalai-Lama was 
long snice dead, and that the decea.sed liacl been leiiicamated in a boy, the death 
had been hushed up aud the sixth incai nation not publicly acknowledged, in order 
tn avoid distiiihances The news of these events spread lapidly, and, although 
China took no fin tliei steps, considerably lessened the power of the Tipa He 
began ui the jeai 1705 a fiesh war against a Tibetan chieftain, but was defeated 
and slam 

Tlie Mctoiious pnnce, La Isang, had alieady mstated a new Dalai-Lama But 
lie was not lecogmsed by China and was replaced b) anothei, whom La tsang iiudei- 
took to piotect Anothei Dalai-Lama, who appealed in Mongolia and claimed to 
he the leal sixth mcaination, was also rejected by the Chinese government, and 
was oul) lecogiiised as a saint of mfenoi lank The bad example of the Tipa Saug- 
kid liad, liowever, pioduted its lesult the Dzungaiian pnnce Zagau ArapLan, suc- 
cessoi to Kaldau (p 193), who had seen what power m politics and leligion the 
protector of the Dalai-Lama could exeit, mvaded Tibet with an aimy, m ordei to 
seize the Buddhist pope (1717). Potala, neai Lhasa, where the Dalai-Lama resided 
with the Klian La t.sang, was stormed, the Khan lolled, but the Great Lama was 
kept 111 a place of safety Cliina no longer hesitated to check by foice this dangei- 
ous turn of events, which might lead to a new invasion of the Middle Kmgdum 
by the nomads, A Chinese aimy and a Mongolian levy pushed mto Tibet, but the 
uiuted tioops were outflanked and cut to piece.s by the Dzungaiians on the river 
Kola. The dejection w'hich the Chinese and Mongols felt at this reverse led to 
the proposal that Tibet should be left to itself, and that a new Dalai-Lama should 
be appomted in another district Emperoi Kang lisi, Iiowevei, insisted on renew- 
ing the campaign with incieased forces The attempt was successful tins time 
tim Dzunganans evacuated the country m tlie jeai 1720, and Kang hsi was then 
able tu eltect the necessaiy closer muon of Tibet with China. For the futiiie two 
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Chinese residents, foi whom the necessary lespect was ensuiod by a consideiable 
aimed force, undertook the protection of the Ualai-Lama in place of the native 
temporal kings The leveience felt for this living IJiiddlia diminished, ho'wevei, 
considerably in China, when the Dalai-Lama, who was staying m Peking on a 
visit, died like any oidinaiy man, ol smallpox The small teuilal pimces of Tibet 
at first still letauied some power, but after lepeated distuiba]i(_,e& fchej were com- 
pletely suboidinated to the Dalai-Lama, that is to say, to the Cluuese goveriiois, iii 
the 5 ear 1750 The internal administiation of the cuuiitiy, with which Chma gen- 
erally inteifeied very little, was nowentiielj oiganised on an ecclesiastical system, 
since eveiy local governoi was given a Lama as colleague, who jointly with him 
managed the affairs of the inhabitants 

Although the Dalai-Lama was again lecogmsed as snpienie, tlieie could be no 
idea of ail} actually permanent rule of the “ living Buddha," since a new Dalai-Lama 
was alwa}s raised to his high dignity m tender infancy and imperatively icquiied 
an advisei Foi all foieign alfaus the Chinese regents uudeitook tins post , foi 
homo atfaiis a soit of new tempoial monarchy was founded, since the “ Ttajali ” 
of Lhasa usually conducted the government until the Dalai-Lama attained his 
niajonty A strange fatality afteiwaid willed that the Dalai-Lama haicllj e-vei 
attained the lequired age oi twenty yeais, hut usually died just beloie, and then 
was always leiucainated lu a cluld In tins way the Climese inilueiice also lost 
gioiiud Tibet detached itself moie and more completely on eieij side, and 
has leinamed down to the piesent day, when Eussia is appaiently eageily couit- 
mg its good-will, one of the most mysleuous and isolated countues iii the world 
When ill 1792 a new mvasion of the Nepalese was repulsed with the aid ot Chinese 
troops, the fiontiei toward India was almost entiiely baried A safeguard agamst 
the influences of civilization was also found m the Himalajan State of Bhutan, 
lying south of Lhasa, which is a miniature Tibet with a dual government, temporal 
and spiritual, and an equally intense aversion to any influences liom the outside 
world 

Smce Tibet supported the Buddhism, which was losing giomid in India, and 
became the centre fiom which a successful piopaganda was sent among the nomads 
of Central Asia, it diachaiged an important duty m the history of the world The 
dissemination of the Buddhist teaclimg, with its gentle code of moiality and its 
peaceful monastic life, may claim to have peifoimed a paiamount service in pie- 
seiving China and the Western World from fiesh inroads of nomads, oi, at any 
rate, m enablmg them to repel such attacks without difficulty 

(? Mongolia and the Tamm Basin from 1300 to the Present Day 

(a) The Last Descendants of Genghis — When the flood-tide of Mongolian 
conquest ebbed, the home of the new world-conquerois sanli rapidly fiom its 
dazzlmg height The spaisely peopled country had given up its best lesources, 
and needed a long time to legam its strength It was always a point of honour 
with the eldest branch of the Mongolian dynasty, the Chmese, to preserve the 
cradle of their race, w-ith its old capital, Karakorum This endeavom also hai- 
momsed with the tiaditional Chmese pohcy, which always aimed at exerting some 
influence over the restless nations of the steppe, and must have been adopted by 
the Mongol sovereigns when they had transformed themselves more and more mto 
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genume Ohmese Kublai Khan had repeatedly snppiesbed lebelluais m 
and become master of the country, his successoi, Tnuui (Clicug Tsuiig, p 90), 
biought the whole country for a time under his inllueuce At llie penml ot 
the Mongol supiemacy in China the Buddhist propaganda, of u Inch I'lhcL w a^ 
the centie, seems to have shown great activity, being favouied b^ the Cluucse 
empeiois, who weie mostly attiacted by Buddhism The cucumslaiu'e that the 
Mongols, who had immigiated mto China and were again dmeii out hi the liling, 
were streammg back to their old home, could not fail to help tins change 

When the Mongolian dynasty was fighting for its existence against tlio ]\Iiiig 
the Mongols of Gential Asia rendered feeble and amhigiioub aid Altci lus com- 
plete defeat in 1368, Shun Ti (Toluian, or Tughan Tuniu), the Mongolian empeioi. 
fled to Shang tii m the noith, and soon afteiwaul died His sou and successoi, 
Bilikfcu (1370-1378), remoied his oouit once moie to Kaiakoium Since all the 
Mongol foreign teiiitoiies had long since been lost, the sole lemnaut ot the empiie 
left him was the pasture countiy on the noith of the Gobi, which had been the 
startmg-pomt of the power of Ins house There was still the possibility that a 
new storm might be slowly gatheiing theie, whose buisting would hiuig disasLei 
on moie civilized countiies But the loss of Chma, winch to a large extent w as 
due to the lack of union between the generals and the ininces, had not taught the 
Mongols wisdom The smaller the remnants of then empiie became, the moie 
fiuiously they fought foi each slued, until finally complete disintegiatiou set in 
The empeioi of the Mmg seized this opportunity to subjugate Eastern Mongolia 
The kingdom of Altyn Khan, to the northwest of the Gobi, remamed as the last 
relic of the Mongolian power 

(5) The Enipucof the Oalmueks {1630-1757) — The more modem attempts 
to foimd a gieat powei in Central Asia, and then m the tine Hun fashion to attack 
the cmlized nations, weie no longer imtiated by the Mongols, whose chauictei had 
been altered bj the tubal disintegration and the awakening zeal foi the exeicise of 
the Buddhist leligiou, but by the tubes to the south and southwest of the deseit 
of Gobi, whose coimtry was now partly known as Hzungaiia The contemplative 
doctrmes of Buddhism had not gained giound here so quickly, since many of the 
nomads had been won over to Islam, which is less dangerous to the warlike spirit. 
Fiom the chaos of peoples m Central Asia a new branch of the Mongolian lace had 
detached itself to the south of the Gobi, the Eleutes, or Oalmucks, who aftoi 1630 
had shaken off the Mongol yoke, and had already extended then mfluence as for 
as China 

Under its Khan Kaldan this people semed Kashgar, wheie leligious contro- 
versies favoured the admission of this powerful Mohammedan piiesihood, destroyed 
the Mongol Empiie of the Altyn Khan (p 191), and tlueatened Chma toward the 
end of the seventeenth century At the same time Kaldan tired to employ the 
religious powei of Tibet m his own interest, by declaring that the Dalai-Lama 
had raised him to his high position , the temporal pimoe of Tibet, Sangkni, sup- 
ported him secietly (p 190) The Mongols suffered severely under the attacks 
of the Eleutes, and Cluna's influence in Cehtial Asia dwindled considerably, until 
eventually the Manchii emperor, Kaug hsi, dcteimmed in the year 1696 on a 
^cat campaign against Kaldan Kaldan was forced to retreat farther and 
farther Since bis scheme for the support of his claims by the Dalai-Lama seemed 
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not to 'woik satisfactorily, he now went over to Islam, which had many followers 
in the west of his dommions , but his death, which occuiied soon afterwaid, 
cut these plans short 

The military power of the nomad world, which had been agam concentiated m 
Dzungaiia as a focus, was not extinguished by this event Zagan-Aiaptan, the suc- 
cessor of Kaldan, subjugated most of the towns of the Tarim basm and extended 
his dominions in othei diiections He then foimed the plan of sending an aimy 
to Tibet, to assume by foice the piotection of the Dalai-Lama, and m this waj to 
make full use of the influence of this leligious puppet to his own purposes The 
attempt met with unexpected success, but diove the Chinese to adopt more decided 
measures The expidsion of the Eleutes from Tibet 11720) was the lesult The 
Dzungaiian empire lemamed nevertheless for some time a dangerous neighboui 
of the other Central Asiatic tubes and of the Chmese Finally, however, China 
employed dynastic quanels and internal wais as an excuse to destroy the last 
great nomad empire of Cential Asia, and thus, as it seems, to termmate foiever 
the^ age of the gieat wais between the nomad races of Cential Afiica and the 
civilized peoples Eastern Turkestan, which had been in the hands of the Cal- 
mucks, now (1757) feU to the Chinese 

(c) The Advance of Itusua and the Itestraimng Influence of the Buddhist 
Tctiching — It was not the fust time that the Chinese had taken possession of the 
Taiim basm, commanded the trade roads of Cential Asia, and divided the nomad 
tubes in the north fiom those m the south (p 523) , hut this time the effect was 
4ifteient and more permanent The perpetually turbulent nomad tubes could not 
be leally subdued uutil they weie shut in and suiiounded on both sides, — until 
the strong fortresses of civilization hounded the illimitable horizon of the steppe 
The fiist steps toward this condition had meanwhile been taken by the advance of 
Enssia, the frontier toward Sibenahad been already determined, and any move- 
ment of the Mongols toward the noith and the northwest was made impossible 
In the southwest Eussia only gradually succeeded in acqiurmg Turkestan Here, 
too, the Chinese position was so weak that the Tarim basm was tempoiauly lost 
When, howevei, the khanates of Tiukestan were occupied by the Eussians, China 
also soon recovered what she had lost 

The expansion of the power of Eussia, which in the long iiin presents dangers 
to Ohma itself, has therefore admirably supported the Chinese policy, which has 
always been diieoted toward the subjugation of the nomad nations of Cential Asia 
But this very policy employed not only the old method of colonisation and of pit- 
tmg one nomad piince agamst another, hut also the newer method of encouraging 
Buddhism The Manchuiian dynasty m tins respect has entuely followed the 
example of the Ming, and the lesult is simply astonishing “Buddhist doctimes,” 
says Hilcolai von Prschevalskij, “are moie deeply rooted m Mongolia than in 
almost any other part of the world Buddhism, whose highest ideal is indolent 
contemplation, entirely suits the natuial disposition of the Mongol, and has 
created a terrible asceticism, wbich deters tbe nomad from any progress, and 
tempts him to seek the goal of human existence m misty and abstiact ideas as 
to the Deity and the life beyond the giave ” The ordmaiy good-tempered indo- 
lence of the nomads is left, but m the place of outhuists of martial fury, which 
affected individuals as well as nations, a contmual slow dissipation of energy m 
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religious observances, piayeis, and pilgiimages has appealed In this light tlie 
pilgiinaages to Tibet or famous Mongolian sanctuaiies aie substitutes foi the old 
piedatoiy and wailike expeditions All the less inipoitant for the spuitual life of 
the Cential Asiatics is the Buddhist teaching, -whose piimitive foim is so mstinet 
with spiiituality and thought The Tibetan form of leligion is itself quite de- 
based, and has been nieiely oiitwaidly intioduced mto Mongolia, where even the 
piiests as a whole do not uudeistand the Tibetan saeied wiitiugs and foiinuhu, but 
use them in iguoiance as an obscuie system of magic This bianch of Buddhism 
only shows a eeitam independence in so fai as centies of the faith aic found in 
Mongolia, especially the town ot TJiga, whose Kiituclita, oi high priest, lanks 
diiectly after the two highest Tibetan Lamas, and, like these, is always leiucai- 
nated As a rule, almost every Buddhist monasteiy possesses a “ Gegan,” oi lem- 
cainated samt But the piicsts ha\e in their influence taken the place of the old 
tubal chieftains They are tieated ivith unbounded respect, and the wealth of the 
countiy IS collected in then sanctuaries In the bolder distiicts toward Islam 
stand lortihed Buddhist monasteiies, wheie the mhabitants seek refuge fiom 
maiQuduig oi insunectionaiy Mohammedans 

Willie the Buddhist leligion thus showed its maneUous ability to restiam the 
wild Cential Asiatics, and while the region of nomadism was more and moie 
encioaohed upon by Ghmese colonies, anothei and ancient aid to the piogiess of 
civihzatiou, the commerce and international communication on the higluoads of 
the heait ot Asia, leading from east to west, had gradually lost most of its signifi- 
cance Even 111 the Mongol age wais hioke out foi the possession of these roads 
The attack of Genghis Khan on the Khaiismians (p 171) was due paitly to reasons-^ 
of commeicial policy But the discoieiy of the sea loute to the East Indies, which 
soon led to the appeal ance of Eiuopean ships in Chmese haibouis, could not fail to 
reduce the already much diminished ovcilaiid tiade to insignificant proportions 
It was no longer a piofatable undeitakmg to make the immense journey through 
insecure districts with valualde wares The gieat caravan tiaffio was suspended, 
and in its jdace was left meiely a transit tiade from station to station, which had 
no heaimg upon civilization The oveiland trade, especially the export of tea, 
revived only in one pieviously neglected place, namely, in the north of Mongolia, 
where the fiontieis of the two civilized empiies, Russia and China, touch each 
other This route contributed distinctly to the pacification of the Mongol tribes, 
who now obtamed good pay for transporting tea through the steppes, and acquired 
an interest m the prosperity of the trade 

(d) Th& Age of the Insurrections of the Dungans (18^S-18QJf) — The Chinese 
policy, notwithstandmg all the impiovement m the outlook, still met with many 
obstacles m Cential Asia, the chief causes of which weie the adherents to Islam m 
Dzungaria, the Taiim basin, and the western piovmees of China Wheie Islam 
had once gamed a footing it could not be ousted by the more accommodating Bud- 
dhism. But the influence which the doctrines of Mohammed exeicised on the 
warlike spirit, the industij and eneig^ of its followers, had to be considered, and it 
required caie and tact on the part of Chinese officials to avoid dangerous outbreaks 
of the masses whom the new faith had bi ought into a closer unity In spite of all 
this, there weie often .'snngiiinarv and tcmpoiardy Huccesstiil msuirections of the 
Dungans, in which the last embeis of the old warlike spirit of Central Asia glowed 
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afiesh In the Taiim basm an T&lamite levolt bad ahead} laged f turn 1825 to 1 823 
(p lOS) About the middle of the mneteentli oentuiy the de&cendauth of the 
d} ]iast} winch had been diiven out of the Western Taiun hasui by the Chinese at 
the close of the Eleutian wai in 1757 tiied to win back tlien teiutoiy, aftei they 
had aheady made small expeditions ovei the Chmese fiontiei The hist cam- 
paign failed thiough the lesistance of the towns of Kashgai and Yaikaud An 
Islamite levolt iindei the leadeiship ot llasch ed-din Ivhodja picpaied the 
rfiound in 1862 foi fuithei opeiations An auxiliaiy foice from Khokand, iiudei 
Wohammed Yakub Hey, tooli pait in a new mvasiou, which was led by llu/uig 
(Busuiuk) Khan, then a pietendei This time the Dungan sohlieis of the Cluuese 
mutinied and seized Yaikaud and Khotan, wliho simultaneously bands of Kiighiz 
lobheis swept by and besieged Kashgai (186-1;, when the} had taken the town, 
Buzuig Khan dejmved tlieiu of then booty Duiiug the subsccpieut umis with 
the Chinese and the Dungan insuigeuts, who lefused to submit to the hloliamme- 
dans fiom Khokand, Yakub Bej' distinguished himself moie and more as a geneial, 
until he entnely deprived Die mrapahle Buzuig Khan of his command and sent 
him back to Feighaua In the yeai 1868 the gieatei pait of the Taiim basin was 
in the possession of the new lulei, who styled himself, aftei 1870, “ Atalik Ghazi” 
(defeiidei of the faithl 

These successes would have been impossible had not at the same time a levolt 
of the Mohammedans m Western Cliiua and Dzimgaiia leduced the Clunese gov- 
einment to due stiaits It was loitiniate foi China, which was in addition weak- 
ened by the Taipnig msuneotiou, that the insurgents attained no gieal lesulls and 
did not coiubme in a geneial attack on the Lotteung celestial kuigdoiii, stiU less 
did they think of making common cause with Yakub Bc}, to whom they weie on 
the contiaiy hostile, oi even wnth the, Taipings and the dvsafleotcd Buddhist Mon- 
gols The gieat Dungan msuneotiou w’as thus aftei all only a chain of local 
usings, nivohing tenible hloodslied and wudespiead devastation The Chmese 
took lefuge m the towns, some of which gave wms bofoie the attacks of the sin- 
loundiug Duugans, while oLheis held out and thus heoame impoitant bases tui the 
recouqiiest of the couutiy, this was especially the case in Kansu, the highioad 
fiom China to the Taiim basin, w'heie the insiuiection bioke out in 1862 In 
1869 a Dungan army once more advanced and pillaged as far as Oidos, and 
again, m 1878, towns in Soutliein Mongolia w'eie attacked and clestiO}'ed The 
conduct of the wai on both sides was pitiable 

After 1872 the Cliinese began once more to take the offensive and to leconquei 
Kaiisii lYlieu this object was attamed, after some } eats of fighting, the fate of 
Yakub Bey was piactically sealed In the meantime he had been depiivecl of the 
supjinrt of his fellow tiibesmen and co-ieligiom&ts m Western Tuikeslan hv the 
advance of the Kussians In the yeai 1878, aftei the sudden death of Yakub (May 
31, 1877) had put an end to all oigamsed resistance, the Taiun basm fell again 
into the hands of the Chinese, and togethei with the districts on the Tiausbau was 
constituted a sepaiate province in 1884 Heie, too, China touches almost eveiy- 
where on the temtoiy of the civilized nations, Eussia and England, since the last 
ill-defined holder country, the highlands of the Pamii&,has been distiibuted among 
the three powers (1895, Auglo-Eussian agreement) The tiade in the Taiim basin 
has impioved since England has devoted her attention to the communications with 
India, and has stimulated a consideiable caravan traffic Eussia, on the other side, 
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IS anxious to levive the old routes to "Western Turkestan The fact that the popu- 
lation of the Tarim basin and that of many parts of Western China piofess the 
Mohammedan faith is a peimanent danger to the Chmese (1894, lebellion of the 
Dungans), which can only be obviated m couise of tune by an extensive settlement 
of Clunese colonists 

2J Western Turkestan from the Faul of the House of Timur to the 
Advance of the Eussians 

After the Mongol onslaught the population had giadually divided into three 
groups The first of these consisted of the settled agiicultural section of the peo- 
ple, the inhabitants of the towns, oases, and riparian districts, the Sarts These 
represent to us the relics of the oldest elements of cultuie, which had been Iian- 
laed m coiuse of time, and, owing to laige Persian immigiations, had acquired also a 
physical likeness to the Peisians This peculiaiity was intensified by the impoi- 
tation of Persian slaves, and the otherwise mevitable admixfcuie of biachyceplialic 
nomads was countcibalanced The Sarts had long abandoned their old faith, and 
that of Islam was univeisally adopted The Saits showed no capacity for political 
organisation By the second group, the Uzbegs, on the contrary, we are to under- 
stand half-settled Tiiico-Taitais, m whom, notwithstanding an admixture of Ira- 
nian blood and a smattering of highci culture, the militaiy temper of the nomad is 
piedominant This laige section of the people, which sprung up during the nomad 
conquests, first ventured to lay claim to the supremacy, and finally usurped the 
power of the Mongol dynasties The movement was roallj started m the Tarim 
basin, where even m the tune of Timur the Kasligarians, who were never com- 
pletely subjugated, had lepeatedly tiied to subjugate Western Turkestan (p 182) 
A thiidgioup of inhabitants of Tuikestan is composed of genuine nomads, whose 
chief pasture lands lie partly in the north and partly to the west of the Amu 
Dana, towaid the Caspian Sea and Khoiasan (see map, p 122) In the north 
the people of the Kirghiz (Cossacks) had lived since early times, and had been 
only driven out for a short time and fiom a few regions by lOving hands of other 
nomads , m the west the Tmkomans, predatoiy hordes who controlled the commu- 
nications between Persia and the States of Tuikestan. had risen from the fiagments 
of nomad tribes 

(a) The Kiujhiz from the Commencement of the Sieteenth to the Close of the 
Mqhtcenth Centwy —The rule of the House of Timui in Turkestan ended m 
1494 This levolution oiiguiated in an attack of several Timurid pnnces on 
Mohammed Shaihek Khan (Shaiham), the leadei of the Uzhegs, who seem then 
to have had theu homes on the upper Jaxaites and in the bmdei lands of 
Eastern Tuikestan The attack led to a complete defeat of the Timuuds, and 
in consequence they lost their possessions ui Maseudeian and Khorasan It 
seemed as if the whole of Pei sia would be conquered by Shaibek, but at that 
very time the Iranian people had been loused to fresh vitahty under the leader- 
ship of Ismail el-Safi, and Shaibek with his aimy fell bcfoie this new power 
(1510) Under Ins successors, the Shaihanids, Tuikestan still remained for a 
time a muted empue, hut then broke up, as had been the case m the later 
period of the Tununds, and yet earlier undei the princes of the Yue chi into a 
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numbei of independent States, whose position and size weie prescribed by geo- 
graphical conditions The piiiely nomad countiies in this way became, for the 
most pait, independent The people of the Kiighiz, who inhabited the steppe to 
the noith of the Aral Sea and Lake Lalkash, had only paitially submitted to the 
House of Timur and the TJzbegs The decline of the empire of Eipohak gave these 
nomads an incieasmg degree of libeity, until in the sixteenth century two empues 
weie foimed in the southwestern Sibeiian steppes, — that of the Ulu Mongol and 
that of the Kiighiz piopei, oi Cossacks, iindei the Ivhan Arslan, who brought 
numerous other nomad tubes of Central Asia under his rule The Kugliiz Empire 
prevented the H/begs from encroaching fuither to the noith, but subsequently it 
bioke up, that is to say, the nation of the Kiigliiz divided itself into seveial hordes 
In the eighteenth century we find the Southern Ivnghiz, who weie compaiatively 
the most highly civilized and weie partly settled, forming a State m the legion 
of Taslilrent They subsequently commanded the middle course of the Syi Parra 
The purely nomadic elements of the people foimed the Great, the Middle, and the 
Small Horde Among the Kiighiz there lingered a trace of the old warlike and 
piedatoiy spiiit of the Central Asiatics, which the siiirouuding nations must hare 
often felt to their prejudice At the beginnmg of the eighteenth century theie 
was formed a league of the Dzungaiians, the Bashkiis, the Oalmucks of the Volga, 
and those Cossacks who weie already settled in Siberia as Eussian advance giiaids, 
which reduced the Kughiz to suih straits that in 1719 they vainly appealed to 
Eussia to mteifere Turkestan, the capital of the Middle Horde, l}mg on the 
right bank of the Syr Dana, was taken h} the Dzungaiians Part of the Kughiz 
submitted, the others letieated towaid the south Soou, howevei, they advanced 
again and won back then countiy, though only’ to fall more and moie under 
the mfluence of lliissia 

The two towns of Turkestan and Tashkent weie in the Middle Ages commonly 
regarded as forming a part of the province wliicli went by the name of Mauienna- 
liar (Ma wara’l-nahi, p 180), and mcluded the civilized parts of the piovinee of 
Western TiukesLau Their relations with tlie nomads weie of a fluctuating ohar- 
aotei If the power of the Kirghiz dimmished, then they or then Uzbeg puiices 
weie practically mdependent, but if it agam incieased, then they weie moie oi less 
subject to nomad rule For the time being they were attached to the Uzbeg 
empues The Dziinganans possessed Tuikestan in 1723, but after 1741 the Kir- 
ghiz were again masters of the town In the yeai 1780, Yunus Khoja of 
Tashkent inicted so ciushmg a defeat on the Kughiz of the Great Horde, and 
inspired such terror by the massacre of several thousand prisoners, that they 
acknowledged him as their supieme lord 

(5) Tlie Uzleg States of Khmi, Bolhura, and E^ioland, after 1500 — Mauren- 
nahai, owmg to the natuie of its soil, is divided into different regions, from which 
in the course of history corresponding States have been developed the distiict on 
the lower course of the Amu Dana (Khiva), that on the middle eoiiise of the same 
stream ■with the valley of the Zaiafshan (Bokhara), and the upper valley of the Syr 
Dana (Ferghana, Khokand) In addition to these the country on the upper Amu 
Dana (Balkh) often formed a separate State , but this latter legion soon fell under 
the influence of Afghanistan, when a stronger emyiire was formed in the south 
The middle and lower com'se of the Syr Dana were so much under the infl.uence of 
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purely nomad tribes that no poweiful States could have been foimed tbeie Not 
infrequently the upper valley of the Zaiatshan, with its capital Samaikaiid, de- 
tached itself fiom the region of llokhaia and constituted a sepaiate State (Mau- 
lennahai in the more lestiieted sense) 

Of these States Khiva (Kharismia) had been at hist seued by the Peisiaiis alLei 
the defeat and deatli of Shaibek Khan But since the Beisiaiis soon made them- 
selves uiipopulai with the stiictly Sunnite inhabitants of the coiuitiy by laiounng 
the Shiite piopaganda, an insuiiection bioke out ui 1515, headed by the U/beg 
piuice Ilbais, with the help of his brotheis he giadually droie out the T'cisiaus 
fiotn all the towns m the countiy and made successful attacks on Klioiasaii 
Further developments in that direction weie checked hy the Tuikoman tiihes, who 
even then regarded the steppe on the boideis ot Peisia and Khiva as then ex- 
clusive piopeity Siuce the hiotheis of Ilbais hadhimly established themselves 
in different towns as feudal lords, tlieie could be no idea of any close union aftei 
the death of the fiist nionaich It was nut until the feuds between the vaiious 
vassal pimces had somewhat calmed down and the Turkomans weie pacified, that 
the IJrbegs of Khiva with those of Bokhara could lenew their attacks on the tei- 
iitoiy of Peisia The Sefewide Tamasp I of Persia finally had no other recourse 
than to ally himself by maniage with the royal family of Khiva, and to purchase 
with a laige sum a treaty which ensuied peace for Ins frontiers Fresh disordeis 
in China ended with the almost entire extermination of the descendants of Ilbais 
by Dm Mohammed 8ultan, who divided the country among the members of Ins 
family and was pioclaimcd Khan (1549) He took from the Khan of Bokhaia 
the town of Meiv, that ancient outpost of Persian culture, and made it his capital 
After Ills death, lioweiei, m 1553, Meiv soon lapsed to the Persians The Khan 
of Bokhaia, Ahd Allah, repeatedly interfered m the ensuing disorders, until he 
succeeded m makmg himself mastei of the whole lealm (1578) It was not until 
1598 that one of the expelled prmces was able to seize the greater pait of the 
country 

Nor was this the last time that Khiva was harassed hy oivd wais Pimces of 
the reignmg house weie allotted towns which they goierned almost mdepen- 
deutly, relying sometimes on the TJzbegs, sometimes on the Turkomans, the Nai- 
man, the Kirghiz, oi the Uignnaus, the lemnants of whom were livmg m Khivan 
territory Toward the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, when AbuT Gha/i I 
Behadur (1605-1664) distinguished himself as pnnee (1644-1663) and as his- 
torian of the descendants of Genghis, the Calmuoks (p 192) extended then rule 
ovei the Kirgluz steppe as far as Khiva The struggles with these new antago- 
nists, and renewed wais with Bokhaia, filled up the succeeding decades Then a 
more peaceful period set in, the Khan, who resided in Urgenj oi Khiva, was 
reaUy only the most poweiful of the numeious vassal prmces. who lived in the 
various towns and sometimes fought out then petty feuds among themselves 
The characteristic feature ol the history of Turkestan in modern times is this 
pettiness III the eighteenth century the Kughiz of the Small Hoide got the 
uppei hand m Khiva, until m 1793 an Uzheg chiettam founded a new dynasty 
which lasted until 1873 (cf below, p 223) Bokhaia, the ocntial province of 
l\estOTU Turkestan, also played no fuithcr iiiixioitant part in the woi Id's histoiy 
At first the descend.uit» of Rhaihek Khan established themselves them one of 
these, Ohaicl ^Hlah (1533-1539), waged war with Peisia, if we may apply such a 
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tenn to his maiaudinpr expeditions The most impoitant of the Shaibanids, Ahd 
Allah II (155b-159Sj, attempted with better euecess to reach a highei stage of 
civilization In the yeai 1599 a dynasty from Asti aldi an (the Jaiiids^) came to 
the throne, haiiog migiated hack again fiom the Khanate of Astiakhaii to Tians- 
oxiana in 1554 The Khanates of Balkh and of Samarkand soon comiiletel} 
severed themselves fiom Bokhara, the political downfall of which became still 
more complete when Kadii Shah of Peisia, m the }eai 17J7, took vengeance foi 
the constant raids on his fiontieis by a victoiioua campaign A new IJzheg 
■dynasty, that of the Mangites,^ which aho boasted of Mongol descent, diove out 
the House of Astrakhan and occupied the throne of Bokhara uiiLil 1808 (cf below, 
p 222) Ferghana, oi the Khanate of Kilobaud, Mas the coiuitiy wheie the Tunu- 
rids had held Llieir own for the longest petiod It then fell into the power ol 
the Shaihanids and House of Astiaklian, but won in 1700 complete mdepeiidence, 
which it preseived until 1876 Owing to the geographical i:)o&itiou of Ferghana, 
the Persian power, M'hich Khiva and Bokhaia weie alwa}s foiced to respect, was 
uuimpoitant m those parts, hut m return the affairs of Eastein Tiukestau and the 
Kirghiz steppe demanded contmual attention, foi exainjde, the campaign of 
Yakoub Khan, who temporarily drove the Chinese out of the Taiim basin, was com- 
menced from Ferghana (p 195) In the yeai 1814 Kilobaud, mIiicIi was then 
gaming strength, conqueied the southern Kiiglnz steppe ivith the towns of Tash- 
kent and Tuikestan, and thus exaspeiatcd the jealousj which Bokhaia had alwajs 
felt toward Khokand smce the use of the Mangite dynasty Khokand was 
finally conquered m 1841 by Nasr Allah of Bokhaia (1827-1860), and notwith- 
standing frequent rebellions it contimied m this subjection imtd the appeaiance 
of the Eussidiis m Central Asia — an event of which we shall have raoie to say 
heieafier 

On the whole the Uzheg peiiod was for Turkestan an age of petty struggles, 
which shows little genume piogiess m civilization A nomadic sprat was pre- 
dominant ill the population, winch showed itself m ceaseless raids upon Persia 
The international traffic, which once had biunght piospeiity to Tuikestan, was 
diveited into other channels, and the foimeily wealthy cities showed but the 
shadow of their eailier magnificence 

4 SIBEPJA AND ASIATIC ETISSIA 

Siberia lies, like the body of some giant half-numbed with fiost, between the 
Mongol steppe and the icy waters of the northern Aictic Ocean This enormous 
teriitory, with its magnificent iivers, would offer a boundless store of wealth to the 
mliabitants, were it not that a terrible climate blocks the mouths of the iiveis with 
ice, changes the soE of the vast plams into swamps and barren tundras, and even 
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m sumiaer keeps the ground hard frozen beneath its smface It is kue that the 
Gountiy which we call Siberia falls into various divisions according to the climate. 
The noithem tiacts, which can haidlj support a thin and widely scatteied popula- 
tion, abut faither to the soutli on a legion of forests, which are especially dense in 
the mountamous east, while in the level i\ est the steppe begins which sti etches 
without a hieak to Turkestan and Eastern Eiiiope Vaiious economic zones are 
thus produced a Hoith Siheiian, embiaciiig the tuudias, winch is broadei m the 
west than m the east, a West Siheiiau praiue zone, aud an East Siheuan forest zone 
Besides these the east coast naust be reckoned a sepaiate economic region , while 
the northern sea is of little value to the inhabitants of the tuudias, the east coast 
with the lower Aniui aud Kamchatka maybe called a skip, wheie fishing is the 
staple means of existence 

A The IIypekborean Zone 

The various forms of social economy which exist in Sibeiia aie not, of course, 
lestiicted to this region The climatic zones, howevei much the difleieuces of 
height in the countiies and the influences of the temperatuies of the sea compli- 
cate the Simple conditions, taken as a whole enciicle the earth in belts Inside 
these belts we find everywhere peoples who aie subject to almost the same natural 
conditions, and have adapted themselves in then way of life to these circumstances 
Thus tubes which are of completely different origin show in this way an affinity of 
habits and customs which is often olosei and inoie marked than that of blood , foi 
example, the Aiab nomad of the steppe resembles the Mongol, and the roving 
Bushmen of South Africa have moie lesemblance to the Austialian black than to 
the Nigritian aguoultuiist It is not, howevei, the climatic conditions only which 
affect the economic life of a people, the possibilities of intercourse foim an addi- 
tional factor If, foi instance, the iiomadio methods of life, for which laige poitions 
of their country aie adapted, had been known to the isolated Australians, the Euro- 
peans on their landing would have found a quite different people, capable, piobably, 
of offeuug a stronger resistance On the othei hand, a good example may be 
despised the Bushman has learnt nothuig fiom his cattle-bieeding neighbours 
Peculiarities of chaiactei which have been acquired by a long piocess of heredity 
and natural selection, but aie difficult to express and define accurately, play 
au important pait in this In spite of these limitations, the climatic-econonaio 
zones gam impoitance in proportion as the other sources of histoucal knowledge 
glow scanty, Erom this aspect we cannot treat the northern Bibeiians merely as 
a distinct group of the human race, but must investigate the economic zone to 
which they, m common with American and Eiuopean stocks, belong, — that is to> 
say, the noithern polar zone, whose inhabitants have been called by the collective 
name of Hypeiboreans (see the map, “ Noith Polar Pegions ” ) 

The mam features of this universal Hyperborean civilization aie determined 
by the direct and mdnect mfluences of the climate , on the other hand, the sepa- 
rate branches mto which it is divided are differentiated by the specific ohaiacter 
of each several region, by its position as legards the rest of the world, and by the 
type of its inhabitants. The direct mfluence of climate appears very distinctly in 
modes of diess and domestic architoetme, smee among the Hypeiboreans some 
special protection for the body is absolutely necessary, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather Tho indirect mfluences of climate show themselves m the fact that 
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the number of edible plants is very small m the north Foi food and foi the 
paiapheinalia of civilized existence the peoples of the north rely chiefly on the 
abundant fauna of those legions The extensive and almost exclusive employment 
of animal and mmeial in the place of vegetable pioducts is the most sinking char- 
actenstic of the Hypeiboreau cultuie 

This culture appeals m its puiest foira among the Eskimos of America, since 
haidly any southern influence is peiceptible among them Utensils and weapons 
of bone, hoin, and stone, fui clothmg, houses and tents constructed from stone, 
blocks of snow, or skins, aie the chaiacteiistic featiiies , to which we may add, as 
peculiaiities equally pioduced by the climate, snow-shoes, snow spectacles, and 
sledges diawn hy dogs (cf Vol I, p 131) The Eskimos show at the same Lime 
that the Arctic tubes, like all othei pnmitive races of the globe, at hrst practised 
a puiely acquisitive economy They obtained the gieatei pait of theu subsistence 
by hunting oi fowling, or, to a less extent, by hslimg Wild plants, in so far 
as they weie suitable for food, weie by no means despised Indeed, among the 
southern Ostiaks loots and bulbs constituted a consideiable pait of then diet, bub 
theie IS nowheie any idea of agucultuie Still less was there any notion of 
bleeding domestic animals, with the sohtaiy exception of the dog, which almost 
everywhere on the eaith is the companion of man, even among the loving nations, 
and lias acquired a peculiai importance among the Hyperhoieans In these legions 
the dog, as a beast of di aught, impioves the mobility of the luliabitants, and thus 
widens the area fiom which they satisfy tlieii needs In winter also, when piovi- 
sions are scaice, he selves his masuei as food, usually only a few dogs aie left 
alive m oider to keep up the bleed 

Like these tubes, the Euiupean mhabitauts of the southern ice-belt lived, 
during the diluvial period, in the most simple Hypeiboreau fashion, as we leaiu 
from prehistoric finds Lilre tlie Eskimos, they delighted m a lude form of ait, 
which aimed at a lealisLic lepieseutation of animal and human toiras (see Figs 
20-22 of the plate p 120 m Vol I), and may in essentials ooiTeapond diiectly 
to the character and inclinations of these puiely huntei peoples In order to 
explain this affinity, it is not necessmy to dwell upon the formei junction of 
Gieenland with Western Eiiiope, though this may have facilitated migiations 
among the Arctic nations (see the soundmgs maiked in the accompanying map, 
“ North Polai Regions ”) But, stiangely enough, the Asiatic and the modern 
European Hypeiboieaus do not possess this fondness foi naturalistic ait, but piefer 
a conventional ornamentation This small trait illustiatea the great diffeience 
which has giown up between the Ameiic.m and Asiatic polai nations The foimer 
have lemamed hunteis and gatheiers of plants, the lattei have mostly changed 
into Aictic nomads, and thus levolutiouised then economic pnnciples, their inter- 
ests, and mclinations This is the lesult of a development withm historic tunes, 
the couise of which can to some extent be still followed 

(a) TJia Dohchocepludw Euntos and Rcindeer-hreeders — We saw (p 130) 
that after the glacial period the north of Asia and Europe was inhabited by a 
dolichocephalic race which was adapted to a somewhat inclement climate, and 
was theiefore able to colomse the legions now accessible owmg to the shrinkage 
of the great crust of ice Thus long-headed Arctic hunter nations were found 
tbroughout the entire breadth of Sibeiia, who hy their Hyperborean culture were 
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little by little sharply differentiated fiom then kinsmen Imng moie to the south 
While these, then, weie mfluenced by the higher development of agiiculture and 
metal-woiking among the short-headed nations of Western and Eastern Asia, and 
while a noithein offset of the copper and bronze cultiue, whose lepieseutatis'es 
weie mainly dolichocephalic, was tiaceahle on the Altai, the noithein biheiians 
lemained almost imtoudied by these agencies Tillage was foi them a physical 
impossibility, and the smelting of oie implies an immense supply of suitable fuel, 
which IS almost eutiiely wanting in the tuudias Some new aits and couti ivanccs 
may have found their way to the noith Potters and smiths had piactised then 
ciafts at an eaily period m the teiiitory of the Ostiaks , hut on the whole the 
Asiatic Hyperboieans remained a small and poveity-stricken nation of liunteis, 
with whom neither fiiends noi foes had inteicourse The chase, an occasional 
hshing expedition, and the heiiieb and cedai-nuts which the) gatheied, furnished 
the bulk of then food 

The iiso of nomadic pastoral nations, hist of Aiyan and then of Mongol stock, 
could not altei these conditions much at first The device of breedmg cattle, 
hoiaes, or sheep could not be duectly introduced into the Arctic legious, even 
though the Yakuts showed latei that cattle-bieeding could be successful!) at- 
tempted in qmte noiihein latitudes The example, theietuie, which was afforded 
by the nomad tribes of Central Asia, coidd only pioduce an induect effect It is 
indisputable that cattle-bieeding tubes had been driven to the noithein tundias, 
whole then cattle could no longer thiive, so that they weie forced to look foi some 
substitute A long time seems to have passed before the discovery was made that_ 
the Tcmdeei could be domesticated like cattle, and could supply milk, diaw bur- 
dens, 01 be slaughtered foi food Many tubes have only adopted this r^pw-nretliod 
of economy in modem times, — foi example, the Oioks on Saghalien, according to 
J A Jacobsen’s views The Eskimos, although theie was alwajs a ceitam tialTio 
across the Bering Stiaits, have not yet acipured a knowledge of reindeer -bleeding 
Even the Kamchatkans at the time of then disco\ei) hied only dogs 

The reindeer has m many ways taken the place of tlie dog, and, adding to 
the mobility of man even moie than the lattoi, it has enlaiged the possibilities of 
existence It can be used not merely to draw the sledge, but for riding oi as a 
beast of burden, and it finds its own food It certainly yields fai less milk than 
the cow , hut it produces mdk on a diet of moss and bents Thanks to the rem- 
deer, man extracts a lu ing fiom the vegetation of the tundras The extent to 
which the existence of most Asiatic Hyperboieans depends upon the lemdeer, is 
shown by the remarks of Otto Einsch on the dangers of pestilence among the lem- 
deer in Western Siberia “ If the supply of reindeer fad, the indigenous population 
must smk deeper and deeper mto poverty, and be reduced to the status of fishermen 
living from hand to mouth Without reindeei the timdia, and the skms, etc . 
which it supplies, will be maccessible and useless , without remdeei the natives 
lose their greatest resource for baiter, food, clothing, and shelter" The welfare of 
the people ib not, however, eveiywfieie so closeR hound up wiLli tlie possession of 
reiudeei, since huntiug oi, after the disappeaiatice of the beasts of the chase, fish- 
ing must supply the majoiity with food In many places, also, the use of rem- 
deer milk is not yet known oi has only leceutly been learnt These ohsenations 
indicate that the breeding of leindeer, to which the Greeks and Romans make no 
aRusiou, IS nob yet of any antiquity The small number of vaiieties among the 
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reindeer, and their geueial umformit)’’ of colour, are facts winch suppoit the same 
conclusion When, finally, ohseivation shows that among the most westeily Hy- 
peiboieans of the Old Woild, that is to say the Lapps, the iullest use is made of 
the leindeer, while the most easteily tribes on the Beiiug Strait, foi example, aie 
not yet acquainted with it, we have some intimation ot the soiiice fiom which 
the piactice of leindeei-lueedmg has been bonowed, and of the diiection m 
which it has spiead Eeindeei -bleeding, aftei all, belongs exclusively to the Hy- 
peihoieans No othei nation seems to have seived them diiectly as a model, and 
none of the civilized nations which have peaetiated into the northern legions have 
imitated them to any appieciable extent 

(/') Gomposite Natiue of Ilypeilmoan Cioilization — The mqinry into the 
chaiactenstics of the Hvpeiboieans assumes a quite dittcienb aspect when we ex- 
amine the lacial afhmty ot the diheient tubes It will then appeal that not even 
the Asiatic Hypeiboreans aie genuine descendants ot that dolichocephalic piimi- 
tive population winch hlled Noi them Asia and Noi them Eui ope at the close of 
the dduvial epoch, but that a stioiig oontmgent of shoit-lieaded peoples was mixed 
with most of them This fact is established bj an investigation ot then languages 
The “ Yenisseian ” languages, which oiigmally weie spoken by the dolichocephalic 
Hypeiboreans, weie foi the most pait supplanted by Mongolian or Fmno-TJgiian 
languages, belonging ceitamly to shoit-headed peoples A nation that even ui its 
language has not undergone any change, is that of the Ycuissei-Ostiaks, who have 
b6eu eiioneoiisly confounded with the Finuo-Uguau lace of Western oi Obi- 
Ostiaks It IS likely that some stiay tubes of faii-complcxioned dolichocepliaho 
Aiyaiis mixed with the Hyperboreans, as the pievaleiice of a blond complexion 
among the Ostiaks seems to puove, it is, liowevei, also possible that among the 
Hyperboreans themselves, a faii-complexioued vaiiety niaj have been locallj de- 
veloped In any case these blonds meiease the racial confusion which leigns 
there But, on the whole, it can be said that the Finno-Ugiiaii gioup, to winch 
most Hypieiboieans are usually now assigned, is the piioduct of a mixtuie of doli- 
chocephalic Hypeihoieans on the one side, wuth bi achy cephalic Mongols, speaking 
one of the languages derived from the same stem as the Mongolian, on the otlier, 
hut that the extent of the admixture inaj vary gieatly m each separate tube 
Community of cultuie has natuially tended to obliterate the diflerences which 
were due to race But this culture deserves a more minute investigation, since, 
notwithstanding its genuinely Hyperborean character, it has been compounded of 
two elements, one of which was peculiai to the old dolichocepliaho people or 
Yemsseians, while the other may he ascribed to the Mongol immigiants The 
remnants of the former, which suggest to us the most ancient ways of life and 
thought in the north, must he followed with especial attention 

One of the most obvious survivals is the Beai-woiship, which was oiigmally 
connected with the idea that the spirits of the cleceaaed were mcaiuated in bears 
As a furthei development, therefore, the hear app\ars as a sort of divinity, the lord 
of the forests, whom men must treat with the ihost marked consideration, even 
when they hglit or slay him This cult, still vigoious m the east among the 
Amos and tire Gilinks, loit hold on the west, though it did not entnely disappear 
In Finnish tradition the ancient significance of the beai is stiU most promment 
The Ostialts and Vogules celebrate the slaughter of a bear with feastmg, and 
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swear Ly the paws and the skin of the heast Accoiding to Wilhelm Eadlolf, 
the Yenissei-Ostiaks in paiticulai, the piuest lemnaut of the old population, 
observe these customs 

A second peculiaiity of the ancient Hypeiboieans is tlie great impoitance 
which tliey attach to mystic implements, the oiiginal meanmg of which is haid to 
arrive at We may especially notice sticks hung with lags or similai things 
Geoig Wilhelm Stellei (1709-1746), relates of the Kamchatkans that they wor- 
ship “ fly-wlnsks,” that is, sticks hung with grasses, as gods, iindei the name 
of Inoul , the grasses being intended to represent the cuihng hair of the deity. 
The Amos make similar sacred emblems for themselves, they leave half-cut 
shavings fluttering at the end of a stick, so that a sort of whisk is pioduced. 
Similar things can be tiaced to Southeiii Japan, even the ancient Shinto leligiou 
(cf p 3) mcludes among its sacied implements sticks wrapped with strips of 
papei (Gohei) As usually happens, the tiaces of this primitive implement of 
magic glow less frequent as one goes westwaid, but an atteutiie scaich ivill show 
a fan number of instances Among the Taitais of Mmusinsk, who certainly 
possess a stiong element of Hypeihoiean blood, staves hung with lags aie much 
used in the Shamanist iitual, and the Taitars of the Bureya moimtams woiship 
festoons of leathern stiips and scraps of cloth as divine objects Even among the 
Magyais, the custom of coustiuctmg “lag-tiees” can he shown to have existed 
even m modem times 

Geuiimely Hypeihoiean is also the belief in a suhtenaneau world piecisely 
similar to the upjier woild, the seventy of the climate does not encouiage the 
thought that the future woild lies m the cold clouds, but it guides men’s looks 
to the Wdim and sholteimg eaith This tiad is haider to follow, smee the belief 
in subteiianean realms can he found elsewheie, onlj’' among the more southern 
nations do we find that the lowei woild assumes a gloomy ohaiactei and is 
contrasted with the biight celestial abodes Finally, the ait of ornamentation 
shows a surpusiiig affinity thioughout the whole of Noithern Sibena Once 
moie the most recognisable lemams of this old art are to be found m the east, 
althou i 1 the patterns used m ornament can be traced fai in the west amono- 
Samoyeds and Ostiaks 

In all these matters a long peiiod of development is implied, which is pio- 
duced less fioin gieat wandeiings and shiftmgs than fiom slow tianspositions 
which can only be followed in then results Aggressive wars on a large scale, 
resultmg m ethnical displacements of a sudden and impoitaut natiiie, can hardly 
have ocemred in the Hyperhoiean region in antiquity The wailike nomads of 
the south, to whom the iich cmlized countiies lay open, ventured occasionally on 
maraudrng expeditions mto the “land of daikness," but the nature of the country 
prohibited wide conquests, for it could not feed large aimies, and was only 
accessible to the native who had sledges and leindeer and dogs at his disposal 


(c) Tilt Northern Migratwn of the Yakuts — If, neveitheless, Mongol elements 
w the Hyperboieaus, it is only a question of detached 

fragments which have been forced into the inhospitable nortliern realms A 

sTm present 

0 Tmks who still chensh the memory of their southern origm It is coujec- 
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tmed that the g£ invasion in the 

thuteenth ceutuiy pushed on from the Amur into the region round Lake Baikal, 
move them to retreat to the noith, vrhen they thiiist themselves between the 
Tungusian tubes below, p 214) They adapted themselves admiiably to 
tlieir new country^ without, howevei, abandoning their original industry of cattle- 
breeding The kiiie of the tube acclimatised themselves to them new home, and 
gave the eueigetic Yakuts a bettei means of subsistence than the Tungusiaus 
and Ostiaks possessed in the reiudeei The Yakuts, who letam a trace of nomad 
love of enteiprise, ceitainly superior to their neighbours in mdiistiy and vigour 

B The West Siberuns 

The nomadic West fiibeiians on the one hand, and the East Siberian hunter 
peoples on the othei, are gioups distinct from the genuine Hypeiboreans m their 
modes of life, although both aie ethnically more oi less akin to the old dolicho- 
cephalic races of the Aictic regions 

While the Hyperborean tubes as a whole lu ed undisturbed in their inhospitable 
regions, and for their own pait can hardly have felt any inclination to seek new 
homes m moie southein lands, the inhabitants of the West Siberian steppes 
(see the map, p 208) had been drawn into many of the great movements of the 
nations of Central Asia, and then tenitoiy hail often fanned a part of nomadio 
world empires The West Sibeiians, in the moie restricted sense, fioin whom the 
northern Arctic peoples aie to be distinguished, inhabit a steppe country which is 
turned to the best advantage by such a combmatiou of cattle-bieeding and Imnting 
as forms the staple means of subsistence among the Huns and Mongols It 
natuially follows that restlessness is innate in the West Siberians In fact, the 
era of the Huns roused up a people there winch exeicised a lastmg mfiuence on 
the development of Euiopean civilization, — the people, that is, of the Magyars 

(a) The Alam, and Avars — The Magyars, differing from the 

Osmans, whose zone of expansion touched then own in their power of adapta- 
tion to European wa-js and thought, attached themselves moie and more firmly 
to then new home, while the Tmk was slowly driven back from the soil of Europe 
That they succeeded m thus adapting themselves is partly the result of their 
ethnical affinities At the dawn of history, we find Southwestern Sibeiia filled 
with Scythian peoplgg were mainly of Iranian stock, and therefore belonged 
to the fau-complexioned and dolichocephalic group of European nations (cf Vol 
IV, p 73) It was probably thioiigh these Scythians that the hunter nations living 
farthei to the ™Tth, rvho weie akin to the dolichoceplialic Hyperboreans, became 
acquainted with noujadic ways of life , and this result was hardly effected without 
a mixtiue of races At a later time the Mongol nomads drove out or absorbed 
the Scythians, and, fiy ijitermmglmg freely with the West Siberians, imparted to 
the latter a Mongol language and physique without, however, destroying the cential 
nucleus of this peopig ^ Volga-Emns lemamed distinctly dolichocephalic In 
this way is explained the snrpiismg phenomenon that the modern Magyars by 
then' appearance bear little resemblance to the inhabitants of tbe steppes of Cential 
Asia Latei admixtures with European peoples have naturally tended to produce 
the same result 
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The IRal formed no impenetrable barrier for the Fiimo-TJgnan peopilcs, or, to 
speak moie coiiectly, the mixtuie of laces, from winch they sprung, took jilaee 
in the steppes of Eastern Eniope, the Uial-Altai stock spread as fai as the Volga 
111 the south, anrl Finland and Roiway in the uoith The similaily comiiuumlcd 
nation of the Alani, in winch Iranian and Mongol elements were more stioiigly 
repiesented than the Hjpeiboieau, kept the Finnish tubes m Western Sibeiia and 
Eastern Europe foi a long time aloof fiom contact with the woild of oivili/ation 
It was onl} when swept loiwaid by the gieac Hun oniush that it left an open road 
foi the Kiberiau nomads, dwelling fuither to the noith 

Histoiy tells us little about the eailier condition of the Fmno-Ugiian noiiinds, 
who then for the fust time attracted the attention of the civilized woild It seems 
that a line passmg thiougli Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Kiasnoiarskoi icpiesents the 
noithein fiuntiei of the true nomad peoples and tlie Hypeiboiean Inintmg-tribes , 
for the stupendous sepulohial mounds (Kurgans, Vol IV, p 76), so chaiactenstio 
of West Sibeiia, aie only found to the south of this Ime The contents of these 
tombs make it at once clear that the culture of the nomads was closely connected 
with that of the Altaian region, which, fiom its use of hionze and copper, may be 
legaided as an offshoot of the ancient civilization of the south The fiontier 
towards the Hypeihoieans may giadually have been shifted fuither northwaid 
The intioduction of lemdeer-hieedmg possibly modified the difierences between 
tlie nomads and the uoithern buuteis No accurate mfoimation is forthcoming 
as to the original homes of the Magyars, but the gieat number of Tmkish words 
in llun ^ocabulaly shows that they lived compaiatively far to the south of West 
Hilieiia and found oiiportunities of mmng theie with Tmkish tribes They weie 
theie diawu mto the gieat westward movement of Cential Asiatic peoples, which 
lasted for centimes aftei the descent of the Huns upon Europe They were pie- 
ceded by a people with whom they had much m common, the Avars, a branch 
of the Yen Yen, who, after the destruction of then Cential Asiatic empiie, pushed 
toward the west, and in this movement earned Uiguuan tubes with them They 
invaded the modem Hungaiy about 5G5 and held their position there until their 
overtluow by Fepm, son of Chailes the Great, in the year 796 In the mean- 
while the Magyais, who had already leached the Volga m 550, had followed 
on their tracks until tliey appealed in tlie year 886 on the Danube and foimded 
a new and more lasting empiie m the foimer terutory of tlie Avars In contiast 
to tlieir distant kinsmen tbe Bulgarians south of the Danube, who exchanged their 
language foi a Slavonic dialect, they pieserved theif own pecubar tongue, and 
in doing so insured the permanence of then nationality 


(5) Xfonans — After the disappeaianee of the Hims and Alam, and after the 
withdrawal of the Magyars, the nomad nation of the Kirghiz, or Cossacks, came 
more prominently into notice in Southwest Siberia The tribes of tbe northwest 
on the other hand, are meluded under the generic name of Hgiians and them 
country is called Ugria This, notwithstandmg its lemoteness, attiacted some 
notice from an early time, since it heeamo an important district for the fur trade 
and also communicated with Europe through the passes of the Hral .range Ugria 
shaied on the whole the political destmies of the districts bmg immediatelv to 
the south both the one and tbe other weie usually attached to tlie great nomad 
empires of Central Asia, hist to that of the Turks, then to that of the LTgurians 
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The Kiighiz Uiemselves, the chief nation m Soutlnrest Sibciia, foiined at a later 
time a poweiful empiie of then own The new wave of conquest, which surged 
outwaids from Cential Asia ui the Mongol eia, natuially poured ovei Western 
Siberia On the dissolution of the might} Mongol Empire the couiiii} formed part 
of Kipchak, which, m addition, included the steppes as far as the sea of Atal and 
the Caspian and tlie lowlands of Eastern Europe An attempt of the Mongol 
geueial Nogai, the grandson of Teval (p 179, note), to found m the nortli an 
independent State, finally failed (1291), but his followeis, who fiom then leader’s 
name are known as the Nogais, held then own in West Siberia and South Eussia 
After that, we heai little of Ugna as a part of the Mongol Enipue, not even at the 
time of Timur, who tempoiaiily annexed Kipehalv to his ephemeial woild empne 
Timur on one occasion only (1391) penetrated by a laborious maich through the 
steppes of Southwest Siheiia, as far as the Irtish and Tobol, but he then tinned 
westwaid to the lower Volga 

But although Ugiia had politically little importance, steps weie taken at an 
early Lime to develop its mdustiies As eaily as the eleventh centui) mei chants 
tiom Novgorod leached the country and opened up a tiade in fuis These com- 
mercial relations became more frequent as time went on, Novgoiod established 
foitihed factories, and finally the natives were legaided as subjects of the powerful 
commercial city, and were lequiied to pay a fixed tribute m skins At that peiiod 
the count! V appears to have also supplied valuable metals In the year 1187 the 
tubes of Ugiia, who were governed by different piinces, revolted In 1193 an 
expedition fiom Novgoiod agamst Noithwest Siberia pioved disastious, and hefoie 
fresh opeiatious could be iindeitaken, the peiiod of the Mongol conquests dawned 
Novgoiod, however, contrived to come to teims with the new luleis and to lesume 
her tradmg expeditions, so that even then the connection of West Eus&u vuth 
XJgiia was not entirely inteimpLed 

(e) The Emjme of Siberia, — On the fall of the empiie of Kipchak tiro Icadeis 
of Nogaian hordes began to found small pimeipalities in Ugiia When Timur 
died. On was the most poweiful of these princes of Sibeiia, as the countiy was now 
called for the fiist time , but, besides his Tartar rivals, he had to leckoii with the 
men of Novgorod who had once moie acquired a footing m Ugiia On, Jiaving been 
diagged into the succession-wais of Kipchak, was defeated and slam, wheieupuu 
Ins son Taibuga tinned his attention towaid the lower Tobol, drove the Novgo- 
lodians thence, and founded a small kingdom, the capital of which coiiesponded 
Touglily to the modern Tiumen (see map, p 208) There were mcessant struggles 
vvnth the Ostiaks and Vogiiles, with the Kirghiz and with the Mongol luleis of 
Kasan It was connected with these evmnts that Ugiia in 1166 became tnbutaiy to 
the Enssians, who now appeared on the scene as a new gieat power The destruction 
of Novgorod by Wan the Terrible transfeiied to Eussia aU claims of that ancient 
commercial city to the supiemacy In the year 1499 the distiicts on the lower 
Obi were incorporated m Ivan’s dommions The Tartar pnnee of Tiumen removed 
his royal residence to the country of the modern Tobolsk, wheie he built the foi ti- 
ded town of Isker or Sibir The Siheiian princes, who in 1557 wisely agreed upon 
an annual tribute to Eussia, remamed theie undisturbed foi some considerable Lime 

Besides the " Sibenan ” Empire other Tartar piincipalities must have existed in 
Westera Siberia These examples of orgamsed constitutions were not left unnoticed 
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by the Ostiaks, tbe most southerly of the Hjperboreau nations, probably atlaekb 
of tbe Taitars forced them into closer combination Every small Osliak hoide vv as 
soon m possession of a iWi, or little town, where the chief developed Ins powci 
on the model of the Tartai princes Every fortihed spot Unis became the ceiitie of 
a petty piincipahty , seveial of these small States wmie, Liter, oceasioiiall} united 
into one large State The stiongholds lay on heights above the nveis and vvmie 
foitificd, on the Taitar model, with iam]iaits, ditches, and palisades Accouliug to 
legend, there were soma of the smallest sue which weie armoured with plates of 
coppei ETumeroiis lemains of these aie to be found even to-day m Western 
Siberia, the southern foitiesses, hmlt by Taitars, are much supeuor to the noiLheni, 
which are to be asciilied to the Ostiaks The OsLiak piincipahties had only a veiy 
thin population , the largest of them, Tiapaivosh, in the modern province of To- 
bolsk, baldly put three hundred aimed men into the field, which implies twelve 
bundled inhabitants at most, wdiile the smaller could only reckon some bundled 
souls or less In face of this pohtical disunion the merchants of Nov’’gorod might 
well have ruled as Icings for a while The pnmcipahties of the Taitais weie some- 
what moie important, Sibeiia, the most poweiful of them, might have boasted a 
population of thirty thousand oi so 

In this emilue of Sibeiia a revolution was consummated in the second half of 
the sixteenth centiuy The leiguing prmce Yedigai (Yadgai) was oveithiowui and 
Sibeiia was eonc|neied in 1503 by the Uzheg chief Kozuin (Knohiim) who adopted 
an aggiessive policy towaid Ins neighbours and assumed the pioud title of Em- 
peioi ot Sibeiia But at the same time with ciafty calculation he began to enforce 
the deed of Islam amongst liis mostly heathen subjects, for which end he applied 
to the prince AhJ-Allah at Bokliaia foi the necessaiy missionaues If tins meas- 
uie had not been adopted too precipitately, and had not the encioachment of a new 
powei mateiially alteied the state of affaiis, the prestige of the Sibeiian Empire 
would have been extraordinarily enhaaced In a countiy so vast and so spaisely 
populated a closer union could not he looked for unless some spuitual bond, such 
as Islam offered, brought the sepaiate national groups neaier togethei At the 
same time Mohammedan fanaticism was a splendid weapon against the Christian 
Eussia Smee, however, the Mohammedan propaganda met at first with vigorous 
opposition, especially among the Ostiaks, it conduced rather to the weakness of the 
empiie, precisely at the moment when the great merchants of Eastern Eussia, who 
had suftered heavily by the attacks of the Siberians, sent the Cossack chief Yarmak 
to Ugna The accounts of tins expedition (ct below, p 218) show that a number 
of petty Tartar prmcipahties existed m Ugna, more or less dependent, accoidmg to 
ciicumstances, on the Siberian empire The national strength, as well as the 
majority of the inhabitants, lay along the iiveis and streams, and along the iivers 
also the Eussianspiessed forward, as they took possession of the limitless plains 
of Siberia The southwestern steppe, the home of the Nogai and Kirghiz nomads, 
preserved its mdependence far longer than the Ugrian north 

C The East Sibebians 

The east of Siberia is principally mountainous, and tlie tundras here he farther 
to the noitli than is the case m the west Csee the map “ Siliena”) The industries 
winch this hill country may profitably suppoit are vxry vauous In paits it is so 
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riclT in toiests and game that the chase, and as a consequence of that the fur trade, 
could lu themselves suppoit a leallj considerable population, while on the numer- 
ous iiveis anothei hramh of meiely acquisitive industiy, hshing, may be piofitably 
puisiied In the nioie southern parts there aie numeioua hills and plains, stuLahle 
for agiicultuie, as well as stietches of })asture laud, veil adapted for cattle-bieeding 
The increase of the population is not, theiefoie, lestiicted hy any liaid and fast 
lunitations On the othei hand the mountainous chaiactei of the cniiutry checks 
those vast migrations of peoples which aie so conspicuous in Central Asia Oulj 
the sonthein bolder of East Sibeiia was involved in them, oi, to speak nioie coi- 
rectly, it was a niuseiy for those nations which inundated Ccutial Asia or Chma 
flora that quaiter The country louud Lake Baikal was the cradle of the Mougo- 
lian and Tuikish tubes , but many, though m then influence less impoitaut, nations 
of conc|ueiors pouied foith out of Manchuria 

(rt) Tilt Noitlic'i n Mujratvon of the Tungusians — Fiom this southern border 
migiations weie made tuwaid the noiLh also, which giadually changed the ethnic 
chaiactei of the legions adjoining the Noitli Pule, but it was natuially a long 
aeiies of slow movements which brought about this result It is moie than piob- 
able tliat m eaily times theie was in East Siberia no bieak ui the cham of Hyper- 
boiean tribes which stietohed from Noithein Europe along the shore of the Aictio 
Ocean to Ameiica and Gieenlaud, this view is suppoited by the oomiectioii be- 
tween the ancient civilizations of the Western Hyperboreans and the small nations 
on the ahoios of the Beimg Sea (p 214) This chain was, however, snapped hy the 
noiLhein migiatiou of the Tungusiau nation, vvliich had been formed in the south- 
east highlands of East Siberia mainly of Mongoloids, but with a stiong infusion of 
Hypeiboiean blood , we must legaid the Nu chi (p 212) and the Mauchus (p 213) 
as the people most neaily akm to it 

The Tungusians aie remaikable as an instance of a primitive people whose lan- 
guage and national customs aie not closely connected with then manner of life 
The explanation is found m the natural configuration of the countiy, which offers 
several possible means of livelihood, and m its position, lying as it does close to 
the nomad tenitones of Central Asia, the agncidtuial districts of China, and the 
Aictio hiintmg-grounds It follows that no nation peihaps has so easily changed 
its method of livmg and adapted itself to diffeient conditions of existence as the 
Tungusian When at first theie was only a supeificial knowledge of the Tungu- 
sians a distinction was made between the diffeient groups aecoiclmg to then way 
of life , theie were thus Tungusians of the steppe, or of the forest, and Tungusians 
employing the remdeer, the horse, oi the dog In this sense one could also speak 
of agiicultmal Tungusians m the south There are accoidmgly genuine hunteis, 
nomads of the steppe, Polar nomads, and settled agiicultuiists among this many- 
sided nation, the individual tribes of which have even in modern times, at gieat 
crises, placed their mode of life on a new economic basis , for example, Tungusians 
who hav^e lost their heids of lemdeei fiom pestilence liave taken up dog-bieedmg, 
and agiieulturists, who had pushed on to moie northern regions, have leaint to 
become once more simply hunters and fishermen. In earlier times, as to some 
extent even now, the chase was the most important mdustry of the Tungusians, 
whose life clearly shows the traits of a nation of mountameers and huntem Ob- 
servers have unanimously described the true Tungusians as brave and yet good- 
voL rr— u 
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natnred, tiu&tworthy and honouiablej industrious and lutelligcnl It is owing Lo 
these qualities, coupled with then gieat capacity ioi adapting IbeiiiSL'hes to all 
economic conditions, that the Tiingusians weie able to expand fiiiLliei U) tlie noith 
and piactically diive out the Hypeiboieans We still lind, as lelns oi the old 
Arctic nations, Samojedes on the Taimii peninsula, luLaliiics on the coast of the 
Aictic Ocean east of the mouth of the Lena, and Chukchis on the gieat noi tlieasteiii 
peninsula which teiminates m the East Cape 

The Tiingusians did not lemam undisturbed in their new possessions Just as 
Manchuria, that cradle of nations, had sent them iioithwaid, so in the Mongol 
peiiod the Yakuts, came to the Arctic regions from that othei ciadle on Lake ILii- 
kal, and made a broad load for themselves through the Tuugusian teintoi;} don ii to 
the mouth of the Lena The Hyperboieans seem, so we maj conclude fiuin the 
tiaditions of the Samoyedes, to have given way at an earlier time beioie the Tun- 
gusians with moie or less of a good giace The wailike Tungusians, on the other 
hand, only allowed their coiintiy to be taken fiom them aftei desperate liattles, the 
most fierce of winch is said to have been fought not fai fiom the conlluenee of the 
Patoma and the Lena The victorious Yakuts introduced cattle-bieeding mto 
the Arctic regions (of aboie, p 204-) In the northeast also, the Tungusians weie 
again driven back, this time hy the Chukchis, whose stiength and mobility ma} 
have been greatly incieased by the mtioduction of lemdeei -breeding 

(&) r/ie Southeastern and Southern Blanches of the Tungiosians — Although 
their noi them migration spread the Tungusians ovei eiioimoiis tiacts, jet, since the 
polar legions can only support a small population, it was on the whole the least 
important of the ramihcations of Tungusiau tribes, which spread from Mauchnna 
in every duection, with the escejition perhaps of the purely western one Ear 
more important was the advance of the Tungusians to Koiea and Japan, which, 
like the later wandeungs toward the south, seems to have been effected undei the 
indirect, but eaily felt, influence of Chinese civilization The Tungusiaii tribe of 
the Suchin, settled in Manchuria, paid as early as 1100 b o a tiibute of stone 
arrow-heads to China The Chinese pohtical system, on the one side, and the 
nomad empiie of the Hiung nu, on the otUei, soon served as models to the Tun- 
guaiau peoples, only that the latter, m accordance with their national character, 
showed a tendency to republican, or, at any rate, fedeial forms of government 

(a) The Wu hwan unci the Sun pe — The first instauce of this kind was ap- 
parently the tubal league of the Wu hwan (p 140) m Western Manchuria, which 
flourished shoitly before 200 B c,but then succumbed to the superioi power of the 
Huns, and only presei\ed a lemnant of independence by placmg itself imder the 
protection of China In the east of Manchinia, on the other hand, the Sien pe 
(Hsien pi) oiganised themselves, some of them advanced to Koiea and thence to 
Japan, where they cxeicised gieat mfluence on the ethnic cbaiacteiistics of the 
population. Thib adiance ” was more piobably a letieat befoic the Huns, lio m 
209 B c had hioken up the western Tungusians and were now pressing haul on 
the eastern section It is open to question whether the migiation was leaUy led 
by Chinese, as the historians of the middle kingdom tell us , but there is no 
doubt that the Tungusians bioughtwith them to Koiea and Japan a civilization 
which was deeply tinged with that of Chma- the germs of the Japanese State 
(p. 8) point lo a Chmese model 
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The mam body of Ihe Sien pe lemained behind in Mancbmia, where it giad- 
nally acquired stiength, while the Wu liwan in the yeai 77 B c weie again de- 
feated by the Ilims and then completely humiliated h> the Chinese Wlieii the 
1101 them empiie of the Huns broke up m 81 A d (p 142), the Sien jie seued the 
gieatei pait of Mongolia and, mailed though then foitimes weie, long lemained 
the hi&t powei m eastern Ceutial Asia Tlieii empue attained its greatest size 
about the middle of the second century, when Tunshdi huai extended its fiontieis 
bejund the Tiaushan and the Altai Qi 156) , accoidmg to Hun fashion it was di- 
vided into a ceuti.d province with an eastern and a western wiiig The wide diffu- 
sion of the Sien pS ovei the steppe country of Central Asia pio\es that they weie 
predominantly nomadic in their way of life The uuciiltuied Tungusian iiihahi- 
tants of tlie shores of the Paoihc, meie tubes of hsheiinen, look no qiait in puliLioal 
organisation, while the southern and settled Tungusians in Liautuiig, which had 
even then a stioiig admivtuie of Chinese blood, had founded a State on the 
Chinese model, ivhicli was now lecpnied to recognise the siizeiauity of the Sien pe 

The empue of the Sien pe lust giound at tunes aftei the death oE Tunsliih Imai 
But the nation still held tlie inheiitaiice of the Hun powmi foi centuries, monopo- 
lised the wmstein trade, and attempted to gam influence over China Theie soon 
arose m the middle kingdom, which w’as torn by civil warn, States with Tungusian 
'dynasties, wliose fuuudeis had forced then waj uito China as chieis of sepaiate 
tubes of the Sien pe, oi as leadeis of meiconaiies In Liautuug the Yumcii in the 
yeai 8 L7 a d foimded an empire, which emhiaeed later a laige part of Forth China 
and Koiea, othei powerful tubes weie the Tivau, the Mu sung, and especially the 
To ha The gicatei part of China stood for oeutuiies uiulei the sceptie of Tuugu- 
sian piiuces These, however, quickly became Clunese lu sympathies, and w'Pie 
absolutely no suqiqioit to the emqare of the ISien pie , indeed they Imew how to pio- 
teot their new homes against the attacks of then kinsmen better than the Clmiebe 
themselves Notwithstanding a teinpoiaiy lally in the fouitb centiny, the piowei 
of the Sien pie sank, then western possessions fell to the Yen Yea and laLei to 
the Uiguiiaus and the Turks, so lliab nothing was left them but klancliuiia and 
the eastern hoidci of the Central Asiatic steppe They then constituted only a 
loosely compacted body of sepaiate tubes, which was sometimes welded more 
fiimly together by an energetic leader Isolated groups had pushed souLliwaid as 
fai as Kuku Noi, where a not uniinportaiit State of the Sien pe arose in the fouitli 
century When gieat powers, such as the empue of the Tuiks (p 159), were 
formed m Central Asia, the various Tungusian tubes fell nndei then sway, if 
Ohma gained in strength, she extended her uifluence over them The tribe of the 
Sien pe giaduaUy entiiely disappeared and others assumed the headship In the 
seventh century the empue of Pu hai (Bo khai) was formed in Manchuiia, which 
soon attained a great prospeiity 

(/3) The Khi tan, Nu chi, amd Manchus — The Tungusian peoples of Maiichuua 
became once more important foi the outside world at the heguming of the tenth 
century, when the tube of the Khi tan ( Kulani, Kathai , see map, p 174, and 
cf p 57) extended its power The Khi tan weie a people deeply tinged with 
Chinese culture and also mixed with Chmese blood, such as might he expected to 
arise on the borders of Liautung, in their national character the lude vigour of the 
savage was harmoniously blended with the usages of a higher stage of civilization. 
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TJndei the leadership of Yelu A pao cln, who deliberately encoiiiaged this mixture 
of laces by transporting Chinese piisoners to Mauchuua, they huileil theinsch'ed 
m 907 agamst Ta tung fu m Rhanshi, where the oveithiow of the I'aug dMiasty 
had lately led to civd. war In the year 947 the powei of the Khi tan, who m 924 
had subjugated the empire of Pu hai and latei also a gieat pait of Mongolia, and 
whose leader (d 926) styled himself aftei 916 Tai Tsii, "empeioi,’ leaohed the 
zenith of its power, only to sink lapidly Neveitheless their empiie, w^liuih m 9 17 
had assumed the official title (Ta) Liaii — (gieat) Liaii dynasty, held its own until 
1125, when another Tungusian lace, the Kui oi Nu olu, won tlie supiemacv in 
North China These in turn succumbed hefoie the Mongols m the yeai 12 J4 aud 
even Manchuiia became tiibutary to the new luling people When the Mongol 
dynasty was forced to rctue fiom China (1368), the southern cultivated districts 
remained more oi less dependent on Chma, while the noithern tubes, so far as 
they were not harassed by the advance of the Yakuts, were of little impoitance in 
their disunited condition The Chinese long succeeded in hmdeiing the leoou- 
stiuction of a Tungusian State, which, as expeiieuce taught them, would have soon 
encroached on the south by caiefuUy fomenting all petty jealousies Mauchuua 
was theu divided mto four Aimaks, which were almost incessantly at wai one 
with the otbei It was not until the beginning of the seventeenth oentniy that 
the comhmed strength of the countiy found a vent foi itself in one irresistible 
outbieak In the year 1608 an msurrection, produced by the extoitions of the 
excuse, ought to have warned the Chinese to act caiefully, but, befoie that, a small 
spaik had caused a fiie, which, neglected foi a time, contmued to smoulder until it 
finally overwhelmed the whole of Chma 

A petty pimce of the Manchu lace had been defeated aud killed by his oppo- 
nents with the help of the Chinese An avenger of his death arose m his son 
Nurchazi (Tai Tsu, Kao huang ti, oi Aism Gioro , p 101), who took the field in the 
year 1583 with thirteen mail-dad horsemen and, after long yeais of fighting, 
umted the Mauchus undei his lule (1616) The Chinese- then for the first tune 
began to notice the danger, but could not decide upon any thorough-going meas- 
ures Threats fiom the Chmese gave Nurchazi the welcome pretest for invaduig 
m 1623 the Chinese frontier-province of Liantiing and thus imtiatmg a senes of 
battles, which sapped the stiength of Chma and shattered the powei of the Ming 
dyna'^ty In the year 1625 the Manchu sovereign removed his court fiom Hsing 
chiug to Mukden Nuidiazi’a successor, Taa Tsung Wen Huang ti (1627-1643), 
assumed the imperial title in 1636, yet, properly speaking, it was not by the 
Manchus that the Mmg dynasty was overthrown, but by Clunese hands against 
whom the help of the Manchus was mvokeJ as the last desperate resource 
(p 102) When once the Mandius had seized Peking in 1644, they never left 
the country again , they became masters of South China also after forty years of 
fighting 

The new dynasty of the Manchus, with Peking for their capital, kept pos- 
session of their old home up to the Amur In the meantime, the Russian power 
had begun to spread farther m the north, and the Chinese government was now 
foioed to reckon with this factor The destinies of the noitheastem Sihenans 
were now soon decided by the influence of the Russians (of p 221) 
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D The Nations oh the Coast and on the Islands oe the Northwestern 
PA cmc Ocean 

The Hyperboreans, who, with their scatteiecl and poverty-stiicken settlements 
iringe the noithein limit of the inhabited eaith, aie a tiue boidei nation, lu com- 
munication with the rest of mankind on one side only The races on the noith- 
east boundary of Asia deseive this title less, because there a sea studded with 
islands and accessible to navigation washes the coasts, and the mainland of 
Ameiica approaches closely to the East Cape Like all border-distucts, this part 
of Asia shelters fiagments of nations, scatteied oi repulsed lemnants of eailier and 
lowei civilizations, whose lepresentatives have taken refuge from the great floods 
of the continental peoples in the peninsulas and islands oi have offeied a last and 
successful resistance on the nairow stiips of coast 

Two ciicumstances favouied this resistance Any one who studies the map on 
p 208 wiU notice on tlie noitheast the Stanovoi chain, which borders the greatest 
part of the coast and cuts it off fiom the hinterland, the nariow space between 
these mountains and the sea offered the oonqueiing nations no room for expansion 
Eegions such as the peninsula of Kamchatka, which is only connected with the 
mamland by a nairow pass far to the noith, or the islands of Saglialien and Yezo, 
were naturally still moie secuie fiom their attack But even if the nomads of 
Cential Asia, or even the hunter nations of Manchuria had attempted to hold the 
coast, they would have been forced to betake themselves to an uuaccnstoined in- 
dustry, that of fishing Some few Tungusun tubes, which reached the coast at an 
early date, have indeed conformed to the customs of the earlier inhabitants and 
have become typical fislieimen with a surpiismgly low civilization Such a tran- 
sition was haicUy possible for the pastoial nations of the steppe, who, ou the 
rare occasions when they entered the coast country, did so as conquerors, not as 
fugitives 

(a) Tlie Common Features of the Histoiy of N’orthem Asia — Defective 
culture and complete political disintegration characteuse the nations of the North 
Asiatic coast and the adjacent islands It will probably never be possible to write 
a connected “ history ” of these xaces , some general features may be noticed , for 
the lest, we can do no more than attempt to adduce some historical facts as to the 
various countries and races The chief countries to be distmgmsbed are the 
Chukchi peninsula in the north, Kamchatka, the islands of Saghalieu and Yezo, 
the coasts of the sea of Okhotsk, and lastly the valley of the lower Amur, the 
only part where the coast seems more closely connected with the hinterland and 
where it is possible for a nation of fishermen to live farthei m the interior The 
peoxiles of North Asia here came most frequently in contact with moie advanced 
civilizations The broad outlmes of the history of the noitheast Asiatic races are 
somewhat as follows In the period immediately succeeding the Ice Age a 
dolichocephalic population of Arctic hunters and fishermen spread over a part of 
the northeastern mainland and had already crossed the Bermg Straits, as certain 
resemblances to the civilizations of Arctic and Northwest America seem to show 
The advance of nations like the Mongols toward the north _^ced a part of the 
inhabitants to retreat to the penmsulas and islands, where they long remained 
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unmolested Tungusian tribes, later, on their noithern luigiatioiis, cau'^ed new 
displacements and partially bioke through the chain of coast nations, u hili othui 
Tungusiaus, by crossing er to Japan, helped to driie back the old noith Asiatu -■ 
even on the islands The Chinese for then part seveial times extended then uile 
as far as the Amui, and influenced the tribes whom they found theie by mtei- 
maiiiage and introduction of civilization 


ih) The Sepaiate Mi'^tory of the Fulcvo-As^llt^c!> — -The Chukchis are the most 
noitheasterly bianch of the Pahno-Asiatio nations, as Leopold von Sduenclc pio- 
poses to caU the whole gioup Not so very many jears have elapsed since a paiL 
of the nation passed from the piimitive condition of meie hunteis to leiudem- 
bieeding , accoicling to dtephan Kidsohenmmkov (“ Kamchatka,” 1754), the use of 
lemdeer milk was not jet known about the middle of the eighteenfli centun 
Similarly the Koiiaks, who hved faither to the south, weie divided into settled 
fisheimen and nomad remdeei owneis The nomads despised the fislieimen, and, 
as a mattei of fact gained m stieng^h and warlike spiiit by the change in then 
mode of life In recent times the Tuugusians ha\e been actually diiven back 
again by the Chukchis The knowledge of lemdeer-breeJmg did not cross the 
Beiing Stiaits to America But the piesenoe of true Eskimos, the Nainollo, or 
Yu'Ite, ou the Asiatic side of the Beiing Sea shows that neveitheless international 
lelations were established there 


The inhabitants of Kamchatka, the Kamchadales, oi Itelmes are phj sicallj', if 
not liugiiisticallj', akm to the Chukchis The multiplioitj’’ of languages among the 
Palmo-Asidtics, and the phjsical difteiences between them (for example, between 
the Chukchis and the Amos), shows that this gioup uf nations, formeilj' scatteiecl 
ovei a wide legion, is extiemelj' heterogeneous 
^ The Kamchadales considered themselves the ougmal inhabitants, thej cei- 
taiuly must have leached their peninsula as fugitives at a oompaiatively eaily date 
That their immigration dates back to a remote period is proved by the extiaoi- 
dmary way m which the nation has adapted itself to the nature of its new home 
The Kamchadales were politically disunited, but, at the time when first, owing to 
the Pubsians, moie accurate knowledge of them was foithcoming, the lesson of 
tribal consolidation had been learnt to some extent The need of it was impressed 
on them not only by domestic wais but also by attacks from abroad The Koiiaks 
probably the more mobile icmdeei nomads, mvaded Kamchatka from the uoitli' 
and the seafaring inhabitants of the Kuriles plundered the southern districts and 
earned away numerous Kamchadales into slavery Some sort of mtercourse with 
the civilized^ countries of the South must have existed then , the Bussians found 
Japanese writings and corns among the Kamchadales, and even captive Japanese 
sailors, who had been shipwrecked on the coast The beginnings of a State under 
an able chief led to the rise of two federations on the penpisula, which were able 
to assert their mdepeudeuee, untd later the encroachment of the Eussians put an 
end to this slow piocess of internal eiolution The Arnos (Ainus. cf Yol I 
p. 5,4) hold a peculiai position among the Palmo-Asiatics in phjsiqne, language' 
and cultiiie A type o the old noithem lace has been developed m them Ihich 
lecnll ''' luxun.iat giowtli of ban and beard, strikin^^lv 

eea Is the nm-them Europeans, while otliei chaiacteiistics. such as the colour of 
ihe skm, the salient cheek-bones, etc, , lesemble those of the Mougolian race This 
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people also, as their isolated language pioves, must have been long settled in then 
liome, the noithei -< islands of J.ipan and Saglialien When a State began to be 
organised in the s>. ith of Japan bi the combmed action of Malay's and Tuugu- 
siana, a stmggle at once bioke out with the aboiigines, the “belJ-spideis,” bj 
winch ive must iindeu tand a lace of pigmies dwellmg in caves, and the Amos 
The former, the “Koko pok guiu,” weie e.vteimiuated, and the Amos ousted 
or absoibed An exammation of place names shows tliat the Amos once weie 
settled in the South as fai as Kvushu, in Instomal times, they weie still to be 
found in laige numbeis m Noithein Hondo (Honshiu) They ave at piesent 
limited to Yezo, Saglialien, and some of the Iviiules The -withdiawal of the 
Amos was not consimnnated without the Pakeo-Asialio cuilization having left dis- 
tinct tiaces on the customs, leligion, and aifc of llie Japanese Many peiplcsing 
phenomena of Japanese civiliaatiou can only be explained by the disooveiy of then 
pi otu types among the Amos 

At the present clay, the xViiios give the impression of a people who aie decadent 
m every respect Many of the aits of civilization, which they foimeily pdssessed 
(the knowledge of making caithenwaie? cf page 2', appeal to have been lost, 
paitly, no doubt, under tlie ovcipoweiing influence of Japanese cultme The fact 
also that the Amos now exhibit a pieclommantly gentle and fiieiidly natuie, instead 
of their old stiength and savagery, seems a sign of exhaustion iii the stiugglc foi 
existence lathei than pioof of advancing civilization Then political letrogicssion 
IS undeniable So long as the nation was still at wai with the Japanese, a ceitain 
degiee of corahmation cleailv existed The Amos on Yezo even now lelate tliat in 
foimer times a mighty chief lived m Piiatoii, who exacted tiibute fioin the wdiolc 
island Eveiy vnllagc now has its petty chief, iindei whose gov eminent it leads an 
independent existence 

Many changes seem to have occuued on Saghahen Even befoie the aiiival 
of tlie Eussians, the Giliaks, a lace closely akin m its civilization to the Amos, 
had migrated thence to the mouth of the Amui , piossibly m couse(iueiico of wars 
with the Arnos, whose teiiitniy was mote and luoie cm tailed by the advance of the 
Japanese from the south The shoit-headed lace of the tiiliaks, with its stiong 
Tangusian admixtuie, W'as piobably led }iy these events to ictuin to its eailier 
home Tuiigusian lemdeer nomads, the Oiokes (Oioko, Oita; mossed ovei later to 
NorLheiu Saghahen, appaiently with peaceful mtentions Like the Giliaks, in 
whom an infusion of Paleeo-Asiatic blood wuis immistakable, tlie peoples on the 
lowei Amur and the neighbnuiing coast inaj be mixed laces, but the Tungusian 
element is piedommaut m them Uiidei this head come the Lamuts on the slime 
of the sea of Okhotsk, the floldes on the Amin, and manj smaller tubes The 
Tungusians themselves are a mixture of Mongolian tribes and the dolichocephalic 
permanently settled population 

Tiifling as may be the historical lesults obtamed by a survey of the regions of 
EToitheast Asia, yet it is interesting to see how, befoie the destiuctive eucioach- 
ment of a European powei began, the slowly surgmg waves of civilization bad 
spread to the leinotest boider-countries In the mteiioi we see liow with the 
advance of the Yakuts the last wave, which finally brought to the noith the 
cattle-bieeding industry known since the earliest times m the more southern coun- 
tnes, filled the district watered by the Lena An eailier w^ave, which bi ought 
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with, it the reindeer iioniadism, has leached in places the coasts of the lleimg 
Seaj and begins giadually to advance to Noithein Kamchatka and, thiough tlie 
XQigiation of the Oioks, to the island of Saghalieu Hut outside, on tlie moie 
remote peninsulas and islands, there still live the meie hslieimen and Imuteis, 
who aie acquainted with no domesticated animal hut the dog, and el^e out tbeii 
existence, as their ancestois have done foi thousands of yeaia past, bj' a system 
of meie acquisition 

E Till! Eussians in Siberia and Central Asia 

The appeaiance of Eussia in Sibeiia and on the frontieis of Cential Asia maiks 
a new and nnpoitant chaptei in the histoiy of the Old Woild The stmggle of 
the uniuly nomad nations with the civilized countries which suiround the steppe 
distiicts of Asia had lasted luoie than two thousand yeais Western Asia liad 
auecumbed under the repeated shocks, or had become a nomad couiitiy , India had 
fiequeutly sunk defenceless before the attacks of the sons of the steppes, Eastern 
Euiope had met with the same fate and lay, since the time of Genghis Khan, 
under the yoke of barhaiisni , only Cluna, that ancient countiy, although con- 
tinually overrun and apparently ciushed, had with indomitable peitiuacity v on 
hack yaid by yaid the soil fiom the powers of destruction, and pushed the limits 
of her inHueuce up to the western extremity of Cential Asia Kow a second civil- 
ized power fiom the west came on the scene, and if it used its weapons m older 
permanently to possess the lands up to the fioutiers of the Chinese Empiie, the 
evil spirit of destiuction at any mte was fetteied until it was, to all appeaiance, 
stifled beneath the gup of civilization The Chmese had indeed alieady shown 
by tbeir support of Buddhism and by their agiicultural colonies how even the 
barbausm of Central Asia could be tamed 

That from Euiope a crushing counter-blow would be eventually struck at the 
souice of such unspeakable calamities, and would bring a part of Inner Asia into 
the power of the western civilized nations, was in itself to be anticipated, since 
the highest existing power of civilization and culture had been developed there 
To tins power, for which soon the eaith itself seemed too small, the wild warlike 
spirit of the nomads of the steppe was doomed to yield so soon as the path winch 
led to the desired goal was tiodden. It is far more astonishing that this countei- 
blow was struck so late , the reasons for this, howevei, aie to be found to some 
extent in geographical conditions 

If the Euiopean civilization wished to advance towards Cential Asia, only the 
east of Europe could seive as a basis Now the east of Europe is nothing moie 
than an offshoot of the gieat plains of Northwest Asia, and is a piece of Asia that 
required to he conqueied and colonised befoie any further action could be contem- 
plated The south of Eussia had always been the favourite battle-ground of the 
nomads It was there the swarms of Scythian horsemen had foieed the Persian 
nrmy of Daiius to retreat, tlieie the Alam had been ovei whelmed by the storm of 
victorious Iluns , theie the hoides of Bulgaiians, Khazars, Avars, and Hungarians 
had rested at various periods, and there, finally, Mongol hordes had luled as loids 
for centimes But faithei to the noith, wlieie the forests pievented the nomads 
of the fetepi^G from any long sojourn, lived Einiiish and Hypeiborean tubes of 
hunters, who resembled those of Siberia in porerty and defective civilization 
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Against all these forces so adverse to civilization, Em ope could never once place 
liei most capable and advanced nations in the hold The Ilussians, who as tlie 
eastern vanguard of the Aiyan lace had to heai the hiunt of the attack, weie 
liaidly less haihaiuus than the wildest Ceutial Asiatic^, but, aa a nation of 
peaceful agiicultuiists, weie no match foi them in warlike ahdity This is the 
oulj' explanation why the Eussians soon fell hefoie the attack of the Mongols, and 
then foi centuries bnie the yoke of the nomads in slianieful dependence, and 
indeed after the libeiation still tiembled hcfoie the Taitai Empues in the Ciinieii 
and on the Volga The long seivitiide, to which the bluodthiisty tyranny ot Ivan 
the Teiiihle was a sequel, naturally did nut help to laise the chaiacter of the 
people , one would haidly have foietold a hidliant futiue foi the Kussian even in 
the seventeenth ceutuiy It ivas theiefore one of the chief duties of the 'VYesteiu 
civilized woild to introduce Euiopeau civilization among the Eussians themselves 
Attempts weie made to leacli this goal hj means of western European iinmigiauts, 
who fiist woiked upon the piiiices, and thiough them on the people, until Petei the 
Gieat openly hioke with Asiatic haibaiism, and applied all the lesouices of 
Euiopean civilization to the pioteotion and extension of his lealm (cf Vol V) 

It was only after that date that Eussm was leally qualified to imdeitake, and to 
brnig to a viotoiious close, the wai agauist the destiuctive foices of the nomad 
woild 

(a) The Gossacls down to the Yccn 1600 — Even if the Eiissian had lelained, 
fiom a peiiod when he was moie Asiatic than European, qualities which made 
liiin seem akin to the nations of the steppes, that was peihaps no hiiidianoe to Ins 
new task He who would tiack the nomad to his last linkmg-iilace needs some- 
tliing of the nomad m him A lulei of Asiatics would undeistand his sulgects 
hettei if he felt a trace of the Asiatic spirit m his own chaiacLei and impulses 
In addition to this the Eiissian nation, soiely against the will of its luleis, had to 
some extent foiged foi itself an instiument which was admirably adapted foi the 
conquest of the steppe and could soon be used with the gieatest success against 
nomadism namely, the Cossacks, In the insecme bolder lands between Eussiau 
teiiitoiy and the Taitai steppe, a new nationality had been giadiialfy fnimed 
All who had made Eiissia too hot to hold them, oiiimnals as weE as the peisecuted 
innocent, fugitive seifs, sectaiies, fraudulent taxpajeis, thieves, and -vagabonds, 
sought an asylum in those lawless legious, wheie they oiganised themselves and 
daily fought for freedom and life with the Eussians and Taitars Eveiy levolntion 
in Eiissia hi ought fiesh masses of discontented people to the Cossack settlements, 
and doubtless fugitives fiom the Taitai countiies swelled their nimiheis Thus semi- 
nomad nations of hoi semen weie formed, at fiist the Ukrame Cossacks, from Little 
Eussia chiefly, on the Duiepei, and the Don Cossacks of GieaL Eussia on the lower 
Don It was by slow steps only that they weie incoipoiated in the Eussian 
Empire The fact was then lecognised that these border folk and robbers were 
men admirably adapted for use m the struggle with the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
steppes. A laige number of Cossacks, organised on a luEitary system, were 
graduaUy deported and planted undei vaiioiis names in Sibeiia, as far as the Amur, 
and m Tuikestau 

The merchants of the republic of Novgorod had first discovered the way to 
Siberia, and had even founded a sorb of sovereignty among the tubes of that region 
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(p 206) Such a policy, which was not entiiely cheeked even by the diboideis 
of the Mongol age and was soon lesumed by the llussian soveieigus aitei the ovei- 
thiow of Novgorod (1477-1479 , cf Yol YII, p 45), was possible because m the 
noith it was not necessaiy to tiaveise the homes of the nomad mhabitants ot the 
steppes, but meiely the huiiting-gioimds of small Fiunisli and AicLic lubes 
The noithein load ot the fur tiade was little affected by the leiolutions m the 
south , indeed it was not even undei the contiol of the Russians, whose pov ei v as 
ceiitied loimd Moscow and did not extend fai to the uoitli Even aftei the fall of 
Noigoiod (1070) the meichants m the noitlieast of Russia led an almost indepeu- 
dent existence, and it was only thiough them that the Russian punoes exeicised a 
certain donimion over some of the noithwestein tiacts of Sibeiia Almost by 
chance these conditions led to a campaign agaiust the still independent Silieiiau 
piuices, which was destined to alter the situation completely 

In the second half of the sixteenth centmy, the Russian family of Stioganoff 
m the distiict of Peim had got the trade with Siberia in then bands, but saw then 
pioiits and then mfluence menaced from two sides The Gieat Zhan ot Silieiia 
was begmmug to foini sihenies of conquest and had sent liis Taitar aimies on 
expeditions ovei tlie Ihal right into the coimtry of Penn, wliile fioin the southwest 
the Volga Cossacks, kinsmen of the Don hoides,wei6 harassing and plundeiing the 
trading haunts of the gieat meichants Acooidiug to the time-honomed com- 
meicial policy of Russia, the .SLioganofis tried to pit the two iniadeis one agamst 
the other, and with this object applied to the Cossacks, whose laids m the north 
were only made because this people, distuibed in then old settlements by the 
Russians, weie seeking new homes It was not difficult to persuade au armv of 
seven thousand Cossacks under the command of Yaimak Timofeyev (itch) to make 
an attack on Siberia in the pay of the Stiogaiioffs Yaimak started in 1579, but 
lost the gieat er pait ot his auny m the very hist wintei, which he had to spend on 
the west of the Uial Ho pushed on with the siii vivois, and with Ins fast dwin- 
dling army eventually leached m 1581 the T<ihol, on whose hanks he moie than 
once defeated the foices of the Siberian Khan Ko/um On October 23, 1582, 
Isker, the capntal of the Khan, was taken, hut after that theie was no piospect of 
any fmtbei action hy the wcalr handful of men, agamst whom tlie petty Taitar 
piinces soon advanced fiom e\erj' side, since no lielp could he expected either fium 
the Stioganofls or tiom the Cossack bands which had remauied behind 

In this dilemma Yaimak applied to the Russian Tsar Ivan IV, the Teirible, 
who already claimed the soveieignty over the countries on the Obi The fust 
tidings of the expedition agamst the Khanate of Siberia had not been favourably 
leceiied at Moscow, since men w'eie tiled ot wais agamst the Cum I'aitais and 
did not wish to bang Russia mto conflict with the Sibeiian Tartar Empiie, the 
power of wdiicli thej clcatly o\ei estimated The victory of the Cossacks was now 
welcomed wutli the greater enthusiasm Tlie support, wkioh Yaimak received, was 
at lust mdeed msigniiifant , Isker was lost again, and when Yaimak tell m 1584, 
piactically nolhing was left in the hands of the Russians but the teiutoiy which 
had long been claimed hy them, eien if never leaUv subject to then rule But the 
way liadheen paved, the dread of the Tartars had been overcome, and the effectiie- 
nesa of the Cossacks foi such undeitakmgs had been clearly shown The welcome 
possibility of giving these unruly auiahauea a new sphere for then energies was 
an incentive to further operations. Isker was leocoupied m the jeai 1588, while 
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Tohnlsk (Bitbik-Tma) had alieady hoeu founded as a centip of the Paissian powei. 
In 1598 Kozum Xhan, who had lield his own in the south, fcuffeied a decisis e 
defeat and fled to UeiUial Asia, wheie he disappeaied His sons and giaud&uus^ 
continued to make imoads svith nomad hoides into Eussian teuitoiy, but achiesed 
no lasting successes 

(5) Jiussinn Aqipession in the East and West {nftei' IGUO) — The Asiatic pos- 
sessions of Eiissia now had two fronts from wdiich to lepel attacks oi to malie an 
adiance a southern one, namely, tow aid the steppes of South Sibeiia and Tuikestan, 
wdieie ivailike nomad nations hied as lusecme and dangeioiis neighbouis, and an 
eastern one towaid the tundias and hill coimtiy of East Sibeua, wdieie only semi- 
civilized hmiteis and leindeei heidsmeii ofleied a feeble lesistance. An ad\nnce 
was natuiallj made fust on the east fiontiei, and compaiatnelj soon e>.tended to 
the shores ot the Pacihc The necessity of acipuimg a secuie fioutiei also fenced 
the Russians mevitably onwmid to the south, notwithstanding the gieat sacrilices 
and efforts which weie heie required of them as time went on. The flanking posi- 
tion, which the command of the Caspian Sea ofleied them, wms not used successful ly 
until late in the wais between Khii a and the Tuikuiiians, aftei a disastious attempt 
of Petei the Gieat (1 717) In the north, on the other hand, communications bj sea 
thiougli the Arctic Ocean weie soon resumed The English exploiei, Hugh Chau- 
celloi, penetrated in 1554 to the White Sea, and a shoit w'hile aftei founded the 
Sluscoyy Company of English inei chants foi tiade with the fai iioi Lh of Russia His 
ventuie was pationised both hy Ivan the Teiiible and by the English conit, and 
though he peiished m 1556, while attempting to lepeat Ins fiisL gieat voyage, the 
hens of his enteipiise did not lose hcaiL, the Muscovt Comijany flouiiahed, and 
English ships fiom Aichangel appealed at the mouth of the Ok in 1614 

(a) The Peaceful Acquisition of Eastern and Northern Sihena {until 1800) — 
Eastern Sibena had been mainly occupied hy Cossacks, who pushed on along the 
iiveis, pioteoted the new teintoiy, as they acqimed it, by toititied settlements, and 
thus m couise of half a century leached lemote Kamchatka The Russian go\eiu- 
nieiit was careful to covei this advance by the establishment of fiiendly relations 
with the Mongol Altyn Khan (^p 192) I'he tiade with Cluna had then been 
already started, the hist tea i cached Russia in 1638 thmugh the agency of Altyn 
Khan Meantime lapid advance was made in the north In the yeai 1632 
Yakutsk was founded on the Lena; m 1643 the fiist Cossacks forced then to 
the uppei Amui, and followed this stream dowm to the sea of Okhotsk Kam- 
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•chatka was discoveied a few years latei, but it was not occupied until after 1696, 
All these results weie naturally not obtained without a stinggle, the collection of 
the fur tiibute, the yasbnh, often led to msimectious But the paucity of the 
native population and the Euiopean aimament of the Cossacks alwaics tinned the 
scale in favour of the new masteis The ostrog oi foitiess ol Nijni Ivolimsk, on 
the Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the Koljina, w'hich was iuuiided m 164:4 bj the 
Cossack, Michael Staduchin, formed foi along time an important base for the opeu- 
ing up ol Nuitheast Siberia Auadyisk, the mhabitants of which held then own 
for years in then wars with the Ghukchis, was built soon afteiwaid When the 
Cossacks had fiimly established themselves on the Amui, the countiy round Lake 
Baikal was annexed to the Eussian dominions, aud Iikutsk founded in the veai 
1052 But It usually happened that the authouty of the home goveiiinieut was 
for a long time disregarded m the distant teintoiies they acquired The Cossack 
settlers habitually indulged in oivd wai, plundermg aud massacung each olliei 
without sciuple, sometimes, also, they openly defied the home authoiities, as was 
the case in Kamchatka duiiug the years 1711-1713 

In the Amur districts resistance was met with from the Manclms, who at first 
letieated, but then, aided by the resources of the subject Chinese Empire, regained 
their old possessions (1656) Once again the Eussiaus tiled to extend then sov- 
ereignty from the strong town of Albasui (Yaktr), which they founded on the 
upper Amur as a base of opeiatioiis, but after the place had been twice (1659 and 
1685) taken and destroyed by the Cliiuese, they were compelled in the jeai 1689 
to decide to evacuate tlie wliole Ainiu district Russia, neveitheless, did not 
cheiish hostile feelings towaid China, wlnthei lepeated embassies were sent On 
the coutiaiy, the most uoitheily of the trade routes to China, which now was com- 
pletely in Russian hands, began to develop vigoiouslj Tire two nations giaduallj 
recognised that both imports and expoits would pass best and moat safely at the 
point where their teiiitoiies directly touched each other with well-defined boun- 
daries The ciests of those mountains, which holder the Gobi desert and the Tanm 
basin on the north, seemed suitable as such boundaries The first settlement of 
frontiers was anaiiged by the envoys of the two gieat poweis in the years 1728 
and 1729 The Chinese jiarty iii Mauchima had, however, been much strengthened 
in consequence of the wais with the Russians, and a systematic partition of the 
countiy had been canned out, so that for the future Chinese culture triumphed in 
the oiigmal home of the Manchus Chinese military colonies guarded the Amur, 
which formed a fixed boimdaiy for a long period The seat of the Ohmese military 
administration was at firot at Aigun (founded m 1684), subsequently Mergen, 
and finally Tsitsikar The disturbances on the frontier now almost entirely 
terminated 

The gradual estabhshment of peace and order m Sibeiia enabled the Russian gov- 
ernment to undertake the scientific exploration of this enormous and still unknown 
territory There were first and foremost geographical problems to be solved, espe- 
cially the problem whether Asia wag jomecl to America The report of the Cossack 
Deschnef about his voyage through the channel, afterward called the Bermg Straits 
(1648), still reposed umead m the aicliives ol Iikutsk Finally m the yeai 1733 a 
scientific expedition was sent, which, by its admiiable constitution, gaie to the 
entire civilued woild foi the fust Lime dofimte mfoimation as to the nature of 
Siberia. It was almost enliiely composed of non-Russians The Danish captain. 
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Vitus Beiiug, who had alreadj- exploied the seas lound Ivamclmtka ui the years 
1725-1730, commanded the expedition He was accompanied hy MaiLin Spangeu- 
beig and Alexis Tschirilcov, who had been Ins lieutenants on his pieiioiis vojages, 
and by members of the Jtiissian Academy of Sciences, namely, the Tubingen botan- 
ist, J oh Heoig Gmelm,^ the astioiiomei, Louis Delisle de la Gioybie (died October 
22, 1741), the historian, Geihaid Fiiediich Muller, ^ and Johann Ebeiliaid Fischer, of 
Essliiigen® The expedition was ]oiiiedlatei bj GeoigWilhelm Stellei * and Stephen 
Kiascheninuikov, who devoted their cueigies to the exploiatiou of Kamchatka 
A niimbei of muioi expeditions were sent at the same tune to investigate paiticulai 
legions, especially the east coast In the couise of some few years laige pciitiuns 
of Sibeiia weie thoioughly explored, while Beiuig himself, amidst many dangeis 
and adventures, cruised on the icy coasts of the sea that was called aftei lam 
He was able to prove the existence of the strait between Asia and Aineiica, but 
died on Decembei 19, 1741, of scurvy Mullei and Gmelin ictuiiied home to St 
Peteisbuig in 1743, the lest of the expedition not until 1749 Stellei had died on 
his way back from Kamchatka m 1746 Since this splendidly organised undeitak- 
mg, the scientific exploiation of Siberia has been continuous, although enthusiasm 
for the woik has sometimes flagged Especially successful weie the geological 
leseaiohes, which leviied the mining uidustiy on the Altai and conhimed the 
existence of auriferous stiata Much has been added to oui knowledge of the 
coasts of Eastern Asia hy the vojages of Enasian cucumnavig<itois, especially by 
those of Adam Johann iliLter von Krusensteiii (1803-1806) and of Otto von 
Kotzebue (1815-1818 and 182 >-1826) It should he noticed tliat these voyages 
weie partly prompted by the wish of Eussia to open relations mth Japan 

(/3) The Struggle tvith the Nomads of Southivest Sibei m — The state of things 
m the southwest, wheie a boundless horizon of steppe seemed to hid defiance to 
all the peimanent and restiauuug influences of civihzation, was veij difleieiit fiom 
that in the legious of Koithein and Eastern Siberia The southwest was the tlieatre 
of the real struggle between Russia and the nomads, whose eastein repieseutatives 
had, at almost this same period, been finally subdued by China While in the east 
the Cossacks showed themselves wdling conqueiois and settleis, the Russian gov- 
ernment itself was forced to uudeitake the stiuggle in the southwestern steppe, to 
which direction settlers reluctantly turned After the death of Peter the Gieat 
(1725), who had rarsed Russia to a great European powei, the froiitiei lan from Kur- 
gan to Omsk, and then along the Ii-tish as fai as the spurs of the Altai The sys- 
tem of cordons was mtroduced by Field-marshal Buikhaid Christoph von Munmeh, 
and such a cordon, corresponding roughly to that frontier, was drawn through W est 
Sibeiia For a long time this fortiflied lure was hardly crossed, although the influ- 
ence of the Russian power soon produced the result that a large part of the Kirghiz 
living further to the south professed then submission Raids hy these “ subjects ” 
into the sphere of the Russian colonies, and coirespondmg punitive expeditions, 
form for nearly a century the scanty history of the possessions in West Siberia. 


' Author of ‘‘Moro Sibinra,” St Petersburg, 1748-1749, and “Beiae durob Sibinen,” Gottingen, 
1761-1752 

2 Editor of “Snmniinng nissiscbor Gescbicbte,” St Petersburg, 1768 
® Autboi of “Gescbicbte von Sibmcn," St Petersbuig, 1768 

* Author of “Eeiso von Eamtschatka nacli Ameiika” (of p. 204), St Petersburg, 1793 
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It was only after the teimination of the Napoleonic wais that attention was 
paid once moie to Asiatic afFaiis The iiist object eleaily was to effect a j)eiina- 
nent occupation of the Kirghiz temtoiy hv advancing the Eiissian cordon If or 
this piupose the services of the Cossacks weie again, employed with success In 
this way Russia entered on a path of conquest which had ioi its ultimate goal the 
subjugation of the turbulent steppe-countiy and the acquisition of a fiini iootlmld 
on its soutliein maigm where permanent settlements existed Step by stej) the 
tioops pushed forwaicL Eveiy fresh advance of the line made the nomads inoie 
despeiate When they saw then freedom of movement ciiitailed and then jiastiir- 
ages cut off, they bioke out m revolt , and Russia’s answer to revolt was iinauably 
an extension of the fortress cordons But for a long time it was imposbilile to 
cany out the plan systematically, since laige tracts of the steppe were not suited 
for permanent settlements. The Russian lines of defence had therefore to rest on 
the livers , m the yeai 1847 the southern frontier Ime lan from the lowei Sj i 
Dana to the nvei Ohu and thence to the 111 But it was impossible to halt at this 
stage Hitheito the struggle had been with the Kirghiz aud otliei nomad hordes, 
but now the sphere of the power of Turkestan was entered If the Klianates had 
been consolidated States, with which a well-deliued boundaiy could have been 
auanged, the advance would have been perhaps checked for a long tune tlieie, as 
was actually the case on the Chinese fiontiei, with the exception of the districts 
on the Amur But these countries weie only centres of power with an ill-defiued 
sphere of influence, which expanded or contracted accoiding to the eneigy of the 
1 tiler and the accidents of fortune 

The first collision was with Khiva, since on the west, between the Aial and 
the Caspian Seas, a fiontiei seciiie against the predatuiy nomads, who were willing 
to act as subjects of Khua, could only lie obtained by the occupation of the Kha- 
nate propel In the year 1839 General Perovsky started fiom Orenburg, but, after 
losing a quarter of his aimyand ten thousand four hundied camels from snow- 
storms 111 the stejipe, he was compelled to return without having set eyes on tlie 
tioops of Allah-Kuli Khan On the olhei side the fust conflicts with Kliokand 
oocuired in the rear 1850, when the men of Khokand, and the Kirghiz who were 
subject to them, tried to diive back the Russians from the lower Syi Dana, with 
the sole lesult that the number of Russian fortiesses was mci eased Fort Peiov sk 
was built in 1853 as tlie most advanced post After a long peiiod of quiet caused 
fay the (’iimean War, the upper Chii valley was occupied from the 111 disUict in 
spite oi Khokand The town of Tmkestan fell on June 23, 1864, and (Jhunkent 
on OcLubei 4 


In the meantime, however, a war had broken out between Bokhara and Kho- 
kand, and when tlie Russians under Michael Tschernajev took possession of Tash- 
kent also (June 29, 1865), winch the Bokhaiians already regarded as a certam 
prize, a wai between Russia and Bokhara was the natural consecpicnce Aftei an 
, ^eventful campaign, the Bukhaiiaii armv was totally defeated by the Russians on 
May -u, ibbb, iieai lijar, and immediately afteiwaids General Romanovski 
SrSv n IChanate of Khokand, now a depeudoiicy of Bokhaia, aud took 

the toy n of KhojeiiL 9 he teiritory on the Sji Dana, which had been previously 
adraimsteiod fiom Oienbmg,was united in 1867 with the possessions ^on the Ih 
fhemiiechansk) into a general government of Tmkestan (until 1878) Mozaffar 
ed-dm of Bokhara, who Iiad been compelled to abandon Khokand, now made vam 
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effoits to conclude an alliance with it against the Eusaians Khiva also refused to 
help him, when, iiiged by the fanaticism of his people, he once moie made piepa- 
lations to attaclc the new Eussian temtoiy fiom Samaikaud But hefoie he had 
raised his sword, it was stiuck out of Ins hand , Geneial Konstantin von Kautmann 
unexpectedly advanced on Sainaikand, defeated the supeiioi forces of the Bokha- 
rians, and entered the old capital of Timui on May 14, 1868 

The humbled Khan of Bokhara was forced to abandon the Zarafslian i alley 
with Samailcand, and so lost one of his best provinces It was'm the end nn atl- 
vantage for Bokhara that Bussia in this way obtained a well-delined boimdaiy in 
the civili 2 ed countiy This is the only explanation why theie was no complete 
subjugation, and why the leignuig house was left in possession of some, even if 
veiy lestiicted, poweis Baissia subsequently went so far as to support the Emir 
of Bokhara (died Novembei 12, 1885) and his son Seyyid Abd ul-Ahad against 
inauneotions of his subjects 

By their advance into Turkestan tlie Russians had entered on the legion which 
Since earliest times had commanded the central Asiatic trade and the roads thiough 
the Taiim basin. Although this trade had greatly fallen oil, it still appeared to be 
an important source of wealth and political mfluence Russia had early tiled to 
establish communications with Yarkand The revolt of the Uuugans and the suc- 
cesses of Yakub Bey in the Tarim basin (p 195) duiing the sixties had prevented 
any direct intercom se with China, which was bound to be the final object of Rus- 
sian policy , the Russians were obliged to content themselves with occupying Kul- 
jar, the termmus of the northern road (1871), and with recpuring Yakub Bey to 
conclude a commercial treaty (1872). Even then the diplomatic iivaliy with the 
English, who anxiously watched the advance of the Russian powei in Ceutial Asia, 
and the still independent States of Turkestan, was m full swing While the Rus- 
sians were busy in diverting the trade of the Tarim basin to their possessions, the 
English were lenewmg the old connection between India and that legion Every- 
where, in Khokand, Bokliaia, and Khiva, English gold was pitted against Russian 
bayonets Gradually, also, Chma, which aftei prodigious efforts had suppressed 
the revolts of her subjects m the Taiim basm, appeared on the scene as a great 
power, with whom definite frontiers could be arranged Kiiljar was restored to 
the Chinese at their own wLsh (p 110) 

Meanwhile in the west the struggle with Kluva had begun afresh, since Seyyid 
Mohammed Ralum Khan was neither willing nor able to hmder the mcuisions of 
the Kirghiz and Turkomans into Russian tenitoiy In spring, 1873, the Khanate 
was attacked simultaneously from the Caspian Sea and several other directions 
The Khan was not deposed, but was forced on August 12 to abandon the right 
bank and the delta of the Amur Dana and become a vassal of Russia Soon after- 
wards the days of the Khanate of Khokand were also numbered , a revolt, which 
caused the prince Khudayai to seek flight (1875), furnished the Russians with a 
welcome qiretext for interference Emally, on March 3, 1876, aU that was left of 
the Khanate of Khokand was incorporated with the Russian Empiie as the piovmce 
qf Eerghana. A condition of thmgs which promised to lie stable was thus estab- 
lished m the northern and eastern parts of Turkestan , in front of the Russian tei- 
litory, the nomad mhabitants of which might be considered as subjugated, lay the 
Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, both subject to Russian influence, as a secure belt 
of frontiCi, whose complete incorporation mto the dommions of the Tsai could be 
of httle importance 
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The situation was different in the west, m the steppes between the Cas]iian 
Sea and the Amu Dana Heie marauding Turkoman tubes still roamed without 
let or Inndranoe , and their nominal suzerain, the Khan of Khiva, was, after lus 
liumiliation by Russia, less capable than ever of holding them in check To sub- 
due them was only possible if the southern frontier weie pushed foiwaul to the 
southern margm of the steppe and the Peisian sphere of influence But tlieie ivas 
a twofold mducement foi undertaking this laboiious enteipnse It was not ineiely 
a question of abating the nuisance of Turkoman maiaudeis, Russian statesmen 
considered the new move as a check to England The militaiy paity avowed their 
belief that the .suiest way of settling the Eastern question in Europe was to fngliten 
England by advancing to the gates of India Both militaiy men and civilians 
thought that, at the least, an advance was the only means of iientralisiug hypo- 
thetical English intrigues with the native princes of Cential Asia Accoiduigly? 
the Tuikomans were attacked, at fiist by a series of small campaigns, but, these 
pioviug unsuccessful, Iniger schemes weie framed, and attempts were made to 
reach the chain of oases which weie the real centre of Turkoman powei either 
flora the mouth of the Atiek, or from Kiasnovodsk at the foot of the mountains on 
the Peisiau frontier The first undertaking of this kmd failed m the yeai 1879. 
But a year later a new expedition staited, under the command of Geneial Michael 
Skobeleff This tune a lailway was built simultaneously with the advance of the 
troops, the first portion of the subsequent Tianscaspian Railway, winch has now 
reached Samaikand and opened a new load to mbeinational traihc The fate of 
the Tutkomans was soon sealed On January 24, 1881, then stiongest foitiess, 
Geok-Tepe, was taken aftei a heioio defence, and soon afteiwaid the subjugation 
of the northern, oi Tekke, Tmkomans was complete In this same year a fiontier 
treaty with Persia made the fact cleai that Russia had as her neighbour on that 
side a State possessmg a tolerable degree of culLuie Toward the southeast, on 
the other hand, the adiance of the Russians did not stop until it reached the 
hordeis of Afghanistan There was no necessity foi fuithei wais agamst the 
nomads the Tmkomans of Meiv tendered their submission under diplomatic and 
militaiy pressure In spite of this the Russians were soon active m the country to 
the south of Merv , and in 1883 their advanced posts came into collision with the 
Afghans on the river Kushk, and a battle was fought in which the Afghans weie 
defeated The blame for this collision has been thrown by some on England , it 
is alleged that the Afghans weie instigated to prevent Russia from acquuing that 
firm position m the south of the steppe country winch was a pohtical necessity for 
her Otheis have accused the Eoieign Office at St. Peteisbuig of having dehber- 
ately forced on a beach with Afghanistan The trouble would seem to be that 
the hand of the Russian government was forced by the zeal of frontiei generals. 
The questions at issue were settled by a Boundary Commission iu 1886-1887, which 
fixed the frontier between Afghanistan and Asiatic Russia. In 1895 the delimita- 
tion of English and Russian spheres of influence was advanced yet another step by 
the paitition of the mountamous Pamir region, which separates Northeastern Af- 
ghanistan from the Tarim basm Since 1886 the influence of Russia within her 
allotted sphere has been matenaUy increased by the extension of the Tianscaspian 
Railway, which has bought districts long desolate witliin the range of Russian 
commeice, and has completely assured the military supremacy of its possessors 

If we look back on what Russia has done m Turkestan, we shall see that there 
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lb loom for conjecture as to her ultimate policy Her advance might be explamed 
eolely by the causes which have induced the peaceful Chmese Empiie to occupy 
the Taiim basin on the veige of the Central Asiatic steppes, weie it not that 
evidence exists to suggest some motive beyond the mere desiie of obtainmg security 
fiom the laids of nomad tubes The fiist plan foi a Eussian invasion of India 
was flamed as long ago as 1791 , and simdar plans have been consideied at vaiious 
dates since then, notably in 1800, 1855, and 1876 These plans have usually been 
foimed with the idea of mfluencmg the European situation to the advantage of 
Eussia, by locking up English tioops in India and inducing England to take a 
moie concdiatoiy attitude In aU of them the occupation of Afghanistan has been 
an essential featiiie, and no pains have been spaied to detach that countiy from its 
dependence on England An attempt of this kind m 1878, immechately aftei the 
Tieaty of Beilm, was so far successful that the Afghans declaied war on England 
Eut Eussia took no steps to assist the Afghans when they had been diawn into the 
wai , and smce that time Eussian influence in Afghanistan has suffered a check 
To judge horn lecent events the foreign policy of Eussia, at the piesenl time, looks 
lathei towaid the Eeisiau Gulf than toward India I'he possession of the mouth 
of the Euphiates would give Eussia one of those outlets for the trade of her empire 
which it has always been hei piime anxiety to seouie 

(y) The, Emleavoui s to obtain a Seouie Position on the Paeijie {aftci ISOO) — 
The occuiiences m East Asia have shown that the necessity of obtaining free 
access to the ocean can leally altei the otheiwise cleaily maiked-out policy of 
Eussia IVhile in Central Asia the boundaiies between Eussia and China, with 
t]ie exception of the Kulja countiy, have haidly been shifted to any appieciable 
degiee, Eussia is lecklessly pushing on in the noitheast towaid China and Koiea, 
and thus finds heiself confionted by the haidest problems ot hei policy The 
causes of this phenomenon aie those which hi ought about the wais of the Eussiana 
with the Swedes, who commanded the shores of the Baltic, namely, the wish for 
a laige naval base on the ocean 

Wien the Eussian Cossacks fiimly established then position on the sea of 
Okhotsk, they suddenly gave a new base to the Eussian power, whose centi e had 
been sepaiated from East Sibeiia by an infinity of spaisely populated tracts 
Howevei immense the distance by sea might be to the haiboius of the Baltic or 
the Black Sea, it was, on the whole, easier to suimount than the shoitei one, dia- 
gonalh across Siberia But apait fiom this, the possibility of some communication 
with the civilized peoples and international trade maits of Central Asia meant a 
considerable advantage to the coimtiieson the Pacific The value Of this position 
has mcieased laigely since the intioduction of steam navigation On the other 
side, it was mcontestable that Eussia’s position on the sea was extiaordmaiily 
nnfavoiuable, the shoies of the sea of Okhotsk with then thinly inhabited hintei- 
land, their harhouis icebound foi many months, and their mountain chams which 
rise up duectly behind the coast, weie far fiom hemg adapted to piomote a 
flomishiug commeice An improvement of the situation could only be attamed 
by the acquisition ol the Amui distiict, moio favomed haibouis were to be found 
theie, and tlio %'alley of a mighty iiver opened up a compaiatively iich hinterland, 
and offeied easy communications with the interior Little was to be feared horn 
the Chmese, who only occupied the right bank of the upper Amur and had neither 
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garrisons nor ■ colonies < on the coast A fresh advance then was made by the 
Eussians in the nineteenth centuiy towards the south, which they liad already 
once paitly possessed, but had evacuated owing to the threats of the Manchiis 
In the yeai 1849 the Russian flag was hoisted without opposition at the mouth 
of the Amui , in 1851 a bay near the Korean fiontiei was seized, where later 
Vladivostok was founded, m 1854 a fleet under Count Nikolai Muiaviei (Amurskij) 
was sent from the iippei Amur, where the Russians still had possessions from an 
eailiei date, dovm to its mouth, and Nikolaievsk, founded theie m 1850, was moie 
stiongly foitihed The government in Peking, which did not daie to veutuie 
on war, laised futile protests By the convention of Aigun (May 28, 1858), the 
whole left bank of the Amur was ceded to the Russians, and on November 14, 
1860, the Ussuri distiict together with the whole coast as far as Korea was added 
to it 

Since by the founding of Vladivostok an almost ice-fiee harbour was obtamed, 
the movements of Russia ceased foi some time But diplomatic intrigues con- 
tinued to iiifile the lelations of Russia with other powers m this quartei, and 
notably with the ambitious State of Japan, the object at slake in these mtrigues 
was the pieponderance of influence m Koiea The Ghmese government favouied 
the colonisation of Manchuria as fai as possible, but the suppiession of stiong 
bodies of bandits, who had collected m the deserted bolder piovinces, proved a 
troublesome task The successes of Japan in the war of 1894-1895 with China 
weie a serious check to Russian pilaus, and proved that the island kmgdom of East 
Asia had taken its place among the great powers of the world The Russians now ^ 
found tliemselves luferioi to the Japanese at sea, and they were alaimed by an 
attempt on the part of then new rivals to seme Southern Manchuria A counter- 
blow was soon delivered By a treaty concluded with Chma on March 27, 1898, 
Russia occupied l^oit Arthur and Talieuwan on the Gulf of Pechili, and even 
before this tieaty she had already exacted from China the permission to construct 
a railway through Manchuria (September 6, 1896), which was intended to join 
the great Tians-Siberian Ime, begun in the meantime 

Then the situation was suddenly altered by the outbreak of an antiforeign 
movement in Chma, which was aimed with peculiar foice agamst the Russians, and 
Russia was chiven to occupy Manchuria (1900) The ultimate reason which forced 
the Russians to round off their East Siberian dominions by the absorption of 
Manchuiia may easily be conjectured , they knew that the Ampr country was nob 
adapted for colonisation on n large scale, and gave the Russian power on the 
Pacific no film support, while Manchuria would completely meet this requirement. 
Besides this the ice-free harbour of Port Arthur was of little value to Russia, so 
long a-> P was U'4 n a'^'iicd roir ii.uul of tl e hui'til.u d and I’etudlrndfO’'!- 
mi'iiii’uiv i>- " ihs.hirc At the ‘•aiuo ij*i o iLcked the p]„n '•c mi- lo haio 1 'eon 
j'oUiild oI ‘■iMlLlUg llio Ju'-Tfin Juill IG.- lij'l.lld aCKSr lllb SlO]'. S' up 10 China 
pi'jjKu .11 oihiu u odi, o' I'm '’.’ing Alongolia anu LcUL linkc .an bora C Int a 
Ru.'-dii b,i= in u-ctiit 'iiin-^iei “.iiedii imma. alliaiue' wuh dm Dj Jr.-l/ima (p 189) 

In ilu-, (!>- vime p'dic v,a iifopicl in loe ca-r 'ind 'ii the lioait ui Ccnual 
.\si(i V 1 lob R.ihia tolloucd m ilie v e-i a- far a- the boidei- of Afgbam-Lan and 
,tha ■I'a ' 1 rf Imlia, piol.Ucal and coonuiiac supieiioiuy oicr Cliuia is the nainral 
consequence to which this policy should lead. 

\Vhilo advantageous frontiers had been thus won by a senes of wars, the 






ecnnomic .situation of Siberia had passed through many phases The first occupa- 
tion had been effected by the Cossachs, who governed as lords among the Hypei- 
boieans, exacted the tax known as the tjassaL, and, without exactly outdoing 
Spanish conqitistadoi es m ciuelty, were the cause of an extiaordinaiy diminution 
in the population, fiequent revolts of the natives (foi example, m 1731 in 
Kamchatka) hastened this lesiilt Even aftei affaiis had been moie satisfactonly 
oiganised, the shiinkage of the native poimlation oontmued S Patlcanoff, who 
made a searchmg investigation into the condition of the Irtish-Ostiaks, calls atten- 
tion to the low birth-rate among the natives, which m itself must, so soon as the 
rate of mortality iaciease.s, cause the numbeis of the inhabitants to become sta- 
tionaiy oi shrmk The diseasns intioduced by Europeans, especially smallpox and 
typhus, have produced teruble and peimnnent gaps m the population Stdl more 
disastrous is the effect of alcohol, not only fiom the degoneiacy and vice which 
it biings with It, hut perhaps still moie because the drunken motheis neglect their 
children and let them die Einally theie aie the economic changes, such as the 
dimmutiou of wdd animals and consequent scaiceucss of food, and the intrusion of 
Eussian peasants into the Ostiak communities , so soon as the Eussians are m the 
majority, they make use of tlie existing common laud foi then own advantage, and 
appreciably reduce the earnings of the natives The consequences aie pauperism, 
non-payment of taxes, and seifdom foi debtor's, and aU these causes nnfavouiably 
affect the mcrease of the population Nevertheless decadence is not so rapid 
that we may not anticipate, undei an amelioiation of the conditions, a change for 
the better, since on the whole the Ostiaks have shown some capacity of adapting 
themselves to the requnements of an advanced civilization The state of things 
existing among most of the tribes of Noith Siberia wdl be much the same 

TJ’e Eussians, apart fiom the Cossacks, who poured mto Siberia, were still less 
calculiited to carry out a systematic colonisation and to settle in the zone suitable 
to agriculture Partly to remedy this disadvantage, partly on other grounds, it 
became customary by the middle of the seventeenth century to send criminals 
to Siberia, as well as to foice pirisoneis of war, especially Poles, to settle there 
The unruly and Oossack-like features of the national life m Siberia were still 
moie accentuated by this, and for a long time healthy development was checked 
A second hindrance was the tendency of officials to legaid the country as a mere 
source of profit to themselves, foi the impiovement of which no means were avail- 
able It was not until the end of the eighteenth centuiy that the leformed methods 
of Western government were appEed to neglected Sibetia The settlement of free 
peasants, which had been tned before, was now resumed on a more systematic 
basis, although it did not always meet with the anticipated success The trade 
route from Ohma to Eussia ran through the zone of Sibeiiau civilization, and 
a great part of the settlers found it more remunerative tu devote themselves 
to trade or the carrymg industry than to clear the forests and cultivate the 
soil, since the roving tradesman and carnei could better avoid the extortions of 
the officials The shoit period of energetic reform inaugurated by Michael 
Speransky (1819-1821) did much to amelioiate these conditions The mi ni ng 
industry, especially in the Altai, where it was only needful to revive the habits of 
the past and appeal to the tiaditions of an older civilization, did much to revive 
tlio prosperity of Siberia. How neglected and on the whole unexplored the greater 
part of Siberia iieveitbeless remained, may be gathered from the fact that even m 
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the agricultuial zone of Siberia new settlements often remained for years unknown 
to the officials, until they weie eventually discovered and included in the tax- 
paying community The countiy has at last been more tlioioughly opened up 
through the devoted eneigy of many, and mainly German, scientisLs The intel- 
lectual life of Siberia made very slow progress, although the gieat number of edu- 
cated exiles had its effect The foundmg of the Umveisity of Tomsk m the year 
1888 had a beneficial mfliience, and was followed on December 31, 1900, by the 
openmg of the first Sibeiian polytechnic The fiist school for secondaiy studies 
in East Siberia was opened in November, 1899, at Vladivostolf 

The construction of the Trans-Siberian Eadway, which connects the east with 
the west and also for the fiist time gives a pioper support to the strong position 
of Eussia on the Pacific, long seemed by a systematic organisation of tlie Amur 
district, must he of vital importance foi aU periods of the development of Siheiia 
The commencement of the railway was ordered by an imperial Ukase of March 29, 
1891 The Ime starts from Chehabinsk on the southern Ural and tiaveises 
Western Siberia at about the fifty-fifth degieeof latitude, touches Omsk, Tomsk, and 
Krasnoyarsk, then takes a bend to the southeast to Irkutsk, coasts the lake 
of Baikal, passes diagonally across Transbaikalia, then runs on the left hank 
of the Amur down stream as far as Khabaiovka, and finally turns westward to 
Vladivostok Pendmg the entire completion of the hue the sections already 
m existence are connected by steamboat services on Lake Baikal and the Amur 
This great undeitakmg has been supplemented by the Eastern Chinese Eadway, 
which staits from the upper waters of the Amur, traverses Manchuiia, and 
Will m due course be extended to Port Arthur and Talienwan The construction 
of the ladioad has been begun simultaneously at various pomts, among others 
from Vladivostok on the Pacific, where the present emperoi, Nicholas II, then 
the heir to the throne, turned the first sod on May 19, 1891 At the beginning 
of 1902, smee the difficult section roimd the southern shore of Lake Baikal 
had been completed in 1901, the permanent way of the gigantic undeitakmg 
was loughly complete 

Towaid the end of the nmeteenth centuiy the colonisation of Sibeiia with 
fiee Russian immigrants had made immense stiides, a result mdirectly due to 
the extraordinary increase of the population in the once so spaisely inhabited 
contment of European Russia The commencement of the radway had a stimu- 
latmg effect, smee it was then possible to export agricultuial produce ou a larger 
scale, as the western section of the line traversed the fertile black-earth region 
In 1800 the European population of Siberia amounted roughly to half a mdhon 
The slow rate of growth m the first half of the nmeteenth century was somewhat 
(puckened after 1861, the year of the abolition of serfdom, and then mcieased 
its pace rapidly. Prom 1860—1880 the number of free immigrants amounted 
to one bundled and ten thousand , between 1880-1892, four hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand new colonists settled there, and between 1892-1899 a million 
persons or moie sought homes m Siberia The first radroad (Peim-Ekatermburg- 
Tmmcn), which crossed the Uial m the yeai 1881, produced a gieat influx of 
colonists A law has been m force since 1889, which guaiantees to eveiy man 
who immigrates, with permission of the government, fifteen dc<ismhnes (about 
forty acies) of land as Iiia own, thiee yeais’ exemption from taxation, and nme 
years’ exemption from mdilary service Even more advantageous teims are offered 
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to immigrants in the provinces on the Amur and the Pacific Most settlements 
spring up uatiiially along the ladway under the direction of the Sibeuan Eailioad 
Committee, which at the same time budds chuiches and schools and pioinotos in 
every way the interests of the colomsts The use of the water -ways has, how ever, 
not been neglected , for example, the fleet of steameis on the Obi has mci eased iii 
the years 1880-1808 fiom thuty-seven to one hundred and twenty vessels Thus 
a movement is visible on every side, which in spite of all possible reverses cannot 
but ezeicise a profound influence on the futuia of Northern Asia and indueotly 
on that of Central Asia 

Siberia will ceitainly not be spared grave economic crises It is already clear 
that the woik of colonisation has been earned out prematuiely and in unsuitable 
regions While masses of pauper emigrants contmually stieam mto Sibeiia fiom 
the famine-stiicken districts of Eiissia, they are aheady met by anothei stieara 
of starving and disillusioned v^anderers who aro returning to then old sod 
Besides all this, agiiculture m Siberia, whether practised neai the AicUc frontiei 
in the old forest area or in the steppe districts, is threatened moie than elsewheio 
by the seventy of the climate Even the colonists of the Amur district had 
to contend with unexpected difficulties 

There is apparently a wish to abandon the very dubious method of populating 
the country by settlements of ciimmals or political suspects lu the yeai 1899 
the Tsai Nicholas II mvited a commission to give an opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of discontinuing tiansportation to Sibeiia This is the beginning oi the end 
of a practice which has given an unfortunate aspect to the chaiacter of Sibeiian 
colonisation and of the newly created national life The custom of sending polit- 
ical offenders out of Eussia to Siberia has obtained from an early peiiod, tlie 
first authentic case occurred in 1699. The country has been dotted with penal 
colonies of ordinary criminals smee 1653 , but by the side of these, a laige 
number of capable and intelligent men, who had merely become inconvenient 
to the government, have been at all times removed to the Par East The further 
destinies of the exiles concerned nobody, the majoiity probably died there 
Others on the contraiy furthered the cause of civilization by then efforts to obtain 
means of subsistence for themselves , exiles gave the fiist impetus to the mining 
industry on the Altai It was not until 1764 that legulatmns were made as to the 
settlement and employment of the exiles by which two classes of banished were 
distinguished, namely, the criminals condemned to hard labour (Katorga), and 
the depoited colonists (Posseleme) In the nineteenth century the Decabiist 
rebellion of 1825 (Vol VIII), the Polish insuriections of 1830-1832 and 1863, 
and the Nihilist movement, brought again a large number of educated men to 
Siberia It is difficult to estimate the influence of the exiles on the development 
of Siberia , m any case it would he wrong to describe it merely as unfavouiable 
The abolition, moreovei’, of the tiansportation laws, which were perhaps most diS’ 
astrous for Eussia itself, will inaugurate for Siberia also an era of economic moral 
and spiritual improvement 
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III 

AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 

Bi PEOFESSOE DE KAEL WEULE 


1 INTEODUGTOEY EEMAEKS 

Thpre can be no doubt that the southeast pait of Australia, togetliei with the adja- 
cent island of New Zealand, is destined some day to rule the whole Oceanic half of the 
world — C E Meinioke, 1836 

C OJSTTEAEY to the customaiy French nomenclature, which includes undei 
the collective name of Oceania the contment of Australia togethei with 
the whole immense woild of islands m the Pacific Ocean, so far as it 
does not belong to Indonesia and the eastern boidei of Asia, the Ger- 
mans do not accept this extended meanpig of the woid, but divide the vast region 
into two halves, by distiuguishmg between the Australian continent and an Oceania 
m a moie icstiicted sense, compiismg only the island groups of Polynesia, Micro- 
nesia, and Melanesia This dnnsion is based equaEy on geographical grounds and 
on those of authiopology and ethnology, it expresses the contrast between the 
compact mass of the Austialian continent and the world of islands spread over 
a vast space but containing a quite tiifhiig superficial area It also indicates tlie 
tiuth that the population of these islands, whatevei diveisities it may reveal to the 
eye of tlie antlnopologist,is ethuologically homogeneous and entuely different from 
the population of the Austialian contment 

It would haidl)'- have been necessaiy foi the wilting of history, so far as there 
can be any idea of such when deahng with the native races of the South Sea, that 
this example should be followed, Theie is a diffeience, it is true, between the 
history of the msular and the contmental peoples, m so far as the development of 
culture reached, on the whole, higher stages among the former than m Australia 
Beside that, a small number at least of archiiielagoes can look back on a ceitain 
mdependent political giowth In both these respects, the mainland, so fai as the 
aborigines are concerned, is far behind, in fact, it shows absolutely no tiace of any 
real development m a political sense Notwithstanding all this, the difference is 
not so fundamental as to necessitate a partition of the whole region This would 
be imperative, so soon as one oi the other of the divisions definitely mtrndcd into 
the tnimoil of imivcisal history, oi when one was influenced by this m a con- 
spicuously gieater dcgiee than the other But neither alternative has happened 
As a matter of fact the separate history of the whole vast region, fiom New Zea- 
land m the south to Hawaii in the north, and fiom New Giunea and the Caroline 
Islands m the west to Easter Island in the east, is chaiactensed by a remaikable 
isolation Only on the extreme western margin of this region, m the Maiianne, 
Caroline, and Pelew groups, m Western New Guinea and Northwestern Australia, 
do we find instances of brief and mvoluntaiy intercourse with tbe neighbommg 
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and moie aggressive laces of Asia and Indonesia These exceptions apait, both 
Oceania and Australia have played a ininoi and self-centied pait m lustoiy 

If under these cucumstances we letain the usual two gieat divisions, we do so 
from tlie following reasons First, foi a leasou not connected with oui own sub- 
ject this division is preseived by the sciences of geogiaphy and ethnologj", which 
aie closely akin to histoiy, and one bianch of science ought nevez, without con- 
viuciug reasons, to repudiate the classihcations which aie lecogmsod in other 
blanches There is the less object in donig so smce we have waited a long 
time before we have attauied any clear or satisfactoiy classification A 
second reason is found m the above-mentioned coutiasts lu degiees of cid- 
tuies aud political self-development between tlie two principal regions Under 
this liead it is especially the gieat core of the island woild with Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga, and the pdlais on tho noith and south in the shape of Hawaii 
and New Zealand, which claim peculiar attention owing to then individual 
historical development The last and most weighty aigument foi the division of 
the ivhole region is connected with the changes which have been effected in the 
South Sea by encioaohments from outside At the pieseut day the oiiginal popu- 
lation, — and it does not mattei whethei ib had evei pieviously leaohcd the stage 
of makmg history, or whether, as m Austiaha, it led an ohscine existence as a 
pumitive race of hunteis, — has been covered by a new aud foieign stratum of 
Euiopeans, Americans, Malays, and Eastern Asiatics, which is barely a few cen- 
turies old These have assumed eveiywheie lu the Pacific the task of colonisation 
aud simultaneously the role of political and mdustiial leaders But while none 
of the several groups of islands have heeu able, owing to their small size, to 
attam an importance which might raise them politically oi economically far above 
their circle of neighbours, and each of them is rather legaided, at all times, by 
the mteiested powers as a no-man’s land which may be made useful as a stra- 
tegic base m the Pacific, the case is different with Austialia This gieat continent, 
under the rule of European immigiants, has shown a development which at the 
present day, only one ceutuiy aftei the hegmnmg of its colomsation, pi events it 
from being compaied m any respect with tlie island world 

The mam difference hes m the complete, though easily explicable, lefusal of 
the Australian colonists to enhst the services of the aboiigiues These have not 
allowed themselves to he ignored on any of the island gioups On the small 
islands of Micronesia and Polynesia, where the oolonismg eneigy of the whites 
was limited to the exportation of the few natural products suitable foi inter- 
national trade, the assistance of the native oi the impoited Oceanian was mdispen- 
sable On the mam groups, the Pi]i, Samoan, and Tonga Islands, the compaiativety 
large population showed itself as unmteiested m the industrial efforts ot the white 
men as tho aborigines of the Australian contment, hut, politically, they derived 
the most important suggestions from their contact with stiangem Before the 
arrival of the explorer in Oceania no State extended beyond the limits of a smgle 
island , often theie was no political organisation But lu the nmeteenth century 
each separate group coalesced into a more or less united State , until the most 
lecent times the government of these fedeiated groups remauied m uatn'o hands 
New Zealand and finally Hawaii bad jiiepaied the waj toi this step even before 
the mtiusiou of the whites, and they earned it out with lemarkahle eneigv, until 
eventually ui quite modem times the united offorts of the intruders succeeded m 
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levelling tlie laboriously reared political edifice and placing the aboiigines com- 
pletely in the background Although these, m view of then past achievements and 
their former advanced civilization, will never smk into such insignificance as ilie 
Austrahans, j^et their lole m history is ended The future development ot the two 
island groups lies as completely in the hands of the whites as it has iii Anstialia 
smee their landmg in Botany Bay m 1788 New Zealand, ownig to the pioximity 
of the Austialian contment, experienced this change at an eailier time than tlie 
Hawauan group Eelations between the two countries were soon opened when a 
new life and vigour began to stir in Australia, and the connection was giadually 
tightened Only m quite recent dajs has New Zealand drawn slightly apart, since 
it has not joined the Australian Confederation which has at last become an accom- 
plished fact It remains to bo seen if this isolated position will he maintained. 
From the standpoint of geographical position theie is no necessity for union be- 
tween New Zealand and its enormous neighbour, in fact the position is in favour 
of standing aloof After all, there can be no doubt as to the future of New Zea- 
land in any case , its situation facing the broad southern expanse of the Pacific is 
so advantageous that the greater part of the later history of the Pacific must be 
bound up with New Zealand Melanesia (see the accompanying map) occupies a 
peculiar position toward the whole If we apply the standard of super licial con- 
tents, then the small islands are simply to he ranked with the corresponding foi- 
mationa in Micronesia and Polynesia, they too aie histoiically insignificant This 
standard is no longer apphcable to the gioups of wider area, such as the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and New Caledonia Each 
of these, from its size and population, would be smted to play a part in history at 
least as important as that of Central Oceania But what do we find ? Apart 
from Eiji, which, from the standpoint of politics latliei than of anthropology and 
ethnology, shows a Polynesian stamp, none of them has developed any political 
constitution which is superior to the village community There aie therefoie no 
tangible historical events to be lecorded of them On the other hand the neigh- 
bouring Austialian has, for the tune being, shown a want of perseverance, since 
not one of these island groups has been taken m hand by the whites on a large 
scale as a focus of civilization Until this attempt has been once made it is 
impossible to ascertain what liistorioal character is peculiar to the Melanesians, 
That their prospects of playmg a more noteworthy rOle would be especially good,, 
even if they on their part contributed all the necessary prelimmaiies, can hardly 
be asserted, if we consider the existing conditions m the Pacific and the general 
political situation It is due to this latter that the Pacific Ocean is at present the 
object of universal mteiest, and is constantly navigated by the fleets of all colonial 
powers Owing to this the Oceamc island world is far fiom being the remote pait 
of the globe’s siiiface which it was some centuiies, oi e\en decades, since The 
vigorous economic rivalry of all nations even m those legions must he consideied,. 
m a word, aU circumstances pomt to the fact that the natives from the fiist will 
have to be content with playing a very subordinate part The more active and 
euterpnsmg Melanesian may under the circumstances save himself from such 
repression as has been the fate of the Australian, hut on the other hand any com- 
hraation into laiger societies is impossible from the purely material drawback of 
the multiplicity of languages, to say nothing of the boundless distrust with which 
one tribe inspires another. These conditions hold good for the island groups, and 
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m mci eased force for New Guinea This gigantic island, which exceeds in size 
the Japanese and the British island-empires together, is historically unique, nob 
only in the Pacific but on the whole surface of the earth, Borneo alone shows 
some points of resemblance Bitted, from its size and apparently from its natuial 
wealth as well, to dominate the entue system of islands m Indonesia and Oceania, 
New Guinea has the mitial disadvantage of lymg in the immediate vicinity of the 
incomparably \ aster Australia, and, what is moie, of facmg the bairen part of that 
continent AVhde New Zealand, which lies, as one may say, opposite the faqade 
of Australia, has been involved with it m a most happy development. New Guinea 
has of all the large islands in the world remained the longest totally neglected 
The most recent encroachments of the modern colonial powers have called atten- 
tion to It, but it has had the further misfortune of not being annexed to its natuial 
neighbour Australia, but of bemg partitioned among no fewer than three powers 
with completely conflictmg mtereats Although the unnatural chaiacter of this 
arrangement has not yet caused serious mconveniences, owing to the caution with 
winch the pieliminary steps have been taken, a time will certamly arnve when 
the diawhaoks of the system will he patent The part that suffeis from this is 
m the first place New Gumea itself, but, in the second, Australia Biitish New 
Gumea has mdeed the advantage of forming the coast opposite to North Australia, 
a position which everywhere and always m the course of the history of mankind 
has proved to he profitable But it turns its face away from the open sea, and thus 
stands far behind Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, the German part of New Cluuiea, 
from the point of view of political importance This circumstance had, however, 
been realised by the Anglo-Austialian colonies long before the inauguration of 
the new colonial age, since they have always rightly estimated the special value 
of their geographical situation They like to call the South Sea " our ocean,” and 
it IS never forgotten how at the fiist dawn of that period the colony of Queensland 
enfoiced the “ natural right of possession” for the whole area, from New Guinea 
in the west to Fiji in the south That inheritance, on which doubts weie then 
generally cast, has now been accepted by the, great Australian Commonwealth 
The sources of our information for the history of Australia and Oceania differ 
in kind and value, accordmg as we deal with the period anteuoi to or latei than 
the aiTival of the whites About the modem era, which we may fauly define as 
the peiiod fiom the permanent discovery of the islands to the present day, we 
possess on the whole ample information from the accounts of missionaries and 
travelleis , hut for the whole of the eaily period no records exist We find merely 
tradition, which does not, however, extend over the whole legion, hut is limited to 
Polynesia, hut there it comes mto the foregiound m a way that is unpaialleled 
among primitive peoples The whole of Polynesian chionology is based upon 
generations, sepaiate groups and islands enumerate long series of them Thus 
Earotonga reckons thii’ty generations, New Zealand, since the Maori immigiation, 
fifteen to twenty; the dynasty of Mangarewa, twenty-seven Hawaii with the 
Bixty-seven ancestors of Kamehameha I, and Nukahiva with eighty-eight genera- 
tions far exceed these figures ; but m these instances a seiies of deities and spirits 
as ancestors are plainly mtroduced into the royal succession. 

’ Tradition, from the reasons above mentioned, shows itself to be an obscure, 
unimportant, and doubtful source of mformation, and on other grounds it is only 
of qualified interest to us However interesting its study may be for an exhaustive 
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exammation of some special district, yet it is entirely immaterial to the geueial 
couise of the history of mankind whether on an island lost m the vastuess of the 
Pacific Ocean a few chiefs more oi less of this oi that name lived and worked 
The value of their asceitained total meiely consists in the possibility which is then 
presented of calculatmg roughly the begmmng of tubal life in the islands, and 
thus of obtaining some starting-pomt for the period of tlie first migiations The 
answer to this question is the pivot of the first and geneial pait of oui mvestiga- 
tions devoted to Oceania The second, and in a naiiower sense histoiical pait, 
opens eveiywhere with the appearance of the Europeans Fiom that eia onwards 
there are visible traces of recipiocal relations between the South Sea and the rest of 
the globe Ethnology as a coadjutor in the science of history has, it possible, a more 
difficult task to perform in Oceania than in Africa (c£ Vol III) In the fiist place. 
It alone can only give unexceptionable pioof of the relations between the separate 
great ethnical groups of the region itself , theie is no other method available here 
than that of compaiative authiopology and ethnology The second task is moie 
important and incomparably more difficult, that of elucidating the oiigm and afhu- 
ity of the Polynesians The solution of this problem, notwrthstanding the diligence 
of numerous explorers, is still wanting We may not only hope but assume that 
it will m the end be disooveied, and mamly by the help of ethnogiaphy 


2 AUSTEALIA AND TASMANIA AS PAETS OF THE 
INHABITED EAETH 

A Australia 

(a) Tht Pos%tton of Austi aha — The position of Australia, from the staudpomt 
of the histoiy of the world and of civdizatiou, is best desciibed as termmal oi mar- 
ginal In this respect it has many featuies in common with Africa, and especially 
the southern half of Africa Just as this continent luus out toward the west mto 
the narrow but almost landless Atlantic, and tow'aid the south mto tlie desolate 
and inhospitable Antarctic Ocean, so the mighty waste of waters of the Southern 
Indian and Southern Pacific Oceans spieads round the western and southern halves 
of Australia And precisely as the inhabitants of the western and southern sides 
have, of all the races in Afiica,ieraained most aloof fiom the sea, so the correspond- 
ing parts of Australia have alwajs been the least attiactive to navigatois E\ea 
in the piesent days of enoniious commerce, when the enterprising white man does 
not ignore the less alluring clistriots, the south and southwest of Australia aie far 
behind the otliei paits of the country m every respect Australia is only shut off 
fiom the open sea upon the east , we theie find large clusleis of islands, which, on 
the map at least, pioduce the impiession of a dense mass But, m lealitj the ai ea 
of these eastern islands is notlnng in comparison w ith the expanse of ocean and the 
continent, and leaving New Zealand out of the question, they cannot, with their 
diminutive supeificial size, be considered as having influenced Australia in the past 
Australia la thus the most insular of all continents It would appear completely 
free 'and detached from the other continental land, masses, were it not for the dense 
Indonesian gioup which lies to the northwest, and forms a cofineotmg link with 
the southeast coast of Asia This group contains larger islands than its Oceanic 
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cohtmuatloil , it is also more densely packed, so that it seems admiiably adapted as 
a bridge foi migiations And it has undoubtedly seived such purpose In the case 
of certain plants and animals, the migration from Asia to Austialia can be proved, 
and it is extremely probable that the ancestors of the Austialian native tubes ciossed 
the Indonesian budge 

If we considei Australia undei these circumstances a part of the Old World, we 
are ceitainly tieating the question lightly, only, this conclusion is less frequently 
based by histouans on the facts of geography, zoology, and botany, than upon the 
evidence of native cultuie and mstitutions, which are entiielj boiiowed fiom the 
civihzation of the Old World But the hist argument is more inteiesting and Ins- 
toiically more far-reaching, since it bungs into oui field of view not only Austialia, 
but also aU Oceania, which is, much more obviously than Austialia, cuunecled 
with the Asiatic continent The piath from Asia to both legions is almost pieuselj 
the same 

The maigmal situation of Austialia has pioduced on its aboriginal inhabitants 
all the effects which we find in eveiy primitive nation m the same oi a simdai posi- 
tion The whole development of then cultuie bears the stamp of isolation The 
disadvantageous position of the contment is by no means balanced by vaiiety of in- 
ternal confoimation The coast Ime compares favomably in extent with those of 
South America and Afiica when the greater superlicial area of these two continents 
is taken into account So with the number of its peninsulas, Austi aba faies better 
than those two oontmeuts, as a glance at the map, p 23J, will show But what 
profit do the natives derive flora these veij slight advantages, if the islands and 
peninsulas are as sterile, inaccessible, and desolate as most of the coast distucts and 
the greater part of the interioi itself ? 

(5) The Physical Characten'>hcs ofAushaha — The physical chaiacteiistics 
of Australia show at the fiist glance a gieat poveiL) and monotony The contment, 
acoordmg to its vertical configuration, is a vast pilateau, iismg in the east, and smk- 
ing in the west, which slopes away fiom north to south This table-land is only 
ftmged by mountam ranges on its edges A chain of mountams luus along the 
east coast fiom the southern extremity, which follows the coast lure at a varying 
though never great distance, until it ends m Cape Yoik Fiom this great watei- 
shed the land gradually slopes away in. a aouthwesteily diiection to the Indian 
Ocean, seamed by a few detached ranges and mountams, which use to a cousidei- 
ahle height in isolated masses The western coast lange is not so high as the 
eastern , but, m contiast to the latter, it is prolonged into the mteiioi as a table-laud, 
which abounds in extensive salt maishea and stietches far into the centre of the 
country On the south and north theie is no such high giound bordering the coast 
and tuinmg inwards' Some half centuiy ago, this high ground played an impoi- 
tant part m the cuirent theories as to the mteuoi, smce its assumed existence neces- 
sarily required the mtelior to be an enoimous basm, in which the iiveis fiom all 
sides united their waters m a large inland sea We know now that the north uses 
do gradually from the sea to the mterioi that the iiveis, m consequence of then 
gpntle apd mlifolm fall, oveiflow then banks far and wide after every heavy down- 
;^our of tropical ram There is stdl less difference of height observable between 
the intenor and the south coast Thedake district, which runs m a long hue from 
Spencer Crulf to the'iiortb and norfchwedb, lies almost on the level of the sea 
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(e) The Hijd') ogi apliy of Australia — The hydrography of Australia is inti- 
mately connected with the physical cliaiacteristics of the country Not one of its- 
mountains is high enough to foim among peipctual snows a reseivoii foi the 
constant supply of the livers, liut the piincipal, and fiom its position the most 
impoitant lange, that of the east coast, is high enough to diveit the atmosplieiic 
moistiiie fiom the lemaming paits of the continent The existing conditions aie 
precisely similai to those m South Afiica, which geogiaphically and ethuogiaphi- 
cally has many points of afhnity with Austialia Just as the cuiviug langes ot 
the east coast of Afiica collect on then wild and rugged flanks all the aqueous- 
vapour of the southeast tiade-wind blowing fiom the Indian Ocean, so the mois- 
tuie contained hy the Pacihc southeast trade-wind does not go beyond the limits of 
the high grounds of East Austialia, this is a blessing foi the colonies of Victoria,. 
New youth Wales, and Queensland, wlieie the economic and political centie of 
gravity of the w hole continent must always he, hut a cuise foi the whole of the 
le&t of the mlenoi 

As aiesiilt of this lestiicted aiea of lamfall, theie is no iivei system of im- 
poi tanoe, except that of the Muriay and its tiibutai j , the Dailmg, on the east of 
the continent This testifies to the absence of any watershed m the mterioi, m so 
far as its souices compiise the whole western slopes of the East Australian coast 
lauge fiom New South Wales to Queensland Measured by a European standard, 
the legion included by the two iiveis embraces a tiiaugle, the angles of which would 
be formed by the towns of Tiiim, Konigsberg, and Belgrade We are concerned, 
therefore, with measmements such as Europe can only show in its eastern half at 
most The real value both of these iiveis and of most of the rest in Australia, 
whether rapid oi stagnant, does not imfoitiinately acooid with the figures The 
Dailmg, indeed, is by far the longer but shallower aim, which only becomes 
navigable after great floods, and can then be ascended by steamers of small 
draught as far as the pomt wheie it cuts the thirtieth degree of southern latitude 
Even the Muiiumbidgee, the right tributary of the Muriay, is only open to navi- 
gation some months m the year The Miiiiay alone is available at all times for 
the objects of commerce, but only smee a great and lasting mterest has been 
taken m the regulation of its channels 

In the north and northeast, owmg to the heavier lamfaU, there is less scarcity 
of water We find there numerous watercourses of considerable breadth, of which 
quite a number are navigable for a short distance inland But they do not open 
up the mteiior of the country itself Only the still little known streams of the 
northern territory, the Eoper, the Daly, and the Victoria, seem to form a notable 
exception, smee they can be ascended by large vessels for a very considerable 
distance 

In contrast to this, the prospect throughout the west and south, and in the 
mterior is very disheartening We find, indeed, numerous and apparently large 
watercoui-ses on the map, but not m reality The name of a river m those parts 
is given to channels which either lie quite dry for the greater part of the year, or 
under the most favourable conditions consist of a chain of broad ponds, which are 
divided by banks and never connected after their formation These beds only 
become real watercourses at the tme of the summer rams , but then they swell to- 
such a Buse that the overflow does no good to the land. The torrents then rush 
down many feet deep, only to disappear m the ever-thirsty ground after a short 
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couise and a still slioiter time, and thus once moie to make room foi the old order 
of thmgs Australia, like Africa, is the land of contiasts The south coast does 
not even enjoy the doubtful advantage of such streams , it is, on. the contiary, as 
fai as the mouth of the Murray entirely devoid of any iivei woith mentioning It 
13 sufficiently obvious that such a lack of uniformity in the water supply of the 
■continent must have the most fai-ieachmg ellects on all its phenomena of hfe 
The abiiipt change from complete di ought to a deep flood winch destioys all life 
13 m itself sufficient to reduce wide tracts to wildernesses, and all the moie so 
since the mimeious lakes are subject to the same vaiiations EthnogiaphicaHy, 
however, and therefoie m a wider sense historically, moie impoitaut than tins 
change is the permanent chaiacteiistic of Austialia, the marvellous drought, 
which prevails over the whole continent as far as the tropical icgions of it, and is 
only made more apparent by the laiity and shoit diiiatioii of tlie rainfall This 
drought IS in the hist place the cause of the baiienness of the countiy, and m the 
nezt place it obliges the natives to be continuaUj migrating if they wish to find 
sufficient food Finally, it is the cause why these unsettled migiatoiy bands can 
never attain any size, if, indeed, the scanty supplies of the soil aie to be enough to 
feed them The consequence is that the Aiistiahaiis aie split up into a numbei 
of small tribes or hordes, among whom no tiaces of national life can be discovered 
Then gradual disappearance without leaving anj maik on histoij is a necessary 
sequel Nor does this mam feature of the hjdiogiaphy of Australia limit its 
effects to the natives only, it has, on the contiaiy, ezeicised a marked uiflueuce on 
the density of colonisation by the whites In the parts of the countiy remote 
from the coast the colonist, precisely as in siih-tropical South Afuca, lequiied 
ample room, and it is no meie coincidence that the colomes of Australia were 
everywhere founded m the more fertile coast districts 

(d) The Austiahan Climate — The characteiistic feature of the Austiahan 
climate is its diyness The country fiom its position between the tenth and 
fortieth degrees of southern latitude is foi the most pait, and unfoitunately 
throughout its whole length, mcluded in the region of the sou them tiade-wmds 
In addition to this, there is the second disadvantage which we have alieady 
mentioned, that the highest ranges of mountams are found on tire weather side of 
the continent , the result of which is that the mam portion of the countiy is 
shelteied fiom wind and lain If, under these circumstances, the mteiioi is not 
such a sandy waste as the Sahara, the centre of the North Afiican tiade-wmd 
region, Central Australia owes this meiely to the excessive heating of its soil and 
the openness of the north coast The former produces, in sumraei especially , an 
■extensive Central Austiahan zone of low piessiiie, which gives use to a lam- 
hriugmg northwest monsoon, and draws it fai into the continent, sometimes even 
to the south coast Unfoitunately this wind, m the extent of the regions over 
which it passes and m its effect on the climate, is fai mfeiioi to the southeast 
trade-wind, undei the dommion of which many tracts aie for months without any 
ram whatever The west, which it leaches after all moisture has been deposited, 
suffers peculiarly from this drawback 

The conditions of the lamfall m Australia go by extremes " It never rams 
hut it pours ” is the saymg of the settlei-s, which aptly characterises the way m 
which the water poms down from the clouds , m Sydney, on. one occasion, ten 
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inches of ram, a quarter, that is to say, of the annual rainfall, fell m 'two hours 
and a half The vegetation of the country is nowhere sufficient to store iqi such 
volumes of water , they rush away, doing more or less havoc, are immediately 
sucked up by the ever-thirsty earth, and then make way for as parchmg a di ought 
peihaps as had previously prevailed 

The temperatuies also are no exception to this general description The 
vicuiity of the sea modifies the extremes on the coast regions , yet in Peith, for 
example, a maximum temperature of 113° Fahrenheit is contiasted with a minimum 
temperature of 24° Fahienheit The mterioi, however, is completely subject to a 
pronounced contmental climate, theie the theimometei diumg the day rises to 
120° Fahrenheit, while at mght the pools are covered by a thick coating of ice, for 
night represents wmter in Australia However easy it has been for the Euro- 
pean immigrant to adapt himself to theso climatic peculianties, the aboiigine 
has always been helpless in face of them In addition to anxious care for his 
daily food, and above all foi the life-giving water, he is met, in the sub-tropical 
legions at any rate, by a second and not less serious anxiety about a shelter from 
the weather Ceitainly, foi a creature so dependent on nature as the Austra- 
lian, the combmation of these three cares is sufficient to divert the thoughts of 
even the moat intelligent among them from any higher intellectual occupation 

(e) The Vegetation of Austi aha — The vegetation of his native soil only assists 
the Australian to a limited extent in his stiuggle for existence, yet he owes mois 
to it than to the animal kingdom The Australian floia is like that of all steppe 
legions, rich m varieties, of which it affoids, foi example, more than Europe, but 
m Its general chaiacteristics of dij ness, stiffness, and want of sap it is quite on a 
keeping with the pervading uatuie of the country These features belong to the 
Austiahan tiees with then stiff, evei gieen yet dull and liis tieless, foliage and tlien 
scanty shade, they aie still more emp)hatically peculiar to the typical Austiahan 
growth of “ scrub,” that dense gray tangle of stubborn, sapless bushes, which is 
liaid to destroy even by bimning and piesents more obstacles to the advance of 
the explorer than the most luxmiaut vegetation of the tropics The cliaiacteiistic 
of stiffness and dryness is found in eveiy blade of the notorious Austiahan spmifex 
or porcupine-giass plams with their dry, ahaip-edged grasses And lastly we find it 
most conspicuously in those districts seamed with sandhills, salt plains, and stony 
tracts, where the steppe becomes a desert, and wheie only the extiaoidinaiy abnn- 
dauce of certain grasses and thorns succeeds in kecpmg the soil from hemg abso- 
lutely bare 

These different forms of vegetation have totally diffeient effects upon the popu- 
lation. Fiom the pomt of view of moving from one place to another, the forest 
and the grass steppe are contrasted with the scrub and the spmifex steppe. The 
forest, or, as it would be more correctly called, the Austrahan heath, with its 
tree trunks standing far apait and its want of underwood, has never offered any 
obstacle to the wanderings of the natives oi tlie whites On the contiary, witli the 
vigoious growth of grass wluch has been able to spimg up unchecked everjwhere 
between the smooth, hrancliless stems, it has formed a carpet ovei which the 
settler could march to the tempting pasture giounds of the hmteiland The eco- 
nomic centre of gravity of the continent lies, even at the present day, m these open 
forests and meadow-like districts, which aie limited to the southeast and the noithein 
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parts of the interior , indeed, cattle-breeding, the most extensive and important of 
Australian industries, entirely depends on them 

The two other forms of vegetation have nothing of this It is a known fact 
that the impenetrability of the scrub is one of the chief causes why the exploiation 
of Austiaha has proceeded so slowly The boldest tiavelleis have wandered for 
weeks and months loiind the enormous thickets without finding a path thiongh the 
stubborn mass So, too, the boundless spimfex plains, with then pleasing aspect, 
which recalls waving fields of ripe corn, form anythmg but a pleasant road The 
stalks, fiom then dryness and stillness, are unsuited for foddei, and the leaves are 
so sharp that they draw blood fioin tho legs of the tiavellei All tiaffic thiough 
these districts, therefore, has been abandoned Economically also, neither kipd 
of country concerns the European foi the present It is tiue that foi some 
time veiy successful attempts have been made to mcrease the value of the dryei 
grass steppes by a system of wells, and without doubt in the future the feasibility 
of cultivating the steppes now overgrown with scrub and poicup)me giB'^s will 
be considered But it appears pioblematical whethei the labour expended will 
repay itself The native has nothing to hope fiom either kind of country. They 
have both been always maccessible to him and m the future will secuie for him 
neither a shelter nor a livelihood With food plants of all kinds the native has 
not been so stmgily provided by the contmeut as the oldei accounts would seem 
to say The bulbs so chaiacteristic of steppe couutiies are indeed insignificant in 
Australia , hut in then place the native, who is ceitamly not fastidious, has at his 
disposal numeious othei roots, various wild kmds of com, mushiooms, beriies, and 
blossoms, so that there cau he no question of any actual lack of food But the 
niggard nature of the country does not make it easy for him to obtain these ciops, 
any moie than it will ever allow tlie white settler to bring agiiculture into the first 
rank of industnes m place of cattle-hieedmg 

(/) The AmTfial Life of Avstiaha — The Australian has been most inade- 
quately endowed with a native fauna As one might expect tiom the general 
physical features of the contment, it is limited, but it has become a matter of 
grave xmpoiLance foi the native that it has not piovided him with a single domestic 
or useful animal The few animals that might be thought of foi such purposes, aie 
all consideied too wild The dingo, the only mammal available for domestication, 
was in aU piohability, mtrodueed lu a domesticated state and has since become wild 
In addition to this, hunting, owing to the fleetness of all animals of tho chase, is a 
very difficult undertaking foi the ahoiigme armed with inadequate weapons, none 
even of the numerous well-equipped European expeditions have ever been able to 
provide themselves with food by this means The nocturnal habits of an unusually 
large number of animals greatly increase the difficulty of catching them This 
difficulty, msuperahle foi the ahorigmes, the Euiopean has met in the best possible 
way by iiibioducmg European domestic animals Tliin hare all succeeded admi- 
rably, have multiplied to an astoundmg degree, and now repiesenb a most valuable 
pait of the national piopeity, m fact, togethoi with the mineral oi'^put, cattle- 
breedmg has contributed the largest shaio to the marvellously rapid development 
of the colonies 

(g) Australia’s Mineral Wealth — Ev en the mineial wealth of the country has 
entoely failed to affect the position of the native He. like the Bushman of South 
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Africa, has never gone so far as to employ any metal in its crude state, hut meets 
the European as a fully developed man of the Stone Age, or m some degiee of a 
yet earher stage. The whites have set about all the more vigorously to make use of 
the mmeial tieasures of Australia The openmg of the gold fields about the middle 
of the umeteenth centuiy ceitamly maiks the most crucial chapter m the histoiy of 
the colonies Even now, when the “ gold fever ” has long since given way to a 
normal temperatme, the mimng mdustry has all the gieater impoitance for the 
development of Australia and its position in the great future which we may antici- 
pate foi the Pacific Ocean, because its wealth in other useful mmerals, especially 
in coal and non, is undisputed The cast, m all things the favoured region, in this 
respect also retains its natural superiority, smce it possesses the most extensive 
coal-fields The histoiy of the contment will thus m the future point moie 
decisively and distmctly towaid the east and the noith than hitheito 

B Tasmania 

The natural features of Tasmania call for little remaik In the confoimation 
of its surface, a diiect continuation of the coast range of East Austialia, it le- 
sembles m its flora and fauna also the southeast of the continent On these and 
above all on geological grounds it cannot be separated from the mainland, in com- 
paiison with which, however, it is smgularly favoured by climate Tasmania has 
neither abrupt contiasts of heat and cold nor an imoertam supply of water , a 
compaiatively large lamfall is distiibuted over the whole jear, and the tempeia- 
ture has only the range of a genial and temperate maiitime climate There is an 
abundant and perpetual supply of water both r unning and stagnant, and Tas- 
manian vegetation is of a luxuiiance such as on the mainland is found only m the 
more favoured parts of Victoria Tasmania really deserves the name of “ Australia 
Felix,” which was formerly given to the southeastern portion of the mainland It 
may appear at the first sight astonishing that from such a favouiable foundation 
the abongme has not mounted to any higher stage of culture than the Austialian, 
but the explanation is not far to seek In the first place, owmg to the close 
afiSnrty of the Tasmanian and the Australian, the mtellectual abihties of the two 
races aie on a par Even in the domam of ethnical psychology, the law of inertia 
holds good , the better conditions of life enjoyed by the Tasmanian are balanced 
by the gieater isolation and seclusion of his country The forest and the sea, 
winch runs far inland m numerous creeks, have furmshed the native with a more 
ample diet , but an opposite coast, which might be the tiansmittei or source of 
new achievements in culture, was more completely wantmg there than even m the 
case of Austialia The coasts of the mamland weie out of the question as pro- 
moters of culture , and the Tasmanian only navigated the sea to the most modest 
extent , longer voyages would only have brought him to a wddeiness of water 

3 THE POPHLATIOH OF AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 

What, then, is the state of the mhabitants of these countries, whose external 
conditions have just been sketched as guides to the historical development, and of 
the makers of their history « What place do the primitive inhabitants take ni the 
dicle of mankind? Are they autochthonous in their land, oi have they immi- 
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grated ? Have they kinsmen, and, if so, wheie ? And what, lastly, is the compo- 
sition of the modern non-native population of the continent ? We wdl endeavour 
to answei these questions 

A The Anthropological Position of the Australians 

A satisfactory consensus of opunon now prevails as to the anthropological 
position of the Austialians The similanty of then methods of life, the uni- 
foimity of then attainments m cultuie and of their habits, and to some degiee the 
identity of the languages might lead to the eironeous view that they aie a homo- 
geneous race, which cannot be grouped with the Malajan or Papuan Anthropo- 
logical investigation has now pioved that this homogeneousness does not exist, and 
that the native population of Austialia lepiesents, on the cuntraiy, a mixtuie of at 
least two veiy distinct elements This view imds couoboiatiou m the diffeieuces 
of the colour of the skin and the foimation of the hair, and also of the shape of 
the face The colour of the skin vanes from a true yellow to a velvety black with 
numerous mteimediate degrees, among which the daik-brown tint is fai the most 
common colouiing The hau, too, with a prevalent tendency to cuil, ranges from 
the true stiaight-haned tjpe to the complete wooUy-haiied type of the negio 
The shape of the face and skull, finally, shows a multiplicity of difieiences, such as 
cannot be gieatei even in nations pioved to be largely mixed with foieign blood 
The flat negio nose on the one side, and the tjpical Semitic nose on the othei, foim 
the exti ernes heie It is thus clearly established that a daik, woolly-haiietl lace 
and a light, stiaiglit-haned lace shaied in the ancestry of the Australian But 
wheie, then, was then original home* Both laces obnously could not be autoch- 
thonous at the same time , indeed, the natuie of the continent seems to exclude 
the possibility that it was the cradle even of one lace Whence, therefore, did the 
two elements of admixture come, and which is the eailiei on the new sod. * 

A key to this problem we hnd even at the present day on the north coast of 
Australia, in the still existmg trade of the Malays with the northwest, and in the 
immediate viouiity of New (luinea with a Papuan population, which also has a 
piediloction foi crossing the group of islands of the Tones Straits to the south 
Por the migiation of the Papuan-Melanesian, oi, m more geneial terms, of the 
negroid element, no othei path than that by New Gumea can be thought of But 
two roads were open to the Malayan, the direct road fiom the Indian archipelago, 
which even at the present day maintains a connection with Australia, and the 
di^toui by Polynesia, We have no evidence that this second one was used , but 
we know now from the ethnogiaphy of New Guinea that its population had a dis- 
tinct mfusion of Malayan-Polynesian blood But what in the case of New Guinea 
IS demonstrable fact lies in the case of Australia withm the range of piobabdity, 
since the conditions' of access to both countries from Polynesia are practically 
identical 

The question of priority sinks into the background compaied with the solution 
of the mam problem An answei also is barely possible, since the migiation from 
both sides to Austialia must not be regarded as an isolated event, but as a con- 
tinuous or frequently recurring movement A ceitam coincidence of time is under 
the circumstances to be assumed 

From another standpoint also the question of priority gives way before that of 
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the predominance of the one oi the othei element The point, biietly put, is to 
asceitam cleaily the causes of the woudeiiul inability of the iiiodeui AiisLinbcm 
to navigate the sea, ~a peciiliai defect, which has jirevented him fiuiu sottling not 
only on the more lemote of the coasts which face Aiistialia, but even on tlie iieigh- 
houimg islands, with the exception of Tasmania, to which access u^as facilitated by 
the ciowded group of islands m the Bass Stiait When we see liow the negiocs 
and all the dusky remnants of nations on the souLlieiu maigiu of Asm feel the 
same dread of the sea, and when we leflect that the nature of his present homo 
has induced the Melanesian to become a navigatoi, although lie is fai lemovcil 
horn being a tine seaman, we must at once enteitam the conjectnie that it is the 
negroid blood in his veins that fetteis the Austialian so fiimly to the sod Up to 
a cei'tam point this conjectiiie is doubtless conect, foi the law of heiedity liolds 
good in the domaui of ethnical psychology It is impossible, huwevei, to inalco 
Paiinan ancestry alone responsible foi this peculiaiity , it has not limdeied the 
Melanesians fiom aiiivnig, under favouiable circumstances, at a fan degioe of 
pioficiency m navigation If the Austialian has failed to do the same, it is paiLly 
because his circumstances have made him unfamiliai with the sea 

The full force of this second cause is appaient when we considei the uatuie of 
the coimtiy, and the extent to which the economic basis of the Australian native’s 
life IS narrowed by the poveity and inhospitable ohaiactei of his suiiounclmgs 
He who must devote e\eiy moment in the day to the task of piovidiug food and 
diinlc fui his body, and is foiced to loam uuceasmgly as he follows his fleeting 
equally fiom place to place, has neither the tune nor the inclination to letain oi to 
develop an accomplishment like navigation, which lequu’es constant practice, and 
which does nob at first seem necessary in a new country And even if the ances- 
tral Malayan blood had tiansmiLted to the yoimg race any nautical skill, such as 
we admire to-day among the Polynesians and Western Malays, the Austialian con- 
tinent would have put an end to it, foi ib has always been the country of material 
anxiety, and as a conseipiencc the country of continual decadence 

The loss of seamanslup is in reahty only a sign of this The aloofness fiom 
tlie outer woild which began with it was the fiist step towaid that complete dis- 
appearance of Australia fiom history for the millenniums that have elapsed since 
its fiist colonisation The cause of this is not to he found in the isolation of the 
contment, for othei completely^ lemote races have developed a history and a civili- 
ratiou It was not to the absolute seclusion tiom the rest of the woild and the 
imhioken quiet in wliich Austraha leposed, as the corner pillar of the Old World 
betw'een the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, that the entire absence of any lustoncal 
development of its own was due, but to the total impossibility of ci eating a tine 
national life on its mggaid soil The attempts to do so, which the Riiropoaiis 
found on then ariival, can at heat be teimed a caiicatuie of political oiganisation 

JB . The Auxiieopological Position of the TtsMAXuNs 

TtCE Tasmanian aLo has not progressed fai m the field of political development 
Since the natuie of his coiiutiy is richei m resources than Australia, economic con- 
siderations must he excluded fiom the list of possible causes. Tlie same lemaik 
applies to the small piohciency m navigation, which we noticed also in Australia 
ail 6 explanation can only he found m that close afhnity of the Tasmanian to the 
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Melanesian ethnical gioup, upon wliicli all oLseiveis have insisted This is 
piimaiily shown in the physical chaiactenstics , but, secouclaiily, it appeals in 
the inability of the Papuan to use highei than the stage of village communities 
hlew Guinea offeis the closest paiallel 

G The Whites 

The whites do not belong to the continent, but have made it coinmeicially sub- 
ject to them, and have thus, m contiast to the aboiigmes, who have nevei succeeded 
in breaking the stiong fetteis of natuie, become the tme niakeis of Us hisLoiy 
This histoiy even now looks back baiel} on a centuiy, a poiiod ot time tbcU haidl) 
counts in tlie life of a people Tet it has aheady been full of vicissitudeb, even if, 
in this lespect, it has been greatly sui passed by tlie outwaidly siiudai histoiy of 
the United States of Ameiica Austialia has so far followed the coiufoiiable 
load of a daughter State, the storms begin to gather when the fiist thought of 
independence is suggested 

In contiast to America, which for centuries has been a ciucihle for almost all 
the laces and peoples ol the globe, the immigrant population of Australia, Tas- 
inaiiia, and New Zealand is luiusuall) homogeneous It is composed almost exclu- 
sively of Biitons, by the side of whom the membeis of othei nationahties piactically 
disappear Even the bundled thousand Germans who have settled theie hardly 
affect the result, especially since thou ahsorjjtion m the rest of the population is 
merely a question of time The Climese, since they never make then home in the 
country, may be disregarded as factors in the growth of national life 

The ethnical unity of the white iiopulatiou of Austialia is of extreme impor- 
tance for the Biitish empiie England’s dominant position on the Indian Ocean 
(see the section at the end of the volume) may appeal most favouiahle, but in 
view of the efforts made by the colonial powers of Western Europe to siiengthen 
then recently acquired possessions in those paits and to increase their influence 
generally, but above all m view of the danger tliat Russia may deliver a flank 
^attack fiom the uoith on India, this position may glow less tenable from day to 
day The same turn of fortune is in prospect for England (and all other Emupean 
colonial powers) on the Pacific There it is the cutting of the Central Ameiican 
Isthmus, which is to the advantage, both strategically and economically, ot the 
United States, above all other powei-s, and threatens to give them in the South Seas 
great superiority over all rivals The inteiests of England are, fiom the posi- 
tion of affaus, most at stake It is for (has reason a gieat slioke of good foitune for 
her that the comer pillar, winch boLli supports the dounmons on the Inthau Ocean, 
nnd IS, on the othci side, the chief agent ol Butisli uiteiests m the ffacilic Gcciui, is 
not only an English possession, but, as it weie, a paiL of England itself In thought 
and action, customs and habits, niotliei and dauglitei exactly lesemble each ulhei 
Even m tlie matter of dieso the dauglitei country has not found it neccs'-aiv to 
considci the change of climate, the tall hat is the only admissible head geat 6\en 
in the stieets of Sidney and Melbouiuc 

This feeling of complete S) mpaihj must he most soothing to the mothei coim- 
hiy It knows that the two comitiies aie identical in customs and inanueis, and it 
tacitly assumes that the same community of ficluig must leign in eveiy oLhei 
department of life This feclmg is so stiong that even the latest and boldest of 
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all Llie political steps of the Austialian colonies, their union into the Common- 
wealth of Australia, which was proclaimed on September 17, 1900, is legaided m 
England as taken enliiely m the inteiests of Great Biitain This view of the situ- 
ation IS cieditahle, m a waj', to England, since it pioves hei complete confidence in 
the eolomea, but theio is loom to doubt whether it is justified by the fads How 
would it be if this fedeiation, notwithstanding all piofessions of loyalty, weie the 
first step toward political independence? Joseph Chambeilain, who with all the 
defects of his chaiactei is undoubtedly the most far -seeing English statesman 
of the pieseut day, has declaied emphatically m a public speech that such a 
step 01 even the thought of it lay entuely outside the lange of possibility But 
when we see how in the national life of to-day economic interests outweigh all 
othei impulses and have become completely the gauge of mternational lelations, 
we can liaidly shaie the view of the English mmistei, especially when we lecall 
the defection of the United States, whose ethnngiapbical lelations towaid the 
mothei countiy weie quite as favouiahle as those of Anstialia 

England might see a taint ray of hope, so far as she could ever imagine herself 
in need of it, m a phenomenon, which perhaps is even moie interesting in the his- 
tory of development than it is piegnant with results from the poiut of view of 
colonial pohtics, namely, m the political and intellectual tiansformation which has 
taken place among the white luimigiunts m Austraha and New Zealand The 
astonishing change which the white man of Noith Ameiica has undergone m his 
whole physical aspect is well known It has now gone so far as to create a peculiar 
type, the Yankee, that tall, gaunt figure, which no longer suggests the oiiginal Euro- 
pean immigrant, hut seems completely Ameiicauised Even in the coloui of his skm 
and the fonnatvon of his liaii the Yankee has begun to diffeientiate himself from 
hiB Eiuopeau kinsmen and to apyiioach the type of the aboiiginal Indians Similar 
changes, for which on so large a scale we cannot suggest any explanation, although 
generally the climate may be legaided as the mam cause of the tiausfoimation, have 
been suifeied by the Biiton m Australia and New Zealand A K Newman, m 
1876, ouly some thuty yeais aftei the colonisation of New Zealand by Europeans, 
pointed out (as Ilemiich Schuitz describes m his " Urgeschiohte der Cultur ”) the 
giowth of a peculiar New Zealand type, which shows itself m a nairowmg of the 
lower 1 -“ -j! - I* .1 , . 1 1 ■< n , ^ 
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undei me mnuence oi a scoicnmg sun, tne cJiUclien grow up quickly, but they 
also fade as quickly os hothouse flowers, and then mtellectual aud physical 
poweis me neaily evhansLed at an age a hen the Englishman still possesses his 
youiliful cneigv The j ouug people of New Zealand and of the Australian colonies 
are j)hy‘:'ically and mtelleclually waikei than the mliabitants of the old country at 
the same age They aie less cajiable of working, tod and puvations quicldy tell 
on them This colonial ymungei generation possesses little physical power of 
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endurance , every attaclc of sickness lapidly prostrates the people, and they recover 
slowly Even the women soon lose their hloom The Australian, like the Yankee 
type, tends toward a tall, slouching figure, with slendei muscular development, a 
peculiarity which has produced the nickname of ‘ corn-stalk ’ ” For the pi esent this 
remarkable phenomenon possesses merely an anthropological inteiest , suflrcient 
time has not elapsed for political results to follow from it Should, however, the 
question of political mdependence come before the colonies, the possibility is not 
excluded that tlie steadily increasmg total of the negative qualities just enumerated 
may decide it unfavourably for the Austrahan 

4 THE ASOEETAINABLE FACTS IH THE HISTOIIY OF THE 
AUSTRALIANS AND TASMANIANS 

A Inductions from the pre-European Period 

One of the greatest achievements of the mneteenth century m the field of 
ethnology, the art of reconstructmg from prehistoric finds the national history 
of long-past ages, lying beyond all tiadibion and ivritten recoid, fads m Australia 
This does not imply that discoveries of the kind might not be made , quite the 
reverse The continent has its mirnjoiigs, or ash-lieapa, measuring sometimes ten 
feet m height, and often seveial hundred yards in ciicumfeience, and containing 
pieces of bone and stone axes, these are very common in South Austialia and 
Victona, particidarly on Lake Connewarren, and form an exact counteipait of the 
“kitchen middens” of Denmark and the sambaquis of South America (ct Yol I, 
p 182) Great heaps of mussel-shells aie also found in the vicinity of the sea- 
shore , there is even one leally aitistic erection dating fi om piehistoiic times This 
ancient monument, as we may fanly call it, is the stone labyiiiith of Bicewaiina 
on the upper Darling, some sixty mdes above Bouike It consists of a stone wen 
& hundred yards oi so long, which, built on a locky foundation, stietches diagonally 
through the river From tins transverse dam a labyrinth of stone walls reaching 
some nmety yards up stream has been constructed, which is intended to facilitate 
the catching of the fish which swim up or down stream The walls foim for this 
purpose circular hasms of from two to four feet m diameter , some are connected 
together by intricate passages, while others only possess one entrance These 
walls, according to Emil Jung, are so fiimly built of ponderous masses of lock, that 
the mighty floods, which sometimes pouied dowuwith a depth of twenty teet, weie 
only able at best to dislodge the topmost layeis of the stones 

The conclusions which we can draw from the existence of the mirnjongs and 
the shell mounds, but especially from the Bieewaiina Labyrinth, throw some little 
light on the ancient Australians Each of the three constructions piesupposes 
in the first place that the population, at least m the southeast, was oousideiahly 
denser m early times than at the tune of the landmg of the Europeans , otlierwise 
the pilmg up of the refuse mounds would imply periods of whose length we could 
iorm no conception The building of the labjnmth also can only he ezplamed 
by the employment of large masses of men, especially smce the materials had 
•to he brought from a considerable distance But, besides this, it can only have 
been erected by an organised population, Australian hoides of the present day 
would he incapable of such combined effoits 
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Another circumstance confiiins oui assumption of the letiogiessum of the 
Austialians both in numbers and in cultuie The boats, ivliethoi they consist 
of nothing better than a piece of bark tied togetliei at ])oth ends and kejit apait 
in the middle by pieces of insei ted wood, or appeal in the shaiie ot simple mils, 
carry m the middle on a little pile of clay a hie, the modem (ib|cct of wlin h 
13 meiely the immediate cookmg of the hsh that aie caught, lint its iiu anal de 
presence there suggests the thought that it is a suivival from foiinei legulai sea 
voyages, when the custom was justified 

This pioof by piobability that the Austialians have ictiogiaded in nnmbois 
and in civilization is all that can be deiived from the evidence of the couiiti} and 
the national life This is no gieat achievement, hut it shows how completely 
unfavoiiiable natiiial conditions have oveiwhelmed the eneigy and capabilities 
of the natives It is for the time being, impossible to judge the length of the 
periods with which we have to leokon oi to determine whether a deteiiouitioii 
of the climate has contiibuted to this decline , such a contingency is not impossible 
(cf Vol III, p 398, as to the Sahara) 

After all we can only follow the history of the Australians and Tasmanians 
from the moment of their mteicouise with the white men Tliei e is no (.luestion 
here of a tiiie development, such as can be traced in all nations except a few 
border nations m the north and south of the globe The expiessioii “histoiy" 
really connotes too much in this case , for all that European civilization and the 
white men brought to them tended to one and the same result ultimatel) , the 
slow but sure extmction of the whole race. The methods of exteimmation may 
differ, but the end is always the same. 

In physical geography the expression “ geogiaphical homologies ” is constantly 
employed It is borrowed from compaiative anatomy and sigmhes the lecuiience 
of the same configuration, whether in the horizontal outlines oi in the elevation of 
the surface, which we find m the countries of our globe The best known of 
these homologies is the stiiking similarity in the contouis of South Ameuca, 
Africa, and Australia, which, in the words of Oskar Peschel, display as great 
a uniformity of shape as if they had been constructed aftei a model It is nob 
our intention to examme this similarity closely , hut we must considei for a few 
moments that exact correspondence of the southern extremities of those continents^ 
which goes far beyond a mere linear resemblance 

The tapering away into a wedge-like point, facmg the Antarctic, which is a 
feature peculiar to the thiee continents (if tlie island of Tasmania is reckoned 
as part of Australia), is, so far as its shape goes, an excrescence breaking Ihiough 
the general scheme on which then outlines are modelled , the meaning and cause 
of this precise contoui have leinained a mystery to men hke Humboldt and 
Peschel But tlieie is no doubt as to the mfliicnce winch these vast and lonely 
piomoutones, tapering away into the ocean, have exercised on physical geography 
and the distribution of cultuie 

Prom the first point of view, then position and shape determine the couise 
of the entire circulation of the seas of the southern hemisphere. The character 
of the chmatic conditions is influenced by them, and the greater or less degree to 
which the land masses of the aouihem hemisphere can be inhabited is decided 
m the 'last lesort by them On civilization the effect of this wedge-hke shape 
IS exclusively negative. It places the inhabitant of those promontories on the 
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lemofce southein edge of the habitable world, cuts him off to the north from 
the centres of civilization, and confaues him to regions which aie continually 
narrowing Still more momentous aie the consequences on the ait of navigation 
The vast ocean, limitless and islandless, smrounds each of the thiee extieinities 
How, then, should primitive people venture on the high seas, wlien even a highly 
developed navigation cannot flourish without some opposite coast which can he 
leached ^ 

But the homology goes still fuitliei, foi Africa and Austialia in a large degree, 
and m a moie lesLricLed degree for South America It shows itself this time 
m the destiny of the natives during niter course with the whites How these 
latter have treated the Bushman and the Hottentot in Smith Africa can be seen 
in another part of this history (Vol III, p 424) , the result of a war of exter- 
mination for more than two centuries was sirailai , both peoples at tire pieseut 
time can hardly be called e\eu the fragments of a nation The abongine of 
southein South America has hitlieito faied bettei Heithei Patagouiaus uoi 
Aiaiicos have, it is true, emeiged imscathed fiom uiteicouise with the white 
intruders , but they have been able to letain the cbaracteiistics of their lace, and 
have lemamed free and mdependent Ho caiefiil observer will imagine that this 
IS a consequence of creole coinage, what has preserved the ludiau hitlieito fiom 
desti notion is meiely the political immaturity of his opponents and the insufficiency 
of their numbeis to people the last teiiitoiy of South Ameiica 

5 THU History of the Tasmanians 

The Austialians aud Tasmamaus did not fare so well The latter have been 
foi a quarter of a century blotted out fiom the list of living peoples, the same 
fate impends upon the foimm, and is, from all appeaiance, mevitLiljle The Tas- 
manian tragedy is not only the most gloomy from its denouement, but has a sad 
pia-emmence for the large nuiubei of sensational details [L opens on the 4lh of 
May, 1804, when the natives, on appioaohmg the new settlement of Hobart in a 
friendly spirit, were, thioiigh an unfortunate misiindeistandmg of then mtentions, 
greeted by the English gaiiison with a volley of bullets, oi we can, if we prefei, 
take the date June 13, 1803, when the fiist batch of English convicts landed on 
the spot wheie the piesent capital of the country, Hobart, stands This yeai saw 
the birth of the Tasmanian woman, Tiukaiiini, or Lalla Eookh, who was destined 
to survive all her tnbesfolk She died in London m 1876 The death struggle of 
the whole people had thus pieeisely lasted a lifetime 

The destiuotion of the Tasnuiuiaus was not accoiupliblied without vigorous 
losistimoe on then part By natural disposition peaceable, hai mless, ,md contented, 
they had enduied for many yeais the ill-heatnicnt of the tiausported convicts and 
the colonists without tiausgiessmg the laws of self-defence It was only after 
1826 that, driven to fiantio desperation, they amply revenged t!ie treatment they 
had suffered, and muidered all then toimeutors who fell into tlicir hands The 
twenty-two years that had inteivened do not add lieHi laurels to the history of 
English colonisation, nor ledoimd to the honour of mankind goneially In the 
very fiist yeais of the settlement, the hostilities, winch, accoiduig to the official 
admission, were always commenced by the wlntes, assumed such proportions, and 
the oppression of the natives was so haiah, that m 1810 a special law (Collins) 
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had to be passed winch proposed to punish the miirdin ol -in aluc inuic an .u (ual 
cnme Like so many measures which hare been passed ni tlic i‘i>msc ni huiopi an 
colonial history for the piotection of the native populafion'-, tins aho icmauied a 
dead letter, since it was impossible to obtain legal evidciu e m the case ot bl.n ks, 
who were despised and possessed no rights The ahonguics wcic slmL dnwn w lieie 
they were met, ]ust as before, then women weie captmed ni (.‘iiticcd aw ay, Id luc 
in conoubmage with then captois 

It was not only by these peisecutions that the giowLh of the hniglish ( olou^ 
exercised an ad veise influence on the fortunes of the iialiM's Until tliu landing 
of the whites, the sea, with its mexlmustible stoic of tish, niolhisiN, and i it her 
living creatuies, had supplied all then food, but m jiiopniUnn as the iiihiny 
increased, with the growth and prospeuty of the towns, tlie aihanci of the colon- 
ists, and the multiplication and extension of their pastiue giounds, the icgion 
wheie the natives could live was omtailed, above all, they weie dinen nwniy fiom 
the coast. But this was a vital question foi the Tasmanians, since the longh and 
wild inteiioi was absolutely wanting m all the means of life, IVe now undeista"''’ 
how these originally timid natives became veritable heioes fiom despeiatiou, and 
strove to haim their peisecutors when and how they coidd 

The "victory” of the English was not lightly won The natives, diiveii by 
force into the interior, soon acquiied so accuiate a knowledge of this couutiy, 
covQied with dense forest and mteisected by lavmes, that it was clilhcult to get at 
them. As Charles Daiwin tells ns, they often escaped then pnisneis by tin owing 
themselves flat upon the black ground, or by standing iigidly still, when, ev en at a 
short distance, they were indistmguishahle fiom a dead tiee tiunk Faced by 
these tactics, the English finally lesoited to other measiues By a pioelarnation 
they forbade the natives to cross a certain boimdary They tlien (m 1828) uffeied 
them also a reservation wheie the peisecuted and puisued might collect and live 
m. peace Both measures proved futile The first would uevei have been loally 
understood by the people, even if they grasped the sense of the words Por the 
second, the time was already past the natives weie no longer susceptible to a fair 
tieatment, nor weie the Europeans disposed to maintam a pacific attitude The 
old order of things revived Head-money, and libeial sums of it, since the quairy 
was so splendid, was offeied foi the shooting or captuie of the blacks, and abor- 
igines were brought over from Auatialia in ordei to liack out the enemy more 
surely. Finally, when all failed. Colonel Arthur, the goveinoi, who suggested all 
these measures, tried to attain his object by a colossal " drive ” A coiclou was to 
be drawn across the whole island fiom coast to coast, and the “ game ” thus fenced 
■on to a narrow peninsula Two natives, or, according to other accounts, only one, 
■composed the " bag ” of this attempt, which cost the mothei countiy the sum of 
ithiity thousand pounds sterling 

With the failure of these last attempts of Arthur, the tragedy of the Tas- 
manians enters on another phase This was free from bloodshed, but was not 
less disastrous than the foimei, and is inseparably connected with the name of 
Geoige Augustus Eobmson This extiaordmaiy man, by tinde a simple caipentei 
at Hobait, and unable to write English correctly, offered, when, all waililce meas- 
ures were ineffective agamst the natives, to induce them by peaceful overtures 
^ emigiate We know how thoroughly he accomplished his self-imposed task 
Unaimed and single-lianded, lie attained by pacific negotiations a result winch a 
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whole populous colony had failed to achieve m decades of bloody warfaie, and 
thus clearly demonstrated how easily matters might have been auanged with the 
Tasmanians if only the good-will had been foithcoming Thiough the media- 
tion of Eobinson, one tube was assigned to Swan Island, three otheis to Gun 
Carriage Island Later (1843) aH the natives weie united on Plmders Island 
These “tribes” were by this time not veiy numerous powdei and shot, syphdis, 
and smallpox, had caused too gieat lavages m the past forty jeais In 1804 the 
native population was put at eight thousand souls roughly, in 1816 some five 
thousand were still estimated to exist Their number m 1830 reached some seven 
hundred, and m 1835 dwindled to two hundred and fifty, oi one bundled and 
eleven heads In 1845, when the survivois weie taken across to Oystei Cove in 
the D’Entrecasteaux Channel, only foity-five, and in 1861 only eighteen, weie 
left The last male Tasmanian, King Billy, oi WiUiam Lanne, died in 1869 at 
Hobart, aged thiity-foui, and m 1876 the lace of the Tasmanian i became entirely 
extinct on the death of Trukamni, — the fate that awaits all primitive laces from 
intercourse with civilization 

It IS idle at the present day to load the parties concerned with leproaches Ho 
nation, vigorously engaged m colonisation, has yet been destined to keep the shield 
of humamty spotless and pure It must also be admitted that in latei years caiuest 
attempts weie made to atone for the wrongs done to the natives in the earlier 
peiiod That the wrong methods were chosen is another consideration, which does 
not do away with the crime, but may be pleaded as an extenuatmg circumstance 

C The History of the Australians 

The kneU of the Australians lias not yet sounded The lestless race still 
roams the vast steppes, still hunts heie and there the nimble kangaroo, and throws 
with strength and skill the spear and the boomerang But how cooped m its once 
wide domaml The whole of the east, faiily rich m lesoiiices even for the rude 
savage, the northeast and southeast, have long been taken by the white man 
How, in most recent times, the latter is makmg vast strides Lorn the west mto 
the mterior, and the north is hemg more and more encroached upon. The aborigine 
IS faced by the alternatives of retiring into the deseit-like interior, or of hemg 
forced to capitulate to civihzation and become the seivant of the European 
Heither alternative is calculated to perpetuate either him or his peculiar nature 

The tragic history of the Australians is distinguished fiom tliat of the Tas- 
mamans m two respects it was of longer duration, and covered an incomparably 
larger space In character the two struggles have been much alike, and the final 
issue would have already been the same for the Australian as for the Tasmaman 
had not better natural conditions been offered to the victims in the shape of a 
wider district mto which to retire, and had not times and customs become less 
cruel And this even m the Austrahan bush The whole tide of misfortune that 
overwhelmed the race on the landmg of the whites m Australia may be ultimately 
itraced to the unbounded contempt which the Englishman has shown since 1788 
for the “black fellow” and the “ black gm” This contempt has prevented him 
from studying the people and their mstitutions, and has especially kept him from 
conceding to the native any vested rights m the soil But any one who knows 
that the political organisation of ancient Austiaha found practically its only 
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expression m the claim of each single tribe to one definite territory (within the 
tribe itself the land was at times divided between the vaiions families) will also 
undeistand that the rude encroachments of the first Europeans, whether convicts 
or free colomsts, could not fail to provoke giave disputes Among the natives 
themselves violation of territory ranked as the most flagiant breach of the peace 
Next to this contempt for all lights of the natives, the class of human beings 
who were first brought to those shores greatly influeuced the form which subse- 
quent conditions assumed There may be a division of opinions about the value 
of transportation as a means of punushment oi as a measure for colonisation , but 
there can be no doubt that it has been luinoiis to native laces, whose fine qualities 
might hare been turned to good account Tasmania, to give an example in oiii 
own field, has proved this, so, too, Nerr Caledonia, and it is patent m Aiistialia 
That shiploads of convicts were disemhaiked rvithout piecantious, and weie still 
moie caielessly looked aftei, is admitted even by the official lepoits of the time, 
in 1S03 complaints were made that the number of guards was insufficient Uudei 
the ciicumsLances it was veiy easy foi the piisoneis to escape into the bush, and 
they did not fail to use the opportunity The consequences foi the unfoitunate 
blacks weie soon appaient The first gift to them consisted of smallpox, biandy, 
tobacco, and sjphilis, and they soon learned to be immoial, foul-mouthed, beggais, 
and thieves And while the natives weie at fiist peaceable and fiiendly, the 
ooaiseness and brutality of the convicts soon led to then becoming more and more 
hostile, until they, on then pait, began that giieiilla waifaie which has Imgeied on 
moie than a centmy Theie has, howevei, been no lack of good intentions on the 
Austialian continent The energies of the government have been moie than once 
directed toward the object of gaining ovei the natives , the term of office of the 
first goveinoi, Phillip, rvas full of such piaiseworthy efforts , but there could be 
no idea of any success unless all the immigrants ladically changed their behaviour 
towaid the natives 


The settlers, again, whose immigiatiou began in 1790, did their honest best to 
fill the cup to oveiflowing They stole the wives of the blacks, shot down all of 
them who came within range, and openly boasted of poisoning them with aisenic, 
like lats and mice A handful of poisoned meal which a settlei offered to the un- 
suspecting wretch, or piece of poisoned mutton hung temptingly in the bush, 
weie methods consideied woithy of commendation. The government, it is true 
gave official guaiautees of protection to the blacks , hut these guaiantees existed 
only on paper Thus a pioclamation guaranteed a rewaid of £100 steilmg to any 
one who handed over to justice the black murderer of a white, while m the event 
of the murder of a black by a white only £25 weie offeied But what white 
would have assisted to enforce this remarkable measuie by giving evidence agamst 
a man of his own coloui on account of a deed which no one considered a wionfr, 
much less a ciime ? Aud the testimony of an aborigine had as hctle weight hern 
as in Tasmania ^ 


Hie foUowing story illustiates the popular feelmg and the estimation in which 
the native ^as and still is, held. As Emil Jung tells us, a society was foimed m 
Sydney iu lb39 ior the jiiutection of the aborigines, and had, aftei much tiouble, 
caftied a law, which ptovided foi the appomtraenb of commissioners who sliould 
be lesponsible for the eaie of the natives This measure, mtended to cheek the 
^ettleis untheir higli-handed tieatment of then black neighbouis, was .sufficient to 
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rouse a certain section of tlie population to gieat indignation In ordei to show 
liow little they caied about an edict which pioposed to lessen then picsciiptive 
rights over the despised and detested race, seven Englishmen lode out one [Sunday 
to a native camp, winch was inhabited by tliiity men, women, and cliilJien They 
drove them all mto a hut, tied them togethei with a lope, and kdled them, one 
aftei the othei, in cold blood When the muideieis weie biought to justice the 
whole colony rose up agamst then condemnation, and it needed the exei oise of the 
full authoiity of the governor to piotect the witnesses horn open tliieats, and to 
bimg the gudty paities to the gallows The treatment of the native in the moie 
lemote paits of the countiy is even yet discieditahle to hiimanitj Any one of 
them in South Australia who has no visible means of subsistence luciiia the risk of 
bcuig clapped into pnsou foi six months, unless he piefers to line himself out as a 
“ contiact laboiuer ” to the farmeis. 

The effects of such treatment of the Austialian lace on the outposts of civili- 
zation can easily be imagmed The blacks have been foi moie than a liundied 
yeais systematically diiven away from the riveis, and thus exposed tu the dangei 
of dying from thiist , so, too, then once boundless bimting-giounds have been sys- 
tematically transfoimed into enclosed pasturages, and they have thus been robbed 
of their most prolific source of food To crown all this, the settler treats them 
with universal contempt, and thus changes the native pride of the free savage into 
the servility of the beggar A physical and moral degeneiation of the race is the 
fiist consequence, a lapid diminution in numheia is the second The food supply 
of the Australian has never been abundant , the mggaid nature of his country has 
ensured that , but he had at least the power to exercise his own will freely and 
could adapt himself to ciiciimstances uuhiudeied, or lestiaiued only by the un- 
written code of tribal custom He thus presented the pictuie of an infinitely poor 
yet morally and economically independent people At the piesent clay he loams 
about emaciated, starving, and ragged, pamfully ekiiig out liis exist ence by beggary 
and theft, more like a ghost of the past than a member of the human family of the 
present The scarcely veiled and not unnatural feelmg of revenge alone suggests 
the Australian of former clays 

The number of tbe Australian natives has nevei been accuiately deteimmed 
The highest estimate is that of L C D de Eieycmet, who allows for moie than 

1.100.000 Australians at the heginnmg of the Euiopean immigration This figure 
13 certainly far too high and is nmversally rejected , othei calculations range from 

100.000 to 200,000 for the pre-Euiopean period Beyond doubt tlie continent was 
sparsely peopled So far as aborigines are concerned, it is incompaiably more so 
now , 50,000 is ceitainly too high an cstiinale The diminution of the native pop- 
ulation has therefore proceeded at an alaiiiiiiigly rapid rate In Victoria lu 1836 
they were coimted to be some 5000 soids, in 1881 they had sunk to 770 The 
slirmkage has not been so gieat iii aU distiiel'', but it is uui\ ersal , the buth rate 
among the natives is noi^licre equal to tlu’ death rate 

The government of the mother coiintij’' has, since it lealised the miserable decay 
of the aboiigmes and ms own lesponsibility in the mattei, bestiiicd itself to devise 
remedies, it has agam and again seriously exhorted the colonial governments of 
Austialia to consider the mterests of the blacks, and has founded native schools m 
Adelaide and other towns with consideiable sums fiom the imperial exchequer 
But it did not touch the root of the matter The schools were ceitainly well and 
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diligently attended and showed good lesults, but what use could they be to the 
scholars, when the 3 % like then whole tribe, only disappeared the sooiiei, the closer 
then mteicouise was with the Euiupean Such a state of things could only have 
been remedied by the most thoiough contiol over the spread of colonisation, but, 
above all, by the abandonment of the cheap and comfoitable piiuciple, so luinous 
for its victims, of the appiopnation of the land without compensation The foiinei 
would have diiecLly piotected the life of the natives by preventing the peipetiial 
man hunts hut a fair compensation foi then claims would in the fiist place have 
restrained them from the racial war so fatal to them, and secondly, would have 
strengthened then economic position England, which did not feel strong enough 
for both steps, hears therefore the lesponsibility foi the unceasing deterioration of 
the Australian ahoiigines If extenuating circumstances count, they can only be 
found m the mysterious fact that contact with the white man is m itself luinous 
to every primitive people, and it is quite immaterial what treatment he vouchsafes 
to them 

5 THE COLONIAL HISTOEY OF AIJSTEALIA AND TASMANIA 

The effoits of the Europeans of Australasia in the field of economics and poli- 
tics have been ci owned with a success which is in sti iking contrast to the failure 
of their efforts to preserve and civilize the natives On the one side they have 
completely oi partially effaced from the list of living laces one or two peoples, 
who although shattered had stdl some pleasure m existence , on the other side, 
from a oornei of the world, which Europe duimg a whole century and a lialf, fiom 
its discovery by Abel Tasman in 1642 to the laudmg of Phillip in Botany Bay 
in 1788, had not deemed woithy of any notice, they have conjured foith a State 
which at the present day needs only a sufSiOient period of development, inde- 
pendence, and a more consideiable population, m order to be reckoned as one of 
the impoitant factors in the making of the history of mankind. All these 
deficiencies, however, are such as will repair themselves lu course of time 

A The Openinu of the Colonial History op Australia 

(«) YAe Histoi y of its Discomi y — The history of the discovery of Australia 
13 deeply mteresting, both as regards the history of civilization and as regards that 
of international tiade, because its effects have been parallel in many ways to those 
produced by the diacoveiy of America, — both continents required to be twice dis- 
co. mod In tin' ( i\il‘/('d ■'.olid I'f-roiii j' ai'p L-'' uted ihou lahic and peiuianoiitl} 
o'Mipicd il.i 1.1 Til- -lUidauiy is e^nle -cil i\ou in ihc iiii'uval', of unit' be,'\een 
the old and new d’'‘'.io 'c- nli ‘li t.o i) -...ni? o :tcri luo] nij.md to llio sve of 
ihe u.-i) bind ina==i.- in the .'.'-o .u Vnei- ,■ ^he pet tvl il'.a cif] -.rd In iwcen tliu 
mscoNCij In lie NiiLh'i'cn ami ihe i nage ol G. bj mu- (cl' \ol I,]) vas 
five h’lmhcd jeiim, u ihe c". e ol Aaiu.’ha hale noic ii.-iii a con. an and a 
half elap'-ed between the \ovage of (pti.-s m inOG lumugh du. Tones Biraii 
and iho dwcoicn of the east con-' In Limes C.'ok in 1770 "if v e consider Abel 
Ta.sniPJi’s vujages in 16-12 and ICU a.- tne c.st piopci di=co,ci\, ilio inienai 
13 couBideiably dimmibhcd. 
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The abandonment of the first discovery was no accident in the case of the two 
continents no necessity then existed for bringing the new worlds into the sphere 
of civilized activity At the period of the first discovery of America, as in the 
centuries piecedmg, the centre of giavity of Europe inclined one way, — toward the 
east which had long supplied aU its needs, both material and spiritual It theie- 
tore neither understood nor valued the new discovery and let it smlr into complete 
oblivion At the second and final discovery of America the position of affairs 
was quite altered , in fact it may be said that the discovery itself was a conse- 
quence of the very alteration Europe, after the year 1000, had giavitated strongly 
to the east, as the Crusades and the piospeiity of the city states of the 
Mediterranean prove (cf Vols VI and VII), but since the appearance of the 
Osmans the centre of gravity had been considerably shifted, and men felt more 
and more urgently the necessity of freeing themselves at least fiom the necessity 
of tiading through Egypt, Syria, and Pontus, and of securing the oomimmication 
with the south and east coast of Asia by a direct route Theie was no cause 
to abandon this goal, which was at first supposed to have been found in the 
discoveries of Columbus and his contemporaries, aftei a new woild was recog- 
nised m the newly discoveied continent Such impoilant economic cousidem- 
tions do not concein the fiist discovery and subsequent neglect of Aiistialia 
The whole story of its discovery comes rather under the head of the search for the 
teira austitths vncogmta, the gieat unknown southern continent, which lasted 
two thousand years The seaich originated with an assumption that the gieat 
continents of the northern hemisphere must be balanced by similar masses of laud 
m the south The hypothetical southern contment always excited an inteiest 
which was purely theoretic , and heieiu lies the explanation why m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuues, that age of piactical tendencies, so little attention 
was paid to the problem The explorers of the southeiu seas hoped to demon- 
strate the existence of this country, but the idea of makmg full use of it crossed 
no one’s mmd Australia, aftei the first glimpses of her shores, was allowed 
to relapse into oblivion Tasman’s first vojage had proved that the ocean was 
landless for many degiees of southern latitude, that is to say, the piesuraed 
contment did not exist in that region Although Dutch ships had touched oi 
sighted points of the west and north coast of Australia several times since 1606, 
no one guessed that in his wmdmg course Tasman had ciicumnavigated a conti- 
nent Scientific curiosity was satisfied with the negative conclusions established 
by his voyage 

An additional circumstance kept the piactical European long aloof fioui 
Australia the desolate appearance of the tracts of coast which were first touched 
Although with the exception of the south and east coasts the greater pait of the 
coastline of Australia is little calculated to rouse pleasant anticipations of the value 
of the country, yet it may be termed a marvellous misfortuue for the contment that 
the majority of the numerous navigators who set foot on the slime before James 
Cook were fated to land on spots which were especially bleak, steiile, and inhos- 
pitable This was the case of the Dutchman, Diik Haitug, who landed on the 
shores of Shark Day m 1616, and such weie the experiences of the numer- 
ous other Dutchmen who m the iiist half of the sevontcenth centui" set loot 
on the west, north, and south coasts, Abel Tasman among their nunibis^ The 
opmiou of the Englishman, William Dampiei, was, howevei, fi aught with conse-^ 
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quences for tte continent Tins navigator, as successful m piiacy as exploiation, 
who in two voyages (1689-1699) at the end of the seventeenth centuiy suiveyed 
a considoiahle part of the west coast, penetiated to some distance into the intenoi 
m oidei to foim an opinion as to its woith His verdict was ciu&hing enough , 
acooiduig to him the country was the poorest in the woild, fai mfeiioi to tlie 
coast of Portuguese South Africa Ho corn giew theie, no roots, no pod finds 
and vegetables from winch food could be got. The miseiable aborigines had 
neithei clothing noi houses, and were the most miserable cieatuies m the world 
Compaied with these blacks the very Hottentots seemed gentlemen The results 
of this lepoit by Dampiei, which was unfortunately only too much based on faci^, 
show themselves m the entiie cessation of voyages of discoveiy to Austialia 
for moie than two-thiids of a centurjy apart fioin some attempts at colomsation 
in the couiitiy, such as had already been made by the Dutch m 1628 

Even the final and lasting discovery of Australia by James Cook m 1770 
did not immediately^ lead to the exploration of the contment That far -sighted 
explorer ceitainly had such a goal before his eyes when he took possession of 
the whole east coast, fiom the thirty-eighth degiee of southern latitude as fai as 
'Cape York, in the name of his kmg, for England , certainly the glowing accounts 
which his companion Banks, the botanist, brought back of the magnificent sceneij' 
and the splendid climate were calculated to attract the attention of governments 
to the possibility of colonising this new eartlily paradise But the political situa- 
tion was not favouiable to such plans England stood on the eve of her tedious 
war with the united colonies of North Ameiioa, she lequired to guard liei 
position on the iieai Atlantic and could not possibly think of following out au) 
plans in a remote coiner of the southern seas And yet the biith of the Australian 
■colonies dates from the War of Independence in America 


(&) The Foitndmg and Eaily Days of New South Wales — England had, since 
1600, transported a laige number of her criminals to the Atlantic colonies (espe- 
cially to Viiginia, cf Vol I, p 435) where their hard labour was welcome lire 
convicts were bought by the colonists at sums ranging fium £8 upwards, and they 
became a source of considerable piofit to the government at home The War of 
Independence brought this arrangement to an abrupt end in 1779, and England 
wliose prisons weie soon oveiciowded, was compelled to look round for some other 
locality Of the distiicts proposed in parliament in 1783, namely. Gibialtai, the 
Gambia territory', and the region of Botany Bay in New South Wales, only this 
latter, from leasons easy to explain, could be seriously considered Gibraltar did 
not offer loom enough, and transportation to Gambia would have simply meant 
the execution of capital punishment by malaria,” as the phiase m the parliamen- 

““'/a- 

ml the dJIouIUj, attending tile transport oE sad. nnmbers. In any case the 
•dsoision of pailiament, m spite of the royal assent, was not put into action soon 
_^iio_^h to antimpate the plan of a certain Mr Matra, subsequently English consul 
proposed to settle m New South Wales the numerous families 
ew|o had been expelled from North America on account of tlieir support of the 

Snd S Se appreciably the positfon of Eng- ■ 

^ ? I increase in production which might be looked . 

lor, ii&trm also, failed ,to -carry Ins plan them The secretary of stat/ Eor4 
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Sydney, ceitainly favoured the scheme in 1784, but he finally recuried to the idea 
of tianspoitation 

A higate and a tendei of the loyal navy, six tiansports and thiee store ships 
with some 1,100 men, of whom about 350 weie ftee, sailed fiom England on May 
13, 1787 , they landed on the shoies of Botany Bay between the 18th and 20th of 
January, 1788, but finding that this site was destitute of the natiiial resources 
which they had been led to expect, the emigiants lemoved within a few dajs to 
the site of the modern town of Sydney The expedition was under the command 
of Captam Arthur Phdlip, the son of a Geimau governess who had maiiied an 
English seaman Phillip conducted the difiicult duty of transporting the convicts 
with that circumspection and humanity which distmgiushed him during the whole 
of his five years’ term of office as goveinoi, even in his attitude towaid the natives 
Oircumspection and an mvincible energy were the qualities which weie required 
in the succeeding years from the governor of the newly foimed community 
PhJlip and his settlers were spared none of the experiences which are msepaiahly 
connected with the founding of agricultural colonies 

In February, 1788, the governor removed a small number of convicts, undei the 
supermtendenoe of Lieutenant King and some soldiers, to Noifolk Island, which 
lies almost half way between Rew Zealand and New Caledonia The duty of this 
mmoi colony was to manufactuie the flax which Cook had found there m large 
quantities, m older to supply the mam colony cheaply and conveniently with 
material foi clothmg Kmg set to woik with zeal, planted com and vegetables, 
and devoted himself to the manufacture of flax But in spite of all efforts it was 
possible neither here nor on the mainland to feed the colony from its own prod- 
ucts , the need for some help m the way of provisions was most uigently felt by 
both countries durmg the early years The same need had been felt by some of 
the early colonists on different parts of the east coast of America, in Viigmia and 
Carolina, and this was the cause of the failuie of the gieat Fiench scheme of 
colonisation m Cayenne in 1763 Virgin soil is not at onoe m a condition to feed 
laige masses of mlmbitants, especially when it is treated with as little technical 
Imowledge as was shown by the settlers of Phillip and King, no one of whom 
understood anythmg of agriculture, beside that, the soil of Sydney is not fertile 
Again, the oiimmals, who preponderated in numbeis, felt little desiie to work 
Accordmg to Phillip, twenty free men did more than a thousand convicts The 
leading thought of the whole of Philhp’s teim of office was to inciease the 
number of free settleis and to bring over skilled agricultuusts But when PliiUip 
voluntarily resigned his post in December, 1792, through shattered health, the 
number of free immigrants was still insignificant The bulk of private holdings 
were in the hands of “ emancipists,” or time-expired convicts, who were haidly 
more mdustrioiis than the convicts themselves. 

Under the prevaihng circumstances the internal conditions of the colony were 
terribly disorganised durmg the first years The want of piovisious, which was 
felt soon aftei landmg, became so acute m 1790 that for months only half latio- ■’ 
or less could be distributed; the cattle that had been brought with 
escaped or died, and the first fields tvhicK were sown produced nothmg In aiLction 
to this, scurvy broke out from want of fiesh meat. The soldiers were disobedient 
and mutinous, and drunkenness became a hesettmg vice Bobbery, murder, and 
arson were daily occurrences In February, 1790, the distress became so acute that 
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the governor found himself compelled to send two hundred prisoneis to the Nor- 
folk Islands, although there was anything but a superabundance of tood there 
Meanwhile, fiesh tianspoits kept aiiiviug fiom England with prisoners, masses of 
poor wretches crowded together, moie than half of whom frequently died on the 
long voyage The survivors weie then often so weak, that, half dead, they had to 
be unloaded at Port Jackson m slings like bales of merchandise On the other 
hand, provisions, seed coin, and cattle did not arnve 

Goveiuoi Phillip, in the midst of all this misery, which often forced him to live 
on half rations like the convicts, never lost heart for an mstant On the contrary, 
amid the mass of duties which devolved on him m the way of constructing 
houses, laying out gardens and fields, and contmually battling with famme and 
mutiny, he found the time to interest himself in the exploration of the interior , 
he was also desirous of foimmg amicable relations with the natives One thing 
alone was calculated to fill this patient, dogged man with distaste for his post, and 
that was the opposition, passive mdeed, but all the moie obstmate, which his own 
troops showed to aU his measures As a matter of fact, up to the end of 1790, the 
marines, and then the New South Wales Ooips, a legiment specially organised 
for Australia, thwarted eveiy one of his legnlations The soldiers disregarded the 
acts of parliament, in iirtue of which Phillip exercised his office, and submitted 
to military laws only 

A successor to Governor Phillip was finally appointed at the end of 1795 m 
the person of Hunter, also a sailoi, who had accompanied the expedition of 1787. 
The interval of nearly thiee yeais was filled by the government of two officers of 
the New South Wales Coips, Majoi Grose and Captain Pateison The admims- 
tiation of both is conspicuous for the enormous growth of the abuses against which 
Phillip had vainly contended Above aU the geneial vice of diunkenness had 
assumed most dangeious dimensions, being chiefly encouraged by the increased 
trade in spirits, which the soldiers of the imlitia as well as their officeis made their 
chief busmess, fiom want of military duties The name “ Rum Coips ” that was 
soon given to these troops has perpetuated this strange conception of militaiy ser- 
vice Foi the colony itself it cleaily mvolved gieat losses The convicts, instead 
of being educated to be peaceable and mdustrions families of farmers, were bemg 
lumed by the vilest alcohol As a lesult, the coarsest immorality, blood-cmdlnig 
outrages, and inhuman cruelty weie the order of the day 

Captain Hunter, the second governor, was unable to check these evils durmg the 
term of liia office, which he held from September, 1795, to 1800 He ceitainly put 
ai^ eud to the tyiauny of the militaiy, and le-estahlished the civil courts which 
had long been m abeyance He also as far as possible suppressed the distiUmg 
of spuits m the colony, and checked the general immorality But the evils were 
by this time too deeply looted to he eradicated so quickly by a somewhat impru- 
dent man lilce Hunter. Diunkenness therefore contmued rife, ]ust as the oidmary 
quarrels of the whites among themselves and with the natives Even the enoimous 
tracts of Country, which Hunter’s predecessors had distributed to civil servants and 
military officers, remained in then possession, as well as the excessive number 
of convicts, whom they ruled despotically like slaves It would, however, be 
nnpist li we judged Himtef s administiation by this one side of it , on the con- 
- tiary, it distinctly promoted the development of the colony in more than one 
department, ^he cultivation of large tracts, which was compulsorily enforced by 
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the owners, did much to relieve the scarcity of food — the chief misfortune of the 
colony up to the nineteenth centuiy , but on the other hand, it placed the monopoly 
of all economic advantages m the hands of a few These were mdeed. the two 
objects that Major Gio&e had contemplated when he made similar legulations 
m his time 

The two new achievements, by which Hunter’s term of office was honourably 
distmguished are moie paitial, but not less inipoitant m results Firstly, under 
him the knowledge of the geogiaphy of the continent was widened This was due 
to the voyage of Mr Hass, a naval suigeoii, which proved deaily that Van Diemau’s 
Land was an island, to the fiist exploiation of tlie Blue Mountains, and to the 
discovery of coal seams neai Point Solaudei It was also found that the cattle, 
which had run away in the eaily days of the colonisation, had begun to multiply 
mto large herds of half-ivild animals, and in this way it was pioved that the 
supposed impossibility of acclimatising cattle did not in fact exist 

The introduction of systematic sheep farmmg with a view to the wool, which 
is now one of the most important blanches of mdustiy on the coutment, is 
insepaiably connected with the name of John MacAithur Durmg the whole 
of the unedifying struggle between the goveinoi and the military, this officer had 
been the most vigorous representative of the movement m favour of making and 
sellmg spiiifcs He was altogether a shiewd and practical man, to whom among 
othei thmgs the Austialian wme trade owes its oiigm In 1794 MaoAithui pro- 
em ed sixty Bengal sheep fiom Calcutta, to which he shoitly added some lush 
sheep. By crossing he cieated a bleed whose fleeces weie a mixture of hau and 
wool In 1797, m oider to pioduce a finer wool, he obtained, thiough the agency 
of some friendly naval officers, a few sheep horn Capetown These were, as it 
happened, fine mermos, a God-send to the continent, foi these few animals, and 
some ordinary Cape sheep, which weie subsequently added, weie the piogenitors 
of immense flocks, and the foundation of the piesent wealth of Austialia 

The results of MacArthur’s bieedmg weie piodigioiis When in 1801, in con- 
sequence of a duel with a fellow officei, he was oideied to England, he took hack 
specimens of the wool be had grown himself and put them befoie experts in 
London Their verdict was most favouxable MacAithui’s proposal that land and 
convicts should he assigned him in Australia with the defimte object of providing 
the En glish woollen industry with Austialian mateiial on a wholesale scale, was 
favourably answered m October, 1804 Loid Camdeu, the new secretary of state, 
instructed the governoi of New South Wales to concede to MacAithui five thou- 
sand acres m perpetmty for grazing purposes, to give him convicts as shepheids, and 
to affoid him generally every possible assistance The goveinoi theieiipon issued 
a proclamation, m winch the concession of tracts foi sheep farming or cattle 
breedmg was publicly announced. MacAithur, however, leccived the land he 
selected m the best part of the colony, on Moimt Tam us m the cow pastme 
district, wheie the half-wild herds of cattle had been found m 1795 Theie with 
his origmal flock, augmented hy purchases in England and Australia, he established 
his breeding farm, which he called Camden Estate, in honour of the secietaiy of 
state This became the centre of the new and rapidly flourishmg wool-growmg 
industry. 

Since 1800 the govemoi had been Philip Gidley Kmg, a man who seemed 
more quahfied than any one else to rescue from the qmcksands the misdnected 

’ VOL, n-iT 
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fortunes of the AusUalian colonisation King is the same man whom we h.ue 
already (p 255) met with as vice-governor of Norfolk Island, where he had dis- 
played e'^cellenb qualities in his ten j ears’ stiuggle against the dehciencies of 
nafcuie and the msulioi duration of his chaiges The inheritance to which he 
succeeded was not hopeful The New youth Wales Corps was more poweifiil than 
evei in the countij, and had just given a proof of its influence in Loudon hy 
effecting tlic lecall of his piedecessoi As might be expected, the brandy trade 
was in fall swing, not less than twenty thousand gallons weie sLoied in Sydney 
alone Even of other waiea the civil and militaiy ofticeis had a piactical muuopolv 
which was exceedingly remunerative to them, even if it did not brmg m the twelve 
himdied pci cent wluch the spnits paid King’s hist step was to check this 
aliuse Iinpoweied hy the govemment in London to make the landing of spiuts in 
Port Jackson dependent on his consent, he piohihited xu the autumn of 1800 then 
importation and sale without a special peimission All that came by ship in 
dehancQ of tins oidei was eithei sent hack again (m one yeai, according to Zim- 
meimau, no less than thirty-two thousand gallons ot spiuts and twenty-two 
thousand gallons of wine) oi was bought by King and sold agam at a cheap price, 
I be cheapness only eu&uied that the usuuous tiading piofits ceased 

It IS easy to conceive the leception which the measuiea of Kmg found amons 
the membeis of the New South Wales Coips, especially when we consider what 
a stiong backing they had iii London Owing to the perpetual European waia the 
import of Spanish wool to London had come to a standstiU, so that the pioposals 
® industry with law mateual from Australia Wei o 
thankfully adopted MacAithin himself obtaiued a splendid position at home 
hiough it, as did the eutiie New Soutli Wales Corps, whose most influential 
mernhei he was Notwithstanding the exaspeintiou of the coips, thmgs did not go 
0 fai as open hostility to the goveinoi The coips ceitamly made tL governof’s 
JhouJ;nrS"'“ 1 V intungement of his regulations in a 

Kuig letaliated by limiting the authoiity of the legiment 
and b affans But this did not pievent the governor fiom honourably 

SilJi MacAithur m his efforts in wool-giowmg Nevertheless 

m jSv 1S05 responsible post 

1 ^ i f *5 ^ expecting or receiving thanks from the home- 
gove nment, which had always listened to lus opponents more attentively than 

good «.v.“ tote toltr’ «!' ttol he had dene 

SteSif n between Cape 

Swltm / Cape Palmerston (22“ S) which was earned out during 
T r Gulf of Carpentaria by 

geography, and important fox later 
oolomsatiou The formal annexation of the continent hy means of extensne 

Sortrof tljSrf tr" necessitated by the unceasing 

™ < hi V ^1 f ^ Austialiri King, indeed, impressed 

etLurditTf T f PreBcuptue rights of England, but at the same time 
sation of immediate colom- 

tauponcil m a +1 ^ Diemen’s Land was occupied, while, simiiN 

SttWntrw a common danger, two 

settlements were founded at Nestdown (Eisdon) on the left bank, and Hobart 
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Town on ihe right bank of the Dei went At the same tune the fiist (hut unsuc- 
cessful) attempt at tolomsation fiom London was made at Poit Phillip, tlie 
gieat bay on which Melbourne now lies, and, lastly, the foundations weie laid of 
Launceston, on the noith coast of Van Diemen’s Land, and of Newcastle, now 
the second haibour of New South Wales 

King might also be satisfied with the results of national mdustiies at the end 
of his caieei On the depaiture of Philhp, in 1792, about 1,700 acies weie nuclei 
peimanent cultivation, and the number of domestic animals could liaidly be leck- 
oued in dozens In 1796, a ) eai aftei Hunter’s aiiival, tlie number of such annuals 
bad reached 5,000, and theieweie 5,400 acies uudei the plough In August, 1798, 
according to Jenks,^ the figiues were 6,000 acres and 10,000 head ol cattle , foi 
August, 1799, 8,000 acies and 11,000 head The white population had amounted 
to 4,000 souls when Huiitei enteied on office On his letneinmt in 1800, then 
number was, acooidmg to Mossmau 6,000 Under King’s five years of govern- 
ment, tins uiheiitance had developed mto the following dnneusious In 1806, 
according to Zimnieiiuau, 165,882 acies had been given away m estates or lescned 
for the crown , of these 20,000 acies weie cleaied , 6,000 acies weie planted with 
wheat, 4,000 with maize, 1,000 with bailey, 185 with potatoes, 433 served as gauleu 
giouud Of the distiiets allotted, 15,620 acres weie held liy civil officials, 20,697 
by officers, 18,666 acies were the property of 405 “emancipists” There weie 
112 fiee settlers, m addition there were 80 discharged sailors and soldieis, 
and 13 peisons boin m the colony The niunbei of stock was as follows 566 
hoises, 4,790 cattle, 23,110 sheep, 2,283 goats, 7,019 ]ngs, altogethei, 37,768 head 
The white population amounted to 9,462 persons in 1806 Of these theie weie 
5,172 men, 1,701 women, and 2,589 childieu 

The successor of King, nominated in 1805, was William Bligh.long well known 
in geogi’aphical circles by the wondeiful voyage, in the couise of which he tiaveised 
m an open boat large portions of the Pacific and Indian oceans Being commis- 
sioned, as captain of the ship “Bounty,” to transplant the bieadfiuit tiee hum 
Tahiti to the West Indies, he had caused such discontent among the ciew by his 
temble seventy that m tlie middle of the voyage they placed him with eighteen 
companions in a boat, on which he ei entually reached Batavia, while the lest of 
the ciew either returned to Tahiti or founded on Pitcann Island the small com- 
munity which has been so often described smee Bligh’s maivellous lescue had 
not depiived his chameter of any of its onginal roiigliuess As commandei of a 
man-of-wai, he had piovoked a mutiny of the crew bj his tyianny, and in New 
South Wales, also, wheie he aiiived in the middle of August, 1806, he coutiived to 
make himself unpopular fiom the hist by his inhuman seventy He was not, 
indeed, deficient in an honourable mtention of promoting the inteiests of the 
colony, which now showed such promise, but he lacked a pioper compiiehensiou 
of his duties Oapiice of every sort, hiutal floggings even of fiee settlers, the lazmg 
of houses the position of which dissatisfied him, the compulsory lemoval of colonists 
in 1807 from Norfolk Island tb Van Diemen’s Land, — aU these wmie ineasmes 
which made the new govminor hated He also by such acts repelled the better 
class of people, so that he was smioimded with pei&ous of ill leputo in then place 
The episode which brought the lU-feelmg to a head, is, as Mi Jenks expresses 


1 “History of tlio Australnsinn Colonies,” Ijy E. Jenks (Cambudgo, 1890), p 36 
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it m his “ History of the Austialasian Colonies,” " the most picturesi^uu inudont 
m the early history of the colony” In accordance ■with his uistiucLions, irliuli 
requiied him to continue the measiiies diiected by King against tlic e\cossi\e 
power of the Hew South Wales Corps, and above all to pioceed against tlie slill 
flouiishing brandy tiade, Bligh had issued an edict in BebiiiaM, 1807, wliu-Ii abso- 
lutely piohibited the making and sale of spiiits, and toibade the election of distil- 
ling appaiatus on piivate piopeity How, MacAithur had oideied some distilling 
apparatus fiom England, in connection with his attempts at vine culture Tins v as 
taken fiom him and sent hack by the ordeis of the governoi The stiaincd icda- 
tions thus pioduced between the two men weie aggravated by Bligh’s aeciisatioii 
that MacArthiir had received his five thousand acies of pastuie land by supplying 
false mfoimation MacArthur’s self-justification by lefeience to tlie oider of the 
Piivy Council was finally answered by Bligh with a command to appeal in court, 
because a convict had fled to one of the bleeder’s ships When MacAitlun did 
not obey the summons, he was aiie&ted Even if Bligh had law upon his side, as 
seems to have been the case, yet his shaip procedure was unwise m view of 
MacArthur’s honourable position The indignation of the New South Wales Coips 
at once vented itself in action At the instigation of the ofhceis. Major Johnston 
liberated the prisoner on January 26, 1808, occupied the goveiiiment house, and, 
agreeably to the wish of MacAithur and other prominent colonists, declai ed the 
governor deposed, and sent him as a prisoner on board a ship lying in the haiboui 
All the executive officials who had supported the governoi were dismissed oi 
anested, the colony was put under martial law, and for almost two years, until the, 
aiiival of the new goveinoi on December 31, 1809, was administered by Johnston 
and the memheis of his corps MacArthur himself, on a fresh heaiing of the case, 
was unanimously acquitted 

The attitude of the British government toward the unpleasant incident was 
long in making itself known The tidings of what had happened had reached 
England by the end of the year, hut there eveiy one was so occupied with the 
Napoleonic wars that anothei year elapsed before any steps agamst the lebels weie 
decided upon Lachlan Macquarie was entrusted with the mission Johnston was 
brought hack to England imder strict airest on a charge of mutiny All the appoint- 
ments and assignments of land which had been made after Bligh’s arrest weie 
declared null and void, and all the old officials were reinstated Bhgh, who was 
still li-ving on his ship m Australia, was recognised as governoi, but immediately 
recalled and replaced by Macquarie MacAithur was finally expelled from the 
country. He thus had the hardest lot , keenly interested m its industrial welfare, 
he was compelled to remain for years far away from the country and bis undertak- 
ings It was not until 1817 that he was allowed to return to his Camden estate 
Johnston fared hettei, smee, thanks to the representations made by Macquane to 
the proper quarters as to Bligh’s character and method of governmg, he was merely 
cashiered Honours weie finally showered upon Bhgh himself in England He 
became vice-admiral of the Blue and a felloiv of the Royal Society He died on 
Decembei 7, 1817 

Macquane had not come across fiom England alone On the oonlraiy, he 
brought a whole hue regiment of soldiers with him This meant nothing less than 
a complete change of system The New South Wales Goips was incorpoiated into 
the English army and withdiawn from Austraha forever , the governor henceforth 
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liad at Ills disposal disciplined regulars instead of a coips which had been ruined by 
twenty years’ sojourn in a penal colony Macquarie had geneially a much easier 
position than any of his predecessois Twenty years of ivork had produced valu- 
able results, notwithstanding all hnidiances and cessations, and after King’s cai eful 
tenuie of office the colony had made great advances m piosperity In 1810 theie 
were already 11,590 white colonists, 7,615 acies were undei the plough, the num- 
ber of cattle reached 12,442, that of sheep 25,888, the taxes brought m nearly 
£8,000 annually 

Under these favourable conditions, the energy of Macquarie could he prm- 
cipally devoted to matters of a positive and executive natuie, as was most m 
keepmg with his disposition In this respect he was the direct opposite of Bligh, 
whose abilities were merely directed toward the repression of abuses, while he 
displayed no sort of talent for organisation Macquarie’s first caie was to estabhsh 
well-regulated conditions in Sydney He nearly rebuilt the town , the construc- 
tion of new streets, the organisation of pohce, the erection of public buildings, 
especially schools and churches, the laying out of piomenades, — all this is his work 
In 1816 the first bank was set up, followed three jears later by a savings bank 
He made it his object to construct good loads in the vicinity of the town, as well 
as to regulate the courses of the rivers He especially encouiaged the cultivation 
of the soil in every direction, and not least so by extieme liberality m giants of 
land This liberality, coupled with the extensive demands for pubhc, that is to 
say, home assistance for his refoims, exposed him even then to much censure, both 
in England and Australia Macquarie’s efforts to extend the range of colonisation 
were not less meritorious than his attempts to raise the moral tone and develop 
the mdustnes within the colony itself Hia four predecessors had all been sailors, 
whose interest m geography was exhausted by voyages of discovery along the 
coast The contour and shape of the Austiahan continent had, it is true, been 
definitely ascertained by them, but foi a full quarter of a century, after the landing 
in Botany Bay, nothing more was known of the interior than the narrow stiip of 
land between the coast and the Blue Mountams looming m the west, which had 
always been considered impassable Macquarie urged the colonists to new efforts, 
and finally m 1813, Wentwoith, Blaxland, and Lawson chscoveied a way thiough 
the mountains, and found beyond them immense plains of feitile countiy Mac- 
quaiie, m spite of the hundieds of miles of most difficult ground between Sydney 
and the new territory, at once set about constructing a road, which was ready to 
be opened in 1815 At the same time the town of Bathurst was foimded as the 
centre of the newly opened up country, which soon became the seat of a brisk 
wheat-growing industry aud the source of the lapid piosperity of the colony 

New South Wales owed this renewed prosperity laigely to the favourable 
period at which its discovery and exploitation had taken place With the close of 
the Napoleonic wars England’s hands weie untied, even piivate persons revived 
their mterest in the oversea possessions New South Wales now became the goal 
of a continuously swelling stream of emigration, which added to the existing set- 
tlers a large percentage of free colonists, who were either time-expiied soldiers or 
discharged convicts Macquarie himself was by no means friendly to the new- 
comeis Erom the very fust he siippoited the view “ Austi aba for the convict,” 
and tried by every means to check the influx of fiee immigrants In 1818 be 
actually earned a moasuie by which these lattei weie depiived of the free passage 
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wbiJi had been customaij since the founding of the colonj The lesult^ turnul 
out q^uite otherwise from what Macquarie expected The sinall luua indeed kLqit 
away, hut not the man of means The lattei, howevei, could at once set tu woik 
on a laige scale He only lequiied to buy sheep, the government supiihed liuii 
with laud and convicts as shepheids Thus he heuauie a laige landed jnopiietui , 
but the convict was not the least helped by Macquaxie's measuies In spite ot all 
Ins popularity, the obvious favour which be showed to the emancipists liiiisoked a 
teeling against him among the free settlers, which finally led to the lei all of the 
vvell'intenlioned governor The unfavouiable attitude of the goveiiunent ngainst 
him was intensified by the outcry of the gieat landed piopiietois These ( laimed 
wide tracts of land foi their giazmg farms , hut the goveinoi was pledged to sup- 
port the small propuetors who had been convicts pieviously Tins was sulhcieut 
incentive to the now poweiful wool industry to advocate the recall of Macquauc, 
which took place in 1821 ^ 

Macquarie had still more leason to be satisfied with liis results than King 
Even the statistics presented a quite diffeient aspect In 1821 the white popula- 
tion of the colony was estimated loughly at 39,000 souls , 32,207 acies weie imdei 
cultivation, there were 103,000 head of cattle, 4,564 hotaea, ahd more than 
250,000 sheep The annual revenue of the community was £30,000 sterling 
Besides this, internal aflaus were splendidly organised, and there was confident 
hope that the stieam of immigiation would not dry up In short, the depaiting 
governoi might faiily feel that it Was his own diligent aoti\ity for eleven years 
that had exti mated Austialia from her seemingly hopeless position in the swamp 
of corruption 

(c) The Development of New South Wales to the Muldh of the Nineteenth Cm- 
iury — Macquarie’s eutiance on ofhee had brought with it a change of sj stem m 
the administration, and a similar change signalised Ins departure The formei had 
substituted the civil administiation foi the militaiy , the latter put the beginnings 
of a constitution m the place of the autocracy All the ('■''’"’rnois of the colony 
had been hitherto piactically despotic, they had marked ' methods of colo- 
nisation aocoiding to their own judgment, and emb£" I •; g .e lves the legis- 
lative power , they were indeed the ultimate court of appeal They were, it is true, 
lesponsible to the British secretary of state for wai and the oolonies , hut London 
was far awaj', and the political situation m Europe guaranteed sufficiently that too 
much notice would not be l.iken of Austialia Bligh’s motto, “My will is the 
law,” IS cliaracteiistic of this view So long as the majont) of the population con- 
sisted of convicts 01 was descended fiom them, unlimited authouty might be con- 
ceutiated m one hand, but as soon as the fiee population predominated, this 
situation was impossible Even in 1812 the ci cation of a hoard of assessois, com- 
posed of officials and colonists, had been suggested, but Macquarie had considered 
tiiat such an mstiliilioii, which had proved its value m all other English colonies, 
was unsuitable for Australia 

After his depaiLure, the limitation of the power of tlie governor was an accom- 
plished fact The acts of July 19. 1S23, placed at lim side an advisoiy board, to 

» t-'oraworefamiraUeviott ofMacqnWapohoy V K Jenks, op cit.p <19, who Mda that tlic real 
cause of his uopopulonty was his tloteiniination to give the EmanGipiBti equal rights and an equal 
social sutna with tha free immigrants — Eniioi, 
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which eveiy law had to be submitLed foi assent, its five to seven membeis exer- 
cised also a limited financial coutioL In the one case oi a lebellion the governor 
had dictatorial powei If the majoiity of the boaid voted agamst a la\v, it had to 
be brought before the crown foi decision On the legal side, the lefoims weie also 
extensive Hitheito the governor had been the highest court of appeal m all 
questions of law , now these weie absolutely vrithdiawn fiom his decision m 
favour of a supieme couit of judicatuie on the English model The only light 
retained by the governor was the remission of sentences on ciiminals, subject to 
the appioval of the English government The fiist govemoi who luled under 
these new forms was Su. Thomas Biisbane (1821-1825) His admmistiatiou kept 
strictly within the limits imposed on the goveinoi , but, in compensation, he 
devoted his chief attention to the fmther exploration and opening up of the coun- 
tiy The course of the Muriay and Muinimhidgee was now tiaced, the country 
was travel sed diagonally as fai as the south coast in the vicinity of moaeiii Mel- 
bourne, the shores of Queensland and Noith Austialia weie exploied, ai 1 the con- 
tinent secured fiom the renewed designs of the Fiench by settlements ■ a idrious 
outlying points The fiist ohseivatoiy on Austialian soil was consn noted at 
Biisbane 

The effects of Biisbane’s attitude toward the colonisation of the newly opened 
up inteiioi are economically more important than the fruits of this scientific- 
activity Even Maoquaiie had made settlement in the mtenoi dependent on pei- 
mission from himself, Biishane was moie libeial, lie gave the peipetuallv inci eas- 
ing numbei of free immigiants the land for giazing purposes fiec, and conceded to 
the Australian Agricultural Company, founded in England m 1824 wi'li a capital 
of one million pounds stozling, not less than a million acies of land neai Poit 
Stephens and in the Liverpool Plams He encoumged production an * trade in 
every way, m 1825 theie wmre 45,514 acies under cultivation, more 'ban 4,000 
hundred-weight of wool were exported, and some thiity Austialian ships weie en- 
gaged in fishery and commerce The incomings {o\ei £70,000 ateilmg) had muie 
than doubled since 1821 

Two other important and essentially different eyents fall into the term of 
Brisbane’s office the separation of the island of Van Diemen’s Land fiom New 
South Wales, and tlie official declaration of the freedom of the pi ess The 
former was decreed m 1823, and took effect in 1825 , the latter was announced in 
1824, but did not come into foice under the successor of Su Thomas Its actual 
application was postponed until the administiation of Bourke (see later) 

Brisbane’s successor was Sir Ealph Bailing, who guided the destinies of the 
colony fi'om 1826 to 1831 He did not make himself duung the six jeais of his 
admmistration the favoiuite of the jieople which his name would impl} Ho con- 
tinued, it IS true, his predecessoi’s policy of expansion with success, and added 
Westernpoit in the south and Shark Bay m the west to the list of English 
stations, It was once more essential to take steps against the expected cnciuach- 
ments of France , hut his action in the colony itself was little calculated to win 
lum friends The convicts had m his eyes absolutely no claim on humane treat- 
ment, while he treated the free settleis with tyiaimy and brutalitv Two sol- 
filers, who had stolen a piece of cloth with the object of hemg tianspoited to Van 
Diemen’s Land, were oideied by him to he fettered together, m defiance of the 
verdict in the case given by the jury, an mstitution established in the interval He 
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then, had a heavy iron collar, studded on the inside with sharp points, put round 
the neck of each, and compelled them to work on the loads in the bla/iug sun 
One of the poor wretches, who suffered from heart disease, died a few da> s aftei , 
the other went mad This incident provoked furious attacks on the pait of tlie 
opposition papers, which had heen started since Biisbane’s times , the answei was 
the abolition of the liberty of the press ^ 

At the same time Bailing did good service m the development of the colouj 
Under this head come his action against the bushiangeis, and his lesouicetul 
treatment of the land question, which became yeai by year moi e difficult The 
home government then made many attempts in this diiection, one set of “legu- 
lations” followed another, up to the middle of the century Previous to 1824, 
estates had been practically given away, the only incumbrance consisted in a 
definite annual quit-ient, of which the amount, m any case insignificant, had 
undergone various alterations m the course of years , from two shillings for one 
hundred acres m the case of free settleis, and sixpence foi thiity acres m case of 
discharged convicts, it had gradually risen to five per cent of the estimated annual 
value of the land Governor Brisbane had distmctly made these conditions more 
stringent In the first place, he altogether abolished the fiee concessions of land, 
and fixed the purchase money at five shillings an acre, but, besides this, he 
altered the obligation, which had heen enforced since the colony was fiist founded, 
of keeping and supporting one convict to every hundred acres of land, by order- 
ing that five convicts should take the place of the one There was still in 
addition the quit-rent of two shiUmgs for every one hundred acres Even these 
conditions were insufficient m view of the enormous demand for land, so tliat 
Daihug, m 1828, adopted the expedient of establishing a special land office 
This was an undeniable advance towards settling the busmess of distributing 
the land among the applicants But it no more solved the land question than 
did the order issued fiom London (1824) that the land should be publicly sold by 
the goveiuor to the highest bidder The lowest price was five shiUmgs per acre, 
as in Brisbane’s proclamation of 1824 , the highest amount of land to be conceded 
to any one purchaser was 9,600 acres 

The object of tins limitation was to suppress tbe speculation m land which 
was then rampant The land was to he reserved for Sand fiia settlers , and, 
further, only so much was to he cultivated as the needs of the colony lequiied. 
The object finally was to look to the future with its growmg claims for land. The 
results did not correspond to the iinwearymg solicitude of the government. On 
Darling’s departure, the aiea of the land sold or leased amounted to 3,422,000 
acres, which obviously could not be kept entirely under cultivation by the 51,15& 
white oolomsts In the shoit period from 1831 to 1836, this number mcreased by 
no less than 585,000 acies, which had been purchased by auction The govern- 
ment had realised by this sale the sum of £202,600, hut it could not fail to see 
that only the smallci pait of these estates had been bought with the immediate 
object of cultivation, the \ast majoiitj'’ weie merely bought as a speculation. 
This applied to the 1,548,700 acres, wluch had been publicly sold m the years- 


* The niithor appears not to be aware that these and other charges, made by Darling’s opponents, weic 
investigated bv a strong committee of the House of Commons, and that he was absolved from all blame, ami 
snbsegncntly kniglited — EmToii 
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1836 to 1840 1 The aiea expiessed by these figures was far too gigantic to be 
leipured by the leal demand foi land, notwithstandmg the brisk immigration of 
those yeais Neveitheless these figiiies testify to the enormous impetus which 
was then given to the piospeiity of the colony, a piosperity which was indeed 
mteiiupted at the hegmnmg of the “foities” by a disastious mdustiial crisis 
Its begmnmgs were foreshadowed m the figures foi the years 1839 and 1840 i 

(a) Tlie Land Question — Hardly less than the trouble caused by the specu- 
lative piuchasei of land was that which arose from the common piactice of 
“squatting” This is a woid which oiigmally came finm Hoith Ameiica, but the 
practice designated by the woid pioved moie impoitant foi the development ot 
Austialm than for the history of the United States This process of squatting 
was evticmely simple , cattle bieedeis on tlieir own lesponsibihty, without any 
authorisation, and without payment of puichase money oi qiut-ieiit, took posses- 
sion of fciacts of country foi giazmg puiposes, and thus withdiew them fiom any 
possibility of bemg legally divided among latei candidates It was in the first 
place essential foi the squattei’s trade of cattle breeding that the “ luu ” which he 
appropiiated should cover a large extent of country Moreover, if endless qiiaiiels 
and disputes were to be pievented among the owneis of the herds, no other ex- 
pedient was left for them except that of all pastoial societies undei simple con- 
ditions, indeed of all primitive faimmg geneially , that is to say, since the country 
offered no natuial boundaiies, and there was neither inclination noi time noi 
means to eieot artificial boimdaiies, a clear demaication was obtained by leaving 
broad tracts unused between the separate estates Theie was m fact a reversion 
to the most prinntive type of boundaij , that which consists of a stiip oi bordei of 
land It IS a tjpe still to be found in the case of African village communities, 
which aie often suriounded by zones of wilderness or forest, id was pievalent in 
Europe of the Dark Ages, and some Geimau villages had boundaiies of this kind 
down to the time of the Hohenstaufen dynasty 

The most complicated difficulties were thus pioduced for the government It 
had declared at home that the whole continent was its piopeity, and all laud be- 
longed to the crown In this way it possessed the incontestable right to dispose 
of the land at pleasure , but on the othei liaudTbe ecpiaUy mcontestable obligation 
was imposed on it of diiecting its distiibution in such a way that all who shared 
in the most impoitant duty of developing the colony — mother countr}, colonial 
government, and settlers alike — might have then rights secured This was, how- 
ever, no easy task, owmg to the conflict of interests between large landed proprie- 
tors and small farmers, between cattle breeding and agriculture, which had rapidly 
been produced imder the squatter system 

The most various attempts had been made to solve the problem The governor. 
Sir Eobert Bourke (1831-1838), had already attempted to check the excessive 
growth of squatting by a decree which deprived individuals of any legal title to land 
which they had appropriated When that pioved a dead letter, and more and more 
cattle breeders sought their fortunes m the mteiior so soon as food foi their herds 
grew scarce in the coast districts, parliament in 1836 proceeded to hold an inquiry, 
the result of which was, on the whole, the retention of the Eegulations of 1831 


1 1836 389,600,1837 368,600,1833 316,300; 1839 286,900,1840 189,400 acres. 
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A paiL of the memheis of the commission voted foi high puces for land, otheis, 
on the contiaiy, considered the existing minimum juice of five shillmgs jiei acie 
as excessive, since high puces of land weie the first inducement to squatting The 
goveinoi of New South Wales was theiefoie empowered to reduce the minimum 
puce mentioned still lowei if required 

Even this means did not pioduce the intended result On the contiaiy, the 
unaiithoiised apjiiopnation of wide tiacts of the mteiioi assumed laigei piopoi- 
Lious , and bloody fights with the natives, quaiiels among the squatteis themselves, 
and a sjnead of intense discontent among the small faimeis who weie injured by the 
piactice of laud grabbing were the oidei of the day Eoi this reason a new piocla- 
mation of the goieinoi in 1837, in view of the impossibility of exeicismg even a 
modeiate contiol over squatting itself, made the light to squat dependent on the paj - 
ment of a definite fee Whoever paid it had the right to settle in the mteiioi as a 
farmer wherever he liked Fiom the proceeds a new troop of police was foimed 
and mamtamed, which was intended to seoiiie peace and older 

As might be expected, even this aiiangement did not remove all the deficiencies 
which aie coimeoted with a joimg faimmg industiy Cattle hieedmg indeed fioui- 
ished and its profits were enoimous ' In 1839 theie were reckoned to be a quarter 
million of cattle and inoie than a million sheep The revenue of the colony 
M’'as also materially increased by the grazing tax, then fixed at ten pounds annually, 
to which weie added payments of one penny for evciy sheep, thieepence for 
eveiy ox, and srxjience for eveiyhoisc, and the enterjirising spnit of the sheep 
faimeis alone had made the colony economically mdepeudent Of the export 
trade, which had iisen m 1840 to five millions sterling, by fai the greater pait was 
due to the wool indiistiq But two diawbacks of the system are mcontestahle 
fiistlj^ the uniformity of the tax biought great guevauoes with it, and, secondly, 
pastoial enteipiise on a large scale, the ioim of industiy which alone was enooiu- 
aged by it, exercised a fai-ieachmg, hut not beneficial influence on the entne social 
development of the white pojmlatiou of the continent The right to occupy land 
thus depended on the payment of the fee, but aftei that the choice of locality as 
well as the quantity of land weie entiiely in the discietion of the colonist None 
of them suffeied fioin excessi-ve modesty, eveiy one took as much as he could, oi 
as the vicinity of the distucts alieady occujiied allowed Under these cucum- 
stances, most of the estates were fai laigei than was lequiied to graze the stock of 
the owner, e\en if full weight is given to the often pleaded excuse of the growth of 
the beids, and propeUies as large as a Geiman jnmcipality weie not uncommon 
This matteied little, so long as fiee land was available and to spare But when 
the supply grew limited these enormous estates weie felt to be hmdiances On 
colonisation, and the more opjiiesaivelj'- so since now the gross disproportion 
between the holdings was obvious to all A few instances show foi wdiat the 
proclamation of 1837 is resjionsible in this respect Apart from the mconsider- 
afcely laige assignment of land to the Austialmn Agrioultuial Company (one million 
aoies), and the gifts to tho officcis and the officials of the New South ITales Corps, 
the concessions of land mthefiisL decades of the centmy had been confined within 
veiy modest limits Even the most wcalthj man could not call more than a few 
bundled acres his own. How diffeientwas the position of the pastoral kings of 
the forties and fifties I When Governor Gipjis, in 1845, made a sear clung mquiiy 
mto the piopeiLy of some colonists, he ascertained that m one distiict eight persons 
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WILL, eight licenses occupied 1,747,000 acres, ■while in the same part nine others 
with nine licenses had only (') 311,000 acies The four laigest stock bieedeis of 
the colony oivned 7,750,000 acres, that is to say, they weie masters of a teriitoiy 
nearly twice the size of Yorkshire The colossal size of such tracts of property 
could not but be haimful to the community The pastoral mdustiy requires on 
the one hand immense tiacts, on the other, and especially under the favouiable 
■climatic conditions of Austialia, it has no use foi a laige supply of laboui , even 
the laigest sheep faimeis letain very few hands m peimaneut employment The 
immediate result is a twofold loss to the entire population The wool clip brings 
large sums of money into the eoiintiy, which mstead of circulating remam m the 
hands of a few, and thus eiicouiages capitalism Closely connected with this is 
the impossibdity of raising the density of the population above a ceitam minimum 
rate. Wheie hardly a dozen hands are employed on hundieds of square miles, and 
wliere, fuithei, the settlement of other mdepeudent colonists would dimmish the 
profits of the cattle owner, it is impossible foi the population to become dense 
As a matter of fact, even at the present day, the luial population of the mteiior is 
trifling m comparison with that of the towns on the coast 

Still more serious, howevei, than all these defects in the Eegulations of 1807, 
was the immunity of the gieatei pait of the land to which claim was laid from 
the payment of the grazing tax, since it mevitahly jaiied upon the popular idea of 
justice A man who was fortunate, oi sufficiently unscrupulous, could acquire a 
kmgdom foi his ten pounds, while his neighbour could only call a few clods his 
own. As a matter of fact, the owner of the above-mentioned gigantic tracts had 
mot paid a penny more than any other colonist who had obtained laud after the 
promulgation of the regulations Strangely enough, the effoit to abandon tlus 
untenable position was not started by the population itself, which was short-sighted 
enough to believe that the salvation of the colony lay in the immediate and unre- 
stricted exploitation of the pastuie land On the coiitiaiy, it was solely due to the 
ser'vices of the despotic but far-sighted governor, George Gipps, who had been at 
the head of affairs m Sydney since 1838 He ventuied to attempt to check the 
extension of squatting, and issued a pioclaination with letrospective force, by 
which eveiy squatter was hound, foi the purpose of maintaming Ins existing title 
to his property, to buy at least three hundred and twenty acres of land by auction , 
any improvement to the land ■would be taken mto consideiation. If he did not do 
this, he exposed himself to the risk of being ousted from his position by any other 
squatter who had confoimed to the prescribed conditions 

This proclamation met with the worst possible leception from the people This 
IS comprehensible on the part of the menaced cattle breeders, hut all other ciides 
weie intensely exaspeiated, partly at the contents of the pioclamation, paitly at the 
want of consideration with wliieh Gipps had tieatod the legislative council of 
New South Wales, which had existed since 1842, he had neitbei laid his plan 
before it noi made any official announcement of Ins doci'^ion in the matiei 
Indignation lan so high that petitions wore sent to the Engli'-h parliament and 
even to the queen, in oider to obtain a levocation of the edict, or at least a mitigation 
of its terms But Gipps impiessed upon the home goiernment that the continu- 
ance of the practice which had hitherto obtamed would soon deprive the ciown of 
all available land , and by this aigument and by pibviug that the greatest outcry 
was made by the largest landed proprietors he succeeded iii upholding his enact- 
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meats, only m small points was any consideration shown to the squalteis On 
the whole, it cannot he denied that the pioclamation of 1844 was hound to lupiie 
the colony as well as the cattle bieedeis, if we leflect on the had economic condi- 
tion of Australia This was intimately connected with anothei question 

(/3) The Transpootation Question — During the fiist foui decades ot the co- 
lonial development of Austialia the question whether the introduction of English 
convicts was useful or harmful did not come forward It was onli at the time 
when the free settlers began to outnumber the others, and the influx of icspcctahh^ 
English countiymen pioduced an adequate supply of fiee labour, that a movement 
made itself felt in favour of cheehing or diverting the still numeious aiiivals ot 
criminals from the old country In favour of this agitation was the noticeable 
fact that the presence of so many persons of low morality m the countiy^ had a 
most detrimental effect on the characters of both old and young The numbei of 
crimes and misdemeanours committed by them reached an alaiming hgme The 
colony received an annual subsidy of £200,000 to defray the cost of maintaining 
the convicts, and out of the subsidy there was a substantial balance available fui 
public works The system also meant cheap labour But these were pool set-ufls 
to the moral degradation for which the system was responsible, — so at least 
thought one party of the colonists 

At the same time there would have been no idea of any change m the existing 
conditions had not an equally strong movement in favoui of the abolition of an 
institution which had proved such a failure arisen in England It had been 
observed that theie also tianspoitatiou was to blame for the teriible increase of 
crimes While the population of England, as Alfred Zimmerman states, had 
increased between 1805 and 1841 by 79 pei cent, the numbei of ciimes had risen 
by 482 per cent, and from 1834 to 1845 as many as 38,844 prisoners were trans- 
ported Transportation was not reckoned as a punishment in the ciicles which it 
concerned It was owmg to this movement that a commission appomted by the 
lower house recommended that the transportation of crumnals to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land should be at once discontmued, and expressed its 
opinion that it was desirable to facilitate tlie emigiation of piisoners to other 
count! les when they had served their sentences These resolutions went too far 
for the Australians, although they had so often petitioned for the discontinuance 
of transportation They feared to lose the cheap labour hitherto available, and 
begged, therefore, but without success, that the existmg arrangement should be 
continued The penal colony of Moieton Bay, established m 1826, was done away 
with in 1839 ; and on May 22, 1840, New South Wales was struck out from the 
list of countries to which prisoners could be transported Only Van Diemen’s 
Land and Norfolk Island retamed temporarily then old character (cf pp 269 and 
273) 

This step, which was veiy impoitant also from the philanthropic standpoint, 
entailed a seues of hard years for New South WTales In 1839 the amount of the 
land sold to colonists reached 285,900 acres, in 1840 it was only 189,400 acres; 
it dwmdled m 1841 to 86,300, and m 1842 to 21,900 only The cause for this 
remarkable shrmkage was, firstly, the want of labour, which became felt as soon 

J Out of 60,794 inhatitants of Non Soiitli Wales, theio were in the year 1333 no featr tlmii 16 151 
eonviota, and in 1888, 27,831 
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as the sending over of ciimmals was discontinued, and, next, the general mdustiial 
depiessiou which lapidly spiead over the whole countiy This was produced by 
the fall in the puces of all provisions, which was ultimately connected with the 
reduced reqiiiieinents of the prison autlioiities , by the discontinuance of the mam- 
tenauce subsidy liitheito contributed by England, and, lastly, by the circumstance 
that though puces sank, the wages of labouiers did not fall in the same latio 
Then theie was the fact that precious metals were not yet obtained in the country 
itself, and that, with the gieat falling off in the sales of land, the government coffeis 
weie soon at a low ebb In order to replenish them, measuies weie taken to collect 
the niiineious outstanding quit-ients, and this again caused new difficulties among 
the settlers Noi were matters improved when a new law was promulgated m 
1S42 which fixed the minimum price for an acie at a pound steilmg The sales 
of hind fell off still uioie In 1S43 4,800 acres, and in 1844 only 4,200, were sold 
It was only when the crisis ended that these figures improved once more to 7,200 
acres in 1845, and 7,000 acies m 1846 

The change foi the better comcides with the fall of the mimstiy of Peel on 
June 26, 1846 The new colonial secietary, Earl Giey, at once letumed to the old 
paths and allowed the concession of pasturage lights for fourteen years, with the 
Tight of pre-emption At the same time the regulations as to the recovery of the 
quit-ient were oonsideiabl} modified The land legislation in the succeeding year 
went still faither m tins diiection, smce on Maich 9, 1847, the goveinoi of New 
South Wales leceived authority to let m the uncolomsed distncts tiacts of 16,000 
32,000 acres for eight oi fourteen years Each lessee leceived with his contiact 
the right to acquire 640 acies at the fixed puce of £640 sterling as a homestead, 
and to have the lease renewed after the expuation of the fourteen yeais for a 
further term of five jeais The lent was based on the uumbei of the head of 
stock, a run which was large enough for 4,000 sheep was to cost £10 sterling 
The lease at the same time gave the lessee the right of pre-emption The land 
question in New South Wales thus obtained its definite settlement for a decade 
and a half The new regulations did not, indeed, meet with umveisal assent, on 
the contrary, m consequence of the renewed outbieak of wild speculation in land, 
and the loss suffered by the already peimaneutly settled districts, violent demon- 
strations were made in these Inttei The goveiument, however, had neither incli- 
nation nor time to destroy the work so laboiiously brought to a close and to begin 
again , so the ones for alteration died away unheaid. 

The cause of this policy of the mother country lay ui the difficulty of finding 
room for hei criminals now that transportation to New South Wales was abolished 
Van Diemen’s Land was soon overcrowded, but the plan of founding a new convict 
settlement iii North Australia was shown to be iinpiacticable At the same time 
the thought of once moie stockmg with convicts the distncts ot East Australia, 
which had been so capable of receiving them tor more than half a century, forced 
itself forward, aud all the more so as the colony of Port Phillip (smce 1851 “Vic- 
toria”), which had arisen meanwhile m the south, cried out loudly foi cheap 
labour, and in New South Wales theie were still many landowners who earnestly 
■desired to see the lestoiation of the old condition of things, with its abundance of 
workers Both encouraged the home government (1848) to lesume the old policj 
The act of 1840 was repealed, and the institution of new penal colonies was 
•contemplated 
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These plans were not earned out In the first place, there was already too 
general and too deep-rooted a belref rn the ruinoirs results of transpoitatron to New 
South Wales, and, secondly, the opposrtion of the free labourers, who had now 
become numerous, to the threatened competition was so vrgorous and persrslent 
that the oldest of the Australian colonies, at any late, remained spared ha the 
future from the unwelcome gift Only two shiploads of convicts were sent over 
in 1849 The one ship was allowed to land liei height at Sydney, when the con- 
victs were at once secietly hiied by piivate peisons and sent up countiy, the 
other, which tried to land at Melbourne, had to letum with all on boaid The 
vigorous opposition of the people did not prove ineffective in the sequel In 1851 
New South Wales, which between 1788 and 1839 had leceued not less than 
69,788 convicts, finally ceased to be considered as a sphere for transportation The 
prospects for Victoria were haidly less favourable, and in 1853 Van Diemen’s 
Land, which since 1803 had recoil ed the enoimous number of 67,655 convicts 
from the mother countiy, and at that time sheltered 20,000 of the worst oiiminals, 
gamed exemption foi the futuie fiom any further influx After 1853 only Western 
Austraha was still employed as a tianspoitationdistiicb, and since South Austi aha 
from the first had been constituted on a diffeient pimciple, the institution did 
not last much longer It was abolished there also in 1868, after some 10,000 con- 
victs had been bioiight into the country between 1849 and 1868 Since that time 
Australia has been allowed to possess a population unifoimly composed of free 
colonists 

B The G-eowth and DEirELOPMENT of the Daughter Colonies down 

TO THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

(rt) The Effect on Colotmahon jiioehued ly the Wide') Exploration of the Con- 
tinent — The mternal development of New South Wales, which was shown 
conspicuously duimg the forties and fifties by the treatment of the land question 
and the tianspoitation question, was accompanied by a conesponding widenmg of 
the spheie of colonisation But while the laud question chiefly hinged on the 
distribution of the districts which lay roughly withm the boundaries of modern 
New South W ales, this tei i itoiial expansion went far beyond such limits, In the first 
enthusiasm of early colonisation, attempts were made to cover the whole contment 
at once , but when the deficiency of then powers was recognised the settlers were 
content to occupy some few districts, which weie very unequally distiibuted along 
the coast of the contment , foi while they were numerous m the southeast and east, 
the distant west lay isolated, and the north was entirely uncolonised. 

This pecuhar distribution is very closely connected with the histoiy of the use 
of the diffeient daughtei colonies of New South AVales , tins agam was stiougly in- 
fluenced by the course of the geographical exploration of Austialia As a general 
rule exploration came first, and colonisation followed This order of things was- 
only reversed m the founding of Western Australia, theic colonisation began in 
one partM'bich had long been known, but the exploration of the hmteiland was 
the concern of later decades 

The .successful expedition of Wentworth, Blaxland, and Lawson, in the year 
1B12, across the Blue Mountains into the inteiior (p 261), had fired the zeal for 
exploration. The years 1817 and 1818 saw the discovery by J. Oxley of the extern 
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sive grazing grounds known as the Liverpool Plains In 1824, two young colonists, 
Hamilton Hume and William Hovell, weie the first to reach the vicinity of Gee- 
long, near modem Melbourne, fiom Sydney, havmg traversed the whole southeast 
of the continent, past the souices of the Murrumbidgee and the Munay At the 
same time Allan Cunningham, the botanist, contmued the explorations of Oxley in 
the north as far as the Darling Downs (1827) Pinally m the jeais 1828 and 
1829, came the important journeys of Chailes Sturt m the distiict wateied by the 
Darling and Murray Riveis , these journeys not only thiew new light on the iiver 
system of the country, but also guided the colonial expansion of Australia uito 
other paths In this respect paiticulaily all these travels weie iich in lesults 
The fiist successful founding of Port Philhp is the direct consecjueuce of the jour- 
ney of Hume and Hovell Various sheep faimeis of the luteiioi followed Allan 
Cunnmgham’a tracks, and thus laid the real foundation of the latei (hieenslaud 
The favourable report by Sturt on the distiict between the lower Munay and the 
Gulf of St Vincent was entirely responsible for the colonisation of South Australia 
The travels of latei years did not, with one exception, produce any political lesnlts, 
when once the foundation of the new States had been laid GeogiajiliicaUy they 
aie not, for the most part, infeiioi to the eaihei essays in exploiation, and cei- 
tamly brought more definite information as to the mdustiial value oi worthlessness 
of the soil than the fiist rapid journeys This applies, paiticulaily, to the expedi- 
tions which took as then object the accurate investigation of the iivei system of 
the Darling-Murray, the travels, that is to say, of Major Thomas Livingstone 
^Mitchell, who succeeded m accomplishing Ins survey’’ after six yeais of strenuous 
effort , it also applies to the discovery of the interior of Victoria (“ Austiaha Fehx ”) 
by the same traveller, and not less to the enterprises of the brave Edward John 
Eyre (born 1815, died Januaiy, 1902) on the soil of inland South Australia, in 
the low-lying lake region, and on the terably bamen south coast as fai as King 
George’s Sound (1839-1841) 

EmaUy similar results wore achieved by numerous exploring parties in the 
lieait of Western Australia The majority of these travellers could not bring back 
very pleasant reports Apart from Victoria, all accounts of the mdustiial value 
of the countryf were discouraging or absolutely deteirent Tlie northeast alone 
formed a striking exception, there later travels accomplished results which, to 
some degree, are comparable to those of the first explorers It was the journeys of 
Ludwig Leichhardt which can claim this maivellous effect, and Queensland and 
North Australia are the regions which owe their real discovery and opening up to 
a German It is not too much to say that Leichhardt’s splendid expedition from 
Dailmg Downs to Port Essington (1844-1846) increased the possible area of 
colonisation by about a million square miles, oi one-tlurd of the whole continent 
The colonists only lequned to follow the steps of the exjiloiei, in ordei to come 
mto possession of an almost incalculable expanse of piofilable land 

A peeuliai featuie of aU Austialian exploiation befuie the middle ot the 
nuieteeuth oentuiy was its lestiictioii to the edge of the coiitiaeut, the centie 
was not leached The explanation is found in the novelty ot the spheie of woik 
Until the broad strip of teiiitoiy along the edge was thoroughly explored in most 
of its parts, there was no motive to attack the leal heart of the countiy. Even 
when, in the second half of the nineteenth century, the centre was chosen as a goal, 
the want of any tangible attraction gieatly checked the eouise of exploiation. 
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(b) Tlie Golonml Mistoiy of Tasmania (Van Dwnien's Land) — Of the six 
colonies which compose the Commonwealth of Aiistialia, only three, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Queensland, aie ofislioots fiom New South Wales , South Austialia 
and Western Australia (like New Zealand also) weie, on the contiaiy, toiinded by 
direct colonisation fiom England Consideimg the enoimous difliculties with 
which New South Wales had peiinanently to contend, this ciicuinstance is not sur- 
prising In the case ot Western Austialia, the meie distance fiom the east coast 
of the continent was sufiicient to restiam native enteipiise But South Austialia 
was, in its oiigin, so hazardous an expeiiment, that the government m S} dney did 
well to play the part of an unconcerned spectator In other lespocts even there, 
east of the Great Aiistialian Bight, the q^iiestion of distance was not devoid of im- 
poitance It is, at least, no accident that the thiee daughtei colonies lie in one 
zone with their mother colony , that Van Diemen’s Land, an island comparatively 
far away from Sydney, was colonised as the fiist offslioot, to tlie complete neglect 
of the neighboming parts of the mainland, and that even the fiist steps toward 
founding Victoiia were not taken fiom Sydney, but fiom Van Diemen’s Land 
Seldom has the natuial advantage which attaches to the position of an island 
facmg a wide stretch of opposite coast been so clearly shown as heie 

The first step of the Austialian mothei colony towards the establishment of 
independent offshoots was the foundmg of the penal colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land in the year 1803 The cause of this settlement was primarily the feai of 
Erench schemes of annexation, which moie than once had given rise to the erection 
of military posts on the coast of Australia In the next place, the English govern- 
ment did not think it advisable to concoutiate too laige a numbei of ciimmals in 
any one place , a small convict settlement on Noifolk Island had alieady been 
founded under the mfluence of this idea, but had not proved successful Van 
Diemen’s Land seemed, both m pomt of size and of remoteness from the continent, 
a more desirable place than Norfolk Island for the confinement of daugeious crimi- 
nals To carry out these intentions, Governor King sent Lieutenant Bowen with a 
detachment of soldieis and some convicts to Van Diemen’s Land m June, 1800 A 
settlement called Eestdown, a name later conupted into Eisdon, was founded on 
the left shore of the estuaiy of the Derwent 

About this same time the plan had been formed in England of colonising the 
shores of the recently discoveied Port Phillip on the southeast corner of the main- 
land The execution of the plan was intrusted to Colonel Collms, a man who had 
gone to Port Jackson as a judge in the first convict ship, had been advocate-gen- 
eral of New South Wales for a long time, and happened then to be in London 
The expedition, consistuig of two ships with four bundled eonvicta and the neces- 
sary warders, landed on the south side of Poit Phdlip, near the site of the modem 
Sorrento Small excursions mto the countiy soon showed it to be bare and inhos- 
pitable, and as Oolhns also, after piolonged seal oh, found no water, he abandoned 
the district on January 27, 1804, m oider to take his people ovei to Van Diemen's 
Land, a course which Governor King sanctioned at his request He sailed duectly 
for the estuaiy of the Dei went, bioke up the colony of Bowen there, and founded 
a new joint settlement on the right bank of the river at the foot of Mount Welling- 
ton, He called the place, in honour of Lord Hobart, the colomal mimster of the 
day, Hobart Town, a name abbreviated m 1881 to Hobait The north of the island 
was also occupied. Simultaneously with GoUms’s expedition, and again, owing to 
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the fear of a French occupation. Colonel Paterson conducted another troop of con- 
nets from Sydney to Van Diemen’s Land, wheie, on the west shoie of Poit Dal- 
rymple, Yorktown was immediately founded Its hist inhabitants could not make 
themselves at home theie, and m 1806 they were taken further mto the inteiioi 
and settled in a locality called Launceston, after King’s native town in Cornwall 

’’^he occupation of this new field foi colonisation from opposite sides had gieatly 
h d the exploiation of the island, and, with it, the knowledge of its economic 
but the fust steps had been taken without the oideis of the home 
and by no means to its satisfaction The permanent shortage m pro- 
which had shown itself in the early dajs of colonisation in New South 
Wales and Noifolk Island, soon was felt m the newly planted colony The cause 
was piimaiily the strict embargo on the landing oi any eveept convict ships, and 
next the complete economic dependence on New South Wales Under oiJinaiy 
conditions this would not have led to inconvenience, but when, as liappeued in 
the year 1806, owing to the gieat floods of the iivei Ilawkesbiuy, supplies lan 
short in the mother colony, the position of all the settleis could not but be the 
more piecaiious, since about that time (1807) the number of the inhabitants of 
Van Diemen’s Land was inoieased by the entiie population of Noifolk Island — 
a settlement which had always pioved somewhat of a failure The conditions 
of life m Van Diemen’s Land uudei these circumstances did not foi the moment 
appear hopeful For a long time the government was forced to leave it to eceiy 
convict to find his own food, clothing, and sheltei Since the flesh of the kangaroo 
was known to he a suitable article of food, the conncts at once scatteied over the 
whole interior This was advantageous for the exploration of the cuimtiy, but not 
calculated to produce law aud order among the colonists, and still less to niam- 
tain good relations with the aborigines (cf p 247) The process of exleimmation 
was cruel and pitiless , but it had at any rate the meiit of being biief and vigoioiis, 
for the whole white population went agamst the black fellows like one man The 
convict killed them from sheer lust of blood, the settler chased them on the plea 
of self-defence, and the government tired to catch them ftom the wish to accpine 
tenitory The effect of these combined efforts was tlioioughly complete, the 
famous “black war” of 1830, with the costly “diive" of Governor Aithur 
(p 248), came almost too late 

The mutual relations of the whites were not so simply settled The aggressor 
here was the convict only, while the mass of the settlers and the goveinmeut were 
the injuied party Unequal as it was, this struggle delayed the political and eco- 
nomic development by fully two decades To many a convict, who had been given 
leave for a kangaroo hunt, but especially to the numerous paisoners who had es- 
caped from the gaols, it did not occur to return from their rovings m the inteiior 
to the yoke of servitude They soon acquired a taste for the Lee life of the bush, 
formed themselves mto hands, which lived by plundeimg the white settlers, and 
with this comfortable vocation, which was disastrous to the prosperity of the colony, 
laid the foundation for that wild biishiangmg which up to 1830 was such a cutse 
to Van Diemen’s Land, and spiead later to the mainland (cf p 263) Both classes 
of fugitives had cause enough for this i enunciation of human society It had 
always been the custom throughout Austialia to hand over the convicts to tlio 
setclois as lahouiers, a proceedmg that, in the case of the loughei pait of tlie 
settlers, did not always lead to humane tieatment, merciless flogging for the slight- 
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est offence was the mildest peualt}' Nevertheless those who weie suffeimg undei 
the yoke of a private individual might call themselves lucky m comparison with 
the other unfoitunates, who weie kept in the penal establishments elected by gov- 
ernment, of which Macquarie Haiboui, set up m 1821, and Poit Arthur, winch was 
added in 1832, weie the most notoiious in Van Diemen’s Land Many of the in- 
mates preferred to put an end to their existence, others bioke puson only to die 
in the trackless woods The few who eventually succeeded in escapmg had every 
motive for showmg no consideration to the free settleis of ei eiy kind Eobbeiy, 
arson, and murdei were the distinguishing featuies of colonial life in Van Diemen’s 
Land The energetic Governor Arthur at last succeeded, by a rapid campaign, in 
checking the evil for a time at least (1825-1826) Twenty years later, under 
Governor Wilmot, it revived with all the greatei foice 

Considermg all the miseiy which the bushiangeis brought upon the island, it 
was fortunate that the outrages by which they thoroughly intimidated the settleis 
were mostly confined to the interior, the south and noith coasts leniained, on the 
whole, free fiom such calamities, and weie therefore able to develop steadily but 
slowly Collins himself, who died at Hobart Town in 1810, did nob live to see 
much of this progress He had laid the foundations foi it when he began to con- 
stiuct (m 1807) the marvellous road fiom Launceston to Hobait Town, but, under 
the prevailing conditions, it had not lam m his power to develop it faithei Lieu- 
tenaut-Colonel Davey, his suocessoi, only ai lived at Hobait Town at the begmning 
of 1813 In the interval, Goveinoi Macquaiie (p 260) had paid his first visit 
(November, 1811), which was an impoitant event for Van Diemen’s Land, since 
Macquaiie with chaiactenstic energy flooded the island with an mfinity of new 
schemes, uiged the constiuction of loads, public buildings, even whole towns, and, 
what was most essential, succeeded in awakenmg the public spiiit of the better 
classes Now, foi the first time, a systematic organisation was noticeable, wluch 
soon showed itself m the pioclamation of Hobart Town as the capital of the country 
in the year 1812 Davey’s term of office, which lasted until 1817, hardly carried 
out the extensive plans of Macquaiie Jenks says of him “ Davey seems to have 
treated his office more or less as a joke He was totally without ceremony and 
would drink and jest with any one ” Bushranging alone was an eyesore to him, 
and the wish to snppiess it finally led him to exeicise lus office His first act was 
to place the whole island under martial law, but besides this he forbade any in- 
habitant to leave Ins house at night without pei mission If, under this idgime,- 
there was any piogiess at all it was entiiely due to piivate persons In 1815 the 
colony was aheady m a position to expoit wheat, and m the foUowmg year salted 
meat, to Sydney. In 1816, the first newspaper was started in Hobart Town. When 
Davey left, the white population counted quite thiee thousand souls, and an equally 
large number of acres were under cultivation But there was not yet any cattle 
breedmg or sheep farmmg These industiies were mtroduced in the succeedmg 
years. Davey’s place was filled by William Sorell, an able man, whose chief con- 
cern was nob to place fiee and respectable immigrants amongst a population Com- 
posed of comucts , he next turned his attention to the economic development of 
the island as well as to the suppression of busltranging He, like Davey, was un- 
able to achieve great results in that field , on the other hand, he had attracted 
settlers in large masses, thanks to the favourable terms which he offered Not only 
did the government grant free allotments of land, but it also supplied food for six. 
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montlis, lent the entire stock of cattle requued at the outset as well as the first 
seed coin, and, besides this, guaranteed a tniniuium price foi the entire produce in 
giain and meat When, in 1821, Governor Macquane set foot for the second and 
last time on the soil of Van Diemen’s Land after an interval of ten years, the white 
population amounted to 7,400 souls, who had 14,000 acies under cultivation and 
180,000 sheep with 86,000 cattle on then pastiiiages The mtioduction of syste- 
matic sheep farming coincided mdeed with SoielTs goveinoiship, but the ciedit 
belongs to the Colonel Pateison so fiequeutly mentioned in these pages, who 
induced the expeiieuced sheep bieedei, MacAithm (p 257), to send him over a 
shipload of his famous flock An attempt, made m 1819, to put wool on the 
Enghsh market failed lamentably , m 1822, however, 794 bales were exported and 
gladly received by the maiket At the piesent time the wool tiade has long been 
recognised as the mainstay of tho colony It is easy to undeistand that under 
these cncumstances the colonists legietted the departure of the governor, who was 
■also personally popular When he was lecalled m 1823, the home government 
■was actually petitioned to appoint him foi a second term 

Sorell’s successoi, Aithur (1823-1836), did not do so well, m spite of a long 
admmistiation and great sei vices His personal chaiacter was paitly to blame for 
this, partly, also, his stiff official beaimg towaid the fiee settleis Arthur’s en- 
trance on office was connected with impoitant changes in the constitutional posi- 
tion of Van Diemen’s Land The rapid giowth ot tlie white population duimg the 
last few years had made the want of an mdepeudent government widely felt Not 
only weie all questions touchmg the common mterests dependent upon Sydney, 
hut even the matters of daily occurrence weie decided theie Weeks weie always 
lost in this way, and even though Macquarie tried to check this evil by coufening 
larger powers on the lieutenant-goveinoi, the position was bound to become mtolei- 
■able Tins view was held m Loudon, the same act of pailiament, m 1823, which 
limited the powers of the goveiuoi of New South Wales, entiiely severed Van 
Diemen’s Land from the parent colony It was declared an mdependeiib colony, 
received its own law courts, as well as a special executive assembly, and, m short, 
was put on the same footmg as New South AVales Colonel Arthui was appointed 
the first governor 

In spite of the floiuishmg condition of the island, there was no lack of scope 
for hia work; on the contrary. Ins twelve yeais’ tenure of office was the most 
eventful m the whole history of Van Diemen’s Land The settlement of the 
convict question which met him at the outset demanded all hia energies Soon 
after his arrival a band of more than one hundred oiimmals had escaped from Port 
Macquane and pillaged the island The stiengtheued military force proved 
sufficient to check then excesses, and one bundled and thiea of the culprits were 
executed by the oideis of the go\ernoi Clemency towards ciiminals was not 
a chaiacteiistic of Arthur, although he thought lus island was only intended for 
them, an opuuon which Macquarie in his day had held about Ausbialia AiLhui 
regarded the free settleis as a necessary evil The outcome of this biased attitude 
•was an uniemittmg, if not exactly paternal, solicitude for the prisoneis When 
m 1832 Macquarie Ilaibom on the west coast had to he gueu up on account of 
the excessive density of the population, he established a new settlement at Port 
Arthur on the southeast, wheie the piison system was raised to a veritable science 

The second task of Aithur was the native (question (cf p 248) Notwith- 
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standing all the unrest which the struggles with the convicts as well as with the 
aborigines produced in the island, they were not serious enough to cheek the 
growth of the colony in any sensible degree, there was a surprising inciease 
during Arthur’s term of office both in the population and the area of cultivated 
land At his arrival the population had amounted to something over ten tliousand 
souls ; when he left m 1836, this total was quadrupled, and the area of cultivation 
had similarly increased The number of sheep then reached neaily a million, 
and the exports, winch in 1823 had amounted to approximately £25,000 sterling, 
had risen to over £500,000 In order to open up the mdustiies of the island 
on a laige scale, the Van Diemen’s Land Company had been fomed in England, 
which obtained a concession fiist of two bundled and fifty thousand acres, and then 
of one hundred thousand moie It exeicised an influence on the development 
of the colony up to quite recent times Eor educational purposes theie were 
twenty-nme schools, while leligions needs wore piovided foi by eighteen churches 
Peace was at last concluded between the government and the newspaper pi ess, 
with which Arthur for years had waged as bitter a war as Sir Ralph Dailing in 
Australia (see p 263) , after 1828 complete freedom of the piess prevailed On 
the whole Aithur and the colony could be satisfied with the lesults 

The subsequent fortunes of Van Diemen’s Land up to the beginning of the second 
period in Austialian development, which commenced in the same way and about 
the same time foi all the colonies, can he given in a few lines Aithui’s successor 
was Sir John Fianldm (1836-1843), who had alieady gamed lenowu by his 
exploration of the Noith Polar legions Fitted by his whole disposition for 
scientific pui suits, he was the less competent to face the numerous difficulties of 
his responsible position, since the declme of Austialian mdustiies began in his 
time Yet he too did good service to the island The oiganisation of the educa- 
tional system was entirely his work He was fuither the foundei of the Tasmanian 
Society, now known as the Royal Society of Tasmania , he enabled William Jackson 
Hooker to complete his work on the flora of Tasmania, and finally initiated the 
study of the geology and uatmal history of the island by encouraging nnmeious 
travelleis His administration was the scientific era in Van Diemen’s Land. 

The brief administration of his successor, Sir Eaidley Wilmob (1843-1846), was 
occupied with the stiuggle between the colonists and the English government 
about the abolition of tiansportation Van Diemen’s Laud had always enjoyed 
the dubious advantage of being provided with large masses of cnminals in pro- 
portion to Its area The detrimental effects of penal colonisation in its moral and 
economic bearmgs had theiefoie been most noticeable tlieie, and in 1835 there 
commenced a systematic agitation of which the object was to prevent convicts 
from hemg landed on the island for the future This agitation did not completely 
stop even in the succeeding years, and when at the beginning of the " forties ” the 
prisoners of Moreton Bay were taken across to the island, it immediately flared up 
again brightly Fuel was added to the flame when, under Wilmot’s government, 
two thousand prisoners were hiought over fiom Horfolk Island, which after 1825 
had once more become a penal settlement, and when it was seen that new batches 
were constantly arriving flora England Up to 1844 the number of criminals 
sent to Van Diemen’s Land amounted to forty thousand The most worthless 
of these were the ISTorfolk Islanders, mauy of whom escaped to the bush, where 
they combined in marauding gangs of from one hundred to five hundred men, and 
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waged a guerilla warfaie on every one They hurnt the houses, killed the inhabi- 
tants, drove away the cattle, and levived the woiat features of the old bushrangmg 
This was the climax The agitation against the system of penal colonisation 
became geneiaL A gieat league against it was founded, and in the government of 
Su Wdliam Denison, who had succeeded Wilmot m 1846, aftei several years of 
effort, transportation to Van Diemen’s Land was finally abolished in 1853 This 
reform was aocompamed by a change m the name of the colony, which has since 
then been known as Tasmania 

(t) PoH Fhilhp ( Vwtoi la) — '■ The colony of Victoria might, with some justice, 
be spoken of as a granddaughter rather than a daughter of New South Wales” 
(Jenls) It was finally founded by settleis from Van Diemen’s Land , it was purely 
Australian only in the period before it was definitely colonised Tins begins with 
the attempt of Colonel Collins, with which we are already familiar (p 272), to 
establish a penal settlement on the shoies of Poit Phillip in 1803 The plan 
failed, with the lesult that no one for moie than twenty years tioubled about a 
country which was considered “unproductive and unpiomismg” In 1825 the 
attempt was lenewed in consequence of the favourable reports of Hume and 
Hovell, and also with the object of forestalling the Fiench The penal sta- 
tion of Dumaiesq was founded on Westeinpoit which was mistaken foi Port 
Phillip , no watei, however, could he found, and the settlement was discontinued m 
1828 This concludes the pielimiuaiy stage m the history of the colonj The 
real founding of Port Philhp, as modern Victoiia was called until 1851, was due 
to private entei prise The few fislieimen aud sailois who in the hist half of the 
nineteenth century led a half -savage existence on the eastern parts of the south 
coast of Aiistialia, were jomed m 1804 by a family named Henty, which settled in 
Portland Bay The members of it had alieady taken part iii the unlucky enter- 
prise in Western Australia (cf p 280), had afterwards hoped to find fiee land 
in Van Diemen’s Land, and now, smee they were at the end of their resources, 
ventured on a hold plunge into the unknown The special permission to settle 
for which they applied was at first refused by the authorities, but subsequent!} 
granted, in consideration of the still dreaded encroachment of the French 

Henty ’s success prompted further enterprise, which was once more directed 
toward Port Phillip, — the true nucleus of the modem colony of Victoiia, — and 
has been for this reason regarded by many as the actual starting point of this State 
The leader of this attempt was John Batman, a wealthy sheep farmer of Van 
Diemen’s Land He started m Majq 1835, with several companions for the south 
coast of Australia, insiiected the country, and “bought” on June 6, 1835, for a 
couple of dozen axes, knives and scissors, some blankets, thiity mirrors, and two 
hundred handkerchiefs, with the stipulation of a yearly payment of about X200 
sterlmg m goods, two vast territories comprising together six hundred thousand 
acres, an area more than the size of Oambiidgeshiie The consequence was the 
founding of an association of vanous settlers of Van Diemen’s Land, the Port 
Philhp Association, and the planting of the first settlement in Geelong The 
contract of sale was sent to England , the government naturally termed it worth- 
less If the country was English, the natives had no right to alienate the land 
without the governor’s sanction , if it was nut English, the association had no 
claim on the protection of England. The association, realismg m the end that it 
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had no case, -was content with twenty thousand acres, worth then some £7,600. 
In 1836 it was dissolved. 

In England there was at fiist httle inclmation to allow a new colony to be 
founded, the cost of administiation piomised to he formidable, and the lecently 
planned settlement m the adjoining South Austialia would be thus unuecessaidy 
exposed to the dangei of a keen competition Circumstances were, however, sti onger 
than the will of the government Even on August 26, 1835, Goveinoi Bouike of 
New South Wales had prohibited the occupation of land louud Poit Pliillip with- 
out his permission, but only a year later, m September, 1836, he and the English 
government saw themselves compelled by an unexpectedly large mflux of immi- 
grants to open the coimtiy to colomsation Aftei this concession, development 
was lapid The administiation had m 1835 started with a single government oSi- 
cial, a Captain Lonsdale In the followmg year it was enlaiged by a regulai police 
force, with whom tluee land surveyois weie associated In 1837 Su’ Eobeit Bomke 
himself laid the foundation of Melbourne and Williamstown, and ui 1842 the 
former received a muuicipal government In June, 1836, there weie calculated to 
he one bundled and seventj -seven colonists with twenty-six thousand sheep , two 
yeara later both figures were tripled or quadrupled At the same time the expoits 
of the young colony amounted to £12,000 steilmg, while the imports leaclied 
£115,000 As in New South Wales, tlie crown lands weie sold by public auction, 
except for the period 1840-1842, when the plan of allotment at a fixed price was tiied. 
Owing to the strong tide of immigration, by the end of 1841 no fewer than 205,748 
acres had been transferred to fixed proprietors, and m letiiin £394,300 had been 
paid to the land fund, fiom which source the expenses of government were de- 
fiayed This large sum illustiates the supoiabuudanca of money m the country 
at the time Owing to the scarcity of woikmeu, wages of ten shillings a day and 
upwaid were not considered high An ox cost from £12 to £16, a horse £100 or 
more, a sheep up to £3 Champague, so Alfred Zimmeimau tells us, was drunk m 
such quantities that the streets could have been paved for miles with the bottles 
The inevitable reaction followed The over-production of corn and cattle, 
which very soon appealed, led m every department to a collapse of puces, ending m 
a regular bankruptcy Wages rapidly sank , the puce of an ox was hardly as many 
shilhngs as it had fetched pounds m the past, andhundieds of busmesses suspended 
payment The crisis was violent but shoit, it was ended by the middle of the 
“ forties ” Since that time, apart from the gold fever which set in a little latei and 
the declaration of the mdependence of the colony, no event of gieat importance 
has distuibed the development of Port Phillip It made contmuous hut rapid 
progiess. In 1840 Melbourne was declared a free poit, in 1843 the trade of the 
colony amounted to £341,000 , in 1848 it had reached £1,049,000 The proceeds 
of the sales of land increased m pioportion Of the £260,000 which composed 
the whole levenue of the colony m the year 1850, moie than half came from that 
souice alone The outgoings weie Ihiity pei cent less than the mcommgs 

la is pleasant to lecord that good lelations existed from the first between the 
colonists and natives This is partly tiaceable to the sensible behaviour of tlie 
early settlers, it is paitly due to the sei vices of Wilham Buchlej, whose romantic 
adventures are well known. He had been a convict, and had escaped fiom CoUins’s 
expedition in 1804 He then lived thircy-two years among the natives, and now 
was the mediator between the two laoes We baidly hear of any outrages, fights 
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with the blacks, or similar occuiiences, m the histoiy of Port PliiUip The settlers 
could extend then sheep luns farther and farthei into the inteiioi without moles- 
tation In 1849 Port Phillip owned more than a million sheep , tlie expoi t of wool 
amounted to neaily thiiteen million pounds 

This splendid growth brought up as eaily as 1842 the question of the political 
seveiance of the colony fiom New South Wales Neveitheless, a whole senes o± 
representations to the Enghsh government on the subject pioduced no effect The 
colonists then, in July, 1848, lesolved on a step as bold as it was oiiginal Wix 
lepiesentatiies should have been elected to the legislative council which sat at 
Sydney The candidates weie requested to withdiaw then applications, and the 
English secietaiy of state foi the colonies, Eail Giey, was chosen as then soliLaiy 
lepiesentatne The scheme was, of coiiise, apparent At the subsecpient election 
m October, the government msisted on the nomuiation of piopei deputies But 
the object of the colonists was so fai attauied that the sepaiation of the two 
colomes was now seiiously considered in England The buuid of tiade took up 
the question, the ministiy gave way, and m the Ooustitutiou Act of 1850 the set- 
tlement (numbeiing seventy-seven thousand souls) was laised to an independent 
colony under the name of VicLoiia The news of this decision lenched Melboiune 
in Noveinbei, 1850 , but it was not until July 1, 1851, that the new oulei uf things 
came into force 

(d) Queensland — The expedition, which had been made by Oxley (p 270) 
along tbe east coast north of Sydney had prompted seveial attempts at colonisation 
Settlements had been founded at Port Essington, on Melville Island, and at other 
points, but no lesults had been obtained When, then, a little later the mainten- 
ance of the convicts in Van Diemen’s Laud began bo cause difficulties, the expedient 
was adopted of founding a penal station on Moreton Bay This lasted miLil 1 840, 
and has, under the name of Brisbane, remained to the piesent day the seat of govern- 
ment of the latei Queensland But it must not he regarded as the tine nucleus of 
the colony In the first place, the presence of the penal station deteiied all free set- 
tleis from going theie, and next, the laud m its neighbourhood was not offeied foi 
sale Queensland thus, at least for its first beginmngs, showed a unique develop- 
ment from the standpoint of political geography It developed fiom the mtenor 
toward the coast 

Queensland’s leal origin is traceable to the squatters (p 285) who followed the 
track of Allan Cunningham (p 270) from New South Wales to the noith. They 
continually diove then flocks on further from the Liveipool Plaius to the New Eng- 
land district and the Darlmg Downs These districts weie oven then the best pas- 
ture grounds m the woild, but suffered much fiom want of access to the sea, smce 
owing to the niteiveiimg chain of mountains tlie long dt^loui by New South Wales 
had to he taken before the value of the ptoducts could be lealwed Even the dis- 
covery of a difticult mountain path to Moieton flay was of no use, smce the aiithoii- 
tiBS absolutely prohibited the squatteis fiora any communications with the place 
A change was fiist made m 1839 after the abolition of the penal station Prac- 
ticable roads weie now constructed ovci the mouutainB, public sale of land was 
introduced in 1842, and the fiesh stieam of iramigiatinu was diveited into the 
itewly opened distiicte Yet thcie wms not at once a marked development , good 
land was abundant, but the labour to cultivate it was not furthcomiug In nme 
years loss than two thousand five hundred acies had been disposed of 
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As was the case everywlieie m Austialia, there -was first an outcry fo: convicts 
as a makeshift Men weie not afraid to receive a batch of convicts wliLclr was 
refused admission into New South Wales m 1849, and finally, since after this 
date no more convicts were sent out from England, they adopted the two- 
edged expedient of importing Chinamen Queensland, thanks to the action of 
the mother country rather than through her own foresight, has been spaied fiom 
the tianspoitation question The more difticult Chmese question has nevei been 
settled, and was revived m 1901, owing to the decreasing immigration of wlnte 
lahoureis On the whole, those first coolies were of no use to the squatters Eacial 
aversion made it difficult to employ them at the same time with white hands, 
and the difficulty became an impossibility dining the Chmese war of 1841-184 2 
(p 108) A rumour spread that the coolies had formed a plan of putting poison 
in the tea consumed by the whites , and no white hand would stay on the same 
station with a coolie 

Thus the labour question in Queensland lemaiiied for the moment unanswered 
The discoveries of gold made m Victoiia and New South Wales m 1851 were only 
calculated to increase the deficiency of labourers in the country hitherto considered 
devoid of gold The wish of the colonists foi convicts was so great that effoits weie 
soon made to obtain j)olitical separation fiom New South Wales, merely m order to 
be able to lemtioduce tiansportation The fust request was granted m 1859 , the 
northeast coiner of Austialm was proclaimed an independent colony under the 
name of Queensland The second request was lefused In the fiist place, the gen- 
eral feeling tin oughout the whole of the lest of AusLialia was not favourable to 
the system, and m the second place, Western Australia, a coimtiy more convenient 
and mvolvmg a cheaper voyage, was still available foi tiansportation 

The aspect of Queensland, at the moment when it leceived mdepeudenoo, was 
essentially diffeienb fiom that of the other Australian colonics at the same stage m 
then caieer The entiie white population amounted m 1859 to only thirty thou- 
sand souls, who weie equally distributed between the town and the country There 
were some twenty towns, of which Biishane then contained four thousand mhabi- 
tants, while otheis of them boasted onlj of some hundreds The so-called town of 
AUora had only fifty-five inhabitants These settlements were mere villages, not 
only from the small number of then inhabitants but in then essential nature , 
thej’ did not show a tiace of oigamsed municipal government The gieatei credit 
IS thus due to the ceilainty and rapidity with which all the authorities adapted 
themselves to the new conditions suddenly biiist upon them Mi Jeuks is dis- 
posed to regal d the example of Queensland as iiroving the high capacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon to adapt himself to any form of polity And it is true that the 
Queenslanders entered upon self-government without any such preliminary train- 
ing as all the other Australian colonies had enjoyed in then gradual process of 
political development 

(e) Western Avstraha — Western Austialia was founded diiectly from Eng- 
land It IS true that a numbei of convicts had been sent in 1826 fiom Sydney to 
the west coast of the continent m order to counteiact any Eiench schemes , hut 
the establishment of the stations of Albany and Kockmgham can haidlyhe teiined 
a colonisation in the proper sense of the word The first real settlement was m 
1829, In the previous year a Captain Stirlmg liad published a glowmg account 
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of tlie disfciict at the mouth of the Swaa Eiver, ishieh induced the government 
to order Captain Fremantle to hoist the English flag there But fuithei measures 
of the government failed fiom want of means 

The movmg spirit of the piivate enteiprise which first staited the colomsatiou 
was Thomas Peel In combmation with otheis he offei ed to send m the course of foiu 
yeais ten thousand free emigrants to the Swan Eivei, on condition that, in letiiin 
for the cost, which he estimated at £300,000, an aiea of four million acies should 
he assigned to him When the government did not accept this otfei, Peel consid- 
erahly i educed the scale of his scheme, and this time was successful Under the 
guidance of Captam Stnlmg, destined to he the govemoi of the new colony, 
to whom one hunched thousand acies of land had been piomised, tlie hist hand of 
emigrants sailed from England in the spring of 1829, aimed in dune on the Swan 
Eivei, and founded at its mouth the town of Fieniantle, and higher iipstieam lire 
town of Peith In the coiiise of the next year and a half tluitj-mue oungiant 
ships, with 1,125 colonists, attiacted by eulogistic descriptions, followed the lust 
party to Western Australia Foitiine did not smile on tlie attempt, tlieie was 
land enough and to spare, bub there was a lack of workingmen, of loads, and of 
markets 

Peel’s plan had been to cultivate tobacco and cotton, sugar and flax, to bleed 
horses foi India, and by fattening oxen and swine, to piovide the English fleet 
with salted meat All this came to nothing, the colonists themseh es had liaidly 
enough to eat, and the laigei then landed piopeitj.the gieatei then lielplessness 
and distress Many settlers, and among them the Heiitj family (p 277), left 
the ungrateful soil of the colony, otheis lost all they 2 JOS'^cssed, I’eel himself, 
who had settled with two hundred colonists, is said to have lost £50,000 The 
founders had, from the very beginning, never given a thought to the support 
of the newcomers, nor had any one troiihled ahont dividing the land even luughly, 
to say nothing of a proper survey It was nothing unusual tor the settlers to he 
for mouths after their aiuval shelterless on the shore, exposed without luotcctioii 
to the scorohmg Australian sun, to sandstorms, and to violent downpours of 
ram Thus much of the labour that had been expended on the soil was wasted, 
while tlie health of the people suffered If they hual4 were in a position to 
occupy the tract assigned to them, difficulties of anothei soit began From the 
very first hour the relations between the settlers and the aborigines were most 
hostile, and the aid of a tioop of mounted police was leciuued for tlie piocectiou 
of the former Under these cnciimstances iheie could he no idea of inogiess, 
m the sense m which it can be lecoided of the niaioiity of other Australian 
colonies in their eaily days Everytluug went on very slowly, especially as 
immigration, after the first wave, absolutely came to a standstill The few settlers 
left in the land certainly did their utmost, thej most eueigetically set about 
breeding sheep and horses, laid the foundation of some other towns, and settled 
Ttui g George’s Sound Development in the fust six years did not go beyond this , 
of 1,600,000 acres distributed to the colonists as such, m 1834, only 564 acres 
were imder cultivation. 

Seme stimulus was given to development by the Western Australian Association, 
founded by Major Irwm m 1835, which was mtended to encourage emigration to 
Western Australia and safeguard its mterests in other countiies Among its mem- 
bers, besides English gentlemen, were mcluded some residents of Calcutta, who 
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contemplated the ebtahlishmenl of a health resort as w^ell as a trading settlement 
The company benefited the colony in many ways , but in spite of all agitation it 
could not altei the slow course of the economic giowth In 1840 the population had 
only amounted to twenty-thiee bundled souls, two yeais befoie the colonists had 
received the privilege of sendmg four members to the legislative council (p 268) 

The year 1841 saw the formation of some large under takings to exploit Western 
Australia One was a limited company founded by the Western Australian 
Association, with the object of buying up cheaply the land once assigned to 
Oaptam Stirling, and then disposmg of it in small lots One pound sterlmg was 
to be paid down foi each acre This plan never came into execution The other 
undertakings of the same Western Aiistialian Association piomised greatei suc- 
cess At the suggestion of the tiavellei, George Giey, subseipiently distinguished 
as a cml seivant (p 285), a settlement which received the name of Austialmd 
was founded m the Leschenaiilt district on the uoith coast of Geogiaphe Bay, 
some hundred miles south of Peith It was flouiishmg splendidly when the 
company bioke up, the small town still exists 

The want of lahouiers, which became more urgent fiom yeai to year, drove the 
colony to follow the example of Queensland In 1845 the council seriously 
contemplated inviting Geiman settlers, under the impression that the haish treat- 
ment of German immigrants in the United States would make it easy to divert 
the stream At the same time the adrnsahility of admittmg pauper immigrants 
was considered The most momentous resolution, however, was the intioduction 
of tiansportation. According to a lesolution of the council of 1846, a ceitam 
number of convicts, whose passage was to he provided at the cost of the mother 
coiintiy, were to be admitted annually, m order to be employed on roadmakmg 
and other public works The English government accepted the proposal only too 
wilhngly While it did nothmg at all to help the execution of the two other 
schemes, it lost no time m disembarking shipload aftei shipload of convicts on the 
welcome new transportation territory, as Western Australia was officially declared 
to he on May 1, 1849 After 1850 “ ticket-of-leave ” men weie sent out, and 
allowed freedom of movement witlim the colony, subject to the obligation of 
periodically leportmg themselves to the police 

In contrast to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the colony of 
Western Australia was greatly assisted by the introduction of penal colonisation. 
By April, 1852, there were fifteen hundred transportees m the country, half of 
whom were ticket-of -leave men This number implied a large staff of officials, 
and a stronger mihtary force, it also necessitated the constiuction of large build- 
mgs, for which the sum of £86,000 was gi-anted by England alone Thus money 
and life were biought into the colony The old colonists took heart again, a new 
stream of free settlers flowed in, more and more land was bought and cultivated, 
and the land fund giew m an eneouiaging fashion Coal fields also weie dis- 
covered, guano beds were expiloited, and sandalwood exported , the Madias cavalry 
began to ohlam their remounts from Western Australia, and a pearl fishery was 
started m Shark Bay Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that the 
white population, which had only amounted to five thousand in 1850, was now 
trebled The number of sheep and cattle, as well as the volume of tiade, showed 
a conosponding increase 

Theie was, however, a dark side to this bright picture. In spite of the inciease- 
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in sales of laud, the lucomings did not cover the expenditme. In order to make 
good this deficit, an aiiangement had been made by which the tioket-of-leave men 
should be able to buy then libeity at a puce varying from £7 to £25, accoidmg 
to the length of their sentence But, m spite of the extensive use which the 
trauspoitees, who m Western Australia belonged exclusively to the male sex, 
made of this prnilege, the measuie was uieffectual, the colony was moie than 
ever dependent on liberal subsidies fiom the mothei countiy This had an impor- 
tant effect on political development, since this financial dependence, in connection 
with the tiansportation which suited England, was the chief leason why Western 
Austialia was absolutely ignoied when a responsible government was gi anted 
to the other colonies A third leason was the composition of the mhabitants and 
then stage of civilization in 1850 Even m 1859, foity-one pei cent of the male 
population were actual or former convicts, and in most localities these convicts 
outnumbeied the fiee colonists The numbei of ilhterate peisous, excludmg the 
actual convicts, reached 37i per cent It was absolutely impossible to place a com- 
munity BO constituted on an independent footing 

Western Austialia was long m makmg up for its onguial infeiiority to the 
sister colonies It lost, however, its ohaiacter of a penal colony quicker than was 
acceptable to the free and the emancipated colonists, who were spoilt by the cheap 
price of labour and the sums of money spent by the mother countiy on tianspoita- 
tiou The continuous influx of escaped ciimmals soon caused bad blood ui the 
adjoining colonies, as well as the cncumstanoe that many convicts fiom Western 
Australia, on servmg their sentence, tinned their steps toward the east In 1864, 
Victoria raised a violent piotest against the continuance of penal colonisation in 
the far west of the continent, and demanded measures of repression Emally, in 
1868, the Englisli government struck Western Australia out of the list of penal 
colonies, after it had leceived in all 9,718 transportees The complete ruin of the 
colony, which the colonists who had been enriched by convict labour prophesied, 
did not occur But it cannot be denied that the development of Western Aus- 
tralia was delayed by the suspension of transportation It is only recently that 
it has been able to meet its outgomgs fiom its own resources, and not until 1890 
did it receive self-government and attam the same footing as the other colonies 
But the discovery and woiking of laige gold fields in the mteiioi guaiantee to it, 
however, a more successful course of development 

(/) South Austialia — The founding of South Australia, which, like Western 
Austi^ia was colonised from England, was leaUy due to the favourable accounts 
brought back by the exploier Sturt as to the country seen by him at the mouth of 
the Muriay, and to the report of Captain Collet Barker, who was mtiusted with 
the exploration of the Gulf of St, Vmcent In consequence of this the South 
Australian Land Compjiny, which mcluded, besides a uumbei of membei^ of pai- 
haraent, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was formed in London ui 1831 Wakefield 
had leaint from personal expeiienee the defects of English prison life , he saw the 
only remedy in a systematically conducted remoial of the supeifliioiis English 
population, which, m his opiiuon, plunged the masses into distiess and misery and 
assisted crime, to new scenes, such, for example, as South Australia, just then 
coming into notice According to his plan, laige uncultivated tracts of land should 
he assigned to a colonisation company piovided with sufficient means, on the 
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undei standing that it founded settled communities The company was to mdem- 
nify itself for ail mitial expenditure by the sale of land at fixed puces , the profats, 
above that, weie to he applied to the cost of bunging ovei English woikmen to 
the colony^ In every colony there weie to be neither moie uoi less hands avail- 
able than required 

The government at first took up almost the same attitude towaid Wakefield’s 
plans and the proposals of the South Australian Land Company as towaid the 
founders of Poit Phillip (p 271) There was a reluctance to sap existing settle- 
ments by estabhshmg new ones, and, fiiitliei, it seemed impolitic to confer legis- 
lative rights on a private company On the other hand, the mfliience of the 
Wakefield family was strong, and possibly tins new system might prove moie 
lastmg than those previously adopted The government theiefoie, m 1834, resolved 
to make an attempt on the hues of Wakefield’s plan The means for the iindei- 
takmg weie to be furnished by the company The direction of land sales and 
emigration was placed in the hands of thiee commissioners in London, iii the 
colony itself the government reserved the right to nominate a governor and some 
other officials, while the rest were to be nominated by the company It was 
defimtely promised that no convicts should be tianspoited from the United King- 
dom to the colony The first three ships sailed from England m February, 1836 
Two lauded m July, on Kangaroo Island, wheie the passengers immediately began 
to establish themselves on Nepean Bay, the third ship, which did not aiiive until 
August, sailed to the coast of the mainland and the banks of the river Torrens 
The choice of this landing place by Colonel Light seemed to most of the iiew- 
comeis as unsuitable as the choice by them of Nepean Bay appeared to him 
In the next year, the votes of the colonists were finally given in favour of the 
spot chosen by Light , and the buildmg of a town, which, at the wish of Kmg 
William IV, was called Adelaide, alter his consort, was at once commenced 

The development of the }ouug colony shows a bright and a gloomy side The 
existence of two sets of officials, and the numerous restrictions which were imposed 
on the officials of the company, soon led to such friction that the majority of 
both parties had to be recalled These measures exercised httle influence on the 
purely economic development In 1837 alone moie than 60,000 acies of land 
were sold, from which £43,151 accrued to the company Up to the middle of 1839 
a quartei of a million acres had been sold, bimgmg m £230,000 In 1840 there 
were 10,000 settlers, who owned 200,000 sheep and 15,000 head of cattle 

The rapid and brilliant use of South Austialia, like that of Victoiia, was fol- 
lowed by a great financial crash The frenzy for speculation m land had grown to 
a prodigious extent, and, although wages leached a giddy height (skilled workmen 
earned up to fifty shillings a day), the profits to be made by speculation proved a 
greater attraction and distracted many from mdustrial enterprise In addition to 
this, the second governor of the colony, Colonel Gawler, allowed himself to be led 
into constructing large public buildmgs and paiks, although the mother country 
had expressly refused to bmd heiself to any contiibiitions The colony had veiy 
soon to deal with a debt of £405,000 The South Austialian Company was 
equally to blame with Colonel Gawlei for this turn of affairs The head of the 

1 This idea of an eraigmtion fund laised by Bales of land oi igiiiated with 'WakofieUl and was the o-,5eti 
tml feature of his system It la discussed and warmly piaised by Mill in the last chapter of his “ Political 
JSconoiny " — Editor. 
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companj , Angus, had also speculated lu a mannei quite contiary to the objects 
which Wakefield had m view He invested half the company’s capital m land, 
engaged m whale fisheiy, tiadmg, and hankmg, and induced the colonists, by 
guaianteeing them an excessively high interest on deposits, to intiust him with 
their cash The commissioneis also did not lightly understand then duties The 
price which had been fixed for land before the fouudmg of the colony was one 
pound an acie , huge tracts had been disposed of at that figuie But instead of 
laising the price they took the astonishing step of reducing it to twelve shiBings 

Some improvement of the situation was finally effected by the appointment of 
Geoige Giey to guide the colony His name will always be conspicuous in the 
history of the English colonies, but it is also famous in the field of ethnography 
On his return from Ins two journeys through Western Austialia m 1837 to 1839 
he had prepared a memorandum, showing the methods by which the British pos- 
sessions m the South Seas and in South Africa should be administered When 
South Austiaha declared itself bankrupt m 1841, the opportunity was offered him 
of putting his theory into practice ]3y his appomtment to be governor in Ade- 
laide the admimstration of the colonies practically was transferred to the English 
government 

Grey found a heavy task awaiting him The treasury was empty , a host of 
officials had eaten up the levenues of the colony, and the burden of debt was 
crushing, notwithstandmg that some of the bills drawn by Gawler upon the home 
government, which had been dishonoured on presentation, were ultimately paid by 
the English parliament Grey’s first step was to discontinue all building not 
imperatively urgent, to dismiss superfluous officials and to lower the salaries of the 
rest An improvement was soon appaient In 1841, out of 299,077 acres sold, 
only 2,503 had been under cultivation , at the end of 1842 there were more than 

20.000 cultivated, and that with an increase m the population from 14,600 to 

17.000 souls Unfortunately for the colony the mother country was not willing 
to take over the rest of the old burden of debt Grey was neither able nor willing 
simply to break with the existing financial methods, he issued bills drawn on the 
home government, but only a smaU part of them were paid This caused ill-feel- 
ing m South Australia, where the financial crisis reached its height m 1843 
Meanwhile the situation grew more tolerable, as rich vems of copper were dis- 
covered and worked Erom that time, South Australia has developed regularly 
with a few triflmg fluctuations, easily explicable fiom the youth of the under- 
taking The population amounted in 1848 to 38,600 whites, against 3,700 natives , 
the trade, m 1839 only £427,000, reached in 1849 the sum of £888,000, of which 
£504,000 came from exports Even the incomings grew on a corresponding scale , 
after 1845 they not only covered the oiitgomgs, but furmshed a considerable 
surplus 

The term of office of George Giey, so fraught with blessings for South Aus- 
tralia, ended m 1845 It was his fortune alwaj's to be placed m a position wheie 
a keen sight and a tight grip were necessaij , for he was then removed to New 
Zealand The history of his unimportant successors is featureless except for the 
efforts of the colonists to wm political sell-government When the colony was 
founded, the English government had intended to give it a constitution so soon as 
the number of inhabitants reached fifty thousand In 1842, when the system of 
commissioners was abohshed, a council of eight members, four of whom were offi- 
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cials, and four colonists selected by the governor, was placed under the governoi 
In spite of the growing prosperity of South Austialia, some years had yet to elapse 
before the home government would make any fuither concession, although the in- 
terests of the colonists were insufficiently represented by the new mstitution It 
then happened that in 1849 the population, contrary to expectation, amounted to 
fifty-two thousand The government kept faith, and, in 1850 South Australia 
became a recognised colony On August 20, 1851, a council of twenty-foui mem- 
bers met for the first time , of these, two-thirds were elected by the colonists, eight 
(but of these only four might be officials) were nominated by the governor 

C The Colonies in the Second Hxlf .oe the Nineteenth Century 

(a) The Beatowid of Self-goiei iiment — The favourable and rapid development 
of the youngei Austialian colonies m the second half of the “ foities ” had fosteied, 
among those English statesmen who weie mteiested in the colonies, the idea that 
the same measure of self-government should be granted them that New South 
Wales had enjoyed smce 1842 Van Diemen’s Land and Poit Phillip, which 
weie in a position to meet then outgoings entirely fiom their own resources, had 
the foiemost claim to the independent control of theu revenues, but South 
Austialia also was rapidly approaching this same consummation Western Aus- 
tralia alone lagged behind In 1847 these ideas took some tangible shape Eail 
Grey, then secretary of state for war and the colonies, openly expiessed to the 
goveinoi of New South Wales his mtention of gianting to the young colonies 
the constitution of 1842 , in fact he wished to take a further step, and to establish 
m all Australian colonies, by the side of the legislative council, an upper house, 
whose members should bo diawn from the town communities Since a vigorous 
protest against the last two heads of the plan was raised in Austialia, he abandoned 
them, but put the matter before the committee of the pi ivy council foi trade and 
foreign plantations As the result of theu delibeiations the committee recom- 
mended the introduction of a constitution, modelled on that of New South 
Wales, foi Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia, and Poit Phillip, which lattei was 
to be separated from New South Wales The elaboration of details was to be en- 
trusted to the various parliaments , but the committee expressed their expectation 
that the customs duties and excise would at first require to be admmisteied by the 
British pailiament At the same time the committee advised the mtroduotion 
of a uniform tariff for all the colonies The bill which was drafted m accoi dance 
with the suggestions of the committee became law on August 5, 1860, undei the 
title, “ An Act for the better government of her Majesty’s Australian Colonies," 
Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia, and Victoria (hitherto Port Phillip) received 
the constitution recommended by tlio committee, Westein Austialia had the 
prospect of obtaining it so soon as it was able to defiay the costs of its civil 
administration Every piopiictoi of laud of the value of XlOO, wiio was at least 
twenty-one years of age, had the franchise, as had e\eiy one who occupied a house 
or rented a farm of the annual value of XlO The customs and excise were 
settled on the understanding that the colonial governments decided theu amount , 
but no differential duties weie to be imposed At the same time goods intended 
for the use of English troops weie not dutiable, and existing commeicial contracts 
were not to be prejudiced 
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The first step toward the federation of the Austialian colonies, winch has jiist 
been completed (see p 296), was taken by Earl Grey, when, after the introduction 
of the new constitution, he nominated the goveinoi of New South Wales to be 
^oveinoi-geneial of the foui colonies, New South Wales, Victoiia, Tasmania, and 
South Auatiaha Giey had only wished to give visible exinession to the idea of 
identity of interests, but, since he compelled the heads of the last thiee colonies 
to consult not only the colonial office, but also the goveinor-geiieial, that is to 
say, the governor of New South Wales, he reduced the position of those three to 
that of a vice-governor The mdependent spurt and the uuitual jealousy of the 
colonies auguied no permanence to such an anangement The Victoiians showed 
their contempt for the dignity of the goveinor-geneial by voting then own governor 
a salary of £7,000, oi £2,000 more than was received by his superior In 1S55 a 
governor was at the head of every colony, and although at Sydney the goveinoi up 
to 1861 bore the additional title of governor -general, it did not cany with it any 
real power 

With the act of August 5, 1850, the chief step toward the alteiation of tiro 
constitution of the Australian colonies was taken , but it did not signify any fanal 
settlement It is true that the leceipts from the customs woie guaranteed to tire 
colonies, but they were still collected by officials nominated fioiii England Again, 
the profits from the sale of the crown lauds were not entirely at the disposal of 
the Australians, since half was applied bj the mother oouutiy to the cncuuiagenient 
of emigration Fmally, the nommation of the liighei officials rested completel} with 
the home government A general agitation against the retention of these poveis was 
laised directly aftei the introduction of the new constitution Absolute self-govoin- 
ment, without any lestiiotions, was demanded, and the English gu\ciument did not 
(delay to concede this clamorous demand Tlie moving cause of this concession was 
by no means mere philanthropy, but in the first place the feai of eutiiely alienating 
the mass of the Austialian population by a refusal of these pioposals Eioin the 
very fiist this population had been undisciplmed and deteried bj notliiug , and nov , 
since m consequence of the discoveiies of gold, the stream of mouilly undesiiable 
immigrants had been enoimously swollen, it had developed inoie unpleasant 
■chaiacteiistics, of which the disputes m the camps with the autlioiities gave daily 
fresh proof Another reason was that the CTimeau Wai had complicated the 
European situation and left the mother couiitiy little time for the discussion 
of colonial affaus The result was that in April, 1851, the entire management of 
the customs was put mto the hands of the colonies, in the following yeai the 
apphcation of the proceeds of the diggers’ licenses was entrusted to them, and at 
the same time it was left to their discietionto biuig before the English goveininont 
their further wishes as to the completion of the constitution At the end of 1854, 
the colonies submitted their propositions to the government Those of South 
Australia and Tasraania received the royal assent at once, while those of Victor la 
nud New South Wales were reserved to he confiimed by act ot jiai hament, on the 
gioimd that they involved concessions which the ciown by itself was poweile'>b to 
make. The confirmation of pailiament was granted, alter some slight amendments 
had been made, ui the 3eai 3855 

The contents of the new constitutions may be briefly lecapitnlatcd as follovs 
The most essential uinovation, which is common to all four colouieb, is the transition 
irom the single-chamber system to the dual-chamber sj stem By the side of the 
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former legislative couneil, which is lieiicefoith the first chamber or upper house, 
comes in each case an assembly, oi lowei house In New South Wales the foimer 
consisted of twent} -one members nominated by the ciown foi life, while the lower 
house, acooiding to the scheme, numbered fifty-four representatives, who were 
chosen fiom the well-to-do classes of electors possessing a ceitam mcome At the 
piesent day the numbei of members of tlie iippei house is uulunited, while that of 
the lower house amounts to one hundred and twenty-five , these are elected for 
tluee yeais The council of Victoiia compiised, aftei the law of 1855, thiity (at 
the piesent day forty-eight) members, the assembly, seventy-five (now ninety- 
five) , both houses are elective in this colon} The members hold office foi six 
and three jeais In South Austialia the council nominated by the crown consisted 
of twelve, the assembly, elected by votes, comprised thiity-six members, but in 
1856 votmg was introduced for the upper house also, and the numbei of its mem- 
bers was fixed at eighteen The number m the upper house latei was raised to 
twenty-four (tor twelve years), and in the lower house to fifty-four members 
(elected for tliiee years), who were well paid In 1902, however, fiom motives of 
economy, the number of representatives was lowered to eighteen and forty-two. 
In Tasmania, finall}'-, the council has always numbered eighteen, and the assembly 
thii'ty-seven lepiesentatives, who are all elected 

In each colony there is a goveinoi, nominated by the ciown, but paid by the 
colony Tire usual term of office is six years, and the salary varies fiom £3,500 in 
Tasmania, to £7,000 in New South Wales The governor exeicises the royal 
pierogative of meicy in his colony, convokes, prologues, and dissolves the legis- 
lature, contiols the patronage of the public services, and foims the colonial 
cabmet Ills position with legaid to the legislature and the cabinet is that of a 
constitutional sovereign But his power is also limited by the instructions winch 
he receives fiom the colonial office His assent is necessary to all colonial 
legislation , but a bill which has received his assent, though it is then provisionally 
enforced as law, may be disallowed by the colonial office It would not be possible 
to discuss within the limits of our space the question as to the real influence 
which the governor exeicises m viiLue of these legal poweis But one or two of the 
recent appomtments to Australian goveinoiships have been of a nature to sug- 
gest that the home government legaids the governor in the light of an ornamen- 
tal appendage, and that, if differences of opinion arise between an Austialian 
colony and the mother cuuntrj', the goveinoi ’s pait m anauging a settlement will be 
insignificant The telegraph has given a wondeiful impetus to centralisation 

The constitutional position of the colonies and their inhabitants toward the 
mother countiy, is peculiar The parliaments, according to the form proposed by 
themselves, are called “Paihaments of the King,” in whose name they pass their 
laws biudmg the Austrahan subjects of his Biitanmc Majesty The colomsts in 
fact enjoy to the fullest extent aU the rights and jirivilegea of a British citizen 
without paying one penny to England, which only expresses her suzeramty by the 
fact that English law holds good m A ustralia, so far as it has not been superseded 
by local legislation 

The highest executive officials are the mmisters, whose numbei varies fiom six 
m Tasmania to nine in New South Wales Since they are alwajs chosen from 
the parliamentary majorities they change very quickly , betweert 1856 and 1876, 
in Yictoria eighteen, in New South Wales seventeen, m South Australia tsventy- 
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nine diffeient mmisteis have been at the head of affaus On the othei hand theie 
IS this compensatoiy advantage, that nieiuhei'; ot the most vaned piofessions obtain 
posts as mimsters, and then often display gieat ability in the adnimisiiatiou of 
affaus 

(h) TJ) e Discoi cnes of Gold — The solution of tlie constitutional f|uestiQn would 
certainly not have been so quickly leached, had not all the conditions in Australia 
at the beginning of the “fifties” been suddenly and ladically alLeied by the dis- 
covery of iioh gold fields in vaiious distiicts Gold had been already found during 
the constuiction ot the road over the Blue Mountains (1814 , see page fid) Tire 
government had hushed up the disco\ei> hom fear that it would be unable to 
control the excitement which would assuiedly be caused by its imblication 
Various rumours of gold mines had ciopped up lateyhut the> had not found imioh 
cieclence It was only when the opening of the Caliloinian gold niines in 1848 
had attracted the attention of the world and had caused a legulai nugiation of 
gold diggeis to those paits, that serious attention was paid to the piecious nielal 
in Australia An Aiistialiau blaoksniith, Hargiaies, who had spent some years m 
Califoinia, carefully exammecl the niountams neai Bathurst, iii I'chruaiy, 18d, 
and on the 12th of that month he found quantities of alluvial gold in Lewes Pond 
Cieek This disooveiy did not leraam a seciet as the foiiuei had The whole 
continent laug with the news, and by May dense crowds of colonists weie flocking 
to the place A few weeks later gold m as also found neai Balldiat in Viotoua , 
then in Octohei also neai Mount Alc.vandei, noith of Melbourae A few moutlis 
latei the veins of gold at Bendigo to the south weie also discoveied In Queens- 
land, gold was not found until 1858, aud in Western Australia not until 1888- 
1887 

The effect of these discoveiies upon tlie woild was indesoiibahle In tlie fiist 
place tbe whole population of Australia caugbt the gold fevei Eveiy man w liu 
■could work or move, whether labouiei, seaman, or clerk, lushed to the gold wash- 
uigs The old settlements weie so emyitied of then luhahiLants that Melboiune 
foi a long tune had only one policeman available South Australia piudiiced the 
impiession of a countiy inhabited mciely by women and childien The situation 
was the same m Tasmania aud even in Hew Zealand Atteiwaid, when tlie new^s 
of the discoveues leaohed Ameiiea and the Old Woild, a new wave of immigiauLs 
flooded the coiuitiy, and the whole overflow of the population streamed to the 
gold fields Undei these ciicnmstances the population of Aiistialia lapidlj in- 
creased In Yictoiia, wheie the influx was the gieatest, the population had uum- 
beied 70,000 souls m July, 1851 , nine mouths latei that number was livmg on the 
gold fields alone, and m 1861 the whole population of the colony amounted to 
541,800 souls Hew South Wales then lecknued 358,200 mlialutants , South 
Austialia 126,800, Tasmania 90,200, Queensland had 34,800, and Western Aus- 
tialia 15,600 This use in the ftgiiies of the poprdation wras enuouiaging to the 
economic development of the colonies, hut it put the government which w as sud- 
denly confronted with these occiuiences in a veiy difficult position The exodus 
of civil servants fiom their recently cieated posts was so univeisal that the 
administiation threatened to come to a standstill Ralaiies weie doubled, liut to 
110 piiipose, the attraction of tlie gold fields was too potent Tlie giaemoi of 
YicLoiin found huusell finally compelled to apply to England foi a legimout of 
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suldieis, who could not iim awuA uilhout hemo liable to a couit-umitial The 
government offices weie at the same time Idled bj two hnndied pensioned piison 
waideis, biought ovei fiom England The government was soon faced b} anothei 
class of difficulties aiising fiom its legal position towaid the new buiiich of indus- 
tiy Accoiding to the view of tlie legal adiiseis of the goveiiimeut all inmes of 
pi ecious metals, whethei on mown land oi piivate piopeity, belonged to the down 
They advised the goveinois, theiefoie, to piolubit gold mining absolutely, in oidei 
not to disturb the j)eaceiul development of the colonies Undei the pievading 
conditions this counsel was as biipeilluous as it was foolish, since the means at the 
disposal of the authoiities weie ahsolutely insufficient to eufoice it Sii tJliailes 
Eitaioy, the goveinoi of blew South Wales, cuuteuted liiuiseli with issiimo a pio- 
clamation, as soon as the fiist hud of gold was puldiel) auuouucod, winch only 
peimitted gold mining on ciowu laud on payment of a fixed piospccLing tax of 
tliiitt shillings a month, and on the discoven of lock gold claimed fui the gov- 
ernment ten pel cent of the pioeeeds of woikiug the i|uaitz 

This oidei naturally met with little lesponse fmm the gold diggeis, however 
much m othei lespects it was calculated to aid the development of the colony by 
increasing the public lesourees It is tiiie that they agieed to it in New South 
Wales, wlieie the political situation had not been so Moleutly distuibed, but not 
so in Victoiia, wheie the goieinoi had also adopted the enactment of Sydney 
Foi one thing, the government was not so fiiinly established theie as in the mothei 
colony , and Victoiia had also iecei\ecl a veiy high peiceutage of the loughest and 
most lawless people as new membeis of the population Not evety one of them 
was so foitunate as to find gold , they could not pay the high fee, and began to agi- 
tate, fiist, against the amount of the impost, secondly, against the institution itself 
The ill-feelmg was soon uiiiveisal, not only m the gold fields, hut also in the old 
settlements and towns The jiievaleut idea was that the apphoation of the laige 
sums deiived fiom the licenses and imposts meiely to the payment of the costs of 
the admimstiation did not meet the luteiests of the population, and that the s) s- 
tem should be changed A leductiou of the tax did not satisfy anybody , on the 
contiaiy, distuibances in the camps became moie and moie fiequeut A niiirdei 
had been committed m Octobei, 1854, ni Eureka camp near Ballaiat The feeble 
police foice made some blnndeis in following up the case, and consequently dis- 
turbances broke out among the gold diggeis, which were soon aimed at the hated 
prospecting license , and finally, when the governor had sent all the troops at his 
disposal mto the riotous distiict, a legulai battle was fought on December 3d 
between thuty gold diggeis and a body of soldieis Out of the one hundred and 
twenty iioters who weie capUiied, the ringleaders weie sent to Melbomme to be 
tiled, but there was no comt to be found which, m spite of the overwhelming evi- 
deuce of guilt, would pronounce a \eidict agamst them 

The tax question was only settled m 1855 A gold diggei’s license, costing 
one pound foi the yeai, was sulistituted foi the monthly piospoctmg tax, which was 
abolished In older to cover the loss of lereuue to the colonial exchequei, an 
export duty of half a mown on every ounce of gold was imposed This wise meas- 
uie laid the imposts piimaiily on the successful gold diggei, a policy which secuied 
a good leception foi the law and satisfied all paities Before the end of the year 
the governor of Victoria was able to lepoit to London that quiet pievailed m every 
camp 
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view, other colonies followed this example The small settlers were benefited 
eveiywhere, while the piivileges of the laige estates were ouitailed, the former, 
foi example, received m New South Wales the light to select foi themselves 
homesteads and faims of a definite small size on the still iinsmveyed pasture 
giounds The economic stiuggle, which was waged so vigorously by both parties 
half a century ago, under the effect of the now stimulus given by the discovery of 
gold, has continued to the present day, with less violence, perhaps, but with moie 
obstinacy, and the large landed pioprietois are still the object of attack It is 
true, they offer a bold resistance, but the small farmer (“selector ” oi “cockatoo 
farmer” ) during the last few decades, has steadily secured new advantages, which 
are not always confined to a change m the letter of the law Smce 1890 the 
tendency to encourage the small man is so great that, for the purpose of acquu'mg 
laud, advances are made to him at a low rate of mterest which are lefused to 
others 

The advance in the population of Australia m the last half century is of great 
interest We have alieady called attention (p 289) to the enormous growth 
directly produced by the discovery of gold m the southeastern colonies, when we 
gave the number of the mhabitants m 18G1 The late of moiease m the follow- 
ing yeais is, as might be expected, not so rapid, but, apait from the last twenty 
years, it has attamed a height which, m view of the great Ameiican competition, 

IS quite astounding, In 1861 the mainland and Tasmania contained between 
them 1,167,695 white inhabitants, on January 1, 1900, the numbei had mcieased 
to 3,756,894 , in barely four decades, theiefoie, it has been more than tripled The 
chief share in this increase is due to the immigiation, which has been paiticulaily 
large from Great Britain Between 1853 and 1890, 1,374,422 persons emigrated 
fiom the British Isles, half of whom were assisted by money giants from the 
respective colonies This emigiation has natuially dimmished m consequence of 
the great industrial depiession at the beginnmg of the “ nineties ” In fact, in 
Victoiia and South Australia the tendency has been towaid emigiation, so that 
the morease of the population there is only due to the excess of biiths over deaths 

Tins excess of births is lessening from year to year , partly because of the bad 
times for trades and mdustiies, which disastiously affect the number of marriages, 
but partly also fiom a cause involving more serious issues for the futuie of the 
contment, which makes the Austrahan statesmen regard this futme with serious 
apprehension This is the physical and mental degeneration of the white race 
on the sod of Aiistialia (p 243) Its causes are looked for m the peinicious 
effects of the climate and of the purely English diet, consisting of animal food, 
which IS unsuitable to a hot country However this may be, the oiigmal physique 
of the settler has altered for the worse , even the national morality has become 
less stiict Divorces are common occurrences, and the size of families is much 
reduced 

Immigration received a severe setback m 1890, when most of the colonies dis- 
continued the practice of aidmg any Biitish subjects desuous of emigiatmg This 
measure reflects the internal politicid condition of the colonies, m so fai as it 
clearly shows the great influence of the labour party, winch turned the scale almost 
everywhere It had, as may well be imagined, a stiong interest in keepmg up 
high wages, and stramed every nerve to check immigration With this object it f 
also considerably restricted or entirely stopped the immigration of coloured set- 
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tiers The International Congress of Workmen held at Brisbane, in May, 1899, 
and attended by delegates from Queensland, New Soutli Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, actually lesolyed on the exclusion of all foreigners from Aiistraha 

The contment was once plunged into great danger by this unduly pronounced 
confidence of its laboui party Toward the end of the “eighties ’’ the old antago- 
nism between the small farmer and the large landed proprietor, between work and 
capital, became so acute that it only needed a tiiflmg pretext to make the former 
light skirmishing blaze into a seiious battle The battle itself was only a trial of 
strength The conditions of existence m Australia have always been better than 
m any other civilized country, both as regards the height of wages, tlie cheapness of 
food and land, and the length of the workmg hours The woikmeu then wished 
for a greater share in the regulation of labour, when the employers opposed this 
claim with all then power, the struggle broke out in 1890 The pietext for the 
opening of the campaign was the refusal of a shipowner to leiustate a discharged 
workman This led immediately to a strike on the part of the dock labouieis , and 
other trades followed suit The plan of the leaders of the agitation was to ciipple 
all the mdustries of the entire continent by a general strike , an imposing idea, 
but it proved impracticable Most of the woikmen had been well organised pie- 
viously, but the employers soon put themselves m an equally favourable position 
by oombmmg into large bodies , in addition to this, the non-organ ised workmen 
weie not under any compulsion to strike After many isolated stiikes capital was 
victor lous along the whole Ime 

Partly as a les ilt of the industiial fluctuations, partly m consequence of a move- 
ment which seems characteristic of agiicultural and pastoral colonies, an acute 
financial crisis spread oiei the whole contment in the jear 1893 Just as, half a 
century before, m New South Wales, South Austiaha, and Victoria, foolisli specu- 
lation m estates and land had brought the young colonies to the verge of ruin 
(p 264), so now a ooirespondmgly exaggeiated and abnoimal mdustiial develop- 
ment and a wild speculation in land and shares hi ought the whole continent into a 
dangerous position Even the most secuiely founded undertakings began to totter 
At the present day, although only a shoit interval has elapsed, tliere are few traces 
visible of this crisis m the antipodes Australia resembles the United States of 
America, in so far as it possesses an enormous wealth of natuial resources in pio- 
portion to its population An efficient remedy for industrial depression is supplied 
not only by the gold and the othei valuable mmeitils, hut also by the feilility of 
much of its soil and the admiiable climate , the startling lapidity with which its 
exports of meat and fiuit have doubled and redoubled is the Lest proof of this 

The mam mdustries of Australia have always been stock bieediug, mming, and 
agriculture, manufactures are in compaiison ummpoitant The giowth of stock 
breeding is inegular, but encouraging on the whole In spite of the gieatly dimin- 
ished number of cattle and sheep m New South Wales and Queensland, owing to 
the long-contmued droughts of the last few yeais, Austiaha and Tasmania contam 
nearly 100,000,000 head of stock (cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs) The export of 
wool amounts to more than a million bales, and the export of preserved meat, buttei, 
apd cheese brings many mUhou pounds annually into the countiy 

The improvement in agricultuie is less marked The greatest hmdiances to 
this are the extreme dryness of climate, which has already been often mentioned, 
and then the periodical recurience of extraordmar}'- droughts Of the 1,900,000,000 
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acies which Aiistiaha and Tasmania contain, about 112,000,000 at the piesent day 
have been sold and 700,000,000 rented, while appioximately 1,100,000,000 acies aie 
as j-et unused, oi will remain permanently useless It is a stiikmp; pioot of the 
piopoitionate size of the various mdustiies that of these 812,000,000 acres of 
seiviceable land barely 7,500,000 aie available for agiieultuie, all the lest of that 
vast amount is at present only good toi stock rearing This immense dispiopuition 
has often caused anxiety to the Australians, and it is not without good reason tliat 
facilities have been given to the pooiei classes to acqiiue land anywheie In view 
of the lecmimg droughts and what is technically termed the ctfcMue system of 
cultivation, successful efforts have been made to regulate the water supply by 
artesian wells, irrigation canals, and dams Tire adoption of rational methods of 
field faimmg and rotation of crops is more and moie felt to be as much a necessity 
for Australia as for Horth America The same remark applies generally to the 
long-neglected science, forestry 

The most important mdustry next to stock breedmg is mining, notwithstanding 
that it has now been earned on foi fifty years, and that the system of woikmg has 
been careless It is true that, in the old gold-minmg centres of Victoria, Kew 
South Wales, and Queensland, the easy process of gold washing has long been 
impossible, on the contrary, the auriferous ore must be brought up fiom a gi’eat 
depth But these colonies aie still pioductive, although since 1899 they have been 
nearly overtaken by Western Australia The output of gold fiom the lattei colony 
amounted mthat year to £6,260,000 sterling, while that of the othei thiee together 
was £8,250,000 The total yield of gold from Australia and Tasmania reached in 
round figures £15,000,000 steilmg The growth m the output of other minerals is 
less strikmg, but of an importance for the prosperity of the colonies which must not 
be underestimated Copper, in consequence of the mcreased demand due to the spi ead 
of eleotiotechnics, has been mmed on a steadily giowmg scale, and the same 
remark applies to silver and tin. The wealth of Australia m coal has proved an 
important factor m the development of the railway system, as also of the mines 
and manufactures, which latter are stdl m tlieir infancy The coal not only 
supplies the home demand, but is already exported to South and West Asia and to 
Ameuca The iron industry alone m Aiistialia has not yet shown a oonesponding 
progress, notwithstandmg the enormous extent of the deposits of iron ore, which 
might profitably be worked, 

{^) Eduoatwnal Progress . — In the second stage of their development the 
Australian colonies followed the policy of raismg money on loans with such con- 
sistency and success that few countries have now a larger debt m propoition to 
their population This has been of great benefit to the culture of the people The 
large sums which flowed into the country from these loans placed the government 
m a position to do more than meet material leqmrements and to attend to the 
spiritual and intellectual welfaie of then subjects 

The numeious leligious sects receive no assistance from the government, hut 
each provides foi the needs of its own membeis On the other hand, the orgamsa- 
tion and improvement of pnmary education has long filled a large space in the 
programmes of the governments Before 1880 there were two classes of schools 
The "national schools" were immediately subject to State control, there were 
also voluntary schools (these were particularly numerous in New South Wales'), 
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which weie cunducted by four denommations, the Chuidi of England, the Piesbv- 
teiians, the Wesleyans, and the Eoman Catholics, but received suppuit tiom 
the State In 1880 the schools became undenominational and, in their elementary 
blanches, compulsory The school fees were at hist only remitted to pool peisons, 
but later they were abolished altogether fin Victoria this refoim had been passed 
in 1872) 

The organisation of higher education has moved more slowly , the present state 
ot affairs is, however, satisfactorj There are a laige number of grammar schools, 
collegiate schools, and colleges which, like the voluntarj schools of the past, aie 
m the hands of private individuals oi religious societies Of late i earns the State 
has founded similar mstitiitious There are at present three Au&tialiaii~uuiveisi- 
ties, at Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide In Tasmania one was founded at 
Hobait in 1892, but for the time being it is meielr an examining bod\ The 
degrees granted by the universities aie recognised as eriiml to those obUuned m 
English umveisities, and are open to women Lastly, the learned societies m the 
capitals, which in oiganisation and titles are closely modelled on coiiesponding 
English bodies, are connected with the umveisities, and promote the expiouition ot 
the country and scientific studies generally 

The press shows a less encouiagmg development The number of its oigans is 
consideiable, — they amount to a thousand, it peiiodicals are included, — but on the 
whole they do not stand high External tpiestions are treated super ficialp, with- 
out any grasp of the economic and political situation , home affairs on the contiaiy 
aie discussed in great detail 

( 7 ) The Mxhtury Pontion — The Aiistialian colonies have on the whole 
always roaintamed good relations with the mother countiy (cf p 218) Even m 
tlie antipodes theie is a complete feeling of sympathy and union between the 
settlei and his kinsfolk m England Never theless there have been occasional 
disputes, quarrels, and misundeistandmgs Viotuiia, for example, keenlj leseuted 
the inteiference of England in the home aftaiis of the colony in 1869, eonseipient 
on an appeal of the Eoyal Colonial Institute to all the colonies to attend a 
confeienoe foi the purpose of putting the relations between the mother coiiutiy and 
the colonies on a satisfactory footing The language of Victoria was then veiy 
confident and menacmg, let it did not prevent the ncli colony from continuing to 
enjoy the protection of the troops paul foi by the mother country, although, as 
long before as 18G2, the English parliament had advised that all colonies should, 
on receiving self-government, he left to defend their own hearths and homes It 
was not until 1870 that England withdrew her troops, not only from Victoiia, but 
from the whole of Australia, which now hist realised how helplessly it lay expcjsed 
to an attack from outside, and how exjiensive it would ho to provide its own 
system of defence 

The formation of a colonial aimv and uavv, 111 the tiist place doubdess from 
financial reasons, was slow ui coming It began, and this is a point woith noticuJg, 
at the moment when the mtemal pohtical development of the oldei colomes ended, 
and when the fii.st attempt was made to expand beyond the holders of the cou- 
t, in put, In addition to the Eiench, who aie still as feared as they were a centuiy 
ago, the Germans !>> their effoits at coloiu«atioii have caused considerable anxiety 
to the Austialians, and have awakened the feelmg of "ucessity foi military 
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piepaiatiOBS At the piesent da} cvei} colon} liab it*? own small standiug aum, 
and some thousands of militia and solunteeis This foice has not }eL had aii} op- 
poituuit}’ of actne seiMce in its own countiy oi in the Pacihc t)n the othei 
hand New South Wales in 1885 sent ,sl\ huiidied men to help the uiothei countiy 
in the Sudan War (Vol III, p 561), and seieial thousand men of the Austialian 
militia took pait in the Boei Wai in 1900 These local levies, insignificant in 
numbei and cleficient in militaiy discipline, could not cope with a vigoioiis attack 
fioin a foieign enemy Austialia,in this lespect finds heiself m the same position 
as the United States of Ameiica, which lattei, howevei, have the piotectiou of a 
stioiig navy available The gieat continent in the Pacific, pooiei in money and 
men, has not yet obtamed a fleet of efiective fighting powei It is tiiie that each 
of the sepaiate colonies possesses one oi two waislups, but these, fioui want of 
any combmation in niimbeis or tactics, pioduce the impiession of a mihtai} play- 
thing rather than of a fighting implement of serious Value, and aie insufficient to 
defend the vast extent of coast Ime Conscious of tins defect, though idtimately 
at the suggestion of England, Australia made an agieement in 1887 with the 
mother coimtry, in virtue of which the latter foimed for the colonies the “ Austia- 
lian Auxiliaiy Squadiou” This fleet, which consists of five twm-sciew ciuiseis 
and two gunboats, is supplied, mamied, and commanded by England, hut kept up 
b} the colonies They pay foi it ^6126,000 annually, besides five pei cent interest 
on the cost of the floatmg mateiial The agieement came mto foice in 1891, when 
the squadron appeared m the Pacific, Sydney bemg its headquarters At the same 
time England maintams a special squadion m Australian wateis, the cost of which, 
as Moutz Schanz temaiks, constitutes the only expense which Australia imposes 
upon the Biitish ezchequei 

In Older to stiengtheu the defence of the coast, but also to complete the line of 
British naval and mihtaiy outposts lound the woild, a numhei of the Austialian 
seapoits have been fortified or made mto naval harbours , thus, Bnshaue, Sydney, 
Melhoiune, Adelaide, Launceston, and Ilobait. 

(S) Tlie Complehon of the Intei'ml Development and the first Oversea Expansion 
— The giant of full self-government to the Austialian colonies m the middle of the 
umeteeuth ccntuiy, and the sepaialion of Ahctoiia as an independent colony fiom 
New South Wales, did not complete the oigam&ation and the external enlaigement 
of this colonial system Smee gold had been found m laige quantities in the 
district of Moieton Bay in 1858, at the petition of the inhabitants this also was 
sepaiated from New South Wales and, imdei the name of Queensland, was provided 
with the same self-government as the eldei sistei colomes The legislative 
council contams forty-one members nominated by the ciown, the assembly 
seventy-two membeis elected for thtee yeais Seven mmisters are associated with 
the governoi, who is nominated by the ciown. 

The giowth of Queensland has been as steady as that of most of the other 
colomes The year 1866 brought diought and gieat moitality among the cattle, 
involving the ruin of many bnsmesses and private mdmdiials , the financial ciisis 
also, at thebeginmng of the "mneties," stmek the colony with gieat foice But 
m spite of these blows the population has giown compaiatively lapidly and pios- 
pent} has mcieased The nnmhoi of inhabitants, which in 1861 haidly amounted 
to 35,000, had reached 147,000 m 1873, on January 1, 1900, it amounted to 
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51:2,604 bouls Tliib giowlli, which is pimcipallj due to laige immigialion, has 
been much helped by the polic} adopted since 1871 of subsidwmg the immigiauts 
The iich gold faelds, of which some twentj-five aie bemg woiked at the pieseut 
day, atti acted laige multitudes The immense size of Queensland, stietchmg 
thiougli eighteen degiees of latitude, and the consequent vaiietj' of mdustiies (m 
the sparsely peopled noith all the tiopical pioduets aie giowu, while in the 
densely inliabited south the ciops of the temperate zone are cultivated) led some 
yeais ago to the idea of its division into two piovinces ivith sepaiate governments, 
but a common ceutial administiation The twentj-fiist degiee of soiithein lati- 
tude was suggested as the boundaiy hue 

Western Austraha was the last of the Australian colonies to reeene self- 
government The system of transportation was in force there iintd the jear 1S6S 
Its discontinuance did not alter the relations to the mothei coimtry The yeai 
1870 saw the introduction of a legislative council composed of membeis paitly 
nominated, paitly elected , but it was not until October 21, 1890, that the pievious 
Clown colony ]omed the lanks of the otliei colonies on equal teims Its council 
contams twenty-four members, the assembly foity-foui, aU of whom are elected 
The development of Western Austiaha has only quite lately been more rapid, 
since large gold fields of great extent were discovered in 1887 The population, 
numbeiiug m 1881 barely tlmty thousand souls, has mcieased, almost entuely 
tluough immigration, to nearly two hundred thousand The mteinal development 
of the colonies was eailv accompanied by the eftbit to spread the powei of Aus- 
tialia beyond the limits of the continent This was noticeable as far liaok as 1869 
m the openmg of the Fiji question (vide p 310), hut no leal ovoisea expansion 
took place hefoie 1883 Notwithstanding the position of New Guinea in the 
immediate vicmit) of Australia, neitliei the colonies noi England itself had ever 
showed any mclmation to acqiuie teriitory there It was only about the middle 
of the “ seventies,” when lumoius of Germany’s mteutions on the immense island 
were life, that the Australians lemembeied its pioximity, and New South Wales 
suggested offhand the mcorporation of that pait of New Gumea winch was not 
subject to Dutch suzeiamty England assented, on the stipulation that the Aus- 
tralians bore the cost of administration , that they lefused The question, however, 
was still discussed m Austialia, and when the Germans really threatened to take 
steps, the premier of Queensland, on Ins own lesponsibihty, declaied that he had 
taken possession of the eastern poition of the island in March, 1883 England 
then shrunk from placing the destmy of so large a teiiitoiy m the hands of the 
small population of Queensland, although the Austialian Colonial Coiifeieuce m 
Deeembei was m favour of the acquisition Meanwhile Germany actuallj took 
possession of the noith of the island, and England was obliged to content heiself, 
on November 6, 1884, with the southeast alone At the present day Biitish New 
Gumea is an English crown colony, and Queensland, New South Wales, and 
I Victoria contribute a fixed sum yearly toward the cost of admmistiatiou , its ad- 
ministrator communicates with the English colonial office thiough the agency of 
the governor of Queensland 

Eegarded fiom the Australian standpomt, this first step toward an international 
policy maiks a failure The colonies have always felt it to he so , to the present 
day the tone of their piess is, on the whole, anti-Geiman They have not attempted 
any fm-thei practical realisation of their colonising dieams Biitish New Gumea 
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may be considered an appanage of Qaeensland, fai distant Pitcairn, Loid Howe 
Island, and, since 1896, Norfolk Island stand in the same lelatiou to New South 
Wales , that is the entiie tiansmanne territory All the inoie stiongly during the 
last two decades have signs been shown of an effoit to influence m favoiii of Aus- 
tralia that part of the Biitish foreign policy which touches the veiy extended sphere 
of Austiahan mteiests , thus in the Samoa question (p 324) England could not 
meet the wishes of Geimany and the United States of Ameiica, simply because 
Australian mteiests would piesumably be prejudiced by so domg The cry for a 
“greater Austialia ” is already imging in men’s ears 

(e) The Steps towaid Fcdei ation — Tho idea of a political union of all the 
Australian colonies is as old as the effoits foi expansion As fai back as the begm- 
nmg of the “ fifties ” a umveisal Aiistialian parliament was proposed m order to 
settle the question of taiiffs, the house of loids, howevei, rejected the bill There 
was, besides, in Australia itself, both then and latei, little feeling m favour of such 
fedeiatioii It was only m 1871, aftei the establishment of a Mlveuin in Canada, 
that the idea of such a union found strong suppoit in Australia There was, how- 
ever, a diflioulty m the way The most piactical step toward taiifl federation 
would be that individual colonies should come to agieements for reciprocal reduc- 
tion of the duties on goods impoited from one to the other The colonial office 
has always upheld the piinciple that one part of the empire should not be allowed 
to diffeientiate between the lest m its taiiff regulations It was, theiefoie, inti- 
mated that no partial customs union would be sanctioned by the mother oountiy , 
but that a scheme for a customs union of all the colonies would be favourably con- 
sidered This was an mtelligible point of view , but it may be criticised as showing 
a want of faith m the future 

At length, m 1873, under the first mmistry of W E Gladstone, the colonies 
obtamed then point, that the prohibition agamst differentiated taiitts should be re- 
moved. From that date the several colomes were fiee to give each othei specially 
favouiable tariffs, oi to isolate themselves Uniformity of taiiffs was obligatory 
when dealing with England or foreign States This measure was hardly moie than 
a step toward the desned goal Greater unanimity among the individual colonies 
was necessary before that goal could be reached It was not until 1884, after the 
encroachment of Germany upon the Australian sphere of mteiests, that a further 
step was taken This time it was decided to form a “ federal council,” which 
should discuss the common mteiests of Australia, without inteifeimg m the affairs 
of the several colonies But although the majority of the colonies were lepiesented, 
and the council actually held some sittings, no results ensued 

At tho mstance of Sir Henry Paikes, tho prime miuistei of New South Wales, 
a conference met m 1890 and 1891, fust m Melbourne, then m Sydney, at which the 
five Austiahan colomes, Tasmania, and New Zealand, were repiesented by then 
piemieis After long discussions, a “ bill to constitute the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia” was finally drafted, and after the colonial lepiesentatives had met for sev- 
eral successive years, it was adopted, though not without considerable alterations, by 
SIX out of the seven colonies, received the royal assent on July 9, 1900, and came into 
foice on January 1, 1901 The name of the new federation is the " Commonwealth 
of Austialia.” It comprises at present aU the Australian colomes and Tasmania , 
New Zealand has not yet joined it Accordmg to the constitution promulgated on 
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September 17, 1900, the legislative powei lestb with a governiiieut which consists 
of a governor-gencial, repiesenting the crown, a senate, and a house of lejjiesenta- 
tives The senate consists of six members foi each State, the house of lepieseu- 
tatives contams at present one member to every hfty thousand mhabitants, with a 
minimum of five membeis foi each State, so that accoidmg to the last census New 
South Wales has twenty-six seats, Victoria twenty-thiee, Queensland nme, South 
Australia seven, Tasmania and Western Austialia, hve seats each Tlie senate is 
elected for six years, the house of lepiesentatives for thiee jeais , but the lattci 
may be at any time dissolved by the go\ einoi -general The legislative powei s tif the 
federal government extend to customs duties and excise, public expenditiiie, tiade 
and quarantme, militaiy and naval defence, beside the settlement of dis] lutes between 
masters and workmen There is one power which calls foi special notice , it is tliat of 
settling the relations between the commonwealth and the islands of the Pacific The 
Pacific question is the one question of foreign policy by which the Aiisti.iluui col- 
onists feel that their mterests are immediately touched They are likelj , theiefoie, 
to put a high value on this power, while at the same time the ciowm is amply pro- 
tected agamst its abuse For every law passed by the commonwealth icipuies the 
assent of the crown, and can be lejectecl, withm a year of its acceptance by the 
Australian parliament, by the governor-general as repiesenting the crowm The 
highest court of justice is the high court of Australia , appeals fioni tins can he 
made to a court of appeal attached to the piivy council, in wdiich Canada, Soutli 
Africa, and India, aie each represented by one judge The Eail of Hopetoun was 
appointed fiist goveiuoi-geneial, but he resigned his office m May, 190d 

Smoe the new federal goveiument has come mto force, Austiaha has entered 
on a completely new stage of its chequered development The founding of the 
commonwealth is undoubtedly the most impoitant step in the histoiy of the con- 
tinent Even the subjects of his Britannic Majestj', who do not see any danger to 
the mtegrity of the empiie m the fedeiation of the colonies, cannot denj that the 
foieigu policy of the commonwealth will henceforth strike out wider and chstinctlj 
more independent paths The gieat importance of the Pacific (Jeean foi the history 
of maukmd, especially in the futuie, is beyond question (cf Yol I, p 598) Aus- 
tialia is faced by a histoiical future, if it even only half lealises the part it has to 
plaj , it will take a more energetic part in the Pacific than it has taken during the 
last decades The first indication of this new depaiture may be found m the pio- 
posal made by the premiers, that the federal goveiument should undertake the 
administration of British New Guinea For a long time certamly, the policy of 
Gieatei Austialia will be a Biitish policy , yet it is a question whether the change 
of geographical and economic conditions, such as will be effected by the completion 
of the Central American canal, will not he strong enough to shake the ancient 
loyalty, and to show to the policy of the new commonwealth paths which lie fai 
from the old direction and away from the interests of the mother country 

6 OCEANIA AS PAKT OF THE INHABITED WOIU.D 
A The Position, Si/e, and Distribution of the Islynd'^ 

From a geogiaphical point of view Oceania is a unique feature of the surface 
of the globe In the fust place it is of enormous si/e Fiom the Pedew Islands 
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lu the -west to Easter Island, or Sala y Gomez, m the east it stietches over 120 
ilegiees of longitude, that is to say, ovei fully a thud of the ciicumterence of 
the earth, and fiom Hawaii m the north to New Zealand in the south it coveis 
80 degiees of latitude , it resembles, therefore, m this lespect the giant continent 
of Asia, while with its entiie area of 27,000,000 sipaie miles it is ueaily halt as 
large again 

The distiibution of the “ world of islands ” within this enormous space is most 
uneven Speaking generally, the islands aie less densely clustered and smaller in 
size as one goes fiom west to east Melanesia indeed does not mclude many large 
islands, but it includes New Gumea, a country which is not only twice as laige as 
all the other islands of Oceama put together (320,000 squaie miles to 177,000 
squaie mdes), but represents the largest msular formation on the globe The 
Bismaick aichipelago and the Solomon group contam islands which in size 
fai exceed all the Micionesian and most of the Polynesian islands. New Cale- 
donia alone is m aiea twice as large as all the Polynesian islands put together, 
if Hawaii IS omitted (7,000 square mdes to 4,000 squaie miles) New Zealand, 
finally, winch m its formation cannot be separated from the island belt of Melane- 
sia, has almost exactly ten tunes the aiea of the whole Polj nesian realm of islands 
mcludmg Hawaii (106,000 squaie miles to 11,000 square miles) Melanesia, as 
a glance at the map will show, foims the inner of the two great belts of island 
groups, which cuive in a thin Ime round the contment of Austraha, while the 
outei belt contams all Micronesia and West Polynesia But between the island 
clusteis of Melanesia, m spite of then considerable area and their dense gioupmg 
on a naiiow peiiphei}', stretch broad expanses of sea How thinly scattered, then, 
must be the islets of Micronesia and Polynesia with their msignificant area, ovei 
the vast wateis of the ocean ' 

This isolation is the main feature m their distribution Our maps of the 
Pacifio are always on a veiy small scale and cannot brmg out this peculiarity The 
Caroline Islands, to give an mstance, do not mdeed appear on them as a dense 
cluster, but still show cleaily how close their interconnection is Inoludmg the 
Pelews they compuse foity-nme islands and atolls, whose total area is sue hun- 
dred squaie mdes, or, to give an English paiaUel, almost precisely the area of 
Monmouthshire This is certamly not much m itself, and how infinitely small 
ifc appears when distributed over the expanse of sea which is darned by the 
archipelago Sti etching ovei thiity-two degrees of longitude and nine degrees of 
latitude it almost piecisely covers the same area as the Mediteiranean, namely one 
himdied thousand squaie miles We aie theiefore dealing with magmtudes which 
piactically allow of no comparison, and aU the more so, smee of those six hundred 
squaie miles five islands, which, it may be remarked, are the only ones of non- 
cnrallmr f .iu,t (ir n, L-mt. in men iban riu -lIuuI- The '■•nail lem.ui'dei di-itnu- 
1 tCvl ',01 foit',-ii.'ii au Us, I't'idh iii-ng a lo c do Iciil ui ihe -oa whicli vnl’ 
Ll.cii aie-avv' ot one uiaiP mde htmalB (h'app,.ai in ihai lasi, wa-'c ot vaioi- 
I he ca-e the «ame wnli die maionlj of the Micionc-iau and Polvnesian au-hi- 
pch'goes Ihc'i d Ire d-str^buLion is n j1 so Gun a- ih.u ( i the CaioLiio IsLiiid-, 
sMl iho in--'gnd(ance o'- the h-ui mitmv m i“Oj'n.ai ison v, ah the •'ca is =ilnv n bv 
the fait duu th'-> .■'puni'inl'. in the - xlcenih ceniuiy cm-cd I'oi ion-, ol leai^ 
up ami u)\\u the south -I'li vi'lioui -ighuug moie than a few islands' and 
thooo only vhich ioimed pait of the densest clusters 
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This distribution of its homes over so vast a region has been of the greatest 
importance for the population of Oceania In the fiist place, it could only reacli 
its ultimate home by navigation, and, besides that, it was impossible to form 
and maintain any relations with neiglibouis by any other means of communi- 
cation One result of this was that the natives in geneial had attained a high 
degree of skill in seamanship at the time of the arrival of the Europeans, 
another that they showed a marvellous disregard of distances and a mobility 
most unusual among primitive races Not one among all the peoples of the 
earth can compare with the Oceanians in all these lespects The clumsy 
Melanesians, it is true, lemain in the background, but wheiecaii we find ships 
to compare m grace and seaworthiness with those of P0I3 nesia 01 Miciune&ia ? 
or voyages so extended as those of the Pacific races ? mid what piiniitive people 
can pomt to colonisation so wide and so effective as the Polynesian ? And 
it must be home m mmd that all these astoundmg peifoiniam es weie executed 
by races who knew nothing of iron until quite recent times, and wmxe lestncted to 
stone, wood, and shells 

B The Configuration of ihe Islanps 

The configuration of the islands m the South Sea has exeicised ns gieat 
an influence on the racial life as the geogiaphical disbubution and the sue 
Accoiding to the degree of then visibility from the open sea the lealm of islands 
IS divided into high (mainly volcanic) and low (or coial) islands Theie is 
no shaip local diffeientiation of the two groups witliiu the vast legion Some 
aichipelagoes mdeed, such as the Tuamotu, Gilbeit, and Maishall islands, are 
purely coral constiuctions , others again, like all the lemainmg gioups of East 
and West Polynesia, are high islands But, geneially speaking, the fact lemams 
that coraUme formations, whether flinging leefs or baiiiei leets, aie the constant 
featuie of the high islands This is also the case with the five high islands of the 
Carolines 

This peculiar arrangement, as well as the configiuation of the islands, has m 
vaiious points gieatly influenced the Oceanians and then Instoiical cvroliitiun 
In the fiist place the labour of the coial insects always iiici eases the size of 
the land This is most clearly seen in the atolls, the leef-buildiug capacity 
of those insects has pioducod the whole extent of those dwelling places foi man 
The activity of the corals, though less m itself, is moie vaiied 111 its effect m the 
case of the high islands suiromided by reefs. Fust, the beach is vvideued and thus 
the entire economic position of the islandeis is impioved The fertile delta of the 
Eewa on Vita Levu, as well as the stiips of shoie from half a mile to two miles 
bioad which border the Tahiti islands, lie on old leefs These themselvms aie, 
wheiever they occur, the best fishmg grounds, besides this, they always foim 
excellent harbours and chanueLs, — a most important point for seafarers like the 
Oceanians. The seamanship and bold navigation of this racial group has thus been 
markedly affected by the activity of dimmulive molluscb 

The great poverty of the islands as a whole has been an important factor m 
their history Erom a distance they appear like earthly Paradises, but on landmg 
the traveller finds that even the most picturesque of them offers little to man 
Barely one per cent of the surface of the coral islands is productive, m the 
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ma]ority of the larger volcanic islands, the fertile soil does not amount to more 
than a (^iiartei, or according to some authorities not more than an eighth, of the 
entile surface Theie is also often an entire lack of fresh water Under such 
circumstances the possibility of settlement is confined withm narrow limits , if the 
population exceeds a definite figure, there is immment iisk of death from starva- 
tion 01 thirst The South Sea Islanders are therefore, in the first place, prone to 
wander , m tire second place they adopt the cruel custom of infanticide, in order to 
check the growth of the population 

A thud result of tlie poverty of the islands, and one whioli is important for the 
geographical aspect of the settlements, is the limitation of the habitable legion 
to the outer edge of the islands This peculiarity is on the atolls a necessary 
consequence of their circular shape , but it is the rule also among the high islands, 
e\en the laigest of them Even in New Guinea itself, that immense island, with 
its enormous superficial development, the coast districts seem to be distinctly more 
densely inhabited than the mteiioi This is the most striking fact about the dis- 
tribution of animal and vegetable life in Oceania The land is poor, the sea, the 
only means of communication, is rich in eveiy form of life 

C The Climate of Oceania 

The poverty of this woild of islands is partly connected with the nature of the 
soil and the enormous distances, which most organisms cannot cross, but partly 
also with the climate If we leave out of cousideiation New Zealand, which 
extends mto temperate latitudes, Oceania possesses a tiopical climate tempered bj 
the suiroundmg ocean The temperatures are not excessive even for Europeans. 
But umfoimity is their chief featuie, the diurnal and annual lange is limited 
to a few degrees Celsius 

The differences in the rainfall are more marked Although generally ample, 
m places amounting to two Iiundied and fiftj or three bundled mches in the year, 
it is almost completely wantmg m parts of that vast region, which are so dry that 
extensive guano beds can be formed The contrasts in the rainfall on the several 
groups and islands ai e the more stiikmg, since they are confined to a smaller space 
These aie not of course noticeable on the flat coral islands, which scarcely project 
a couple of yaids above the sea , but the elevation of the high islands into the 
moister strata of the atmosphere presupposes a strong differentiation between 
the weather side and the lee side The side shelteied from the wmd escapes the 
lain These two sides do not face the same pomts of the compass thioughout 
the whole Pacific Ocean Its western part, as far as the Solomons, belongs to the 
legion of the West Pacific monsoon, the east, howeiei, is the definite legion of 
the tiade-winds As a result, in the cast on the islands of the southein bomi- 
spheie the east and south sides, but on those of the northeiu hemispheie the east 
and north sides, are covered with the most luxuriant tropical vegetation, viiile 
on tlie lee side the true batienness of the soil shows itself In the west of the 
ocean the position of affairs is almost reveised 

The effects of this climate on the development of the culture and history of the 
Oceaman are at once seen in the difference of tempeiament and chaiactei between 
the wild and energetic, yet politically capable, Maori on far distant New Zealand 
lyith its biaciug Alpme air, and his not ungiftcd, hnt mdolent and politically 
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sterile northern kinsmen, who have been unneived by the unvarying uniformity of 
temperature On the other hand the steadiness of the meteoiological conditions 
has allowed the Oceanians to develop into the best seamen among piimitive races 
Wheie, as in Oceania, one can be certain of the weathei often for mouths m 
advance, it is easier, from mclmation or necessity, to venture on an excursion into 
the unknown than in regions where the next hour may upset all calculations. 
The regularity of the winds and currents of the Pacific Ocean (see the map m 
Vol I, p 667) has played a great part m the theories that have been formed about 
the Polynesian migiations , m fact most of them are absolutely based upon them 
Thanks to geographical exploration, we now know that this regularity is by no 
means so univeisal as used to be assumed, that on the contrary m these regions 
also, the wind veers with the variations of atmospiheiic piessuie and the cuireuts 
with the wind Here also from time to time de\ rations from the usually pier ailing 
direction, that is, from the eastern quadrants, are to be noticed On tire other 
hand, we are indebted to the spread of ethnographical miestigation for tlie Icnow- 
ledge that the seamtinship of the Polynesians not only extended to saduig witli the 
wind, but that an occasional tacking against it was not outside the limit of their 
nautical skill The ocean and its meteorology thus lose some of tiieii value as 
sources furnishing an answer to the question of the origin of the Polynesians, m 
comparison with anthropological and ellinographical evidence , hut it would be at 
any rate premature to disiegaid them altogetbei Even if skilful use of the last- 
mentioned methods of mquiiy is likely to solve the problem of origm, the other 
and almost equally important question of distribution over the whole ocean can 
only be answered by giving full weight to geugiaphical considerations 

The Flora, of Oceania 

The mam feature of the flora of Oceania is its dependence on the legiou of the 
southeast Asiatic monsoon This feature is very marked in Melanesia , but fuithei 
toward the east it gradually disappears, while the number of varieties geneially 
dimmishes Strangely enough, it is this very scantiness that has proved of such 
importance for the history of the Oceanian The Melanesian, suriuunded by a 
luxuriant wealth of vegetation, dieams away his existence and leaves no history , 
his wants are supplied by the unfailmg stoie of the ocean or the rich forest We 
first find a historical life lu the Fiji archipelago, where nature is less prodigal 
The inhabitant of Polynesia and Micronesia has not been so spoilt feicaniily 
endowed with fertile soil and edible plants, he is confronted by the wide ocean, 
which he has netertheless learnt to subdue Although he did not possess a single 
tree which could furnish him with seaworthy timber, he became a ciaftsman, 
whose skill compensated for the deficiencies of nature. But by so doing lie had in 
one direction freed himself from the copstrauit of nature, and nothing could binder 
him from mastermg her in another Progress m technical skill has always been 
the first step toward every other form of progress, mcluding the annihilation uf 
distance 

Nevertheless, the Polynesians would not have been able to extend their wan- 
derings so widely, had not nature, so niggaid in et eiything else, given them further 
support m the shape of the cocoanut palm Its seeds, together with those of a few 
other plants, can cross spaces as vast as the distances hetv een the Pacific islands 
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■Without losing their germinati've powei, thus these seeds have been the fiist 
condition of the diffusion of the ToRnesians over the ■wide realm of islands It is 
only lecently that oLhei food plants have become more important for the nouiish- 
ment of the islanders than the cocoanuts 

What ■we have said does not apply to New Zealand Just as the country 
climatically is distinct from the rest of the island woild, so its flora heais an 
essentially diffeient stamp It is unusually varied, and the numbei of species can 
be counted by the thousand Only two plants, however, have proved of value to 
the aborigines, the larauhe (JPtens esculenta), a fern with an edible root, and the 
Iiarakeke or New Zealand flax (Phoitniiim tenaci) The value attached to it 
by the first Euiopeans and then consequent effoits to obtain it led to the first 
friendly mteicourse between the Maoiis and the whites 


H The Fauna of Oceania 

The characteristic of the fauna of Oceania is its poverty in mammals and ani- 
mals of service to man, in the east even more than m the west Even the dingo 
Cp 239), which the wietched native of Auatialia could make his somewhat dubious 
companion, has not been vouchsafed by nature to the Oceaman It is only m 
quite modem times that the kindness of foreigners has supplied the old deficiency 
by the introduction of Euiopean domestic animals New Zealand was once rich 
in the species and numbei of its large fauna Many varieties ot the moa (dinotms), 
some of gigantic size (the laigest species measuied thuteen feet m height), roamed 
the vast plains At the piesent day it is one of the long extinct classes, having 
fallen a victim to the msatiable craving of the Maoii for flesh food It is easy to 
understand that the small islands are poor in animal life, foi with their scanty 
space they could not afioid the larger creatuies any means of existence On the 
other hand, the poveity of the fauna of New G-uinea is more surpnsmg, uotwith- 
fctaiidmg the tropical luxiuiance of its soil, its fauna is even more scanty than that 
of Austialia The pig alone has proved valuable to the population 

The result of tins limited fauna, as leflected in an ethuogiaphically important 
phenomenon, has been of much consequence m the histoncal development of the 
races of Polynesia and Micionesia The laces which live pimcipally on islands 

0 veiy small size aie at the present day either entiiely without bows and aiiows 
as weapons or they retain them merely as a survival Oskar Peschel traced this 
back to the want of opportunity toi practice, which is more essential for the how 
than for any other weapon This opportunity could never have been very frequent, 
even if the supply of game had been ample at the time of the emigiation of the 
hunters The loss of any weapon which would kill at a distance must natuially 
have appreciably altered the tactics of the islanders It is true that on some 
groups of islands fighting at close quarteis, which all primitive peoples diead, was 
avoided by the adoption of the shngstone or the throwing club in place of the 
arrow, hut, as a rule, the transition to hand-to-hand fighting with spear, axe, or 
dub was inevitable This always denotes an impiovement in tactics, as is shown 
liy the classic example of the Zulus of South Afiica, who, merely from the method 
of attack m close order introduced by Tchaka (vide Vol III, p 437) and the use of 
the stabbing spear as the decisive weapon, won the foremost place in the southeast 

01 the daik continent In Polynesia the new method of fighting ceitainly con- 
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tnbuted to that hloodme‘'S of the battles (botli among the natives tlienisehes and 
against the whites), which distinguishes its histoij finm that ol all nthei puinitue 
laces The political consequences, fioin want of any biiitahle antagonist, could 
natmally not be so impoitaut heie as in South Afiica Nevertheless, the comjiai- 
atiiely iigid oigauisation of the majuiity of the Tolynesmus is cciLamly to a Luge 
degiee the result of their tactics 

7 THE roriTLATION OF OCEANIA 
A Tint Anturoi’ologicMj Po&itioh or Tiit, Oceanians 

Ethnology sepaiates the population of Oceamii into thiee laige gioiips the 
Melanesians, who inhabit the inner belt of coast horn New (TUiiiea to New Cale- 
donia and Fiji, the Micionesmus, on the Caroline, Maiiaiine, Pelow, Mai, shall, and 
Oilbeit islands, and the Polj nesiaus, who inhabit the lest of the gieat Moild of 
islands, including New Zealand 

The question of the racial position, the connection, and the oiigin, of these 
thiee groups has occupied scientific mqimy since the eaily dais of tlicir discovei), 
and has cieated a tiuly eiioiinoiis liter.ituie, although no thoioughlj satisf.ictoiy 
solution has hitheifco been found So fai as the Melanesians aie coiiceined, the 
ipiestion is indeed to be regaided as settled, since in> one at the pieseut daj feels 
anj doubt of then connection with the gieat negioid group of nations (mk Fig 3- 
of the aLoninpanying plate, “Melanesian Oaivmgs”) liieii on the subieet of the 
Micionesian.s theie is a geneial consensus of opunou that they can no longei be 
cyjntrasted with the Polj iiesians They aie seen to bo a biaiicli of the P<dj nesians, 
and that branch indeed which, on account of the close pioxiuiity of Melanesia, lias 
r^sceived the laigesL peiceiitage of negioid eleiueuts 

Thus it IS only the Polynesian question which awaits its solution Nothing 
supports the view that the Polynesians giew up lu their piesent lioines ,Sueh a 
theoiy IS iinposs’’ le on purely geogiaphical giouiids Wo aio left, tlieicfoie, with 
imnngiatiou g,3in outside The claims ol Amenca on the one hand, of Indonesia 
on the othei, to be the cradle of the Polynesian lace, ha\e each then suppoiteis 
Under the stress of more modem mows on the peneLiation and waiideimgs of 
nations, the disputants have agieed in lecognismg a physical and linguistic connec- 
tion with the one region (Indonesia), without, bowevei, denying etliiucul lelatioiis 
with the oLhei legion (Amenca) The racial affinity of the Polynesians with the 
inhabitants of the Malay aichipelago is fiimly established on tlie stiengtli of 
phj'sical and linguistic lesemblances There is more diffeience of opinion as to 
the uatma and amount of the foieign admncLuie As matlcis stand, a negioid 
admixtuie cen alone enter into the question Even those who Irelieve in the 
former lacial purity of the Polynesians must allow such an admixtine m the case 
of Micionesia. As the lesulc of immeious modem obseuations, it appeals piubable, 
however, that a similar admixture exists as far as Samoa and still faither , even 
retoote Easter Island does not appear quite free from it 

A multitude of facts supports also the ethnical connection of Polynesia with 
Amenca. The faith and leiigioiis customs m both regions lest as a whole on the 
same basis of animism and ancestor woiship In both we find the same lude cos- 
mogony, the game respect for the tribal symbol, and the same cj cle of myths, to 
- VOL K-20 
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say noiliing of the numerous coincidences in the charactei of raatenal culfcuie 
possessed by them, and in the want of non common to botli Ethnolog}, in face 
of these coincidences, is in a difhcult position Eew ethnologists still ventuie to 
think of any dnect migiation fioin Ameiica It is ceitain that the Polynesians 
were bold sailors, and often coYeied long stretches in thou wandeimgs, \olinitaiy 
01 involuntary , but to sail ovei toity to sixty degiees of longitude without finding 
an oppoitiimtj to jait in anywheie would siuely have been bejoud their powei«, 
and still moie those of then foiefatheis 

Undei these circumstances the most satistactoiy assumption is that of a laige 
Mongoloid piimitive lace, whose blanches have occuxued the entiie “East” of the 
inhabited woild. East Asia, Oceania, and Ameiica This theoiy extiicates us at 
once from the difficulty of explaining those coincidences, but it does not dnectly 
solve the problem of the gieat differences m the civilizations belonging to the 
different branches of the Mongoloid family It seems a bold guess to explain 
it by absorption of influences of the suiiounding world, but this theoiy offers 
possibilities 

D The Wanderings of the Oceanians 

The first leally historical activities of the Oceanians aie then migiations At 
the present day they aie the most migiatoiy people among the primitive races 
of the world, and voyages of inoie than a thousand nautical miles aie nothing 
unusual Theie are various incentives to such expeditious, such as the wish and 
the necessity of tradmg with neighbouiing tubes, slaivation, which is not mfie- 
queut on the poor islands, political distiirhauoes, and a pionouuced love of loaming 
This last IS the most prominent feature in the charactei of the Malayo-Polynesian, 
which has, more than anything else, scattered this ethnic group over a region of 
two bundled and ten degiees of longitude, from Madagascar to Easter Island, and 
eighty degrees of latitude Compared with this, the otliei causes of migiatioii 
shrink in general sigiuficance, although locally they are often of primary importance 
and have had great beaimg on histoiy 

The number of the journeys known to us is not great , the inteival since the 
opening up of the island woild of Oceania is too shoit, and the region is too 
remote Yet the number is sufficient to bung moie than one chaiacteiistic of the 
past history of these races clearly before oiu eyes 

In the first place, the fiequent involuntary voyages, when the seafarers were 
driven far out of their course, teach us that the winds and cunents have not set 
from east to west with that persistency which old and celebrated theories main- 
tain, and that therefore no natural phenomena hindered the Polynesian from 
spreading from west to east, under these conditions the way from the west as far 
as distant Easter Island was not barred Secondly, the frequency of these voyages 
allows us to understand the true ohaiactei of the Pacific Ocean It is no waste of 
wateis, where islands and archipelagoes, like the oases in a desert, lie remote and 
solitaiy, hut a sea full of life, where the constaut traffic prevents any one group of 
islands from bemg absolutely cut off from the outei world 

The ocean has not presented this featuie moicly for the last few centuries it 
has been chaiacteiistic of it, since the day when the fust keel touched the shores of 
Hawaii, Hew Zealand, and Easier Island We have the evidence of the ahoiigmes 
themselves for this Then iich store of legends lunges on these old wanderings, 
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and as it deals moie paiticnlaily with the caihest voyages, it gnes us a wel- 
come insight into the oiigmal lelations of the islandeis with oue anothei and with 
the outside woild , it is thought that the question of the original home of the P0I3 - 
nesians might be solved 111 this wa} The pait which the land of Hawaiki uudei 
its vaiious names (Savaii, Hawaii, Ilapai, Hevd\ a, Awaiki and otlieis) pla-^s in the 
ancestial legends of most Poljrue&iaus is fainiliai e\eii beyond the circle of ethuo 
logi&ts It recuis among the Mauiis of Hew Zealand, in Tahiti, Haiatea, liaiatonga, 
the Maiquesas, Hawaii, and elsewlieie To see in it a definite and limited locality, 
from which the streams of emigialion flowed at difleieut tmies to the most vaued 
directions of the ocean, appears iinpiacti- 
cablc in viowot the fact that the geogi aph- 
leal position ot Hmvaiki is not .it( niateJy 
fixed in all the tiaditions but laiies lou- 
sideiably, it eicn inei ts us as the laud 
of ghosts, the wostein land vheie Hie 
-souls sink together with tliu sun into the 
lowei woild 

Nevoitheless, the invostigation of Hie 
piimitive ]ieiiod in Polynesian hisfcuiy is 
'benefited in seveial instaners by ti, icing 
out the Hawaiki m\th, especially if this 
task be supplemented by a imiew of the 
aiitln oiiological, etUiiogiaphn a], and 
geoftiapliical evidence We may then 
assume with gieat piobability tliat the 
island of Savau, which belongs to the 
Samoa gionp, was the etailang point ot 
the migiation of the Maoiis to Hew 
Zealand' lindei the name ui Hawaii it 
also toiins the staiting point ul the 
inhnhitants ot Raiatea and Taliiti To 
thisfaet, again, point the legends of the iM.iiqnesas and Haw an gioup, pnitly also 
of Raiotouga, whieh, on its side, as the “neaiei Hawaiki " of fuiditiou, soived the 
Maoiis as an mtoimedmte station on the way to How Zealand, wlnle it was a 
legulai stnitiiig iilace tui the inlialutants ot Hie Au'=tial and (.hiiiilnci i«liud^ A 
final staitmg point was the Tonga gionp, tlie inhabitants ot Hukahiwa ni the 
Maiquesas sent tni tlicu niicosfom liom Vavan wnth bieadtuiit and siigai cane 
Not only IS the numbei ol ,stai ting points sin priMiigly small la compaiison with 
the size of the teiiitory oci upied by tlio Polpiisiaus, but the miginal jelalions 
among the sevoial groups appear simple to an astonishing degiee Ej-auiined m 
the light of ethnology and histmy this simplicity cannot bo maintained It is an 
ascsrtainod fact as legaids the Maoiis that then iinuiigiation did nut occni 111 the 
foira of one single weave ot nations, but that fiesh hatches e.amo fioni Hie noHli , 
and a very late snbseqnont iraniigiation is specially tecoidod The inhabitants ot 
tho Hawaii islands aie connected wulli Tahiti by language, customs, and legendaiy 
tiavels, on tho other hand, the place names show tho endiuing lerollection ot 
Samoa Raiotouga is the tocus of tho entne lemotest south while xt wuis liaelt 
peopled with settlers almopt simultaneonsly tiom Samoa and T.iluti In the end, 

' Tahiti seems to liave sent cnngiants to Raiotonga and I lawaii, tiPo to the southern 
Marciuesns, as tho coirospoudem cs iii language and customs pioio 
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It IS difticult to deteimiiie tlie date of these migiations, sitico tlieso ]nn\enients 
are a constant feature UbMously, no leliaiice tail he placed iii the ntalogical 
lists of the seveial islands, which vaiy tiom twenty to eighty-eiglit geueiations 
(p 23;i) Histoiy does not cany us leiy fai , ethnulngy alone tells us that the 
dispel Sion of the Poljnesians oiei the Pacihe Ocean cannot go bade to any loinote 
period, foi they have not had the time to develop any inaikcd lacial peculiaiities 
It can only be a question of centimes foi Rew Zealand and many othei cuuntiios , 
in the case of Tahiti and peihaps Hawaii, the fiist settlement may be assigned 
possibly to an eailiei date But in no case need we go hack moie than a milleuuium 
and a half 

The wanderings extended also to Melanesia, in the cast of winch, as a conse- 
cpience of the distances, inoie settlements weie planted tlian in the m cst MTiile 
Pi]i in. respect of social and political customs shows almost as iiian^ Polynesian 
tiaits as its two neighbouis, Tonga and Samoa, and has evpeiiencod a considciable 
infusion of Polynesian blood, we ceitamly find m New Guinea maiked tiaces ot 
this blood, but an almost total absence of Poljncsian customs and political insti- 
tutions It can baldly he shown at the present day, when the Western I’aoifio 
contains so mixed a population, in what piopoition migiation has been clelibeiate 
or involuntary, but doubtless, besides the frequent diiftmgs to east and west, theie 
were many cases of systematic colonisation We thus get to know an aspect of 
the Poljmesians which is not often represented among primitive peoples In Afiica 
the only examples aie the Wanyamwesi of Ceutial German East Africa (Vol 
III, p 442), who smee the middle of the nmeteenth century have colonised the 
whole er^uatorial east of the continent, and advanced their settlements far into the 
southern Congo basin, and the Kioto m the Western Congo State (Vol III, p 472) 
of whom Pogge, L Wolf, and Wissmaun tell us how they succeed in planting 
themselves among the inland tribes 

8 THE HISTOPtY OF THE OCEANIANS 

A CoNJECTimES 18 TO THE PRIMITIVE HISTORY OE THE OCEANIANS 

Our knowledge of the history of Oceania liaidly goes beyond the discoveries 
of the island woild, for the tiadition of Polynesia, which goes cousideiably 
fuithei back into the past, does not distinguish between fact and fiction Never- 
theless, even in Oceania it is possible to have a glimpse of the past Heie, as m 
Australia (p 245), we find remains of old buildings and sites, whose nature pre- 
supposes CBitain definite political and social conditions then existent , but, besides 
tins, we have adequate data m the mfoimation which the early exploiers give as 
to the state of things which they discovered 

In the case of the Polynesians and Micronesians, as in that of the Austialians, 
it admits of no doubt that then piesent stage m civilization does not denote the 
highest point of them development, but that m many departments of national life 
a distinct lotrogiession has taken place In Melanesia, on the othei hand, where 
tlie civilization does not even leach the present stage of the neighbouiing peoples 
on the east, all evidence foi a previous highei culture is wantuig Melanesia is, 
in this lespect, like a hollow between an elevation m the west, the Malay civiliza- 
tion, and a second somewhat lower elevation in the east, the Polynesian civili- 
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2atiou This hy no means implies Unit the ciilLiiio possessed by its mhabitants 
was in itself mfeiioi oi lacked oiigmality On the coiiUai>, as a glaine at the 
plate opposite page 301 tells us, the arts weie highly dei eloped iii ilelauesia, 
indeed much of the mateiial Liiltine, and some bianches of intellectual culLiiie, 
sill pass au} thing at least shown by the Minoiiesiaus It is only iii political 
lespects that the Melanesian is behiudli.ind The cause of tins is to be found 
pnniaiily in the cliaiactei of the uegiuid lace, aud secondly in the abseuce ut 
any stimulus fioin outside Mdieie those causes aie absent, as in h’lji, even the 
Iilelaiiesian has shown himself capalile oi political development 

The decadence of the roljnosian and liJicioup-^uu civuli/aLion is shown in two 
ways fiist, in buildings and woiks ot a si/e, mass, and evtcnt, wlucli piecludc 
all iilea that they could have been elected hy a population at the stage iii which 
the hist Euiopoans found them, aud, secondly, lu the political aud social uistilii- 
tious, whii li heal eveiy trace of decay The South Sea is not pnoi m icmains of 
the hist class On Ihtoaiin Island, which has long been clescitccl by all punutive 
iuliahitauts, oven now the stone foundations of ancient temples aio to be tound , 
ou Ilapa old foi tihcatioiis ciown the hills, and on lluaheiue a clohnon uses neai 
a Cyclopean causeway Undei the guano kycis of the Cluistinas Islands luad- 
skilfully ooiistiucted of coial-iag beai witness to au age of a gieater spiiit ot 
enteipiisQ, of a higliei plane of Leclimcal skill, aud of n moie jiionouiiced national 
life Tmiaii, one of tlie Maimnue gioiip, has its colossal stone pilhiis, ciowued 
with capitals, to niaik the dwelling places ol the old and nioie vigoious Chamoiro 
But all this 18 uothmg in compaiison with the iiims of Nauuiatal on Pouape, and 
the stone images on llapamii m Eastei Island 

The decadence in the political aud social held is not geaeially so obvious as 
that lu teclimcal skill , but it is mcoutestalde cveij wheie, and has heeu distinctly 
moie disasUous to the national development of the islandeis This is shown hy the 
loss of the old patiiaichdl society, ni whicli tlie king was loveteiiccd by the people 
as a god, wheie he was the uatuial ownei of all the laud, and wlieie the view pie- 
vailed that all was fiom him and all was tor liiui When James Cook and his 
coiitempoiaiies appealed in the South Sea, in many places liaidly any tiaee of such 
a society lemained, while iii otliois it was lapidly disappeaiiiig The ancient 
dynasties had eitliei been eiituely ])ut aside and the States dissolved, oi il they 
still existed, only a famt gleam of then toiinei ghny uas lollecLecl on the ancient 
ruleis The old oigauisation ol the people, wiLli its sLiictly dchned giades, had 
ahead}' heeu clestrov'ed , and a stiiiggle of the uppci class foi piopeity and puvvei 
had taken the plaee of the foiinei feudalism This elloiL had heeu eveiy wheie 
crowned vyith success, and had mamly oontiiliuted to break up the ugid and yet 
universally acceptable S3stem Pinally, oven leligion entuely lost its aiicieut 
chaiactei The onginal gods weie indeed retained, hut then luimbei, at fiist 
limited, had been in the course of time iiulefinitoly multiplied, since the gods 
spiinguig fiom the class of the high nobility weie gradually put on a level with 
the older deities TJius the national and populai leligion was cliaugetl into a 
superstitious woiship of the mdivnlual As Kail Meuucke insists, it is one aud 
the same thing wliicli destioyed the State and the leligiou of the rulyuesians — 
the degiadatioii of the old civil aud leligious autlioiities oi tlie piomotion of the 
formerly lower degrees But m any ruse the abandonment of the old idea of a 
Elate was complete The tokens of letrogiessiou in Oceania, when collected, speak 
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a clear language They tell us, m the hist place, that theio must h.^^e heeu a 
peiiud in the pielusLoim peiiud ol the Mouth Sea Islandeis \sheu au uieigtowth ot 
the population on the alieady settled islaiid-i made it nec>es-,aiy to send out colo- 
nies , luiLhei we loam that the ])enod of Loloiiisation imist have also been the 
peiiocl of the highest development of Lultuie ( 'olouisation was oidy possi! de uudei 
the govemnient of a iigid jiolitical oigainsatioii, of which we can at most discovei 
a leflectioii m the subsequent lile of the South Sea laces We may not assume 
a giowth of teohiucal knowledge on the settled islands, such as was icquisito foi 
the election of laige Imildiiigs, so that o\en iii the lield of iiiateiial eultuie we can 
only suppose the ei-isleiiie of an onguial and iiioie mnveisal standaid of accom- 
phshmeut We thus hiid the pheuoinenon, inteiestuig both fiom the Instoiical and 
the geogiaphieal point of view, that the moment of the widest dispeisinn of a lace 
denotes the hegmnmg of its decadence This phenomenon is not suipiisiiig if we 
take into account the iiatme of the hciines of the lace It is easier foi the popula- 
tion of small Islands to attain a highei cultnie, aud amoie stiiet political oiganisa- 
tion than to maintain themselves at the stage winch they inheuted or hi ought 
with them The naiiow limits of space make a compieheusive scheme easy aud 
possible, hut involve the dangei of a conllict between opposite paities aud thus the 
desLi notion of the ezisLing system Rone of the I’olynesian islands escaped this 
fate, especially since the cbaiactoi of the people shows few tiaits of conseivatism 
Quariels and disputes have been the chief and the favouiite occupation of the 
Polynesians as long as we have known them The decadence is the greatest 
wheie the island communities are the smallest, aud wlieie theieloie destiuctive 
influences aie most poweiful, thus in the ceiitie of the woild ot islands haidly 
a tiace of the ancient cultnie has come down to us When the Emo^jeans 
appeared on the scene, marked tiaces of this culLuie (m one place a vigorous 
national life, in another stupendous monuments) were onl} extant on the outer 
belt, in Hawaii, Hew Zealand, and the leuiute Easter Island 

The fall of the Maoris is the best illusLiabiou of the lapidity with winch the 
attainments of eivilizatioii can he lost At all times addicted to -violence and 
lutoleiant of united etfoit, they split up the largei States of then twin islands 
into numerous mutually hostile aud aggieasive communities, fiom which eveiy 
notion of a national unity and its effect m maiutaimug a civilization has disap- 
peared At the same time the oiigmally vigorous racial chaiactei lost more and 
more in raoial restramt, and became more savage and eiiiel The downfall of the 
ancient religion finally accompanied this change The old gods lost their per- 
sonality, and were tiansfoimed into a multitude of foiest aud sea demons, 
unparalleled for extiavaganee and giotesqueness ot form The representations 1 
and 2, 4 and 5, 7 and 8 on the plate at page 334, give a good idea of them Art 
and technical skill did not escape As early as Cook’s time, it was no longer pos- 
sible to produce caivings of the older kind (wiZe Eigs 1, 4, and 5 in the same 
filate), 

B . The Histoey of the Melanesians 

(fl) General Remains — Melanesia, apait from Fiji, has no histoiy properlj'- 
so-called. We aie acquainted meiely with the tieatment which the nihabitants 
have received at the hands of foreigners The chici cause of this phenomenon, 
■which recalls the passivity of the Austiahans, is the shght political capacity of the 
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uegioid race A second cause is that isolation fioin the outside woild which can 
be paitly attributed to the dieaded fieiceuess of the Melanesians The ruuie entei- 
piismg Polynesians have nevei shown any gieat inclinalion to attempt colonisation 
on a laige scale in Cential and Western Melanesia, noi have the whites enteied on 
the task of opening up these islands with the ^eal which they have shown in the 
rest of Oceania since the days of Cook Exploiatiou and niisbionaiy actnity aie 
taidy and timid m these paits, and Eiiiopean colonisation is still latei ni eoninig 
Notwithstanding this late heginumg of seiious enci nadiineuts Imm outside, the 
Melanesians came eaily into hostile contact with tlie v lutes Out nt the long loll 
of exploieis, fiom J Le Mane and W Kohoiiten (IGlfiy on, past W Daiiiyuei (1700) 
and J iloggeveen (1722') to L A de Piougainville and dc Smvillc (IThS), theie is 
baldly one who had not been guilty of the gieatest oiuelties to the natives Even 
Cook, in 1774, oideied the natives of Enoniaiigo to lie shot down with cduuou loi 
some tufling misconduct lint the nineteenth centuiy has heliavcd still nioie out- 
lageonsly to these islands Them wealth iii sandalwood soon attiacted nuiueioiis 
tiaders, English and Ameiicau in paiLiculai, hut also Ptdynesiaus All these pei- 
sous, who niei ely sought then own advantage, liehaied like savages The) phiii- 
deied peaceable tubes, and foiced them to woik as sLues on othei islands , they 
cut down the valuable tiees, and thus caused disputes with their owntis, winch 
geueially ended in the defeat of the lattei 

Extoitions and nnpiovoked bombaidinent of vilkges veie luatteis of daily 
occiuience The tiadeis captuied a chief, and oiil) leleased him at a laiisom of 
a shipload of sandalwood, and once when the inhabitants ot Eale in the Now 
Hebudes fled fiom the ciew of an English ship and a body ot Tongan allies into 
a cave with wives and childieu, thou opponents lighted a liio at the luitiaiice and 
suffocated all the fugitives 

The consequences of this tieatiueut of the natives weie soon sern The wavlike 
and able-bodied Melanesians letuiued blow foi blow, and avenged the outiages 
committed by the whites upon thou fellows when and vvheie they could Who- 
ever was impiudeut enough to laud upon then coasts was luuuleied It thus comes 
about that the histoiv' of the exiikuation of Melanesia doun to the pieseiit day has 
been wiitteu in blood Even missions (cf below, p 340) have met vitli gieatei 
initial difhculties heic, and found a haidei task than anywheie else in tlio 
South Sea 

The long duiation of lacial stuiggh's has pioduced the lesult that the national 
chaiacteiistics of Melanesia aie no longei lu then pumitivo uilegiity New 
Guinea, wheie httlo raoie than the fiiuge of the island lias been exphued, has, 
indeed, suffered little, and the uihahitauts of the Ihsniaiok aiolupelagu and the 
Solomons have hitheito succcssfally' lepulsod any seiious attack on tlieii modes of 
life and thought or then maleiial possessions Tlie state of things is less fd\oui- 
able in the more easterly aichipelagoes, Santa Cm/, New llehi ides, New Caledonia, 
and Fiji Here, undoubtedly, the slrongei infusion of Polynesian blood lias weak- 
ened the powers of resistance of the population, while these gioups have also been 
longest exposed to the biunt of the attacks of the v, lutes The lesult, as is always 
the case where the haibauan comes into toneli with civilization, has been a decline 
in the luimheis, phvsique, and nioials of (he natue population I'his is mo-t 
raaiked in New Caledonia, wheie tlie natives, uiulei the inlluoiice ul the Fiemh 
system of tianspoitalion, have sunk fiom a vailike and hoiioui -loving nation, 
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euclo-^ed with high intellectual gifts, into a lagged luoh It is dilhcult tn foini 
an idea ot tlie numeiical shiinkage, since the older accounts aie meie estimate- 
NeveiUielcss, the inhabitants of the New Hehiides and yanta Giu.: have undoubt- 
edly much diminished m numbers, a change which m Fiji can be pio\ed li) actual 
statistics 

(h) Ftfi — The great political capacity, judgmg by a Melanesian standard, of 
the Fiji (or Viti) Islaudeis, can be tiaced to the strong admixture of Polj nesiaii 
elements and the position of the archipelago, which lies advanced towaid the east 
Their history begins with those feuds which have plajed a part m all tlie Foljue- 
sian Islands for centuries In these wars, iinimpoitant enough in themselves, the 
Euiopcans inteifered about tlie beginning of the nineteenth century, without any 
political intentions at first In 1804 twenty-seven convicts, escaped from Noifolk 
Island, took sides sometimes with one, sometimes with another chief , but the ciew 
of tlie slaver “Eliza,” which was wieoked on the cliffs of Nairi m 1808, had a still 
more decisive shaie in the oouise of events, since they possessed muskets Their 
choice fell on the chief, Naulivau of Mbau, who thus was enabled to oveithiow 
the head ot the “State” of Verata m Eastern Viti Levu His successors remained 
in possession of the supieme power until 1874 After a reign full of military suc- 
cesses, which won him the surname “ Vuni Valu,” or “loot of war,” Naulivau died 
m the yeai 1829 He was followed by his biother, Tanoa, one of the most ferocious 
cannibals whom Fiji evei knew 

Undci his son, Seiu, bettei known by the name of Kakobau or Thakombaii 
(1852-1874), the kingdom founded by the first Vum Valu reached its greatest 
prospeuty and extent, comprising almost the entire aiolnpelago His accession 
occnned at a time wlien the Fiji archipelago had attracted, in moie than one 
respect, the attention of the whites The Wesleyan mission had obtained a foot- 
ing lieie since 1835, m 1844 the Catholic mission also, PrinoipaUy tlnough the 
activity of the former the old fends had stopped, at any rate in the coast distiicts 
of Viti Levu, EnglivSh, Ameucan, and otlior white traders weie able to settle there 
in complete secunt) In 1847 the United States of America, m Older to expiess 
then appreciation of the newly discoveied field, established a consular agency theie 
At the same time aitful aspeisions weie cast on the Wesleyan mission in oidei to 
weaken English influence In 1849, when the house of the consul, WiUiams, was 
burnt, the natives stole soma ot his property Williams demanded from Thakombau 
compensation to the amount of “ three thousand dollars, twelve and a half cents " 
An unprejudiced witness informs us this “exact” sum was not justified, and was 
not jjaxd. In the next year, in consequence of other thefts, it had mounted to five 
thousand and one dollars ami thirty-eight cents Williams laid this demand 
befoie the commanders of two Ameucan waislups, with a request for support, but 
It was rejected. In 1855, however, Captain Boutwell, who had been sent to Fiji foi 
a renewed inquiry, ordeied Thakombau to pay capital and inteiest forth with The 
sum CO he paid was fixed in a second lettei at thirty thousand dollais, and tin eats 
ot foieo weie held out Finally, Ilontwell sent foi the chief on boaid his slup, 
demanded forty-five thousand dollars, and threatened to hang him Tliakomhau 
then signed the agreement 

Complications, also, weie threatened with France. Fourteen years after the 
unsuccessful attempt at settlement of 1844, French Catlmhc missionaries tried 
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once moie to gam a footing on Yiti Levu Since Thah.mbau, who in 1S54 lu<l 
adopted Christianity, partly from conviction, but mostlj on political gioundb, felt 
r the impossibility of any longei maintaining his position, especiall) since Ins lela- 
tions with Tonga were veiy stiamed at that tune, he deteimined to escape hom Ins 
difhculties and cede liis laud to England On OctoLci 12, 1858, lie made a tieali 
with the English consul, Pritchaid, to which all tlie chiefs of the island subse- 
rpiently agreed, to the following eflect Thakombaii, who wished to hccome a 
Eiitish subject but jet letain his title and suzeiaintj", ptonused tw<i hundied thou- 
sand acres of land , m leturn, England iias to take ovei the Aiueucaii debt The 
English goveinment, fiom the wish not to cause unpleasantness witli Ameiica, 
refused the offei Now, not only did the Ameucaus luiniediately picss then 
claims, but Tonga demanded a large sum of money foi the assistance wliicii it 
professed to have pieiiousl} lendeied The monaich m his diJhculty accepted the 
proposal of the Melbourne Polynesian Company in 1868, which promised to satisfj 
the claims of Aineuca in letuin foi the giant of the laud ottered to the Eiiglisli 
government The flourishing condition ot the Geiiuan tiadmg hiins, which had 
been active in the countiy since 1860, had drann pulilic attention to P'lji On 
conclusion of the treaty, the company paid the Ameucaus £9,000 In letuin, it at 
once leceivecl one hundred and ten thousand acies 

Dm mg these negotiations theie had been incessant disputes among the natives 
themselves , at the same tune there had been quauels between them and the numer- 
ous white immigrants In order to jait an end to this stale of things, Thakonibau 
in 1871 foimed a constitutional goveinment, witli a mmistry composed of twelve 
chiefs, a legislative council, chosen by the whites, and a snpiome court So long 
as tlie mterests of the government and the colonuts coincided, this arlihce, fre- 
quently tiled m the South Sea, was harmless in results , but when the ivhites i\eie 
reqimed to pay taxes, they simply ignored the laws The public del it soon grew 
to £80,000. Thakombau saw no alternative left him but to lenew the offer of his 
laud to Great Britain, but this time as a gift England at fiist lehised it again, 
and only changed hei purpose fiom the fear that other poweis (Ameuca, oi Gei- 
mauy, which was interested just then in the enterprise ot the Godetfrojs — vuh 
p. 827) might close with the offer On Septemhei 30, 1874, England accepted 
Thakombaii’s offer, which had actually m the inteival been made to the Geimati 
Empiie and declined by it Fiji became a Thitibh crown colon) England took 
ovei all the debts, and paid Thakombau a jeaih allowaiioo, uutil Ins death m 
1883 The sales of land completed hefoie the Biitisli annexation weie not at once 
lecognised, but gradually tested, m 1885, moie than ten veaii Utei, the Geimaiis 
iconceined weie compensated v?ith a small solatium (£10,620) In the spnug of 
1902 Fiji concluded a separate federal treaty with New Zealand (Mi Seddon) , a 
counteipart to the Austiahan Gonimomvealth 

V Thf Histoey of the Micuoxeskvs 

ThS small average size of the MiCronesian Islamls has not pi evented the mhah- 
itants from developmg a peculiar aud, m many lespects, liighei cultiue than thou 
kinsfolk in the east and .south (?«h the illu.sli.atiou, ' Micione,siau Cuivuigs”) 
The several localities have, indeed, pioved too limited for any development of 
political importance. The only events to be recoided aie the usual feuds between 
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the hostile village cominuiuties, although, judging hy the ancient hiiildings and tei- 
lacos on the Tele's s, on Tonape and the Maiiaime Islands, the conditions foi a 
politically oigamsed activity must Imve been lai moie favouiable in eailiei times 
than at the piesent day It is at piesent impossible to deteiinme 'vhcthei the 
decadence of the Telews and the L'aiolines is due to other reasons than the 
antagonism of conflicting inteiesls pioduced by the ciamped space 

On the othci liand, the process of disuitegiatiou on the IMaiianne Islands can 
accuiatel^ be tiaced All aceonuts fiom Ibe period auteiiui to the beginning of 
tlie Spanish comiuest and tomeision speak m the biglicsl terms of the cnnditinu 
of the islands, then bigli stage of civilization, and laigo population (Tiiaiu was 
eoiupaied to one immense gaiden, and in 1668, at the beginning of the JesiuL mis- 
sion, contained one linndied and eighty .splendid villages The total number of 
the Chamouo, as the aboiigmes veie called b\ the Spauiaids, is reckoned \.in- 
ously , a tavouiite estimate is 200,000, but even 600,000 has been given , the lowest 
calculation does not sink below 40,000 In addition to an advanced agiiciiltuie, 
vhich nolwitlislaudmg pnmitii'e tools ciaild boast of cultivating iice, we find an 
excellently de\eloped ait of navigation, a knowledge of pottery, a regulated calen- 
dar, and so foitli The Spaniards destioyed all tins in a few years Acouicling to 
an accuiate calculation, m 1710, fuitr-two ycais after the aiiival of the Jesuit 
fathei Sanvitoies, there were 3,j;i9 Chamouo still left, in 1741 there were 1,816 
Then lapul diminution was caused by the heicc fights between both parties, which 
bioke out so soon as the fieedom-hmng inhahitauts peiecii'ed that conversion m 
the ultimate lesoii, aimed at sub-jectiug thorn to the Spanish juke, the wars did 
not stop beloie 1609 The census of 1741 hiought home to the Spaniards the 
magnitude of the deyastation wn ought bv them In order to make up for the 
alaiming moitality they introduced Tagals from the Philiiipmes The uunibei ot 
ihe inhalutants aftei l-lial inoieased, in 1783 it amounted to 3,231 .souls, in 1803 
to 4,303 , 111 ] 813 to 3,406 , and iii 1830 to more than 0,000 Hut an ejudeuiio of 
smallpox laged among the population in 1836 It had only iiscu again to 5,610 m 
1864, and at the present day it leaches to .about double that figme The reckless 
extei muialinn of the jieople is almost the least eml which the Siiaiiiaids pcipeliated 
on the Chamouo, tlie aunihilation of the nationality was still worse At the 
piesent day no moie traces aie left ot the old cultiiie with its buildings, its na\i- 
gation, its agriculture, and technical skill, than of the old strong and piourl phy- 
sique of the inhabitants lu qrlace of a love of ficedom tlie mibeiable half-caste 
lioople of to-daj show a dull mdifteienee, while lethaigy has taken the place of in- 
dustry, and an unthinking use of Cliiistian enstoms is substituted fui a naive 
pagaiiisin Next to the 4’asmamaus no people in the Soulh Sea can ha^ve felt inoie 
deeply the ciiise of contact with the Eiuopeans than the Chamouo 

H The Histouy oi. the Polyxesians 

An account of the histoiy of the Polynesians piesents difficulties, in so far as 
every sepaiate group has its own histpiy It is the exception to hud any points of 
connection betwmeu iieighbmiung aiclupelagoes Tin-- necessitates the .separate 
tic.itment of the laigci and moic unpoitnnt gioups at any late, although ceitam 
bmad cbaiacleiisiies recur regularly Since this phenomenon is stiU more marked 
111 the case of the smaller and less deiifaely peopled archipelagoes, whose importance 
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IS slight, we shall theieloie abandon the task of any detailed descnjition, and lefei 
the leader for their most inteiesling features to the section on inissionaii wuik 
(P 340) 

(a) Eab.t Polynesia — Within the leginn of I’oljnesia the Honei, Tuhuai, 
Society, Tuainotu and Maitiuesas Islands foim a mass which stands out apait 
fioin the other clnsteis (zmfc map, p 232) This puiely e.Meiual giouping has 
it IS true, no geological foundation, but justihes the iiKhision of the an lupelagoi's 
undei the geneial title ot East Polynesia, although the idatnms of tlie gioups 
among themselves belong mostly to pi eliibtuiic 01 len eaili times 

(a) Tahiti — The histoiy of East [’oFnesm, whethei n.ituo oi colomal, is 
mauil> connected with the double island ol 'Tahiti (Utahoiti) It is the onh locm 
ol an independent development, and also the natural stalling point and eeidie of 
the Eiench Colonial Empiie in East Polynesia Wlieu .Samuel Walhs tiiudU dis- 
covered the island on June 19, 1707, he found tliiee States lUeic, which n i le light- 
ing savagely foi the upper hand The Spaniards took pissession of the island on 
January 1, 1775, hut they souii abandoned it again alter the death ol tluii <fi]itain 
Domingo cle Puneohea, on Jan laiy 20 In 1789 Llie mntineeis of ilie •* P.inmtt " 
(p 259) landed on Tahiti, some piefeiied to leinaui theto, took the side ut tlic 
king Otu Ol Pomaie, ns he juofened (o call himself, and thus enahltd him to ex- 
tend his suvcieignty over the other islands of the anhiptdago. 'The lust English 
raissiouaues landed theie on Maich 7, 17^7, and u eie destined .soon to php a Jaigi 
pait lu the political life of Tahiti In 1802 Pomaie earned aua\ tlie sncied Oro 
('Oi'ohho) tiguie fiom the Maiae (Moiai) at Atahuru, the possession ol uhicli nas 
fieicely contested But he vas compelled to suneudei the image in the end and 
died suddenly on SeptcnJier 8, 1803, and Ins .son Pomaie II, hoiu in 1780 was 
foiced to lly He took up his abode on Miirea (Emipo), the heiiclipiaitois of the 
Chiistiau-^^ssion In Julj, 1807, he crossed with a muuhei ot Clnnstiaiis oiei to 
Tahiti, suipu&ed his enemies, and massacred them so relentlessly that the vliole 
island lose ag.nnst him and the missionaiies, and diove them all hack to lluahine 
and Muiei But in the battle at Nam (Ncneudiei 12, 1815) King Pomaie II, 
w'ho'had become a Chi islian on July 12, l.S] 2, completely defeated Ins emuines , 
the other islands of the aichipelago adopted GluistianUj in eousciiuence Pouiaie 
ciushed tne power of the nobles, and gave tlie islands at the end of 1S18 a new 
and written constitution He died on Novembei 30, 1821 Pomaie’s intanl son 
died on Jauuaiy 11, 1827 His sister jkimata, a giil of setenteen. then mounted 
the throne as Pomaie IV (or Pomaie AVahina I), while her aunt Aiiipaia, a.s w a& 
customary, remained regent 

'The reign of Aimata is marked by an oveidownng tide of calamity, wIiilIi 
soon liurst oji Tahiti, and ended in the loss of its independence It began with 
the attempt of the Catholic Church, made m November, 1836, from the Caiuluer 
Islands, to gam a footing in the island In consequence of a Itiiv intiodueed 
by the Biitish preachers of the gospel, the Eiench missumanes were forbidden 
to laud; they theiefoie appealed to Fiance for aid On August 27, 1838, Captain 
Abel Dupefclt-Thouttis appeared otf Papeete with the frigate “ A''eiius,’’ in ordei to 
demand satisfaction, consibtmg of an apology undei the agn manual of the queen, 
and two thousand piastles in Spiamsh money, the queen was forced to oomplj. 
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In Apnl, 1S39, Captain C P Th Laplace demanded that the Catholic Chiudi 
should be gi anted as ample privileges as the Piotestant, and that a building sUc 
tor a chuich should be conceded And in Septembei, 1842, Diipetit-Thoiiais, nho 
had letmned.once nioie expie&sed e^tiavagant “wishes” to the govcinmont, and, when 
tliey could not be gianted, pioclaimed a Fiench piotectoiate in defiance of the pio- 
tests of the queen and the English missionaiies When a Tahitian popular assemlih , 
relying on the inteivention of the English Captain Nicholas, declared ioi England 
and Pomaie IV (184‘1), Dupetit-Thouais on Noveinbei 6th deposed the queen, and 
threw mto prison the English consul, Piitchaid, in whose house she had taken 
lefuge The stoim of indignation loiised m England by this pioceduie foiceil 
Fiance in 1844 to reinstate Queen Pomaie IV, but the piotectoiate ovei tlio 
island was retained It was only aftei a three yeais’ wai, waged with gie.’t 
fury on both sides, that tlie Tahitians submitted on Febiuaiy 6, 1847, and the 
queen retumed from Eiineo to Papeete 

Pomaie IV died aftei a reign of fifty yeais, on September 17, 1877 Her son, 
Pomaie V, abandoned all liis imagmaiy sovereign lights to France onJuue 19,1880, 
in letuiu for an annuity of £1000, and died in 1891 

The political development has not been favouiable in any way to the pieserva- 
tion of the national existence In Cook’s time the inhabitants were estimated at 
120,000, a figure far too high, but one which m any case denotes an unusual 
density of population, m 1892 the numbeis haidlj leached 10,000 The 
mtioduction of disease, immoialit}*, and diunkenness has taught the Tahitians 
■a bittei lesson about the " blessings " of civilization 

(/3) The Remmmng Ai eJapelagoes — The history of the island groups which 
cluster round Tahiti, the Society, Tuamotu (Paumotu), Maiquesas, and Tubuai 
(av Anstial) Islands, is not without some anthropological, political, and religious 
interest The picture piesented to the discoverers was everywhere the same, 
war and discoid pievailed, limited usually to the separate islands and groups 
The warlike inhabitants of the Tuamotu island, Anaa, iindeitook even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy bold expeditions to othei islands, plundered 
them and caused off the inhabitants as captives, until a stop was put to then 
piooeedings by the influence of Tahiti 

The lelationa between the natives and the Europeans in these parts were eveiy- 
wliere due to the mstrumentality of the missions It would hav e been well if the 
matter had lested with the introduction of one confession only But the Pro- 
testant missionaries were soon followed on every group by Catholics under the 
protection of France. The inevitable result was an effort on the Piotestant side 
to keep the intrudeis off, and on the side of the French Catholics to gam a religious 
and political footmg In all this the native was the scapegoat Any infectious 
diseases which the traders had not introduced weie communicated by the ciews 
of men-of-wai The French tricolour now floats over the whole laigc gioup of 
islands, and the Eomish propaganda has succeeded, though not to the full extent 
dcsiied, 111 hicakiiig down the undisputed power of Protestantism Euiopeaii 
civilization as such has finally diimuished the number of inhabitants and has 
put n mere caiicatme in the place of a iiation.ility which, deqnie many dark 
traits, was piumtive and vigorous 
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( 7 ) rutpamn {Ea$U) Idand) — Te Pito te Henua, as the mtnes oi Itapanui, 
as the othei Polynesians call the most leinote islet uf the last island woilcl, is” 
svith Its ai ea of foi I3 -five squai e miles, one of the smallest high islands of the I’acific 
Ocean Heveitheless it duws om attention on aecount of one of the weiglitiest 
pi oblems of ethnologj , and thus of the Instoiy of mankind If any connection at 
all exists betireen Poljnesians and Amei mans, sve must legaid Itapanui as ihe most 
easteily piei in (he Liulge 

Theie is nothing m the ethnogiaphy of Easlci Island, as known to the Emopeans, 
winch suppoits such a theoiy Salmon, the Tahitian wlio accompamed tlic (leimnn 
‘ Hyena” expedition of 1S82 nndei Lieutenant-Captam Gwselei, and the Amer- 
ican “Mohican’ expedition of 1SS6, lepoited indeed a stoij of the natives of 
Papauiu, accoidmg to which the\ aie supposed tohaie come in a laige boat tiom 
one of the Galapagos islands with the tiade-wiud. and to have lauded at Aiiakena 
in the noith of the island , but he did not disguise the fact that this tiadition was 
coutraiy to the ideas of othei natives, who maintained that theio had been an 
immigiation fiom the west The aichilectme of llaxunm is supposed to show 
leseinblances to buildings m Conlial and SouUi Anmuca , but the simple huts 
of the Easter Islandeis aie not to be compaiud with those colossal elections 
{vide the plates, pp 204 and 314 of YoL I) Again, the construction ot the 
famous stone images, some fifteen feet high, made of la\a (haiupt) extends 
to comparatively lecent peiiods, when theie can lie no possible idea of Anieima’s 
influence , besides this, productions of similai si/e, although not of (piite the same 
chaiaoter, weie nothing extiaouhnaiy among the othei Oceanians, at least in 
eailier times 

For this leason the modem relations between Piapanui and Amciiea aio all the 
moie frequent Inteicourse with the whites geneially has indeed only hinught 
the islanders misery and destiuetiou hitheito The begiumug of the “mission 
of civilization ” IS marked by the laudmg of the JJutchmau Jacob Roggeween, 
on April 6, 1722, who oideied the natives to he filed upon vitliout any leason 
whatever He found the island then most piospeinua and denselj po]uilated, 
an appeaiance which it has lung since lost The natives weie possibly too fiiendly 
and yieldmg to the whites In 1805 the ship “ Nancy ” fiora New Loudon, which 
had been engaged in seal fiahei} at Mas a fueia (southwest of Juan Feinaiulez) 
came to Rapanui and earned away twelve men and ten women aftei a despeiate 
fight Tlie men, when, three days aitei, they weie leleased from then chains on 
the open sea, spi ing oveihoaid immediatel}-, in oidei to leach their home bv sw 1111 - 
mmg , but ihe women were earned to Mas a fueia The “ Nancy ” is said to have 
made soveial subsequent attempts at lobbeiy The Ameiican ship “ Tindos ” latei 
earned away as many guls as there were men on huaid, and on the next moiuing 
as a pastime fired at the natives collected on the beach The most calamitous 
period began m 1863 Peruvian slave dealeis then establislied a depot on Rapamii 1 
m ordei to impress laboureis for the guano works in l^eiu from the sunounding 
archipelagoes , for this puipose they earned away the majoiity of tho inhabitants 
of Eapanui Flost of them were, however, bionghfc back at the repieseutations 
of tho French government, but vmfoi innately smallpox was mti educed by tlvem 
and caused great ravages In 1866 Catholic missionaiies began their woik, Imt 
they left the island after a few years, accompanied by some faithful followeis, and 
went to Mangarewa. The last reduction m the number of the population was 
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effected by the deportation of four bundled Eastei Islaudevs by a Tahitian fiini 
to Tahiti and Eimeo, wheie they weie employed at. plantation labouieis 

The population has not been able to beat such fiequent and heaiy drams on 
its vitality Estimated by Cook at 700, by latei tiavelleis at 1,500 souls, and 
numbeiing befnie 18G0 some 3,000, it lias dwindled at the pieseiit da\ to 150, 
whose absorption in the nias,s of the imimgiant Tahitians, Chilians, and otheis is 
only a question of time Since 1883 Eapanui has been used by Chili as a penal 
colunj 

(6) TxiLmrn — The lustoiy of Pitcaiin, an loolated island lying fai to the 
southwest of the Tuamotu, is, dnimg the peiiod which we can suivey, detached 
fioin the fiamewoilc ol natne histoiy, its peisonages aie almost entuely Eutupcau 
immigrants Pitcann is one of the few i.slaiids which weie uninhabited when the 
Euiopeanb discoieied them, although numeious lemaiut. in the toim ot stone 
images, lelics of Maiae, stone axes, and giaves with skeletons attest that the island 
was once populated 

The modem history of the island begins with the mutiny of the ciew of the 
■“ Bounty” against then captain, Bligli, 1779 (p 259) IVhile the lattei steeied with 
his eighteen companions in his open boat to Batavia, the twentj-four mutineeis 
sailed fust to Tahiti A part of them lemamed behind there Cp 315), while eight 
men, midei the leadeiship of the lielmbinau Chiistiau, accompanied by six Tahitian 
men and twelve women, set sail in Januaiy, 1790, for the unmhahited island ot 
Pitcauu In Older to pi event any escape fiom the island, Chiifeiian burnt the 
” Bounty,” whose tall masts might have betiajed the lefuge of the mutineers I’he 
begmimig of the community was at ouce niaiked by disputes aud quaiiels , the 
men weie kdled in fighting, and m 1801, John Adams (foimeily Alex Smith, 
tl Maich, 1829), aged tluity-six, was the only man ou the island, with some 
women and twenty clnhhen 

Adams, lealismg by the pieiious couise of affairs the danger which tliieatened 
the little society, stiiick out othei paths By his oaie in educating the yoimg 
geneiatiou a tubal couinmmty was developed which, to adopt Jleimcke’s ex- 
piessiou, united raauv of the good qualities of the Euiopeaiis with the viitues of 
the Polj'iiesians, aud by its steiliug chaiautei and high morality, won the sympa- 
thies of England to no small extent, especially since these colonists legauled them- 
selves as Englishmen and spoke English as familiaily ns Tahitian England has 
always watched ovei the welfaie of this little society The limited -watei supply 
of the island having thieateued to piove insufficient foi the gi’owmg numhois, the 
oighty-seveii inhabitauts then living weie lemoved by tlie English government to 
Tahiti m 1831, but most of them soon returned to Pitcairn When, in 1856, m 
consequence of huiiicanes it heeame dithcult to find food foi the once mote lapidly 
incieasmg population, 187 of the 194 settlers weie lemoved to the then uumhnh* 
ited Noifolk Island The inajoiity lemamed theie, and incieased and piospered 
In ISTl the number had risen to 340 souls, m 1891 it reached 788 , and, accoid- 
mg to the last account, it now is 900 souls Some, howevei, this time also, could 
nut live in a strange island, and returned to Pitcann, wheie then numbei in 1879 
had again iisen to 70 souls ^ Contiary to the disquieting rumouis which the Gei- 

1 1730, 27 , ISOO, 29 i 1835, 6G , 1831, 87 , 1837, 92 . 1841, 114 ; 18S5, 194 , lflC4, 43 , 1S73, 7fl , 
1879, 03 : 1884, lot , 1308, 1« , 1901, 130 
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mau pie‘ 5 ‘? cuculated lu 1S96, to the eflcet that Piteaun no longei supplied the 
requiierueuLt, of human inhabitants, the population n ,ing at the pieseut dai 

iZ') Hfumn —(a) T/ie/’ur/u/iiluW —The lust j of Hawaii liegius foi us mth 
its discoveiy by Janies Cook, all that took place onlt pic\iousl\ beais tlie iinpiess 
of m 3 dh The legends mention sixtt-seAcn aucestoH of Kamohamelia I, and place 
theieloie the beginiuug ol the settlemeut of Hawaii at a peimd whicli would 
appioximately coiiespond to the sixth eentui^ ol (he Chiistian ca As a iiiattci 
of fact human hones base been discos eied undei old sti.ita ol toial and lava 
stieams , m any c.ise ivith such a S 3 stem of chiomdogv a laige niaigm ol ei toi must 
he allowed foi Fat nioio nnpoitant is the gxi epLioual evtdouio loi Llie solution 
of the question of tho oiigiu of the llawaiiaiis A huge mass id tin liaditious 
point to the tSamoan Sanau (]> 307 ), as the duet point ot cimgiatum, without 
necessaiily excluding aceietions fiom othei gioups of Polynesia The locmicnee 
of t^ainuan gewgiaplncal names in Hawaii is an aigument 111 tavoui ot liie legends 
If we may pidge by the fiequent meution ivhnh they make ot Tahiti and tin 
Maiqnesas the mam lonte seems to have led oiei Uiese islands 

A Fomandei ai'iives at the conohision that, some twentj geiioi alums allei the 
fiist imnngiatnm, about the eleventh eeuluiy, that is, a new wave ot n.iLious 
touched Hawaii, pioduced by a geiieial luoiemont ui the isLiud w mills of tlie 
South Sea', which, again, w'as due to the expulsion of Jkdynesian imuugiauts fjom 
the Fiji Islands Into this peimd, theiefore, fall, ateoidmg to legeiiil, the 
joiiineys of famous chiefs and piiests to distant isles, lendeicd possible iioni the 
gi eater enteijiiise of the ancient inees and the liighei jieifeetion ol naiigation .it 
that time The Inst and only attempt at oveisea expansion gave wav to a liesli 
penod of isoLitum, which lasts at least into the snlecnth ceiiLuiy, piohahly down 
to the date ot Cook’s lamhiig Dining this long peiiod the ILawaiian jieopie de- 
veloped all its pecnliai eh aracteii sties , then it wxas that those miiueious States and 
societies weie founded, w^hi eh weie mutually hostile 'The waves of wai singed 
high in the fomteenth centuiy,wdien King Kalaiiuuiohua lived fm the lirst lime to 
unite all the islands undei his sceptie The hist lateieourse witli Eiiiopeans dates, 
accoidmg to James J .lanes and Pern}, fiom the sixteenth leuluiy lu 1B27 
one of the tliiee xessels of Don Alvaiado de .Saavedia is “-aid to h.u^e been 
wiecked on the ililts of South Kona, and in the Spanish navigatoi .luiiu 
Gaetano is supposed to h.i\o discoveted the Hawaiian Islands This iiiteicoinse, 
even if it is based on fact {vide Fig^ in and 36 on the plate faomg p 334), pro- 
duced no lesiiltb oil the external and mteiiial histoiy of the eouutiy 

James Cook, on his liuuluig (177SJ, found tliiee Ktates Hawaii and Mam, 
both of which weie governed hj one lulei (T.iiaiopu, TeiiiohiO, since the lulei of 
H.wnii had manied the quecn-widow' of Maui, and thudlv, Oahu, to whidi Kauai 
and iSTuhau belonged Hot only weie Oahu aud Hawaii at war wuth each other, 
hut all these States weie riddled with mtemal dissensions The task of 1 educing 
this chaos to older was reseivetl*foi Kameliauicha 1 (Tamea-Mca, 1789-181!)), 
who not only won mme foreign successes than an}'' othei Polynesian luler, bub in 
intellectual gifts towered above the aveiage of his lace He had distmguiahed him- 
self in war as a young man, and uatioiiiil liaids prophesied of him that he would 
one day unite the people A few yearn after Cook’s minder (Fehuiaiy 14, 1779) 
he began to put mto piactiee his bold plans, on Hawaii at lust, aud after its sub- 
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jugaLion, on Maui (1781) and tlie oLliei island‘d Paitly liy liis peisonal valour, 
partly with an aiiny dibcipliued by the help of Europeans (to winch after 1804 a 
fleet of twenty-one ships was pined), lie attained lus object m 1795 Aftei storm- 
ing the foit “ Pall” on Oahu, to wlimh island Kamclianieha is said to have crossed 
with 16,000 men, he pioclaimed liimselt sole monaicli of the Hawaiian Isleo 
The two northwest islands, Kauai and Nuhau, then voluntaiily submitted 

Like the Zulu king Tohaka and the Wauyarawesi leader Miiambo (Vol III, pp. 
437, 443), Karaehameha has been eompaied to gieat luleis of the Meditenaneau 
spheie of civilization Tuiiibull places liiin by the side of Philip of JMacedon^ 
and Jaives calls him the Hapoleon ot the South Sea, to others he has suggested 
Peter the Great He must have been a powerful personality Adalbeit de 
Chamisso was proud of the fact that he had shaken hands not only with Geneial 
Maripiis de Lafayette and Sir Joseph Banks, but also with the gieat Hawaiian, 
Kamehameha I was, as Theodor Waitz says, not meieh great in intellectual 
capacity, he was still gieatei hy lus moial strength and the powei and purity 
of his will 11 we take into account also lus majestic bearing, which com- 
manded respect, the vastness of lus influence is at once accounted for 

The course of Kamehanieha’a leign, after he had united his kingdom, was 
peaceful It was for the Haiiaiians an eia of leiolution lu every held, though 
least so m that of social life Kamehameha made no changes m the lelations of 
the seveial classes of the people to each othet and to the monaich The lower 
class lemnmecl, tlien as foiiueilv, in its stiictly dependent and subsenuent condi- 
tion, and he had fmther weakened the powei of the nobility, winch even befoip his 
time had been sliglit A new featiue was the external leputatiou gamed by polit- 
ical union, and the giowtli of the people into a powei impiecedouted m the Pacihc 
This, at an eaily penod for Oceania, had ipiickly tinned the attention of the Euro- 
pean powers and of North Ameiiea to the noith of the Pacific Ocean, as is shown 
by the numerous Bi itish, IhisMau, American, and Eiendi expeditions The changes 
in the domaui of culture and economics involved more momentous consequences 
fui the futiiie ot the Hawaiian people Only the liighei classes of the people weie 
materially Europeanised, the masses had to continue foi some time in the old pagan- 
ism and the ancient Polynesian seini-ciilture Nevertheless it could not be long before 
tho whole nation was subject to tlus change Kamehameha neither intended nor sus- 
pected that it should take the foira of a complete disintegration of the old national 
life This decline was mainly produced hy the introduction of Euiopeau immi- 
giantS) who made then way into all the influential posts, and piodiiced a temporary 
economic piospeiitj by tiansmaiine commercial enterprise and a policy of taiiffs, 
but at the same Lime then intimate lelations with the natuesweie destined to 
destroy the old lehgion, the stronghold of Hawaiian nationality, 

(jQ) The Chnstimi Fcnod to the Eetuxetioa of the line of Kamchamihn — As 
long as Kamcliainelia held the reins of goveuuuent uith tire strong hand, the 
Clash was delajed Kamehameha was all his life a Lnm suppoiLer of paganism, 
for only tluough a strict ohseivauee of the uaditioiial doetiines was it possible in 
those times of feiment to lelam the lespect of the peojile foi the jicrsuii and jiower 
of the godlike raouaich Tfis death, whicii occiiried on Mav S, IS 19, changed 
the situation. Liholiho (Itio-Pao), his son, who moimtod the thione as Kaine- 
hamelia II, immediately sank to be a puppet in the bauds of his nobles, and 
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especially of his co-regent Kaahumanu (Kahumonna), the favouiiLe wife of the 
late king, and Lis aged chief counselloi, Kaleimolcii (Karemaku), the "Pitt of the 
South Sea ” At their advice he abolished the ancient and reieied custom of Tahoo, 
and compelled women to shaie a laige public banr|uet and to cat the poik which 
was forbidden them Tlie majoiity of the people gladly welcoine<l this step Tlie 
minority, who, under the lead ot Kekuaokalani, a cousin of the king, leiuained true 
to paganism, weie defeatecj in the sangumaiy battle uf Knainoo, Kekiiaoknlani 
felt, together with Ins heioic wife, Manona The destiuction of the old tempdes 
and images, aheady initiated, was earned out with leiiewecl zeal, neveitheless 
idolatry had many suppoiLeis in seciet The half-hcaitedness of the lefoiunng 
policy was more unfuituuate, the Hawaiians had been depuved of paganism, but 
nothing tangible was put in its pilace 

The visits of European and American squadions duimg this period induced the 
monarch to seek an alliance with England, partionlarly since Ilussm and the Ihuted 
States had already shown signs of establishmg themselves pieimanentl) in the 
archipelago Kamehameha I, in Older to inciease Ins dignity at home b> the 
support of the gieat woild power, had made ovei his kingdom to England m Pelim- 
ary, 1794, hut his offei did not meet with any covdial lespouse In lS2d Liholiho 
and his oonsoit, Kaniamalo, went to London, in ordei m this way to anticipate the 
wishes of others They both died in 1824 in England, but weie buned in then 
native country Lilioliho’s 'successoi, his brothei Keaukeaiiouh (Kauikenuli, Kui- 
kiuli), waa only nine yeais old when he was placed on the thione imdei the name 
of Kamehameha III The legency during his miuuiily was held by liaalnunanu 
and the old and tned Kaleimoku Both found woik enough m the succeeding 
yeais It is tiue that P* itestant missionaues had lahouted since 1820 nitli gaud 
results, but aU their effoits were stultiiied by a faction of moiallv and physically 
corrupt white immigiants, whose numbeis giew fiom jeai to yeai Diunkeuness 
and prostitution became so rampant that no improvement of the conditions could 
be hoped foi except by means of legislation Towaid the eud of the " twenties ” the 
contest of the Christian missions for supiemacy began on Hawaii The Piutestaut 
mission was under the pioteotion of the Americans the Catholic only gained 
ground after numeious threats from the Fiencli waiships imdei DupeliL-Tbouars 
(p 315) In the year 1837 the Fiench extorted a declaration of uiuveisal lelignms 
libeity, winch put an end to the violent pemecutions olten suffeied by the Catholit 
Christians 

The wise Kaleimoku died m 1827, and the death of the energetic qucen-iegeut. 
Kaahmnanu, followed in 1832, Kamehameha II I declaied himself ot full age m 
1833, when he chose anothei woman, Kmau, for his co-regent, and nominated hei 
son, Alexander Lilioliho, heir to the throne 

The first newspapers pimted in the Hawaiian language appeared in 1834 
Churches and schools of eveiy soit Nieie elected m laige numheis At the same 
time the fii'st siigar^laniatipns were laid out, ant siUtwoim-breeding mtrodiiced 
on the part of the English Soon cotton-giowmg was added as a new biaiich of 
industry. In Ootobei, 1840/ the kmgdom received its hrst constitution It was 
di-awn up by the Ameiioan, Eichaids, and pre*?ented, as Karl Emil Jung expiesses 
himself, a strange mixtuie of ancient feudalism and Anglo-American forms The 
ministry consisted entirely of foieigners Eichards became minister of public 
instruction ; Wylio, a Scotch doctor, represented the Foreign Office The finances 

VOI. 0-21 
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were admimsteled after 1843 by Di Judd, under whom the public revenue increased 
fiom foity-one thousand dollars m the jeai 1842 to two hundred and eigbt>-foiii 
thousand dollais ui 1352 

In spite of leligious toleration the disputes between the Piote&taiit and 
Catholic cleigy continued until the year 1837. They were often exploited by the 
Tieiich consul in oidei to put stiong pleasure on the Hawaiian government in 
favour of the Catholic mission At the same time the Enghsli consul took steps 
which seemed to point to an annexation of the islands by Gieat Britain This 
induced the Hawaiian government to obtain a guarantee of the mdepeudence of 
the kingdom fiom the United States of America (December, 1842), Trance (at the 
begmmng of 1842), and England (July 26, 1843) The action of Loid Paulet, 
Goinmaudei of the frigate “Oaijs,” in taking possession of the island (Febiiiaiy 26, 
1843), on Ins oun lesponsibihty, was mot recognised by the Biitish governruent 

The constitution of 1840 was changed m 1852, 1864, and on July 6, 1887 , 
with eveiy revisiou it lesembled more and more the usual Euiopeau constitutional 
foiins, especially when in 1864 the old institution of the Kuhina nui, or q_ueen 
legeufc was abolished A piivy council, consisting of the ministeis and a number 
of membeis nominated by the kmg, stood next to the sovereign The cabinet 
contained fimt five, and latei four, membeis ; the jjailiament was composed of a 
house of nobles and a house of lepresentatives The most important offices 
have always been filled with foreigneis, 

ICamohameha III died in December, 1854 His successoi , Alexander Liholihii 
(Kamehameha IV, marued to Queen Emma), then aged twenty, lost no time in 
placing luiiiself on bettei terms with Eiauce, which, in defiance of the indepen- 
dence guaranteed ui 1843, had ovei whelmed the kingdom with difficulties and liad 
repeatedly humiliated it A final treaty between the two countries was effected in 
1858 On the death of Kamehameha IV ui 1864, his elder brothei, who had 
something of Kamehameha I in him, succeeded to the ciown. The first act of 
Kamehameha V was to nlLei the constitution of 1864 In the next year an minii- 
giation bureau was instituted as a cheek on the constant shmikage in the popula- 
tion, hie hundred Chinese weie fust biought mto the country, to be followed by 
the first Japanese in 1868 Finally measures were taken to check the lepiosy 
which had been lutroclnced from China in 1853, and had spread alarmingly 
Kamehameha V died suddenly m 1872, the last of liis family 

(7) The Last Penud of ILawau as an Independeiit State — For some months 
Lunalilo, a kmsman of the Karaeliamehas, held the sceptie After Ins death, which 
occurred on February 3, 1874, Colonel David Kalakaua, horn on November 16, 1836, 
in Honolulu, was elected king In spite of his aomewW frivolous natuie he waS' a 
far-sighted monarch , he concluded in 1875 a commercial treaty with the United 
States of Nortli Atneuca, which secured for his kingdom the most favourable 
taiiil’s ami gieally pioraoted the prospeiity of the island^ The cultivation of siigai 
and nee, the two principal exports, increased enoimously, ami uideed there was a 
geneial inciease both in exports and in impoits. But this revival of trade benefited 
only the whites. Want of labourer raado it once move necessary to intioduce 
toxeigneis. In 1877 the fiist Portuguese came into the country from the Azores 
(m 1884 theie weie some 10,000), at the same Ume increasing stieams of Clunese 
and Japanese flooded the laud (m 1800 theie were counted 15,301 and 17,360) 
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The numerical proportion of these etlmically undesirable Mongols to the native 
population has, up to the begmnmg of the twentieth centuiy, steadily mcieased 
In moving foiwaid to the conquest of the Pacihc, the yellow lacos have found 
Hawaii the best point of attack The growth of economic and political lelations 
with America duimg the leign of Kalakaua (1874-1891) has been as rajiid and 
continuous as the Mongol immigration Aa long ago as the wmter of 1873-1874, 
Peail Harboui near Honolulu was offeied by Lunalilo to the Ameuoans by way of 
compensation for oommeicial concessions When the tieaty of 1875 leqiiiied to 
be leuewed in 1887, the United States of Noith Ameiica claimed this place as a 
permanent possession , fuither, Hawaii was not to venture to conclude treaties with 
any other foreign power without their consent, while they claimed the iiglit to 
land troops in Hawaii at all times The influence of the English residents pre- 
vented Kalakaua from conceding these humiliatmg conditions The lefusal ot 
the American proposals signifaed, from an economic aspect, the beginning of a 
financial crisis, by which, m the opmion of Adolf Marcuse, the Hawaiian dynasty 
was ruined 

Kalakaua died on January 20, 1891, at San Prancisco The seventeen yeais of 
his reign had been outwardly iich in " progress ” He had a small standing aimy 
at his disposition , Hawaii had obtamed lines ol railroads and steamships , palaces 
and lighthouses had been built, and Honolulu lighted by electiioity Watenvorks 
and telegraph lines had been constructed, and large stretches of haneu countiy had 
been made cultivable by irrigation works. The stage of Eiuopean oivilizaLiou 
commenced, it must he confessed, with au enoimous load of debt, attiibutable to 
the frivolity and the extravagance of the populaily beloved kuig, who had been 
married since 1863 to Kapiolani, but had no issue 

He was succeeded by his sister, Lydia Kamakaeha Liliiiokalani, a woman of 
fifty-two, who was proclaimed queen on January 20, 1891 Het short reign ended 
with the downfall of the Hawaiian monaichy and the annexation of the island by 
the United States Under the dominion of the new Amencan tariff laws, which 
secured considerable export bounties to native sugar pioduceis, Hawaii could no 
longer compete m the world market, exports rapidly fell off, and the national 
prosperity flagged The foreign section of the population, which was dependent 
chiefly on the American Hade, found this a leasonable cause foi supportmg moie 
boldly the idea of close connection with the United States The results were dis- 
sensions in the government, an ovei-iapid change in the constitution, winch was 
intended to weaken the mfluence of the foreigneis, and a thieateued cowji d'Hat 
on the queen’s part The end was the deposition of the queen and the pioela- 
mation of Hawaii as a republic on January 17, 1893 

The efforts of the victoiious Ameiicamsts of Honolulu towaid a close conuectiou 
with the United States were at first unsuccessful The President, Benjamin 
Harrison, shortly befoie the expiration of his term of office which ended on Maich 
4, 1893, advocated annexation in a message to the senate , hut his successoi, Grover 
Cleveland, was opposed to it The kingdom thereupon was declaied to be changed 
into the republic of Hawaii on July 4, 1894, and a constitution was fiamed, 
which provided a legislative assembly, a senate, and a house of representatives 
The constitution, however, hardly lasted long enough to become an actuality , after 
McKinley’s entrance on office m the spring of 1897 the ineorpoiation with the 
llnion was effected without any difficulty. The constitutional position of the 
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the geneial conditions of Samoa m the periods befoie its discoveiy by Europeans 
was baldly distuiguislied from that of other aichipelagoes Its political organisa- 
tion and to some degiee its stage of social institutions had alone been somewhat 
inoie fully developed The vendettas and disputes between diffeient influential 
families, whieli are also lecoided, are of little importance to the woilj, although 
they have naturally been exaggerated to gieat events from the peispective of the 
Polynesians 

(a) Hiidoi y of Samoa Proper — The traditions of Samoa do not run hack 
veiy fai , we need not assume moie than five bundled yeais foi its mhahitants 
as a histoiioal nation, how fai befoie that date then immigiation must be placed, 

IS impossible to calculate The chief event of eaily history is the subyugation by 
the Tougans, and the Samoan wai of libeiation which was connected with that 
(according to Von Billow, about 1600 A D, accoidmg to Kramei about 1200 ad) 
That was their heioic age Malw tan, malie toa (“Well fought, biave waiiiois”) 
was, according to legend, the admiimg shout of the Tongan king to two young 
chiefs, as he jiiished off fiom shoie on his letmn journey This title, winch then 
passed to the eldei of the two biothers, Savea, has been hereditaiy in his family 
down to the present day 

Samoa is the land of titles Above the common people stand the nobles, 
at the head of whom aie the village chief Alii, and the district governor Tui, while 
the highest chief (kuig) bears the title of Tupu Little infenoi to him are the 
Tiilafale, oi oiatois, whose political position, geueially, depends enliiely on their 
personal abilities Besides this, titles taken fiom ceitam distiicts or places, in cura- 
memoiation of ceitaiu persons oi events, are confeired as honourable distinctions, 
whose possession is a pielimmary condition for the attainment of the political 
lieadship The most famous of these titles is the above mentioned “ Malietoa,” 
which the township of Malie, lying nme miles to the west of Apia, has the light to 
confer, a .second and haidly' less renowned is “ Mata’afa,” which is bestowed by the 
village of Eah^ata On the other hand, the claim to the soveieignty rests on the 
lawfully confeiied light to the four names, Tuutua and Tuiaana, Gatoaitele and 
Tamasoalii, the last two of which aie traced to the names of two pimcesses 

Shortly befoie Jean Francois Count Lap(5iouse landed on Samoa, m 1787, Galii- 
malemana, a chief of the Tupua family, had, aftei fieice end wais, usurped the 
sovereignty of the whole island On his death, about 1790, violent stiiiggles bioke 
out between the hiotheis entitled to the mheiitance, fioin which atfiist Nofoasaeta 
(an ancestor of Tamasese) emerged victoiioiisly He could not, howevei, perma- 
nently maintain his position, hut letiied to his ancestral home, Asau, on Savau, 
and once moie revived the cannibalism which had almost been foigotten ui Samoa 
Galumalemana’s posthumous son, J’amafana, who even before his biith had been 
called by the dying father piophetically the uniter of the kingdom, finally inheiiled 
the throne He was succeeded (after 1800) by Mata’afa Filisounn’u, who was at 
once mvolved in seiious wars with the Malietoas The victory rested with the 
Malietoa Vaiuiupo, an ally of the mlei of Manono, who eonq^uered the countiy of 
Aaana and seized the power on the same day of August in the year 1830 on which 
John AVdliams (Vol VIT, p 362) set foot on Savau as the first missionary 
Malietoa assumed in consequence the title “Tupa,” which lias since heeneiistom- 
iiiy in Samoa He also was comeiled to Cluistianity, and received the name of 
Tavita (David), be died on May 11, 1841 
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The fcvro decades after his death weie ui Samoa oaoe moie a war of all agiiiiist 
all Out of the number of claimants to the thione, Malietoa Laupepa and his 
imcle Pe’a, oi Talavou, finally held the power jomtly for some yeai s Cut intiucneed 
by the foreigners in the countiy, the Samoans in 1868 lesolved to put ouly one 
chief at the head of affairs, and to assemble the estates of the lealin no hm}>er in 
Manono, but m Mulmuu, near Apia Manono, jealous of its ancient piecedence, 
dcclaied Pe’a king, and conqueied Mahetoa Laupepa and his followeis I'lnally, 
in 1873, through the inteivention of the foieign consuls, who had been appointed 
ui the interval, a tieaty was concluded, by which the i tiling power was put m the 
hands of the seien membeis of the Ta’imua, an upper house, by the side of which 
the meetings of the distiict goveinois, the Fai Pule, or lower house, still continued 
But m 1875 disoideis recommenced, and this time the impulse came from outside 

(^/S) The Invasions f 7 om Outside — As far back as 1872 the enterpiising New 
Zealanders had advocated a Biitish annexation of Samoa, and had offered to equip 
a ship for that puipose At the same time the Umted States had obtained, on 
Febiuaiy 17, 1872, the concession of the harhoiu Paugo-Pango on Tutuila, the best 
of the gioup The annexation of all Tutuila, pioclaimed by a sea captain on his 
own lesponsihility, was not sanctioned m Washmgton About the middle of 1873, 
the Ameiican “ Colonel ” Stemberger, a German Jew by descent, appeared as a com- 
missioner in Samoa, m oidei to study the resouices of the island group This 
cunnuig and ambitious man soon laised himself to the most influential position, 
and induced the natiies to ask foi a piotectoiate of the United States Stemhergei 
himself conveyed the petition to Washington , he leturxied on April 1, 1875, to 
Samoa, but oiily witli presents and a letter of intioduction from the President, 
Ulysses S Giant Steiuheigei gave the country a simple constitution, appointed 
hfdlietoa Laupepa kmg (uommallj ), while he himself modestly assumed the title 
of Prime Mmister , ” he settled tlie succession, airanged the sjstem of jurisdiction, 
and established order and peace thioughout the land But in December, 1875, at 
the instance of the jealous imssiouanes and the English population, he was earned 
off by an English man-of-war, after a bloodly battle, and taken to New Zealand 
He died in New Toik toward the end of the century 

The mtentions of the Union on Samoa were now more apparent , in 1887, tliQ 
Ameucan consul hoisted his flag, and only the eneigetic lemonstiances of Germany 
and England hindered the Amencans from firmly establishing themselves In 
June of that year the Geiinan government concluded a treaty with the Samoans, 
by which they were pi evented fiom giving any foieigu government special puvileges 
to the piejudico of Germany On Januaiy 17, 1878, the Amencans, for then part, 
euLeied into a treaty, to seeme friendly relations and piomote trade, with Mahetoa 
Laupepa , at the same time the haibour of Pango-Pango was definitely given ovei 
to them On January 24, 1879, Germany was assigned the haibour of Saiiiafata, 
on Upolu, as a naval station , England also, by a treaty of August 28, 1879, secuied 
foi heiself the use of all these waters, and the light to choose a coahug station 
On September 2, by i ticaty between Geimanv, lingland, the Union, and Mahetoa, 
the dihtuct of Apia was declaied neutia] tenitory. and placed under a municipal 
council to be appointed by the three poweis m turn Einally, on Decerabei 23 
on hoard the German ship " Bismarck,” Mahetoa Talavou (Pe’a) was elected, by 
numerous chiefs, to the dignity of king for life, with Laupepa as legent 
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< w middle of the “ fifties ” the Hamburg merchant house of Johann Cesai 
o( etiioy and Sou had made the South Sea the chief spheie of its eutei puses, and, 
a decade and a half latex, had mouopolised the tiadc with the cential aud eastern 
group of islands, it had also aequiied laige estates on the Caiolmes aud the tlnee 

arge Samoan islands, Saiaii, Upolu, and Tutuila Misfoitunes on the stock 
exchange placed the him, towaid the end of the ‘'seventies,” in so piecaiious a 
position that, in view of the Anglo-Austialian movement to occupy all the un- 
appiopuated South Sea Islands, Piince Hismaiclc abandoned his colonial policy of 
inaction, and, at the beginning of 18S0, iiitiodiiced the “ Samoan pioposition,” by 
which the empiie was to inteifeie aud undertake to guaiantee the small tubiite 
due fiom the Godeffioya But the Geiman Eeiclistag lejected the pioposition on 
the thud leading on Ajiiil 29, 1880, “wlieie ditiicidt duties can only bo disohaiged 
by the resouices of a nation, theie oui Geimau histoiy sliows meiely a list of wasted 
oppoitmiities" (Oskar Peschel) 

(j) Samoa ami the Powers — King Malietoa Talavou died on November 8, 
1880 His nephew, Malietoa Laupepa, was totally unable to check the leuevved 
outbieak of civil war among the natives, in fact, at the beginning of 188(1 one 
party chose, at the advice of Eugen Brandeis, the chief Tamasese as king He 
found suppoit from the Geimans, because Laupepa, m Novembei, 1885, had secretly 
offered the sovereignty to England Continued injury to Geiman inteiesLs, and 
insults and outrages inflicted by Laupepa’s adheieuts on Geiman civil seivaiiLs, 
led, m August, 1887, to Laupepa bemg aiiested by German maimes, and taken 
fiist to the Cameioons and then to the Maisliall Islands 

Tamasese’s lule was also brief On September 9, 1888, the adheieuts of 
Malietoa Laupepa proclaimed the lenowned Mataata king, aud defeated Tamasese 
When his people ventured on outrages agamst the Geimans, the two Geiman 
warships lying off Apia, at the request of the German consul, Knappe, landed 
their Clews, but through treachery they fell into an ambush on Hecembei 18, 
and were almost annihilated Strougei Geiman detachments weie lequned 
befoie the lebels were repulsed In addition to this, a luuricane, on Maich 19, 
1889, wrecked the two German gunboats, “Ebei" and "Adlei,” m the harbour 
of Apia, aud ninety-five biave sailois lost then lives The English ship, H M S, 
■“ Calliope,” escaped by steaming out, and the captam, Kane, displajed the gieatest 
skill and seamanship The Ameiicans sufleied neaily as lieavily as the Geimans 

A settlement of Samoan affaiis was the lesult of the confeieuce held in 
Beilm during the summer of 1889, to which Germany, England, and the United 
States sent repiesentatives In the final protocol of Jiuie 14 the island gionp was 
declared independent and neutral under the joint protection of the tlnee powers 
Tamasese and Mataafa were deposed, and Malietoa Laupepa, who had beenbiought 
back to Samoa in late autumn, was reinstated on the tbioue Mataafa, howevet, 
was soon re-elected king by his party, but in 1893 was conqiieied on Manono aud 
banished by the powers who signed the treaty Tamasese the Youngei took his 
place, ,and the cinl war continued Malietoa Laupepa then died on August 22, 
1898 Only two candidates ioi the succession weie seiioiisly to he consideied, — 
the banished hut popular Mataafa, and Tanu Mafili, the son of Laupepa, aged six- 
teen, a protegi of the English mission, and thus of the English and American 
governments Tamasese the Younger was kept by the English m resene ineiely 
as a substitute for Tanu 
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Tile bubject of tbe diama, 17111011 was unfolded m the winter of 189S-1899 m 
the distant youth Sea aichipelago, was not so much the welfaie of the few Samoans 
or the possession of the small islands as fai weightiei conflictmg interests No 
wolds need be wasted about the causes of the intense Anglo-Austrahan longing 
fur the islands The United States of North Ameiiea, who had obtained Hav\ iiii 
and the Philippmes immediately befoie this, thus possessed magnificent stiategic 
and commercial bases foi the noithein pait of the Pacific, but not foi the south 
The inteiests of Geimau}-, finally, were based on economics In production and 
tiade it considerably surpassed both parties , and it was a point of honoui with the 
Geiman government not to let the piize which had once been grasped escape m 
the end fiom their fingeis 

The Samoans chose Mataafa by an ovei whelming majoiity At the same 
time the American Chief Justice Chambers, on Decembei 21, declaied that the 
young Tanu was elected with his approval, and that Mataafa could not come into 
the question, since he was excluded by the Berlin protocol, although a clause to 
that effect pioposed by Piince Bismarck had not been adopted m the final veision. 
Tlie remonstiances of the Geiman consul. Rose, and the Geiman municipal coun- 
oillor, Dr Raffel, weie disregarded Mataafa then took the matter into his own 
hands and diove the supporters of Tanu out of Apia down to the sea and the 
ships of the allied powers After repeated bombardments of the coast villages by 
the Biifcish and Ameucan wai vessels m the second half of March, a joint com- 
mittee of inqunv was instituted m the sprmg of 1899 at the suggestion of Gei- 
mau} , and this Liansfeiied in July the lights of the abohshed monarchy temporarily 
to the consuls ot the three powers. In the treaty of London of Novembei 14 
Geimany and England came to an agieement, and in the Washington piotocol of 
December 2 the United States also gave their assent 

Gieat Butam undei this treaty entirely renounced aU claim to the Samoan 
Islands By the repeal of the Samoa act, Upolu and Savau, with the adjacent 
small islands, became the absolute property of Germany, while Tutuila aud the 
other Samoan Islands east of 171° W longitude fell to the United States Germany 
in return lenouiiced her claims to the Tonga Islands and Savage Island m favour 
of England, and ceded to the same power the two Solomon Islands, Ohoiaeul and 
Isabel The Geiman Reichstag approved the treaty on Eebruaiy 13, 1900 On 
March 1 the newly nominated German governor, Solf, took formal possession of 
the islands On August 14, finally, the wisely conceded self-go veiument of the 
natives came into force again The royal dignity alone was abolished Mataafa 
hoie, instead of the foimei title of Tupu, that of a Alu Sili, or high chief 

(i?) Tonga — Of the islands in the central part of Oceania, the Tonga archi- 
pelago alone, besides Eiji and Samoa, has a noteworthy history We know little 
of Its course before the arrival of James Cook, with exception of the social condi- 
tions. Ac the head of the constitution stood the Tuitonga, monarch and god at 
once, with absolute power over persons and property Almost equal to him in 
leputation and sanctity was the Tul Ardeo, according to Meinieke the descendant 
of a dethroned royal family, which had still retained a special position. The Tni- 
tongaliad to show peculiar honours to the Tui Aideo on different occasions The 
king aud his family composed the first class (" Hau’’) of the nobility The second 
(the “Eiki,’’ or "Egi," who also boie the title Tin, or lord) furnished the highest 
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officials lu the kingdom and the district governors, and was appointed by the king, 
although the dignity was heieditary The fiist ot the Eiki was in pie-Emopean 
times the Tui Hatakalawa, the minister of the mtenoi, in Maiinei’s time (1810) 
he came m piecedence after the Tin Kanakaholo, oi wai mimstei Smce in tlio 
nineteenth centiiiy the Tuitonga was excluded fiom all share m the wars, the v ji 
ininistei easily attained to greater influence than the nioiiaicli himself, indeed, 
the Tui Kanakaholo has been taken by moie than one tiavellei foi the Tuitonga 
Among the Eiki titles, those of the Ata, the highest commandei m wai, and of the 
Lavaka, the imnistei of public instiiiction, weie also of importance The la^’t class 
of nobility (Matabule) furnished councilhiis and servants of the Eiki and tlie 
Tuitonga, distiict goveinois, public teaclieis, and lepieseiitatives of the most Iwn- 
oiirable ciafts, such as shipbuilding and the making of weapons The thiee classes 
of nohihty were the sole possessors of the soil, as well as of the powei ul Taboo 
The common people had no shaie in either, it only possessed its peisoual fieedoin, 
and suppoited itself meiely by the cultivation of the lauds of the nobles, by handi- 
crafts, 01 by hshmg Among handicrafts those requiring supeiior skill weie lesen ed 
for the highei class of the commons, the Mua, while agncultnre and the piofession 
of cookmg weie assigned to the lower class, oi Tua 

Cook m 1773 and 1777 found the gloiy of the old dynasty, Fatafehi (Fatafahi), 
alieady eclipsed by the powei of the Tupo nobles, who had secuied all the im- 
portant offices of State According to Meinicke, the Tuitonga might appaiently 
only take then wives from the famfl-y of Tupo Toward the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy this coucentiation of poivei had increased to the extent of diivmg out the 
Tuitonga This loused other Eiki famihes to imitate the example of the Tupo 
The regents of Hapai and Vavau first revolted, those of Tungatabu followed 
Aftei long stmggles fbe vicLoiy rested with Finau, the Eiki of Hapai, although he 
could no. longer foice the whole aichipelago to obey his rule At the begmmng of 
the nineteenth century the Email shifted the political centre of giavity to Ya\aii 
In 1830 Taufaahau, the lord of Hapai, and Tubo, the Eiki of Tongatabu, adopted 
Christianity When the Emau died out m 1833, Vavau fell to the foiinei In 
this way Taufaahau governed over the same kingdom as Emau I flinty vem . 
earlier In 1845 Tubo, oi, as he was called after his conversion, Josiah of Tonga- 
tabu, died also Taufaahau, ns King George Tuhou I, now united the whole aichi- 
pelago into one kingdom Tins State boie fiom the first the stamp of Eiiiopean 
influence The Weslej an mission had soon extended its activity to i»olifcical and 
social matters In 1839 George issued an edict for Hapai and Vavau, which estal)- 
lished a couit of justice of foui memheis and a written code, and ahohshed the old 
customs, according to which each chief administeied justice at his own discietioii 
The legislation of 1862 finally laised the existing seifs to the position ot fiee 
farmeis of the soil, from which they could not be ousted so long as they paid then 
rent The taxes (six dollars jeaily) weie unifoimly imposed on all male inhabit- 
ants over sixteen yeais of age , ^ 

After 1838 on Tonga also theie were quarrels between the Catholic and iio- 
testant missions In December, 1841, thieats of a Fiench waiship caused the 
ruler of Tongatabu to seek an English protectorate, which was granted him. The 
Catholic missionaries, howevei, obtained admission Then success in the religious 
field. was nevei important, hut in the political field they had even m 1847 so 
great an influence over Tongatabu, that the chiefs of that part commenced an oppo- 
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sition to tlie lule of Geoige I, which was only repiessed m 1852 by the stormuig 
of the fortie&ses Houma and Bea, defended by Fiench missionaiies Although 
the chiefs were lemstated m their former posts, and the missionaiies received no 
rnjuiy to life or piopertj'-, Fiance felt herself aggiieved, and extorted in 185B an 
official pei mission of the Catholic teaching, and put various Catholic chiefs in the 
fdace of Protestants 

King Geoige, notwithstanding, found time to make expeditions to othei coun- 
tries The Tongans had at all tunes, owing to their gieat nautical skill, luulei- 
takeu campaigns against Samoa and Nuka Hiwa, and had caused panic especially 
m the neighhouiiug aichipelagoes The people of Fi]i had thus a strong tinge of 
the Polynesian in them A few yeais after Cook’s second visit (1777), a Tongan 
condottieie played a great part in the Ihjian disoideis In 1854 King Geoige 
appealed with a laige fleet, avowedly to suppoit Thakombau in his difficulties 
(p 313) This expedition gave the Tongans subsequently a pretext foi claiming 
laige compensation, which finally drove Thakombau into the aims of England 

George Tuhou I completed the internal lefoims of his island kingdom by the 
constitution of Novemhei 4, 1875 This was partly the cieation of the kmg him- 
self, partly that of his old and loyal councilloi, the missionaiy Shuley Bakei Its 
contents kept closely to English forms , m its ultimate shape, as settled by the 
ohaniheis and pimted lu the English language in 1877, it provided foi a legislative 
assembly, which met eveiy two yeais Half of its members belonged to the heied- 
itaiy nobility and were nonrmated by the king, the rest were elected by the 
people The executive power lay in the hands of a muiistiy of foiu, who, together 
with tho goveinois of the four pioviuces and the Inghei law offioeis, composed the 
cabinet The admmistiation of justice was put on an independent footmg, and 
coxnpiised a supieine court, jury coiuts, and pdice couits Education was supei- 
intended by the luissionaiies, who had erected well-attended schools on all the 
islands An industiial school and a semmaiy^, which was called Tuhou College m 
honour of the kmg, weie founded The piohihition against the sale of land to 
foieigners, which was mseited in the constitution at Bakei’s advice (" the Tongans 
aie not to be driven mto the sea ”), was important for the economic future of the 
Tongans , even leases of land were only allowed after notice had been given to 
the government 

In view of the increased interest which the European poweis in 'the “ seven- 
ties " took in the South Sea Islands, Tonga with its favoiuahle situation could not 
permanently he neglected Kmg George and Ins ohancelloi, Baker, were on terms 
of open friendship with Germany. On the outbreak of the Franco-German War 
they assured King William of their absolute neutiality. On November 1, 1876, 
tliis “good-feeling” took the foim of a commercial treaty, establishmg fiiendly 
relations with the German Empire, according to which lire haihour of Taulanga 
on Vavau was ceded as a coaling station The accompanying request of George 
Tuhou for a piotecLorate was naturally deebned by Germany. On November 29, 
1879, Tonga concluded a similar treaty of amity with England By an agreement 
of April 6, 1886, Germany and England decided that Tonga should remam neutral 
tenltoiy On August 1, 1888, a treaty was made with the United States 

King George Tuhou I. died on Februaiq 18, 1893, at las capital, Nukualofa 
aged ninety-five years He was succeeded by lus gieat-gmudson, Geoige Tubou ll 
a timid youth of nineteen. Hmvn to the time of Uis accession German tiade and 
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influence had outstripped English But when the piime ministei Baker had 
fallen a victim to Enghsh intiigiies, and the service of the Koith Geimau Lloyd to 
Tonga and Samoa, under subsidy from the empiie.had been diseontmued, the Eng- 
lish occupied the vacant position When, m March, 1899, the Geimnn wat'iliip 
“Ealke ” appeared off Tongatabii, nominally with oideis to occupy the haiboui of 
Taulanga until Tongan debtors had paid the sum due of $100,000 (accoiding to 
Moiitz Schauz merely with orders to induce the king to open the Tongan cmiits 
to tire recovery of debts to foreigners), an Englnsh warship fiom the Austialmu 
station sailed m on April 10, paid George II $125,000 on the sole condition that 
the king made no concessions whatevei of landed lights to any foreign powei , m 
return for this, England renewed hei guarantee of independence for Tonga Since 
that time the gioup of islands has only been valuable to Germany as the object of 
an exchange, in the treaty of Novembei 8, 1899, she abandoned all claims in 
exchange for half Samoa (p 321) Thus Tonga and the adjoining Niue (Savage 
Island) were placed, in spite of the piotest of King Geoige II, under a British pro- 
tectoiate on May 19, 1900 

With the Tongan kingdom, the last of the native States of Oceania disappeared 
It 13 true that the constitution, foimulated on a European model, was in many 
details unadapted to the Polynesian nature But Tonga pieseived many other 
points which recalled the old nationality These lelrca of an indigenous develop- 
ment are fated soon to die away 

' (e) Few Zealand — (a) The Position and Physical Featnt es of Few Zealand — 

New Zealand, which from weight} considerations is bettei treated heie than m 
connection with Australia, occupies a geographical position which reminds one 
strongly of that of the neighbouimg continent To the south and east of New 
Zealand, the ocean is quite fiee tiom any considerable islands, only towaid 
the north and west aie relations possible with the habitable woild on tire one 
side with Aiistialia and Tasmania, on the othei with New Caledonia, Eiji, Tonga, 
and the Ortok Islands New Zealand is so situated as legaids all these oountiies 
that the lines of communication with it aie almost ladu of a cucle, a fact impor- 
tant geogiaphioally and histoiically It was meiely a consequence of the iiifeiior 
seamanship of their inhabitants that the original immigiation to New Zealand did 
not take place from Austialia, New Caledonia, and Fiji 

New Zealand lies about twelve hundred and fifty miles from the countues just 
mentioned Tins distance, m spite of their advanced nautical skill, was too far foi 
the navigation of the Polynesians, and thus must have prevented any peimaueiit 
and systematic eicpansion of the Maoris , then naval expeditions did not go heyoucl 
one 01 two voyages to the Hawaiki of legend (p 307), and the occupation of the 
neighbouimg Chatham Islands (Waiekauzi), which was effected m 1834 with 
the help of a European captam The case was otherwise for the New Zenland of 
the Euiopeaus Two or three generations ago its proximity to Aiistialia and Tas- 
mania enabled a thorough and rapid scheme of colonisation to he earned nut 
thence, at the pieseut dav ivlicn it feels itself stiong in the number of its inhabi- 
tants and its lesouices, it lies far enough off to be able to entertain tbe idea of an 
independent national existence by the side of the Australian commonwealth A 
feeling in favoui of independence was discernible as eail} as 1S60 or 1870, haidly 
a geneiation after the begmnmg of the colonisation proper The inteifeience 
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of New Zealand in Samoan affaiis m the }eai 1872 (p 326), was followed by Hit' 
annexation of the Kermadec Ibles to New Zealand, in 1887, and that of the C'oolv 
Islands and Manihikis m 1900 , Fiji appeals neaiiug the saine destiny now (p 31 2) 
The influential cncles of New Zealand aie nni-veisally of opinion that all the island 
groups of Polynesia belong to it as natuially as, accoidmg to the idea of the 
Australians, the Western Pacific Ocean falls within thei7 magic ciicle Each of the 
two countiies feels itself a leading powei m the southein hemispheie , hem e 
the giandiose phiase, “the position to which this laud is entitled in the conceit 
of the powers” used m 1900 by Eichaid Seddon, the piime minister of New 
Zealand 

Although the population of New Zealand, aecoiding to the census of 1900, 
amounted to little moie than that of Glasgow (eight hundred thousand souls), it 
would he unwise to ignoie those pietensions Apart from then advanlageous posi- 
tion for the command of tlie Southern Pacific Ocean, the two islands possess a 
coastline so greatly indented that it surpasses Italy itself in the numbei of bai s 
Besides this, it nowpioduces gold and coal in consideiable quantities, while co])])ei, 
silver, non-oie, sulphui, platmum, and antimony are also to be foimd pleutifullv 

New Zealand, lying entnely mtbui the temperate zone, possesses a fuither 
advantage m its climate, which, judging by the physical and intellectual qualities 
of the Maoiis, must he ciedited with a consideiable power of modifying lacial 
types foi the better, unless it be indeed the case, as is sometimes asseited, that it 
has a bad effect on the physique of Euiopeans (p 241) Agiicultuie m New Zea- 
land, as m Australia, is diminishing, although the climate is temperate, theie aip 
cold nights in auinmei, which makes the pioduoe of the haivests veiy vaimblp. 
Neveitheless theie aie moie than seven hundred thousand acies of land uudei cul- 
tivation at present, accoiduig to lough calculations tweuty-SLx million acies, 
(nearly foity tliousaud squaie miles), oi two-fifths of the eutiie suiface, aie suitable 
for agiicultuie, though at piesent moie tlian two-thirds of the country is coveierl 
with forests The backbone of the industries of New Zealand, as of Tasmania, 
which in many lespects enjoys the same cbmatic conditions, is the bleeding of 
cattle and sheep Tins mdustiy is steadily giowmg, as cattle can remain out in 
the open and find sufticient food the whole year Ihiough It is owing to this 
advantage that New Zealand has outstripped Austialia, which lies several days’ 
voyage nearer the Old Woild, m the export of fiozen meat Of the expoits foi the 
year 1899, amounting nearly to ^12,000,000. not less than £8,000,000 came from 
animal products, mmeials pioduced £1,600,000, agncultuie only £900 000 


. io Year 1839 -The original inhabitants 

of New Zealand, the Maoua, weie only benefited by the advantages of their coun- 
try to a certain degree, their physique indeed was improved theie, but industrmllv 
they wme not able to piofit by the gi-een fields oi the splendid fozests of Kami 
fTh, 1 T “ iise of the native fauna, so long as there were Creatures 
to hunt and eat, even yet the heroic ballads of the Maoiis tell of conflicts with 
the gigantic moa, the hmt species of the fauna, which had lived on for thousands 
of years unmolested, to faU a victim to the intrasioa of roan 

The fii-st Maons immigiated into the two islands, then uninhabited, fully fivo 
hundred years ago; in the comse of time batches of fresli immigrants Slowed 
them, the last peibaps m the eighteenth century The pomt lorn which the 




EXPLANATION OF THE TOT-YNESTAN VNTIQLITIES AN]) CAliV- 
INdW DEPKH’EH ON THE Ol’HEU HIDE OF THE I'AOE 


Fy 1 Miuiu coffin, nuclei hulc Mmiic tliicc "ciiuMhoii-' olilui tliiui CooK, tliLirlnn 

from tlic secoinl lialf of the smeiiteeiilh centiiiv 'Willi two uch)} tattoopil huiimii fyiiies, iii.ilt 
ami ieinak Tlie liola iii the (ciitie tins uieff to iilue tlie cothn on a wooden pole iwiy liyhn 
than a man's head Irom the {,Toimcl 

(Fiom the oiyiiul m the htlmologicil Milsciiiii at Buhn ) 

Fig 2 Poll Poll, cinul nndei sirlc ol ii nnll-|iill,ii in Hic guiit nipeting-hoiiso of Ohincimitn 
Tho iitlilj tiittooid hgiue is siippo 1 1 to icinest lit Turn i te-Kapua, Uie gie.it anrestoi ot the Ai.iw i, 
presunnihly Miilking on stilts, 

(Fiom tho oiigniiil it Ohiiiiiiiutii in Non Ziidnid ) 

Figs 3 a and b Large suilptme in basaltio 1 1\ i, found outlie island of 0 ibii, in tlic, H.uvanan 
group The figme represents uii old-time Euiopenn \Mth ivig, pig-t.ul, ami uiff, piesnimibly 
one of tho old, otherwise unknowm Spaiusb naiig.itois, who had “disooicied” Hawaii long 
helore Cook 

(Fioin the oiiginalin the Ethnological Museum it Boihii ) 

Fig 4 Koiiipc Lintel iiom in old house in New Zeuhiiul Fiom Cook’s collection, lint 
even then anoicnt, probably belonging to the seventeenth century, peibaps oldei One oi the 
most valii.ihle and beautiliil works of the old Maou art The mythological meaning ot the thiee 
richly tattooed figurea is ohsoiiie 

(Fiom the oiiginnl in the Ethnological Muscnni at lleilin ) 

Figs 5 a and b Caived chest from New Zealand, foi keeping foathei oinatnonls To the 
right ("i a) one aide ol the cheat, to the left (5 b) the lid let into the othei Fiom CuoL’s cullei- 
tioii , piobably belonging to the aevciiteeiith rentiiiy 

(Fiom the ougiuid in tho Iinptnal Muaeuni at Bcihn ) 

Fig, 6 C.irving fiom New ZeaUiid, lepiesentuig two tattooed mtii, who are m.iking fiie 
by rubbing 

(Fioin the oiigin.d in tlm Ethnological Miiacinii at Vicniiu ) 

Fig 7 The cuitial poitiou of a huge iichly decorated tiansvem bnaid fiom the limit ot a 
pataka oi stoiehouso The aeene, i lived almost in a huuldic style, has not yet been esphuiied, 
It is supposed to lelu to tho legend ol the cieatioii Demons with the heads ot buds and luuds 
jikiy an iinportint pint in the ancient ml of New Zealand The small triaiigiilai notchos, 
ciiiHjnaious features in parts ot this taiving, nie called taia-tma o kai The pataka, to which 
tins loiud bdonged, was built ni 1820 by the chieftain Haeie Huka, and stood betiveen Rotoru.i 
and Like Rotoiti It now stands iii the iiuiseum at Auckland 
(Aftei a copy by Hamilton ) 

Prg 8 A born d from the inside of a laige Maou meeting-house, with the representation of a 
JliUisiiia-like demon, tiiniwha, oi moia-kihau, having it tuhe-likc tongue, by which these demons 
wuie ihle to suck in and wreck ships .Siiuiliii objects aie Still to be found m Ru.ttahumi and in 
Te Kmti (Niw Zi.l1 mil) 

(Inom the inigmal lu the Musuiiii of llonolulii ) 
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iiuyraiion started was Hawaiki, the theme of so many legends, the Savaii of the 
Hamoau Islands , the mteimediate station, and for some Maoiis flie actual stalling 
point, was Earotonga (of above, p 306) According to the legend the chief 
Ngaliue, with eight hundied vassals in twelve slups, whose names are still kept 
sacied, landed in Plenty Bay on the North Island, when the English began to 
colonise, the population was estimated at one hundied thousand to two hundred 
thousand souls Such an increase ui a eompaiatively shoit tiide could, so Eobert 
von Leudenfeld thinks, only be the lesult of periods of undisturbed tranquillity 
The beasts and buds, above all the numerous gigantic species of moa, leaohiug 
tlni Leeu feet in height, did not enjoy this peace , they soon feU, to the last one, 
under the spears and clubs of the immigrants Tlie luhalntants, accustomed to 
a flesh diet and with ever increasing numbers, looked for a substitute and were 
duveu in desperation to cannibalism With this momentous step, the fiist oasis 
m the history of the Maoris, the prospeious time of peace was iiievocahly past , 
the ensuing peiiod was one of continuous murder and slaughtei, tube agamst tube, 
man agamst man 

In the centuries immediately after the fiist immigration all evidence points to 
the existence of laige States, which occasionally were subject to one common head 
Theie seems also to have been a leligious centre This was the peiiod of the 
national piospeiity of the Maoris, when then workmanship also attamed its highest 
peifection (see the accompanying plate, “ Polynesian Antiquities and Uaivings”) 
Europeans had only a passmg knowledge of them in this advanced stage , Abel 
Tasman alone saw m 1642 large and splendid double canoes m use among them , 
such canoes the Maoris of the eighteenth century were no longer able to build 
The decadence was univeisal The ancient kingdoms broke up mto small com- 
munities of bold incendiaiies and robbeis, who recognised no political centie, but 
weie engaged m fierce feuds one agamst another. The belief m the old gods gave 
way to a supeistitious belief in guaidian spirits, charms, and counteicharms The 
national character, always mchned to piide and tyiannj, ended by becoming more 
and more bloodtluisty, levengeful, and cruel 

The mtercouise of the Maoris with the Europeans at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nmeteenth century only lendered the incessant civil wars 
inoie fierce by the mtroduction of fireaims In the yeai 1820 the chief Hongi 
(Shongi), accompanied by the missionaiy Kendall, visited England, and was pie- 
sented to Kmg Geoige IV, who received him with marked attention and showeied 
piesents upon him Havmg soon leaint the political condition of Euiope, and 
dazzled by the stiU brilliant reputation of the victorious caieei of Napoleon I, he 
exchanged his piesents in Sydney for weapons and ammunition, armed his tube, 
and filled the Noith Island until 1828 with all the horiois of wai Thousands of 
Maoris were shot oi made slaves, and hundreds eaten Hongi, havmg neglected 
to wear m some battle in 1827 the cmiass which the king of England had given 
him, received a shot in the lungs, from the effects of which he died fifteen 
mouths afterward 

The dimmntion of the native population owmg to such protracted wars was an 
advantage to the whites already settled m the country Ever since the year 1800, 
theie had been a laige nnmbei of "pioneers of cultuie,” runaway sailors, escaped 
convicts fioni New South 'Wales, and other adventurers Then relations with the 
Mauris had at fiist been lestiicted to a barter of New Zealand flax and timber for 
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nun, non, and other European products , later a trade m tattooed Maori heads sprang 
up, to which, even at the present day, European and American museums testitj 
In 1814 the Anglican mission under Samuel Marsden began its labouis in the 
Bay of Islands, and soon obtamed such an mfluence among the natives that it 
seemed in 1820 as if the Noith Island would develop into a Christian Maori State 
The horrors launched on the island by Hongi only tempoiaiily stopped this mu\e- 
ment, after his death the work of conversion not only pioceeded lapidly, hut the 
idea of a Maori State under Anglican guidance was approaching its realihation 
Theie was at that time m England little mclmation to organise a state colonisation 
of Hew Zealand , Austiaha lay neaier and had a less dangerous population But 
when in 1831 a Erench warship anchored m the Bay of Islands, the missiouaues 
mduced thirteen leading chiefs of that distiict to petition King William IV foi 
protection for Hew Zealand The government consented, and nommated in 1833 
James Busby, a colonist from Hew South Wales, as resident, and entrusted him 
with a juiisdiction over the British settlers which was backed up by no force at 
all Busby’s first act was to grant a national flag to Hew Zealand, which was 
officially recognised by England toward the end of 1834 The missionaries thus 
obtamed the object foi which they had so peiseveimgly tried, a Maoii State appar- 
ently self-governmg, but in reality dependent on them At Bushy’s instigation 
this State, represented by thuty-five chiefs of the noith, was called after the 
autumn of 1836 the “ United Tubes of Hew Zealand.” At the same time the chiefs 
declared that they would annually hold an assembly, and there pass the necessaij 
laws Busby himself wished to conduct the government with the help of a council 
consistmg of natives, for which, after a dehmte interval, lepieseiitatives weie to 
be elected The prehmmary costs of this new constitution should, he proposed, 
be defrayed by England, which was to he petitioned not only foi a loan, but also 
foi the further protection of the whole scheme 

Busby’s plan, which was iidiculed by all who weie acquamted with the con- 
ditions of Hew Zealand, had been suggested by another fantastic undertaking, that 
i)t Baion Thierry This adventuiei had commissioned Kendall, the nnssionaiy, to 
obtain large tracts of land for him in Hew Zealand, and Kendall had bought in 
1822 foity thousand acres on the Hokianga from three chiefs for thiity-sis hatchets. 
But Thieny, without entering on his propeity, roamed about in South America, in 
order to become the “ sovereign ” of some people, even if it were the smallest Indian 
tribe Later he pursued the same aims on the South Sea Islands, and was finally 
chosen by the island of Hiikahiwa in the Maiquesas to its head. As “ soveieigii 
chief in Hew Zealand and kmg of Hukaliiwa” he announced to the British resident 
in Horth Hew Zealand his speedy anival from Taluti (1835) The longs of Great 
Bntain and Erance, he declaied, as well as the president of the United States, had 
consented to the foundmg of an mdependent State on Hokianga Bay, and he 
was only waiting for the arrival of a suitably equipped warship sent from Panama 
to sail to the Bay of Mauds 

Busby’s counter-measure was the foundmg of the United Tribes of Hew Zealand. 
Strange to relate, this .step was taken senously m England (though not m Aus- 
tiaha), and every piotecLion guaianteed to the chiefs There was a strictly coned 
exchange of notes between 'riiieiiy and Busby, untd Thierry, at the close of 1837 
accompanied by mnety-thiee Euiopean adventuieis, appeared m peison on the’ 
Horth Island. At fiist amicably leceived by some of the chiefs, he soon perceived 
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that the English settlers as well as the missionaries were workmg against him 
When it appeared that his announcement that hundieds of his subjects would soon 
follow him was idle talk, Thieny became the laughmg stock of whites and Maoiis, 
was deserted by eveiy one, and tbenceforwaid eked out a scanty existence as 
a paiipei 

(y) The Treaty o_f Waitangi — Thieir}’s Eiench name, the founding of the 
” Compngnie Nanto-Eordelaise,” and the “ Compagme Frangaise de la NouveUe 
Z41ande,” for the colonisation of the east side ot the South Island, hnally the 
settlement of the Eiench missionaiy, Pompallier (Pompailiei), in New Zealand, — 
all this giadually aroused a keen interest in the two islands among private cucles 
in England James Cook, who had explored the islands in 17C9-1770, 1773-1774, 
and 1777, had always advocated an occupation of the coiuitiy, and even Benjamin 
Fiauklm had proposed to found a company foi the colonisation of New Zealand, 
both without results In 1825, it is true that a “New Zealand Company” was 
formed, and some emigrants were sent to New Zealand 

The behaviour of the natives, however, so alaimed the newcomers that, with the 
exception of the four most stout-hearted, who remained in the oountiy, all returned to 
Australia oi England The attempt, which had swallowed up ten thousand pounds, 
was a failiiie In 1837 the idea of colonisation was again taken up by Edwaid 
Gibbon Wakefield, tbe foundei of the colony of Soiilh Australia (p 283),Loid Dui- 
ham, the leader of the attempt of 1825, and other representatives of the Biitish 
pailiameut , but since the “ Association for the Colonisation of New Zealand ” could 
not break down the opposition, fostered by the missionary societies, of the govein- 
ment and of the two houses of parliament, iL was broken up At the end of 1838 
the “ New Zealand Land Company,” also founded by Wakefield and Lord Durham, 
took its place This wished to acijiuie land fiom the Maoris, in Older to resell it 
to English emigiants^ The puce rvas to be so adjusted that not only a suiplus 
should be produced for the construction of loads, schools, and chinches, but also 
an adeituale profit for the shareholders When the company, on June 1, 1839, 
publicly put up to auction one hundred and ten thousand acies of New Zealand 
land, so many bidders were forthcoming that veiy soon one linndied thousand 
pounds poured into their coffers 

In view of the fact that a vigorous colonisation of New Zealand was unavoid- 
able, tlie colonial mmister, the Manjuis of Noimauby, now tiled to anticipate the 
New Zealand Land Company and to secure for the government the expected profits 
Uudei the influence of the Wakefield agitators, the predecessor of Normanby in 
office, Loid Glenelg, had planned the appointment of a British consul to New 
Zealand and the annexation of districts alieady occupied by whites under the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales On June 15, ISIO, Captain Hobson was nominated 
by Normanby consul for New Zealand, with a commission to induce the natives to 
leoognise the soveieignty of the c^ueen of England He was to administer the 
island group as belonging to New South Wales, m the capacity of a deputy gov- 
einoi In ordei to nip the plans of the company m the hud, Hobson was fuithei 
instructed to bmd tbe Maori chiefs to sell land cxclusii ely to the crown, and to 
suppress the speculation in land which was laging m New Zealand (cf p 265), bj 
reciLUiimg that all purchases of laud effected by Biitish subjects should be investi- 
gated by a special committee 
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But the goveinnient came foiwaid too late with their measnies An expedition 
of the New Zealand Land Company, iindei the guidance of a bi other of Wakefield, 
had already lauded m Queen Chailotte’s Sound on August 16, 1839, had obtained 
an immense tenitoiy from the natives for a few aiticles of meichandise, in spite of 
all the effoits of the mis&ionaiies, and had lost no time m founding the town of 
Wellington on Poit Nicholson The capital of the “ Britain of the South Sea 
was thus cieated One out of eveiy eleven acies of the piu chased land was to 
remain leseived foi the natives as an inviolable possession 

Smce also the "Compagnie Nanto-Boidelaise ” was well on its way to secuie a 
strong footing in New Zealand, Hobson, who had landed on the Noith Island on 
Jamiaiy 29, 1840, concluded, with the suppoit of the missionaues, who saw in a 
Cl own colony the lesser evil, the treaty of Waitangi with a numbei of the moie 
impoitant chiefs, in which they absolutely and forever resigned the sovereignty of 
tlieii land to the crown of England The crown in leturn guaranteed to the Maons 
the royal piotection, all the privileges of British subjects, and all their rights to 
land and property, hut leseried the light of pre-emption of every district which 
the natives should be willing to sell The few dozens who first signed were soon 
joined by other chiets, so that the number of signatures shortly before the middle 
of tlie year 1840 reached five himdied and twelve In June, therefore, the British 
suveieignty could also he proclaimed ovei the South Island and Stewart Island “ on 
the basis of the right of Cook’s discovery” On September 19 Hobson hoisted the 
Biitish flag in Auckland Finally, on November 6, 1840, New Zealand was declaied 
a Cl own colon) Hoi >sou was nominated governor, and Auckland became temporarily 
the seat of government 

The tieaty of Waitaugi is in vaiious respects an event of historical importance 
For the first time a Eniopeau nation laid down the fundamental principle that the 
natives even of an uncultivated country have fnU possessory rights over then own 
land We may contrast with this the conduct adopted by the government and the 
settleis towaid the neighbourmg Aiistinliaus and Tasmanians 1 Now, for the first 
tune, as Theodor Waits emphasises, " savages ” were ofiieially put on a level with 
colonists, that is to say, weie treated as men 

The tieaty is also impoitant politically England, by firmly establishing herself 
111 f] ont of the broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean, secured a commanding position 
in the entile Central and Southern Oceanic world This was an exceptionally hard 
blow loi Fiance, since, after the total failure of her Australian and Tasmanian 
schemes of colonisation, there was no other considerable tract of territory to be 
found winch could serve as a strong base witlim hei widely distributed colonial 
empire in the South Pacific The French ships, which arrived off New Zealand in 
July, 1840, were compelled to letnrn without having effected then purpose 

Who will prove victorious in the fight foi the supremacy m the Pacific Ocean i 
This is a diflicult question. At the present day the Pacific is a stage tiodden by 
many actors , ui a possibly not distant future it wiU become the theatre of war for 
the United States, Eussia, and England, which latter has m reality been most 
closely identified with the Pacific Ocean (cf Uol I, p 599) In any case New 
Zealand will possess great value, owmg to its geographical position Stiategically 
It forms a splendid flanking outpost for Aiiatiaha which is otherwise closed 
defenceless to eveiy attack from north oi east , and as fai as mdusLiies go, it is 
at least as well endorsed as her kigei neighbour. Infeiioiity of size is compen- 
sated by more favourable climatic conditions 
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{B) The Fortunes of the Maoris from 18^ to the Present Day — The treaty 
of Waitangi soon involved momenLouB consequences for the colony itself The 
English goveinmeut, which had never recognised the New Zealand Land Com- 
pany, reduced its claims (20,000,000 of the 46,000,000 acres of land “ bought” 
by Euiopeans) first to 997,000, and after a moie exact mvestigatiou (1S41) to 

282.000 acies To the Englishmen who claimed the remainmg 26,000,000 acres, 
only 100,000 weie awaided, to the London mission only 66,000 instead ot 

216.000 acres The rest in all cases, instead of being given back to the natives, 
'was declared to be ciown land and bought by the government Eiom that time tlie 

natives liad quite a diffeient notion of the value ol then land, which tliej had 
hitheito unsuspectingly sold for muskets, lura, tobacco, blankets, and toys They 
began inoie and more constantly to dispute tlie old baigains, fiist by complaints 
and protests, then by blows, and finally by war and muidei After the Maoiis had 
mindeied seveial Europeans in 1843 and lepeatedly toin down the Englisli flag, 
England was obliged to consider heiself at wai with the islanders The siiccessoi 
of Hobson (d 1842) was Eobeib Eit/aoy, known as the commander of the *' Beagle,” 
which liad earned Charles Daiwm on his voyage round the world Fitzroy was, 
howevei, incompetent toi his post, and by all soits of concessions (lemission of 
entranoe-tolls, and restitution of land sold by the Maoris to the immigiants) he 
prompted the natives to make renewed demands His ineasiiies with this \'iew 
rapidly emptied the colonial cotfeis The New Zealand Land Company, in con- 
sequence of the perpetual disturbances, also fell mto difficulties and tempoiaiily 
suspended its opeiations Besides this, the English forces, fiom want of aitdleiy, 
did lery little agamst the biave Maoii waniois 

In November, 1845, Geoige Grey, who had won his spins as tlie first governor 
of South Australia (p 285), aiiived m New Zealand Smee the attempt to quiet 
the insurgents by peaceful methods was unsuccessful, the governor prohibited the 
impoitation ot aims and ammumtion, and lapidly defeated the chiefs Heki and 
Kawui He was able to conclude peace by the end of January, 1846 Isolated 
subsequent outbreaks weie suppressed with equal piompdiiess Giey’s next object 
was to prevent the leciuienoe of civd wais by a system ot suitable lefouus 
Besides the abote-mentioned reduction of the landed piopeity of the missions, he 
put an offioei into the post of native secretaiy, which had been hitherto adminis- 
tered by a missionary, and settled the land question m the interests of the natives 
The new constitution, recommended by the British government, which gave the 
colony complete self-government, appeared premature to him, and was not therefore 
put into force , he contented himself with dividing the colony into two provinces 
In oidei to revive immigiation, which had almost ceased, steps weie taken to 
advance to the New Zealand Land Company m 1846 and 1847 a sum of £236,000 
free of inteiest, and the ciown lands of the distnct of New Muustei weis 
assigned to it until July, 1850 The minimum puce for an acie was fixed at 
£1 steilmg With its co-operation the Ftee Chuich of Scotland founded the 
colony of Otago on the South Island in 1847, and the Church of England Canter - 
hury in 1849 These weie the last acts of the company, whose duectors weie 
compelled to suspend the husmess finally in 1860 fiom want of funds , a fortunate 
turn for the development of the colony of New Zealand, which had cnly suffered 
fi'om the juxtaposition of the company and government Eoi this reason the 
government remitted the payment hy the company of the sum advanced, and 
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assigned to tlie shareholders m 1852 £268,000 sterling as compensation for then 
landed lights 

Geoige Giey’s term of office ended on Decembei 31, 1853 , aftei a shoit fur- 
lough at home he was tiangfeiied to Cape Colony (cf Vol III, p 507) Ihif, 

beloie leaving, he had obtained for the two islands that same privilege of self- 
government which had been gianted b> the mothei couutiy to the Austialian 

colonies (p 286), that is, a leaponsible government (1852) The cunsliLutiou, 

which was laigelj due to Giey liiinself, piovided lor sis provinces with sepaiate 
administration undei a sepaiate council and an elected supeiiutcudeut The 
piovmces composed a federal State with a paihament, which, consisting of an 
elected lower house of lepresentatives and a nominated legislative council, met 
for the fiist time m 1854 nt Auckland, the seat of the goveinoi and of the central 
government Simultaneously with the final settlement of the Austialian consti- 
tutional cpiestion in geneial, the foima of lesponsihle government were extended 
to New Zealand in all its parts In the mattei ot the native question alone the 
home government reserved the light of inteifeience until 1862 The colonial 
cabinet uiuluded a native imnistei, but his powers were slight , all matters relating 
to the natives and then lands were leaHy settled by the goveinor and an imperial 
official known as the native secietaiy 

The departuie of Su Geoige Giey was followed by a cycle of years of external 
tranquillity, and of visible piospenty foi the colony Nevertheless they contained 
the geim of fresh troubles Niom fear lest the chambeis, m which they weie not 
lepiesented, should weaken the power of the central government, which had been 
greeted with confidence, the natives of the North Island combined into the “ Land 


n,eague wiiicli was intended to check completely the fmther sale of laud 

to the government In 1857 matteis culmmated in a national combination, which 
was mteuded to block tlie growth of the foreign element The centre of the 
movement lay on the shoios of Lake Taupe in Noith Island, a region in which 
the natives stiE kept then lauds South Island had by this time passed completely 
into European hands, and therefoie did not come witlim the sphere of war The 
lead in the stiuggle was taken by the chiefs of the Waikato valley, who proclaimed 
, the old chief Potalau as their king But Potatan was of a conciliafcmg temper, 
and the leading spu’it of the whole agitation was the young and vigorous Wocemu 
Kiugi (Wdliam Thompson), of the tribe of the Ngatiawa, oaUed the king-maker 
who had the support of the yonngei chiefs As long as the “King of Peace” 
Potatan I, lived, the Maoris kept quiet ’ 

Under his successor. Potatan II, hostilities to the whites broke out (1860) 
which soon assumed such proportions that the British government sent out Su 
Geoige Giey to New Zealand for the second time lu spite of all the respect 
which the natives entertamed for him, and of the constitution which he save 
Uie Mauris, he was unable to procure more than a brief suspension of hostilikes 
The question now to he answered was whiOh race should remain m the country 
The great Maori war lasted fully ten years, if several interruptions owing to the 
exhaustion of both sides aie included The Maoris showed m it a coinage and 
enduraiice, which places them lu the fiist rank of all primitive peoples, on the 
other hand the English operations weie hampeied by eontmual fnctlou between 
the colomal government, tbe govcmoi, aud the commanders of the mibtary forces 
sent from home, and these disseiibious were not the less disastrous beca^ise the 
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blame for them lay rather with the sj^stem of dual control itself than with the 
individuals who were fated to work it One defeat of the English followed 
anothei , troops aftei troops weie sent acioss from England and Australia as 
time went on. At length in 1866 William Thompson the chief of the Waikato 
coiifedeiaey made his submission , a last efloit on the pait of his more urecou- 
cilable supporters wms ciushed in 1868 and 1869 by the colomal troops, the 
English legiments having left the island Piactically the wai was at an end by 
1867 In that year an agreement was made that the Maoris should have four 
seats m the lower house, m 1870 peace was completely restored The war had 
•cost the colony and the mother country a large sum of money, had imposed a 
heavy bmden of debt, of which the effect was to he felt for the next fifteen yeais, 
and had saciificed a consideiable proportion of the colonists 

The natives, then pride crushed and deprived of all hope of mamtaiumg their 
nationality or even their race, withdrew mto “Kingsland,” a distiict some sixteen 
hundred square miles in size to the northwest of Lake Taupo, wheie they were 
left unmolested for a time The last thiee decades indeed have not been entirely 
free fiom collisions with the whites, hub on the whole the Maoiis have resigned 
themselves to the situation They have cultivated a considerable part of Kings- 
land on a sensible sjstem, and they possess more than thiee million sheep, fifty 
thousand cattle, and one hundred thousand pigs Almost all can speak and write 
English, and all have been baptised , they eagerly vote for parliament, where they 
are lepiesented by four memheis in the lower house and two in the upper house 
It IS true that heie too the old nationality is gone irrevocably, the forty thousand 
Maoris, foi such is the figure to which the nation numbering one hundred and 
fifty thousand in its palmy days has shiimk, hardly resemble their ancestors m 
any one respect They have not, for two geneiatious, practised cannibalism, but, 
on the other hand, they have become addicted to drunkenness , and consumption, 
asthma, and sciofula have followed in the ivake of this vice 

(e) The Colonial Development of New Zealand — ‘‘New Zealand has been un- 
fortunate in its development as a colony from fiist to last,” wrote Eerdinand von 
Hoohstetter in 1862 Almost a century had elapsed since James Cook had hoisted 
the flag of Great Biitam on its shores, and there were not yet one hundred thou- 
sand European colonists m the country The causes of this slow movement, as 
compared with the rapid development of New South Wales and Victoria, were not 
to be found m the nature of the country , the South Island, which was almost 
entirely spared from disLuihances, developed duiing those hist decades consideiably 
fastei than the Noith Island, wheie war was raging The squatters (p 265) and 
shepheiils who immigiated ftoni New South Wales and Tasmania, soon perceived 
lhat tlic South Island was very suitable foi sheep faimmg, and a few yeais aftei 
the founding of tho chureh colonies Otago and Canteibury (p 337) almost the 
entne centie and east of the island were divided into pasture lands In 1861 the 
island exported, roughly, eight million pounds of wool of the value of £500,000 
atorlmg , in 1899 wool was by far the chief expoit of New Zealand (£4,330,000) 

The South Island also gamed much fiom the discovery of gold The finds at 
■Coromandel and Nelson on the North Island in 1852 remained solitary mstances 
until in 1861 the discovery of the rich alluvial deposits at Otago produced a leg- 
■ular gold fever. After they were exhausted, the productive fields on the west 
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exalted m 1863 gold to the ^al^e ot more than 
£2,000,000 the west coast m 1866 lather more Toward the end of ilie 
sixties the production and export from the North Island increased Owner to 
this the confidence of the mothei countiy in the future of New Zealand \\as 
immensely strengthened, the London money maiket shows a long list of loans 
made during the last thiity yeais for the development of the ilmces ot the 
country. New Zealand at the present day has the laigest public didii f 
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9 MISSIONAET WOKE IN THE SOUTH SEA 
A Missions in Australia 
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of the political support of the white preachers of the gospel was too alluring, and 
many availed themselves of the easy method of an almost always supeificial change 
of faith The real results of conveision aie nevertheless generally iinimpoilant 
The veiy piomismg commencement made in Tahiti (p 315) suffered a severe set- 
back after the mterfeience of the missionaries in the disputes for the tluone In 
New Zealand the disorders under Hongi (p 333) biought the woik of conversion 
to a standstill for yeais, as was the case in Hawaii fiom the struggle of the Kame- 
hameha dynasty foi the politrcal headship in the archipelago It was only on Tonga 
that the conversion of the entire noith was completed within ten years of mission- 
aiy woik (1830-1840) The kmgs Taufaahau and Tubon lent it valuable aid, and, 
besides that, the field was then left exclusively to the Protestant church Piom 
the moment when the Trench bishop Pompallier set foot on the soil of Tongatabu 
(1841 , cf above, p 335) we have presented to us that picture of denominational 
discord and intense jealousy among the disciples of the different schools of religion, 
which only too easily poisoned other phases of national hfe 

This liostility between the confessions is one of the greatest hindrances to mis- 
sionary woik in Oceama, and prevents any dismteiested feeling of joy being felt 
when a whole group of peoples is won for Chiistianity It is difficult to decide on 
whom the chief blame rests, smce the accounts of individual efforts as weU as of 
the combined result vary accoidmg to the denommations But m the gieat major- 
ity of cases the Catholic missions, which came too late, were the disturbmg ele- 
ment Smce they enjoyed the piotection of Piance everywhere, they made up for 
their tardiness by unscrupulous action, of which the events on Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas, and Tuamotu, m Hawaii, and above all m the Loyalty Isles supply us with 
examples In the Loyalty Isles, the English missionary Muiiay had won over the 
greater part of three islands to Protestantism In 1864 the gioup of islands was 
occupied by the Erench, at the msLigation of Catholic missionaiies, and Protestant 
were replaced by Catholic sei vices The French soldiers treated the natives so 
harshly that various powers lodged protests with the government of Napoleon III 
But this mterference only became disastrous m 1872, 1873, and 1880, when m 
regular religious wais between the members of the two churches even women and 
childien were not spared 

On the othei hand the Protestant mission must be made lespousible to a laige 
degree for having often combined the functions of missionaiy and tiadei Tins 
practice, which had been adopted by John 'Williams, the apostle of the South Sea, 
has not been discontmued, m spite of frequent piohibitions by England The co- 
opeiation of all whites, which is an essential condition foi an effective mission 
of civilization, was thus destioyed, the professional tradei had no motive foi 
supporting the church whose labourers weie obnoxious to hun as competitois 
Theie was also a second reason While the Catholic missiouaiy sharplj defined 
the exteuoi boundaries of his community, and then devoted himself exclusively to 
it (hence the success of the Jesuits m huilduig up large communities, the mciease 
of Catholics on Hawaii, etc), the Piotestant missionary was distracted by leason of 
his bii&mess as a tiader Both confessions were equally open to the leproach of 
having interfered in the political affaus of the Oceanians, as long as any teiiitory 
was still to he obtained It is tiue that the missionaiies woiking alone m the 
middle of turbulent tubes, were often forced to take one side or the other, if they 
did not wish to risk both their hves and the success of their missions , but just as 
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frequently we find no appaient, cause In New Zealand Uieie Iiad been aiu 
att.empt to found a separate Maori kingdom under ecclesiastical rule, a countei- 
part to the Jesuit State m Paraguay (Vol, I, p 400) 

What did missions do for the Oceanians * In the contioieisv, wliioli raged u> 
the piess for nearly the. whole nineteenth century, as to the value u£ mission'^, 
in the South Sea, many Tipices entirely condemned then lure ot action Lhatles 
Daiwm, on the other hand, has pointed out that, apait from other piogiess, 
missionary aotivitj^ had the noteworthy result of creating a network of stations 
over the wide South Sea, before the value of that proceeding was lealised by the 
Western powers, and by so domg indisputably civdi/ed the habits of the nalne , 
we have only to compare the Irttle-visited Solomon islanders, with the ioimeih 
savage and now quite peaceful Fijians The ciedit of this does not belong eutiiely 
to the missions So long as they alone represented Euiopeanism, there was on the 
contiaiy much bloodshed in Oceania (wars of Hongi, dynastic conflicts on Tahiti, 
Hawaii, Tonga, and Samoa) It was only when the strong hands of the colonial 
goveiuments, which weie more concerned with ,the iindistuibed possession of the 
countiy than the welfare of the inhabitants, guided the helm, that these improve- 
ments in ciiltuie weie evident 

The mixture of good and evil m the achievements of the missionaries is visible 
in the domam of knowledge It must not be forgotten with what zeal the moie 
enlightened of them identified themselves fiom the first with the national feelings 
of the Oceanic peoples, and how much they collected which has been essential for 
oui latex comprehension of the subject But it is none the less to be lemembeied 
that in the complete (although possibly inevitable) dcstiuction of the national 
chai'acLeiistios of Oceania, no peisons took part more ignoiantly than these veiy 
missionaiies They unscrupulously invaded eveiy hiunch of the national life in 
01 del to adapt them to their own views They even substituted, in many paits, 
the ugly calicoes of Eurojie for the time-honouied diess, at once tasteful and 
piactical, of Oceania, they introduced fashions which weie bound to jai on the 
native sense of beauty, and which, by then total disiegaid of hygienic laws, have 
piomoted the mcrease of various chronic diseases 

Now, when the island woild of Oceania is divided, missions with their thoroughly 
successful enterpiises have plajed then historical pait The history of mankmd 
now takes hioader strides, its wide paths simound even the dimmutive islands m 
the Pacific 

10 THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF THE SOUTH SEA 

OoEANfA, at the present day, is m its full extent polomal territory , the few 
laud sui faces on which as yet no white powei flies its flags, are uninhabited 
or baricn rocks and leefs The New Ilcbiides alone aie not v et disposed of The 
value attached to Oceania, which is expressed m its political aunexation, dates 
fiom lecent times Apait fiom the Maiunne Isles, on which the begmumgs of 
Spanish colonisation go back to the sixteenth centmj, no gioup of islands found 
favour m the eyes of Euiopean governments before the close of the eighteenth: 
centuiy The reason was the deficiency of Oceania in precious metals, valualde 
spices, and rich stuffs This deficiency made the legion valueless to the leading 
colomsei-s of eaily times, Spam and Portugal, the others, however, Holland^ 
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Fiance, and England, liad then hands full with the development of their Indian, 
Afiican, and Ameiican colonial possessions 

The fiist steps towaid the colonisation of Oceania in the nineteenth century 
were taken hy the Fiench Smce the conquest of Algeria was not enough to pi op 
lus totteiiug till one, Loius Philippe had, aftei the middle of the “thii ties,” issued 
the progiamme of a Polynesian colonial empiie The plan only succeeded in 
East Polynesia, wheie a really coiiiiiact legion could be brought iindei Fiench 
suzeiamty , elsewheie Fiance had alieady opponents of hei schemes to contend 
with, who weie found not only in the lanks of the Piotestant missionaries, hut 
also in the cabmets of Loudon, Washington, and St Peteisbuig She was thus 
able to annex onlj the southeast wing of West Melanesia, New Caledonia, and 
its viciuitj 

England has had to take ovei a laige pait of hei piesent Oceanic possessions, 
even New Zealand, under compulsion, not from choice In eailiei times the con- 
stantly recurrmg feai of Eiench rivalry was the moving cause As Geimau trade 
relations with the South Sea developed, there was the additional anxiety of Geiman 
encroachment, and m this connection the Australian colonies and New Zealand, now 
conscious of their place m history, had become the lepiesentatives of the Biitisli 
idea of colonisation When the Geiman Empiie stepped on to the colonial woild 
stage, the half-compulsory annexation of new terntoiies to tlie Biitish colonial 
empire ceased Smce then Albion tiies to take anything that is left to he taken 
At the present day it may legai d Cential Melanesia, Central Polynesia, and South- 
east Micronesia as its spheres of interests The “ fiee ” New Hebiides, French New 
Caledonia, and Geiman Samoa make little diffeience to this 

Germany has become a colonial powei m consequence of loiig-standmg com- 
mercial lelatious In this way it could paitly occupy unclaimed counliies, paitly 
also, following the American example, it has enteied upon the inheiitance of the 
oldest Pacific powei, the Spamaids At the piesent time Geiniany rules a compact 
teintory, impoitant both by its extent and wealth, which couipiises a laige pait of 
Melanesia, and almost all Micronesia, hut, like the Fiench possessions, suffeis fiom 
its excessive remoteness fiom the mother country Besides this, Geimauy has 
rivals, which aie formidable both industiially and politicall}, m the new Aineiican 
colonies of Hawaii and the Philippines, and still more m Australia Samoa, which 
lies in flout, will prove moie of a trouble than a blessing to the empire 

The power which has appeared last in order of time on the Pacific stage is the 
United States of Ameiiya, whose right of entiy has been bought by the expulsion 
of Spam The film footing of the Union on the Philippines, Haw an, Guam 
(Mariannes), and Tutuila (Samoa), that is, on four places distiibiited over the 
whole lauge of islands, becomes important from the change in the political situation 
thus produced; America, which hitherto has turned its face meiely towaid the 
east, now looks to the Pacific At the same time it is piepaimg to cut thiough the 
only obstacle to the development of its power on the west, the Central-Amciican 
isthmus The total effect of this American movement is that the possession of 
Oceama IS valued more highly than before, and that the Pacific Ocean has become 
the focus of interest ni the history of man (Vol I, Chapter VI) , recent events on 
the east coast of Asia furnish the best proof of this Oceania has room only for 
colonisation by the great powera Spam has been compelled to leave it, since it 
has been blotted out from the list of livmg world powers Portugal, foUowmg the 
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decisive sentence of a pope, has nevei set foot on it Holland, at the luosL easteily 
extiemity of its colonial kingdom, just touches the Pacihc witli Dntcli iSen 
Guinea, but it has not yet been active theie Chili possesses IiastcT Island 
ineiely foi show Japan, finally, has found on Hawaii the doois closed to lien 

11 THE ANTARCTIC REGION 

The region round the South Pole is, in aU piobability, unmliabited IVe do 
not even know whethei a continuous land suiface or islands siippoit the enoimoiis 
fields of polar ice The histoiy of such a legion can only be expressed in the 
effects which its exploiation has produced on the course of the development of 
human civilization. These begin at a quite early date with the idea of the unknown 
southern couutiy (cf p 253) The seaicli foi it fills a laige pait of the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and quite two-Lhiids of the eigliteenth, centiiiies In the geoginphical 
exploiation of that time, which was dominated by mateual aims, it was the only 
object of discovery with an ideal background, and foi that veiy reason it was not 
without significance for the history of mankind The investigation of the relativ e 
proportions of watei and land on the suiface of the globe is one of the few questions 
of physical geography on a laige scale to which two millennimns have seriously 
'devoted their attention The feeling of uncertainty was first dissipated by the 
magnificent polar ciicumnavigation of Janies Cook (1772-1775) Since then people 
have been contented with the consciousness that the earth, even without the 
enormous countei poise to the northern regions which the students of physiogiaphy 
demanded, pursues its path in safety In this respect, the Antarctic regions, winch 
aie inferior to the north polar continent m significance foi the history of mankind, 
are indisputably moie interesting 

With the beginning of the age of scientific geogiaphical exploiation the im- 
poitaiioe of the two polar regions for the development of human culture has been 
somewhat altered The revival of Ai ctic and Antai ctio exploi ation in the year 1818 
'(J Ross and W E Parry) has invested the two legions on the verge of the 
inhabited world with the diameter of a neutral sphere of exploiation for all 
civihised nations The laboiious efforts of the nineteenth century to become 
■acquainted with the dwelling places of man, even m the remotest corners, is one of 
the most attractive chapters m the history of the world Undismayed by disastrous 
failures, civilization has for fully a century striven to reach this goal, and has been 
rewarded by great success While, in spite of all the idealism which fills modern 
exploration, human selfishness is conspicuous, so soon as the further destmies of 
the discovered lands come into the question, the Arctic and Antarctic regions form 
mil honourable exception , they are of little or no economic value, but the scientific 
j;ain to be derived from them is immense Eoi this reason the civihzed nations 
of to-day consider both these legions, and particularly the south polar lands, as 
sacred groimd, where any one is welcbme who wishes to co-operate in the unveiirng 
of those far remote dweUmg places which he hushed in icy mght From the 
moment when this veil is hfted, mankind will feel the power by the loss of that 
property now common to all 
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IV 

INDIA 

By professor DR EMIL SCHMIDT 


1 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF NEARER INDIA 
J The Country 

(a) Geneial Observations — Few countries m the woild contain within well- 
defined boundaries a gieatei diveisity of geogiaphical, anthropological, and ethno- 
graphical conditions than those displayed by the Indian peninsula India is 
indeed a woild m miniature, those natuial conditions which modify the piogiess 
of civilization aie vaiied in the extieme, and the civilization of the inhabitants 
of this countiy is chaiacteiised by diveigencies which aie the mevitable lesiilt of 
conformation to so vaiied an envuoument The points of contiast are intensified 
by their mutual pioximity, bioad aUiivial plams aie followed by the highest 
mountains m the woild, burning tropical heat by the eveilaitmg frost of the snow- 
clad peaks, the extremity of diought by the greatest rainfall m the world, tropical 
luxuriance by appalling desolation Heie wo hud savages living almost entirely 
on the products of the chase, and by agiiculture of the most primitive charactei , 
again, we find Brahmans devoted to the contemplation of the deepest problems 
of human existence, heie we find the black Diavidians, there the j ellow-skmned 
Mongols, with the representatives of the white laces in the floiuishing capital 
towns The history of India is a history of the struggles foi piedommanoe between 
these different peoples and races 

Nearer India owes its name to the river upon its northwest frontier, the 
“ rushing ” Sindhu of the Aiyans, a name which was extended to include all the 
teiiitoiy beyond the rivei by the old civilizations of Eiiroiio, when they first came 
in contact with this distant land India is the midmost of the great peninsulas 
which project southward fiom the contment of Asia The southern portion of 
the country lies withm the tropic zone, wlule its northern regions advance mto 
the temperate zone beyond latitude 35“ Its frontier position has sepaiated it 
from immediate communication with the steppes and deserts upon the boundaiies 
of Asia proper except upon the noith, the northeast, and noithweat, its coasts 
running southwest and southeast aie bounded by bioad seas impassable to peoples 
in the lower stages of civilization Upon the extieme south the island of Ceylon 
lies so close to the mainland that the inteivenmg straits are rather a means of 
communication than an obstacle to intei course 

The area of India is nearly equivalent to that of Western Europe, if a line 
of division be drawn passing through the eastern frontiers of Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, and Austria (cf Vol VII, p 1) In respect of population it considerably 
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surpasses the district thus defined (293,000,000 as compaied with 240,000,000) , 
while its population is more than double that of East Euiope (125,000,000) 

(5) The ConfigiLiatwn of the Gountiy —The configuiation of the country m 
horizontal section is simple, its long coasts aie broken by but few capes^oi gu s, 
and these of little impoitance The laigest gulf is that of Cambaj (Kham at), 
which was of high importance at an eaily period as a commeioial ceutie Croo 
liaibours aie coinpaiatively few in numbei (Bombay and Goa) Upon the uest 
coast lauding is a difficult operation, as the western ghats descend abiuptly 
to the sea, while on the east the coast, though flat, is lashed by formidable seas 
dm mg the monsoon season Lagoons have been formed only m the south ot the 
peninsula on eithei side of its extiemity These facditate communication along 
the coast even dming the unfavourable monsoon season On the northeast and 
northwest of the coastline the Indus, the Gauges, and the Biahmaputra, which 
bimg down large quantities of sediment, have pushed out foimidable deltas mto the 
sea, communication through which is impeded by the constant changes m the 
course of the various mouths and the heavy deposits of silt, one arm of the Ganges 
alone (Ilugli) has attained to pohtical and commercial importance during the last 
one hiindiecl and fifty years The Indian fiontier with respect to the lest of Asm 
is defined vuth no less simplicity than the coast Ime 

The configuration of the countiy, cousideied m veitical sections, is moie com- 
plicated Here we meet with three gieab districts characteiised by shaiply 
contrasting featuies, the gieat mountain range m the noith of the peninsula, 
the lowlands m the north of India, and the table-land in the south 

The northern frontier of India, uhich divides the country fiom the table-lands 
of Central Asia, is foimed by the highest inountam lange in the world, the “ home 
of snows,” the Himalayas Bounded upon the east and on the west by the open- 
ings made respectively by the BiahmapuLia and the Indus, this lange has a length of 
fifteen hundred miles, with a nearly uniform breadth of one hundi'ed and thirty-seven 
miles, its area is almost equivalent to that of Germany Its importance for India 
consists in the climatic protection it affouls against the influence of the wateiless 
districts of Asia, in the laige lainfaU which it collects, m the supply which it 
affords to the great feitilisuig sti earns of Noithern India, and m the protection 
it gives to the countiy agamst the mvasions of the restless inhabitants of the 
steppes, Not only does the range contam the highest peaks m the world, hut it is 
as a whole almost impassable foi laige bodies of men Never has there been 
an mvasion of India from Tibet acioss the Himalaya by great armies oi large 
bodies of people. The mad attempt of the sultan Mohammed ibn-Tughlak 
to attack Cliiiia bj land eutled with the total destruction of the army of Hindustan 
in the snow-fields of the mountain (1337) The few passes which exist can he 
tiaieiscd only at raie intervals and by small hoihes, the merchant and the mis- 
bionaiy make their way acioss them, from a remote period, a eeitam number 
of Mongol imnugiants have \eiv gradually tiicUed mto Northern India by this 
loute (Bhutan, Silckira, Nepal), by which also Buddhism made its way to the 
noitln 

Mountain systems join the Himalaya at either end, completely excluding 
India fiom the rest of Asia On the northwest we have the mountams dividing 
India from Afghamstan and Baluchistan, which tun from north to south, decreas- 
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ing in lieiglit as they advance southwaid, and bioken liy spveial important 
passes These long, naiiow valleys have been followed by all those foreign 
invaders (Aryans, Assyrians, Gieeks, Scythians, Afghans, Mongols, Peisians, 
etc), who fium earliest times have acted as modifying forces upon the histoiical 
development of the Indian populations 

On the eastern side the Himolaja range is ]nined by a number of high, steep 
mountaui chains ruuuuig north and south, divided by deep valleys, thiough which 
the nveis of the Irawadi, Salwfo, Mekong, Yaugtse-kiang, flow southwaid — a 
bairiei of extraordinaiy sbiength preventing any communication eastwaid The 
most weateily membei of this mountain system sends one of its spuis southeast 
to the Bay of Bengal, the Patkai Mountains, 5,666 feet m height Thus upon the 
east India is also shut olf by a mountain wall suiroundiug the low-lymg plains of 
the lower Brahmapubia m the shape of a horse-shoe This wall is passable only 
upon the south, and by thisioute has imdoiibtedly enteied that infusion of Ilmdu- 
Chinese blood which is plainly recognisable to the anthropologist m the mixed 
laces o£ Assam, Lower Bengal, and Orissa 

The second gieat region of India is composed of two great nvei systems, those 
of the Indus and of the Ganges-Biahmaputra The Indus turns at light angles to 
the mountain range, taking the shoitest route to the sea,. which it leaclies in a lapui 
descent, a fact of no less importance foi the natuie and the inliabitanta of its 
valley than the fact that the long olianuels of the Ganges and the Biahmaputia 
nm parallel to the mountam lange AVhile the Indus passes the spuis of the 
Himalaya, and is fed by tributaries fiom these sources, a sullioieut supply of 
moistuie IS available foi the cultivation of the grouud, the eaitli then showers hei 
gifts upon mankind with such lavish bounty that the district of the Five Eiveis, 
even in the gray dawn of history, was the goal of the ambitions of the nomad 
tribes inhabitmg the dry steppes of Afghanistan and Geutral Asia On the other 
liaiid, in the valley of the lower Indus the aiable land is restricted to a narrow 
belt on either bank of the stream, which lieie inns so rapidly that navigation 
IS almost impossible, while it bimgs down such heavy deposits of silt that its delta 
is continually changing, and the aims of the delta and the sea, in then ueighboui- 
hood, are with difficulty accessible on account of the outlying banks of sediment. 
Eastwards from this arable country, upon the Indus, stietches the Gieat Desert, 
across which communication is almost impossible It extends southwards to the 
sea, and northwards almost to the foot of the Himalayas, at which point alone a 
narrow strip of laud makes communication between the two river systems possible. 
Hence it was at this spot that peoples advancmg into India fiom the west came 
into collision with the mhabitants already settled m the valley of the Ganges 
this district has repeatedly been the scene of those decisive battles which pre- 
determined the history of India foi long peiiods 

The eastern, which is the larger portion of the plains of North India, is far 
more favourably situated than the western The Ganges and Biahmaputia run 
pai’allel to the mountains, though they aie so far apait from the Himalajas, fiom 
the heights- of the Deccan on the south, and fiom the fiontiei moimtain lange 
about Burmah, that on either side a wide declivity is available for copious irrigation 
by artifloial means. The whole iiver valley is alluvial land , but a distmction 
must be made between the earlier and the later deposits, the line of demai cation 
betyreen these begins at the Ganges delta Up to that pomt the land falls away 
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so rapidly from the west that the soil is dry and fruitful, every wheie iiiigatioii 
can be piovided in sufficient measuie to satisfy the most zealous cultivatDi the 
soil, which also leceives new deposits of iicli manuie from the silt-hiden wateis 
of the iiveis Navigable stieams cross this distiict, which is moie suiLahle than 
any othei in India foi the development of important towns (the Magadha kuigdom, 
the Mohammedan kingdom, the centre of the English supiemacj , see also the 
plate, p 370) The characteiistics of the eastern portion of the iiiei valley 
are wliolly diffeient , in the delta of the Ganges, and m the whole ot Assam the 
deposits of sdt have been so recently made, and the ground in consequence lies so 
low, that diainage woiks aie impossible, the countiy is almost eveiywheie 
in a swampy condition, and the malaiia of the distiict is daugeious to human 
occupants Navigation is difticult, as also is commiimcation by land, foi the 
giound 13 not sufficiently firm to peimit the laying down of loads Hence 
the civihzatiou of this pait of the Ganges-Biahmaputia valley was in a compara- 
tively baclrwaid condition befoie the use of the English power in India, Aryan 
and Mussulman influences made themselves felt comparatively late, and it is only 
during the last one hundred and fifty years that the greater intellectual power 
and energy of Europeans has brought prosperity to the delta of the Ganges 

In the southern part of India the table-land known as the “South Land,” the 
Deccan of the Aryans of North India, rises in isolation It forms a great elevated 
highland with steep walls, which fall sheer into the Arabian Sea on the west (the 
west ghats) , on the eastern side the plateau is somewhat lower and lies at some 
distance fioiu the Bay of Bengal, fi'om which it gradually retires as it advances 
southward In this district between the liighlauds and the sea rise individual 
isolated plateaus and numeious smgle peaks, by which the plains are diveisified 
The table-land attains its greatest height (with the mountains of Anamalai, 8,977 feet 
high, and of Nilgiri, 8,477 feet high) on the west coast and falls gradually away to 
the eastward Hence most of the livers of the Deccan inn eastward (Son, Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Kistiia, Kaveii, Tambiaparni) , two streams only, the Narbada and 
the Tapti, have wmn out deep gorges in then westward caieer These, together 
with the mountain ranges of the Vmdhya and Satpma lunning parallel to them, 
divide the higlilauds of the Deccan into a southern and northern half (Central 
India), which for a long time pioved an obstacle to the advance of the Aryans, 
moie by reason of its malarial swamps and its jungle vegetation than because of 
Its mountamuiis natiiie AH the above-mentioned streams are unimportant as 
means of navigation and communication, on account of the variable water supply 
and the lapids and wateifalls, bj which they are broken when they reach the pre- 
cipitous edge of the highlands 

(c) The Geographieul Tositio7i — Friedlich Eatzel,the most hiiUiant of modern 
geographers, has laid great emphasis upon the importance of geographical position 
to national history ; the position of India has exercised a decisive influence upon 
the whole course of development of the natural products of the country and its 
population 

The position of this central peninsula of Southern Asia, situated as it is with 
refeience to the enormous dry, waterless districts of the desert and the steppes on 
the one hand, and on the other hand to the tropical sea with its moistuie-laden 
atmosphere, detarmmes the amount of the rainfall and its distiibiition, and there- 
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foie, also the feitility of diffeient paits of the laud, which agam influences the 
population In the spiing and siiminei the gieat deserts and steppes of Cential 
Asia are scoiched by the sim which then attains its gieatest altitude, the baromet- 
iical piessuie is low and the cm i cuts of an with then bin den of moisture fiom tlie 
tiopic Indian seas tiavel in a noitheasteily diiection acioss India (a deviation due 
to the levolution of the eaiLli) In the southern portion of the coimtiy these 
clouds then meet the steep wall of the uesteiu ghats and dehvei a laige piopoi- 
tion of their moisture, bieakmg in violent thiuidei stoims upon the mountaui wall 
to letiirn again to the sea m lushing biooks and streams The an cuiients, howevei, 
after crossmg the watershed of the ghats become diiei and provide but a scanty rain- 
fall for the eastern district wheie the highlands slope awaj Not until thej reach 
the giant wall of the Himalaya do they drop all the moisture which they have i etamed, 
and for this reason the moiuitaiiis of Assam can boast the heaviest lamfall upon the 
earth (the lamfall of Cheiia Pimji in the Hsia Mountains of Assam amounts to four 
hundred aud forty-foui inches duimg the summei and fi\e huudied and twenty 
for the whole of the year) On the other hand, during the winter mouths a high 
barometrical maximum prevails over Cential Asia, while South Afiica and the 
Indian Ocean, which are then scoiched by the sun, show an average low baiomet- 
iioal pressure The ciuients take a backward movemeuL and blow iioiu the great 
dry coutment as the noitheast monsoon, himging but little moistuie, and that at 
uncertain intervals to India Consequently the wide districts to the east of tire 
gliats as far as the Himalaj a Mountains suffei greatly flora diought, and should 
the lains of the east monsoon fail, aie confi outer! with teiiible famines 

The fertility of the coimtiy depends upon the amount of natural oi aitiflcial 
irrigation which it receives Vegetation, apait fiom human agency, flouiishes most 
luxuriantly on the Malabar coast bejond tlie range of the western ghats differ- 
ent conditions prevail A forest country is fust met with, where the deciduous 
nature of the trees is a piotection against the excessive diought of tlie dry season. 
Vegetation then conforms to the charactei of the steppes m general aud agii- 
culture is restricted to the immediate ueighbouiliood of spimgs oi tanks, to tlie 
river banks, or to the iivei deltas The steep wmll of the western ghats ends upon 
the north with the iiver Tapti, so that at tins point the moiatuie-laden ciirients 
penetrate more deeply into the country The remoter heights of Central India 
produce a heavier ramfall , though the forests aie more extensive m that district, 
the prevalence of malaiia is an obstacle to human occupation The great plains 
m the north of India receive a diminishing lamfall in piopoitiou as thej' aie 
removed fiom the delta of the Ganges on the west, compensation is, howei'ei, 
afforded by the works of aitificial iiiigation which distribute the streams falling 
from the Himalaya aud m some degree those which rise on the north wall ot the 
Deccan The delta of the Ganges and the lower giound in the valley of the 
Bralimaputia suffer from an excess of lamfall and giound moistuie 

The cultivation of the country, especially as regards the growth of cereals, is 
primarily conditioned by the existing facihiies for iingation Wlieie copious 
supplies of water are to be bad, rice is the staple product of agriculture, as it is on 
the whole of the Malabar coast, on the deltas of the Deccan jivers, of the Indus 
and the Ganges, and in Assam Undei piopei irrigation, land contaimng less 
moisture will produce a heavy yield of wheat as is the case in the Punjab, the 
British Northwest Province, Oudh, the Central Piovinces, aud certain favoured parts 
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of tlie presidency of Bombay Where irrigation is .dilhcult, seveial kinds of ceieals 
(such as JSleusine coi acana, Qta) and other subsidiaiy pioducts flourish \\heie 
the land is too dry for these plants, as is the case in laige distiicts of tlio souLliein 
IDeccan, stock breedmg (of the sheep, buffalo, etc ) enables mankmd to make a 
living at the expense of some hardship , the caste of the Kiiiunibas (shephcids), 
which is now scatteiedand decayed, played an important pait at an early period 

B The Population 

The population of India is distiibuted accordmg to the fertility of the soil 
The niineial wealth of the country is comparatively small Coal is bj" no means 
common and has only recently been worked upon any large scale, iron oie is 
widely distiibiited, but was only used by the natives to a very small extent, and the 
importance of this industry lias been practically extinguished by the competition 
of the gieat Eiuopeon undertakings. The iiches of India m precious metals aud 
stoues have been consideiably exaggerated , the leal wealth of the country does not 
ho withm the soil, but giows upon il Consequently the population is almost 
entirely of a peasant charactei the last census to baud shows only 2,035 toiras 
propeily so-called among 717,549 settlements, of tins number 1,401 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 407 had between 10,000 and 20,000, and 227 had a population 
above 20,000 Only 26 towns have more than 100,000 mhabitants and only 4 moio 
than 300,000 (Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, and Haidaiabad) In Eugland 53 per 
cent of the population live in 182 towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants, wheieas 
in India this holds good only of 4 84 per cent (distributed m 227 towns of 20,000 
inhabitants) The collective population of the country (287,133,481 inliabitauts 
upon 1,560,080 sqiiaie miles, excluding Buiinah) gives an aveiage of 184 mliabi- 
tauts to the si^uare mile In individual distiicts of some size this aveiage vaiies 
between 24 and 1,395 , it is laiger in Biitish India than in the native States, a fact 
apparently due to European influence ' upon the country, and still more to the 
circumstance that Eugland lias occupied all those States where the soil is mote 
than usually fertile 

A systematic ethnographical examination of the population of India is an 
-extremely difficult task , no universal Imes of division can be diawn mcludmg all 
the most important phenomena of diveigent nationality The differences, moreover, 
bv no menns r.in 111 pai.ill 1 1 r:- The no-t iripoi''’'!. i > lx 'I'ucil fuc 

pii\ " cal 1 1 ' II i (” «ti'. ', king nil ti '',.11 i it’d ‘•x nil •^i.'cdiai r c . Logrinc v\rh u e 
cli 1 ei w'.m .sign*- oi n.iuon i' ' cl.iig " li i h the-e d.hoie'u c inqlv 

( < ) '/ 0‘uv u 'I — '1 he * 11 ' III change-' m Ind uii -oh' 

the imp-'—il'il I . ol CMS pln-'.i.a! nniToim Jnouglio a ilic po] uk'L"ii _\,,Pt 

horn the niio-.um-' 0 ; I’o uigu-c mullu IcL i nd 1 n„lj-,b bli' u '’mmg ,lio k.-c 1 jm 
c’ciLmn's, .neigii lei-ie-eiiiatiw - 01 ib 1 v.li :c oi icl'ow i me- 1 .ivc Im-jIliil: 
iuMidcd the countiy duougli dm noiuliwest puases Howocei, as lar as tlie Mongol 
piincps aio concerned, almost every trace of then existence has disappeaied fiom 
the ethnological ehaiacteristics of the modem Indian The Mediterranean (white) 
races have, howevei, exercised a peimanent modifying influence and then descend- 
ants foim one of tlie mam racial elements of the country. Emm a remote epoch 

Vieorous commeicial lelatmTlS vvp.tr m.'nnt-.mnnrl nn fl-io -...ocl- ™il- iX,. 
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contiuents, winch have left their tiaces upon the physical characteristics of the coast 
dwelleis , the Semitic type of countenance common among the Mohammedans of the 
Malabar coast is deiived fiom the Arabs Fugitive Jews have repeatedly enteied 
the country in bodies, such as the Jews of Cochm (now thiiteen hundied in 
number) who, accoidmg to their traditions, left then countiy aftei tlie desLiuction 
of their gieat sancbuaiy by Titus (70 ad), another instance is the Jewish colony 
m Bombay which was expelled fiom its foimei settlements by hlohanimedan 
fanaticism Similarly, a large number of fiie wurbhippeis fled fiom Persia m the 
year 1717 before the zeal of the Mohammedans, and the coast of Bombaj is now 
inhabited by ninety thousand Paisees who remain true to the religion of Zaia- 
thustia In many cases their Semitic cast of featuies lecalls the lepieseutations 
of the kings m ancient Uineveh, whereas others remind us of the modem lepiebeu- 
tatives of the white races ui the Aimenian highlands (the Tadsbik) 

The east coast has been peopled latliei by Indian uiigiatiuiis directed espe- 
cially toward the opposite coast of Buimah (Klings, that is, descendants of the 
kingdom of Kalinga) than by immigiation fiom abroad However, a strong mtii- 
sion of Mongolian blood has entered from the noith and northeast The southern 
slopes of the Himalaya to the east of Daidistan are peopled bj a mixed lace ot 
Mongol Indians apparently formed by the slow infusion of Mongols fiom Tibet 
over the extremely difficult mountain piasses. A similai population is to be found 
in Assam and m many of the tubes mhabitmg East Bengal and Oiissa, though 
here the Mongol element more probably euteied the countiy by the easier loute 
through Buimah than by crossing the extiemely difficult mountain langes which 
run in paiallel Imes to the east of Assam 

All these infusions of foreign blood, however, excluding the mixed Indo- 
Mongolian population, foim a very small and almost imappieciable element in the 
xacial composition of the country. The two main component elements aie the 
representatives of a white lace, which euteied the country fiom the noithwost at a 
comparatively eaily peiiod (more than four or hve thousand years ago), and a dark 
race, which may be oonsideiedas directly descended from the original population 
This race is recogmsable by the daik colouimg of the liaii, eyes, and skin, which 
IS of umveisal distribution, and is often intensified mto the deepest shades of daili 
brown, a further characteristic pomt, reminding us of the black negro races ot 
Africa, IS the moderate size of the skull aud the short, broad nose, the lace, how- 
evei, IS differentiated from the negio type by the slioitei and moie upiight statiiie, 
and especially by the ban, which though blade, is but moderately cusp, and while 
often found in curls or waves is never of a woolly nature The lepieseutative 
types of this lace usually attam a stature which is consideiably less than the 
average height of the German Races living under very unfavouiable conditions, 
with an insufficiency of nourishment (such as many of the dwelleis in the moun- 
tains and jungles, the slave castes, etc), are so far below this aveiage stature that 
they may be considered as dw;arf tribes (of Vol III), though it is impossible to 
make tins characteristic a line of demarcation between them and the oLhei daik 
races of India 

The white races in India aie distingiiisliecl from the dark especially by then 
complexion, which in pure blooded types is no deepei than that of the Europeans 
about the Mediterianean Then aieiage stature is consideiably higher, while tlieir 
features aie smaller, and their noses, with higher .budges, are more prominent than 
in the case of the iblack races 
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An examination of the geographical distiibiition of the different Iiidian lates 
will begm with what are, comparatively speaking, pure repieseiitatives of the inn 
races on the northwest, immediately adjorning the population of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, which has been more or less modified by infusions of Semitic blood 
Such influence is less piommcnt in Kashmu, in the hill couutiy, and the Inin 
Elvers district as fai as the uppei couise of the Ganges , on the othei liaiul, 
fuither eastward m the centre, and especially in the lower course of the Uanges, a 
deeper complexion may be observed in many of the subordinate giades ot caste 
and settlement Furthei east again in Assam, the characteristics of the fan lace 
disappear by degrees, and aie but moderately pronounced among the higher castes , 
the chief element of the population is formed by the fusion of the black ami 
yellow races Of similar composition aie the numerous small mountam tubes of 
the Himalaya as fai as Dardistan Southwaid the fusion of black and } ellow 
comes to an end about the fiontieis of Onssa, at this pomt the characteristics of 
the fair race are agam strongly marked m the higher castes (Biahinans) In 
Central India is found a belt of almost purely dark complexioned population, 
further south agam m the Deccan and the plams upon its frontier the black laces 
are greatly preponderant, though in mdmdual castes varying mfusions of white 
blood may be observed On the west coast, on the othei hand, with the exception 
of small colomes of foreigners (Jews and Paisees), closely united bodies of white 
inhabitants are to be found concentrated among the dark population Individual 
branches of the Brahman caste (the Konkanath, Nambutiri, and Haiga Brahmans) 
zealously preserve the purity of their caste and race , a warrior caste of the Nair 
and the caste of the Temple Maidens are distmguished from the sui rounding popu- 
lation by their fairer complexions 

Q>) The Languages of India — Indian languages display the utmost variety. 
Philology has distinguished three typical forms of language, the isolating, the 
agglutinative, and the mflectional These three types are represented m India, and, 
in general, comcide with the three lacial types there represented, the mixed Mon- 
golian and dark-skinned races (Hmdu-Chinese), the unmixed daik races (the 
Dravidians) and the white race (the Aryans) If a straight line be diawn from 
Goa in a northwesterly direction to Eajmahal, at the begmnmg of the Ganges 
delta (see the map, p 430), the agglutmative languages will lie chiefly to the 
southeast of this hne, the distiict of the mflectional languages extending on the 
northwest mto the Ganges delta and the valley of the Bramaputra, while the iso- 
lating languages are found at the edge of the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
and the mountams of Southern Assam The boundary between the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages is not to be conceived as a sharp Ime of demarcation , the 
Dravidian languages are sporadically found within the district of the Aryan 
tongues The eaily disruption of the Dravidian peoples has naturally brought 
about great differences of grammatical form, and many dialects have borrowed 
numbers of foreign woids from neighbouimg languages These isolated Diavidian 
tribes mvariably live hard hves upon a low plane of civilization , they mclude the 
Khonds, m the mountam districts of Orissa, Ganjam and Cuttack , the Gonds, a 
tribe which has been broken into several isolated hnguistio units, between the 
Harbada and Godavari, the Oraon in Ghota Hagpur, and finally the moat northerly 
representative of this division, the Mai Paharia, established upon the lower 
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Ganges m the mountains of Eajmahal, whose language, though greatlj chtfeuug 
from t]ie othei Diavidian tongues, must none the less he in eluded withui the Dia- 
vidian family Wliethei the Biahui, who inhabit the distiict fiom the Lower 
Indus to Baluchistan, should be added to the Diavidian family, is an unsettled 
question Assuming that they aie membeis of tins family, the strong differences 
between then language and that of related tubes may easily be explained as the 
effect of the different migiatioiis which had passed ovei their country Philologi- 
cally then language resembles in such lespects the Diavidian languages of South 
India More accurate infoimation will be foithcomnig ujion the conclusion of the 
“ LmguisLic Survey of India,” undertaken by Geoige A. Giieison 

The Kolaiians (about thice millions in numbei) m the Piesidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and the Central Provinces, are an ethnological puzzle, they have been 
broken into isolated communities, and then language, which was undoubtedly 
widely distributed at an early period, has been bioken up and confined by the 
advance of the Arj’an and Diavidian languages Tlieir language is to be distm- 
giiished from the Diavidian tongues (though physically they closely lesemble the 
Dravidian. type) by an entirely different vocabulary, and by an embiyomc inflec- 
tional system As yet, however, very little is known of them, and fuithei lesearch 
will no doubt modify the views now held upon their philological position and 
dialectical division It has been said, but by no means proved, that they are phi- 
lologically related to ceitain tubes of Further India 

(c) The TisU ibntion of the Indian Rehyions — The construction of a scheme 
to illustrate the distribution of the different religions is by no means facilitated by 
the fact that sharp distinction between them is often impossible The simple con- 
ception of a chvme bemg, mheiited and obstmatcly letamed from the eailiest 
periods of tribal development, is in every case the primitive undeilying idea, 
and is manifest even in the most advanced leligious systems While the Hindus 
assert their faith now m Vishnu, now m ^iva, at the same time none aie found to 
deny the existence of demons, upon whom the religious fears and veneiation of 
lower tubes are entirely concentrated, and these powers have also been recognised 
within the Huidu heaven Consequently, statistics of the aclheients of the vaiious 
religions are extremely unreliable , their variations as compared with the known 
populations of different nationalities frequently show the lines of religious demar- 
cation to be extremely vague and unstable For the lowest of these faiths, the 
demon worship, the census of 1890, gives a percentage of 2 64 of the whole popu- 
lation m British India, and of 5 20 for the other parts of the couutiy Undei 
these figures are comprised chiefiy the wild races dwelhng m inaccessible jungle 
districts, which have been as yet untouched by Biahman civilization, and also 
many of the so-called slave castes Consequently, pure demon woiship exists 
chiefiy among the Dravidian and Kolarian laces in the Central Provinces (14 8 per 
cent of the population), and in the neighbourmg native States (22 7 pei cent), 
though it IS also found in Lower Bengal (13 pei cent), m Assam (17 7 pei cent), etc 

The greater proportion of the inhabitants of India (72^ per cent) aie worship- 
pers of one or other of the great divmities of the Hmdus Where this average is 
not attamed we find that Hinduism has had to struggle with Mohammedanism, 
and also with demon worship, or other special forms of leligion , such cases are 
the Punjab (37.1 per cent Hindus, 55 7 per cent Mohammedans, 6 7 pei cent 
yon 11-23 
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Sikhs), Kashmir (27 2 per cent Hindus, 70 5 pei cent Mohanimedanb), Assam 
(54 7 per cent Hmdus, 27 per cent Mohammedans, 17 7 pei cent demon woi&hip- 
pers), the whole of Bengal (63 4 pei cent Hindus, 32 8 pei cent Mohammedans, 
3 2 demon woishippers) In all the other piovmces and States the aveiage peicent 
age of Hinduism is suipassed, and is highest m the south of India, especiull} in 
Mysoie, King, Haidarabad, m the Presidency of Madias and in Poouah and Baioda 

The Mohammedan worshipipeis have he6n estimated at 243,000,000, and of 
this total 67,000,000, that is, almost a quartei (23 5 per cent) belong to India 
This belief is represented m every part of India, the tolerance displayed by the 
Mohammedans toward the caste system gives them the advantage of bemg able to 
maintain commercial relations with every branch of society in the conntiy, though 
naturally to a larger extent m the oldei Mohammedan towns Consequently, the 
nortliwest provmces and States (where Islam entered the conntiy) are must 
thickly populated with Mohammedan worshippers , to the aveiage already gi\ eu 
for the Punjab and Kashmir we must add Sindh with 70 pei cent of Moham- 
medans , these are followed by the chief provmces of the Mogul Empire, the 
mountamous frontier of the northwest piovmces (30 6 per cent). East Bengal 
(with more than half of the inhabitants) and mdividual parts of the Piesidency of 
Bombay (especially the old tiadmg stations, etc ) In the south, the numbers of 
the Mohammedans dimmish considerably The faith is piactically unknown to 
the tribes of the Central Provmces and a very small percentage is found m Mysore 
and Haidarabad Mohammedanism would also be unrepresented m the remainmg 
Presidency of Madras were not the prevailmg Hmduism broken by mdividual 
groups of Mohammedans (the Mapilla oi Moplali on the Malabar coast, the Labbe 
on the Coiomandel coast, both gioups have ongmated m the presence of Aiab 
traders) 

Buddhism, at one time so widespread m India, has now degenerated mto 
Hmdu-polytheism m the mountamous countries of the north (Himalaya and the 
Kashmir valleys), and on the noitheast (the frontiers of Tibet and Burmah) Few 
adherents survive of the northern branch of this religion, and m Kashmir alone 
they scarcely amount to one per cent of the whole population The Jam leligiun, 
which IS related to Buddhism, is better represented m ceitain provmces, though 
nowhere has it retained a higher average than five per cent of the whole popu- 
lation Eajputana, Ajmir, and Gujaiat are the chief centres of this belief, 
which only numbeis 1,400,000 adherents throughout India (one-half pei cent of 
the whole population) 

Of other religions we may mention that of the SiMis, which is almost exclu- 
sively confined to tlie Punjab (1,900,000, two-thirds per cent of the whole population) 
They form the Hmdu sect, which has been mfluenced by Mohammedanism, and 
their religion is now only distmguished fiom Hinduism by its ceremonial Othei 
religions winch have entered India from abroad are very weakly represented , such 
are the Paisees (the west coast of India, with Bombay as their centre), with 90,000, 
that is, 0 03 per cent, the Jews (early eolomsts in Bombay and Cochm, togethei 
with scattered Jews of various origm throughout India), nurahermg 17,200 souls 
(0,006 per cent;), and the Christians with 2,300,000 (0 8 per cent). Of these latter, 
2,036,600, that is, 89 per cent, arc converted natives, while 80,000, that is, 3 3 
pei cent, aie half-breed Indians, and 168,000, that is, 74 pci cent, are Eiuopeans 
More than half of this latter number aie soldiers with then lelatives 
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(d) The Caste System — The caste sj stem has exercised so deep an influ- 
ence, lb so chaiaoteiistic a phenomenon of Indian social life, and is, moreuvei, ,iii 
institution of such infinite diveisity in its details that ns tiue natuie can only lie 
iindeistood in connection with its historical development as a pait of tho national 
liistoiy (cf p 374 ff) 


2 THE IIISTOEY OE INDIA 

The history of India is a diama m three great acts The first of these is 
occupied by the struggles of two races for piedoniinance, the second, by the strug- 
gles of two religions , and the thud, by the conflict for the economic exploitation ot 
the country In the first epoch, Aryans ai e opposed to Diavulians The result of 
their struggle is a development of a mixed lace of people whoso political, social, 
and religious institutions aie to be explained partly as the result of fusion, and 
partly as due to the predommant influence of one oi the other element The 
mixed people which was thus developed supported the Hindu icligion and theoiy 
of existence The Semitic, Turanian, and Mongol tubes who entered the countiy 
from the northwest brought the Mohammedan faith with them, and the life and 
death struggle of these two religions forms the second epoch In the tliiid act 
Europeans appear upon the scene, and the economic struggle toi the wealtli of the 
countiy ends with the total collapse both of Mohammedan and Hmdu iiidei)en- 
dence, victniy remaining with the side that possessed supeiior mtellectudl powei, 
olearei foresight, and gieatei strength From the piehistoiic period to the end ol 
the fiist thousand years after Ghiist foims the p)eiiod of native Aiyan-Diavidian 
development (the period of ancient India) Foi about seven hundred years the 
struggle of Hmduism with the foieign religion continued, and forms the “ medneval ” 
period, while the “ modern ” period contains only the last one hundred and hf ty 
years, in which, however, the whole people has undergone fai mure fundamental 
changes than any that aU pievious centuries have brought to pass 

A Ancient Indiv 

(a) Piehislone Age — We have first of all to consider the two races whose 
struggle composed the fiist epoch of Indian liistoi}', togethei with the mutual 
influence which they exeicise upon each otliei 

(a) The Original Inhalitants of the Countiy — The original inhabitants of 
India have left us neithei written nor traditional lecords of their existence dining 
the prehistoric period. Traces of human agency during this epoch haxe, however, 
been disco\eied in India As in Euiope, discoveiies of stone implements, of lance 
and arrow beads, of knives, razois, hammeis, etc, made of jasper, agate, and chal- 
cedony (flint proper does not occur m India) show that an eailiei age of human 
development preceded the time when metals were employed Whether this period 
goes back to the Tertiary age, as many mvestigatois suppose, is stiU a doubtful 
question ' 

Graves and funeral monuments aie frequently met with , on the Malabar coast 
we find tombs dug in the earth Mounds oi earth or stone cauns are of fieqneni 
occurrence throughout India Such a cairn in the countiy ot Gond is supposed tc 
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commemoTate the death of a tribal pimcess in battle, and waa iiu le.T'Od by the 
piactice whidi the pas&eia-hy observed of casting mioii tlie heap one ot tlio i[uaU/ 
ciystals which aie numeious in that district Pinthei discoieiies have liecn made 
of stone buiial-chambeis, corudois foi scidptuie, megalithio stone tuldcsw uh tliiee 
01 more suppoiting stones, meuhus (single stones set up on end), singie or douhle 
Glides of stones, stone avenues, etc , in shoit, of aU those aiiangements m stone 
which occur in the coiuitiies about the Meiliteriauean Sea (see \ol I, p 16,!), 
togethei with pure Indian foims, .such as the Kndikal (that is, iiinbiella stone) oi 
the Topikal of MaLibai (hat stone oi stone table with one suppoit onlv) I'he liisi- 
known inemoiials in the megalithic style aie found m the fai NoiLh (Khassia Ifoun- 
tains), in the Cential Piovuices (Haidaiabad, etc), and also in the Soutli (Nilgiii, 
Anamala Mountains, the distiicts of Coimbatoie, and Tmneielli, etc) The mo'-t 
ancient tombs contain no examples of metal woik , those, howevei, that aie found 
in sepulchres of later date display high technical skill, and enable ns to infci a 
consideiable advance of civiliration in geneial (such objects aie non ariou^-heads, 
knives, lamps, tiipods, sliriups, etc) Fragments of biunt potteiywaie, cohaned 
led 01 black, and also complete vessels are among the objects most fieipiently dis- 
covered in these tombs Clumsy hgiues in clay of men or buffaloes also occur In 
many cases the corpse was cremated and the ashes weie interred in cineiaiy urns , 
111 other cases the skeletons have lemamed, though rarely m a complete state of 
jireseivation, and m most cases so dismtegrated as to fall mto dust upon exposure 
to the air In many cases women or men were beheaded at the funeial of a dig- 
nitary and bulled with him Eaiely has any definite tradition of the person buried 
in the giave been pieseived. In Southern India these graves are known by the 
population as Paudicazhay, that is, Ptlndva graves, as they aio a,3ciibed to the 
peiiod of tlie gieat Ptliidya kuigdom (p 387) which was popularly supposed to be 
of great antiquity Howevei, the earliest hteiature, Diavidian and Sanscrit alike, 
has not a word to say upon the subject of these graves 

On the other hand, the poems of the Aiyaus, who weie making their victorious 
invasion of India at the dawn of liistoiy piopei, piovide us with much mfoiniatiun 
upon the life of the original uihabitants, who aie natuially described fiom a hostile 
pomt of view They aie contemptuously known as DSsa (slaves), Dasyu (low class) 
Mlecoha (people talking an unintelligible jargon) They aie desoiibed as being of 
lilaok complexion, then figures small and ugly, in spite of then heavy oinameuts of 
gold and precious stones, their noses bioad, and then eyes small They were indeed 
a complete eontiast to the Aiyaus, who must have been particularly impressed with 
these points of difference m the enemy, as then own stature was tall and proud, 
then complexion fan, then noses boldly formed (" With beautiful noses ” is tlie 
title which they give to the images modelled in their own likeness ) The enemy 
are said to have been driven back into the mountains, from whence they made repri- 
sals, attacking the herds and the property of their oppressors as “robbers ” without 
haim to themselves. Magical aits weie attributed to them, including the power of 
drying up the streams and rivers which brmg fertility and veiduie to the plains 
Mysterious, also, is the power of the gods to whom they piayed , hence these 
were soon considered as demons or Yaksbu,” who disturbed the file of the Aryan 
saeiifices ("fiimyn”), and for whom no sacied flame was erei kindled (" ICilcata ”) 
This description of the original mliabitants in the old Aryan poems entnely 
corresponds with the appeaiance of the mouutam and jungle tubes of the present 
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day and also witli that of the lowest classes of the population in modern India, 
With the exception of the Biahman castes Like their savage ancestois, the tubes 
of the piesent day cany on tlieii existence undei conditions of the gieatest diffi- 
culty, and their general civilization is as low as then environment is i ongh In 
many cases thou sole agiiciiltiiial implement is a stick with the point haidened m 
the file, with which they giiib up the scanty loots and bulbs of the jungle, at a 
somewhat highei stage of development, agiiculture i£> earned on by binning down 
a poition of tlie foiest everj^ year and planting in the fructifymg ashes the seeds of 
the native ceieals oi tuberous plants, a scanty haivest which iipens lapidly Tlie 
tube then sets out upon its wandeiings to choose a iiew piece of foiest for its next 
haivest A tew goats oi sheep and the small paiiah dog alone accompany it, 
fiom the climbing plants or the baik of the tiees nets aie woven, the wateis of the 
tanks or pools aie poisoned with leaves or fiiiits and the tube thereby obtains 
a meal of fish The aiiows of the sa\age wanderers lay low the foiest game 
which falls into then traps and snaies , wild honey piovides them with the sweets 
of then meal They roast their food at a lire which is kindled by the lotatory 
friction of two sticks, comparatively few of the foiest tubes have learned tlie art 
of pottery A loof of leaves or an oveihanging lock is then shelter, an apron of 
glass or leaves or of tree-baik is then clothing, the scantiness of which selves to 
emphasise the weight of the oiuaments with which they load eveiy possible pait 
of their bodies 

Though the poverty of the life of these tubes may arouse our sympathy, yet 
their character demands our heaity respect All who have come into contact with 
them and have learned their habits, praise their independent spirit, then fearless 
bravery, their truth, honour, and fidelity They are true to their plighted woid, 
true to their wives and to their race The airow of an absent chief, given by his wife 
as a means of lecoinmendation into the hands of aa English ambassador, secured 
for tins emissary secuiity and hospitality among all the members of this wild tube, 
even m the remotest distiicls 

Family life has often developed upon different Imes than among modern 
civilized peoples, but however much the foim of marriage may have changed, 
man and wife yet remain true to one another withm the limits of that family life 
which custom has consecrated, and woe to him who xvould break faith or attempt 
to seduce another’s wife Both patriarchal and matriaichal oiganisations oocui , 
that 13 to say, either the father or the mother may be consideied as the family and 
tribe In the latter case, lelationships are reckoned through the female line 
Under the patnaichal system monogamy prevails, and maiiiage continues until 
dissolved by the death of one or other of the parties A man acquires his wife by 
purchase or capture, though the latter is only conventional in form Only m rare 
oases does the man take a second or several wives In many cases it ceitainlj hap- 
pens that upon the completion of a marriage the husband’s biotheis become eo ipbo 
husbands of his wife (m Kurg among the Todas, Kuiumbas, etc) To be dis- 
tinguished from this kmd of poljmndry, wheie the man always lemains head of 
the family, is the primaeval custom, still prevalent among certain castes on the 
Malabar coast, which allows the wife to choose her own husband, to dismiss him at 
pleasuie, and take anothei without theieby incurring any stigma Marriages which 
can be thus dissolved aie entiiely legitimate, as also aic the children of them 
The man, however, remains a stianger to the wife's family, and the children 
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leckon their descent from the mother Consequently, in these cases descent is reck- 
oned through the female line, whereas m the patiiaichal system descent in the male 
line 13 the fundamental principle ot those larger social oiganisms, the hoides, con- 
sisting of several families (Vedda, Uladen, Najadi, etc), which again may develop 
into a tube at a later period In the latter case, the head of a tribe is soinctiines a 
hereditary chieftain, and at other times is chosen by the heads of families He is 
the repiesentative of the tribe and directs its geneial policy The tube loinis an 
exeeedmgly close corporation in its dealings with the outer woild, attacks made 
by strangers often lead to blood feuds, and peaceful mtercourse and barter of goods 
IS conducted, as among the Vedda m Ceylon, by the so-called silent tiade 

The mountam and jungle tubes are obliged to cany on a hard stinggle foi 
existence The climate alternates between seasons of binning heat and teiiilde 
lam storms, and a tube diivmn into the jungle oi on to the tlursty plains of the 
steppes obtains but scanty nouiishment, often enough, even those tribes which 
enjoy more favoiuable conditions of life are haid pressed by the extremities of 
famine In the jungle the tiger and the poisonous snake lie in wait for them , 
then scanty crops are destroyed by wild animals, elephants, pigs, and poicupmes, 
leprosy, malaria, cholera, and other diseases make then way to the lemotest 
settlements, and Death plies his scythe with ruthless power Encompassed as 
he is by hostile powers, how could the savage conceive of the supreme beings 
which guide human destinies as bemg friendly to man ? Evil demons pursue him 
from his biith to his grave, thiisting for his blood Eveiywheie tliey lie in wait 
foi him, in earth, in water, and m an , in the rocks, m the dailoiess of the forests, 
upon the dry steppes , at night they lusli through the daikness to destroy whom- 
soever they may meet They hunger for blood and can therefore he temporarily 
appeased by bloody sacrifices of fowls, goats, oi even of men , then auger can also 
he averted by those magic aits which tlie Shaman priests employ against them in 
their frenzied dances (devd’s dancets) Can we be suipiised that such men were 
considered as demons, as Yakshu, as Kfikshasa by the Aiyans, whose bright and 
heavenly gods were their stay and counsel 

The most ancient Aryan proems do not, howevei, display to us these miserable 
savages as the only opponents of the invadeis, we gam information upon other 
tubes m higher stages of civilization Together with the unsettled and nomadic 
Ivikata (p 357) settled tubes also existed, the Nishada, who lived iindei a settled 
social organisation and weie even envied and hated by the Aij ans for their wealth. 
The gods, and especially India, the destioyei of cities Puiandaia, aie constantly 
praised for oveithiowuig hundieds of cities of the Black Dasyu, these latter 
indeed aie said to have possessed not only foitifications to protect them against 
the enemy, but also “wintei retreats,” autiunn ram and cloud castles on their 
mountains, wheie they might lake refuge fiom inundations m the plains oi from 
dangeious miasmas The tubes of the Hftga who worshipped snakes weie to be 
destroyed on account of their wealth and v^aluable possessions Then capital, m 
which tlieir Prmce Wflsuki rules, is said to abound in tieasures and fair women ; 
the prince possesses a talisman which can even hung the dead to hfe “The 
ti ensure chambeis in the rocky giound aie full of cattle, horses, and good things, 
the waideis, the Paui, aie faithful watchmen ” At the same time, these tubes are 
represented as cuimmg tiadem, ever ready to take advantage, and bringing to the 
Aryans for barter the products of nature’s bounty or of their own skill m haudi- 
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Cl aft's The tiacle indeed is -welcome, huL hateful aie the tiaders, tlie “hateful 
mi&eis,” the men “without faith, without houuui, without victims,” and India is 
called upon to stamp down the gieedy meichants with liis feet Upon the turthei 
advance of the Aryans we leain that theie weie impoitaut native kingdoms m the 
country and that tlie conquerors enteied into fiieudly relations with these (Kiishna 
the black tribal pimce of the Madawa) When the conquerors made then way 
into the cential district between the Jumna and tlie Gauges they appointed the 
King of Nishadi, a vassal of the kingdom of Ayodlij a, to guard the sacred district 
of the confluence of these two streams, at a ktei date Aijan Bialiman misaion- 
aiies (Agastya) came upon the flourishing Pand 3 a kingdom in the south of the 
penmsula 

The old Aryan songs and m}ths provide no fuithei infoimatiou upon the 
civilization of the more advanced native tubes , however, the language of the daik 
races who belong to the Diavidiau family fp 353) enables us to draw many 
fmther conclusions as to the civilization to which they had attained This lan- 
guage IS ceitamly modified by Aiyan elements (riansciit), but the nou-Aiyan poi- 
tion of Its vocabulaiy provides an aecuiato pictuie of the pie-Aiyan civilization of 
those races Aocordmg to Bishop R Caldwell, who lived among the black popu- 
lation and devoted more than a geueiation to the study of then language, the 
oiiginal vocabulary of the Diavidian races enables us to conclude that beloie they 
came in contact with the Aryans they possessed kmgs wlio lived in permanent 
dwellings and ruled ovei small distiicts They had hauls who sang songs at their 
feasts, and it also appeals that they weie in possession of an alphabet and that they 
were accustomed to wiite upon palm leaves with a stylus A bundle of these 
leaves formed a book There were no idols, no heieditaiy piiesthood, and the 
primitive Diavidians appear to have been entiiely unacquainted with the ideas of 
Heaven or Hell, of sin, or of the soul, however, they believed in the existence of 
gods, which they named ko (king), an absolutely non-Aryan word Temples were 
erected in their honour, known as ko-il (house of god) , no conclusions as to the 
nature of their divine service can be diawn fiom then language The Diavidians 
of that period possessed laws, but no judges, doubtful cases weie decided by pie- 
cedent Marriage was a permanent mstitution among them The most impoitant 
metals were known to them with the exception of tin, lead, and zinc, as also weie 
the greater planets with the exception of Meiciuy and Saturn They could count 
up to a bundled and in some cases to a thousand , higher numbers, such as the 
Aryan lakh (100,000) or cioie (10,000,000), weie unknown to them Medicine 
was practised among them, though medical science or doctors were unknown 
Hamlets and villages existed, but no large towns Boats great and small, and even 
decked ships able to keep the sea were employed, these, howeiei, did not oiosb 
the ocean, and consequently foreign countries, with the exception of Ceylon, weie 
unknown to them, and then language appears not to recognise the difference 
between continent and island Agricultuie was a piofessioual occupation, while 
war was then chief delight, their aims being bows and anows, swords and shields 
Manufactures were highly developed, especiaUy the aits of spmnmg, weaving, and 
dyeing, and tlieii potfcery had been highly peifected, as is indeed plain fiom the 
examples found in the graves Little was known of the higher arts and sciences , 
no word exists to signify Sculpture or Architecture, Astronomy or Astrology, 
Philosophy 01 Grammar Indeed their vocabulary is smgulaily lacking m words 
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winch imply mtelleefcual pmsuits, then onlj won! foi spiiit is “ ih.iplii.igm ” ni 
“ the msule,” theie ceitamly exists a Diaindiaii woid foi Id tlimk, hut no specnl 
woids foi thought, ]udgment, consciousness, 01 wilP As against this last sentence', 
we must not, howevei, foiget that the oveipoweiiug inliueuce oi the Ihahinaus and 
then highly developed teimuiology foi abstract mental opoiations may leiycccll 
have supeiseded many native expressions Compaiative philology does nut i)io\ ide 
wholly conclusive lesults even in religious matters, and a compauson ot thusu 
elements common to the eaily Vedda and to all Diavidiau laces, c\en to Lhusc at 
a high stage o£ civilization, plainly shows that the fundamental hehets and 
leligions conceptions of the ]uugle tubes were not confined to those v\ e Inn e 
mentioned, but weie the common piopeity of Biavidian leligtons thought and 
practice fiom the very outset 

Theie can he no doubt that the Aryans found the daik-skmned lace in posses- 
sion of the conntiy upon then advance into India, the only question is \ylielhei 
this lace belonged to the Kolaiian oi the Diavidian gioup "Weighty eiidenoe can 
be adduced to sliow that the chief mass of the population belonged to the Diaiuhan 
gioup, espeoiall) significant is the fact that offshoots ot the liiavidian languages 
have advanced fuithei than the Kolaiian gioup mto the Imguistio aiea ot the 
Aiyan languages In the extieme noithwest the Brahm appeal, in spite of long 
i,solation and stioug influence exeicised by difteient suiioundmg languages, to have 
pieseived a nunibci of Draiadiau elements m their tongue, in East India the 
Diavidian laces extend fuiiher noith than the scatteied Kolaiian giou}'S, foi 
mstauoe, the Paliaria and Eapnaliali aie more noitheily than the Sauthals and 
Juangs, and in (Jential India the Hos. Mundas, Bhnmi], and Gouds ate moie 
noitheily than Uie Kinku Upon the whole the linguistic chaiacteiistics of the 
Kolarians, though then language has not jet been thoioughly investigated, appeal 
to extend lathei eastwaid towaid Faitlier India, m this direction they li\e in 
more coheieut gioiips, wlieieas upon the west their settlements occm moie spoiadi- 
cally and give the mpiession of colonies planted by a people who had euteied the 
country fiom the east Fuitlier eiidence for the Diavidian connection of the 
pie-Ajyan inhabitants of India would be gained if the theniy of individual philolo- 
gists could be pioved, which would assume the immigiation of the Diavidians fiom 
the noithwest on tlie groimd of then close luigmstic afiiiiities with the Uial- 
Altaic gioup Howeiei, this sweeping assumption is as yet unsupported hj 
sufficient evidence upon the pihilological side, the points of lesemhlauce aie m 
some cases wholly isolated and tlieiefore, perhaps, fortuitous, though lu other 
lespects a general lescmblance can be noted , moreovei the plij'sical chaiaotenstics 
of the lace pionoiince so decisively against then connection with the Mongolian 
peoples as to invalidate the probability of this hypothesis Under these limitations, 
then, whatever view may he taken of the prehistoric period in India, the fact 
remains that the daik-eomplexioned inhabitants of the country, of whom the 
Uiavidians were by far the strongest element, foimed the ougmal population 
of India 

(/3) The Iraman-Indian Aryane %n their O'l igmal Abode ~~ In the yqar 1833 
Fianz Bopp, observing the close comiectioii of Saiisciit, the language of the 

1 ACoinp-irativcGittinnim ot tho Diavidian oi South Indian Faiiuh of Liin.ru, gas, second edition 
Luidou, 1875 
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Lrahmans (p 415), wiLli most of Uie ancient and modem laiiuuages of Eiiiope, w^as 
able to eslablisli the aflinit-\ of these languages be-\ond all dispute He pointed 
out that Hansciit was closely i elated not only to the old Peisian (Zend) hut also 
to almost all the othei languages of Euiope, the only exceptions being the Basque 
and ceitain isolated gioiips of Uial-Altaic languages m the uoith and east of 
Euiope How was this siradaiity to be explained ? Peoples thus connected bi > 
the tie of language might easily he conceived as connected by the tie of blood, 
tliat is, as descended fiom a common ancestial tube , and Aug Pott, Cluistian 
Lassen, Jakob and Wilhelm Uiimm and otheis lent then suppoit to the theoiv 
that this piimitive people had li\ed in Asia, a supposition winch became almost an 
aiticle of taith The ancestial tube theie settled wms said to have been gradually 
biokeu up, the component paits migiating in ditleieut diieetions, for the most pait 
westwaid, even as the solai system is conceived to ha\e been foimed by the sepa- 
lation of the planets and then satellites fiom the piimal nebula At alatei pciiod 
the influence of the Darwinian tlieoiy made the genealogical table illiistiatmg 
these descents somewhat moie complex, howevei, the 'idea that Asia has been the 
common ciadle of these “ Indo-Geimauio ” or “ Aiyan ” families of peoples con- 
tmued to mamtain its ground In moie recent times philological and anthro- 
pological eridence has led investigatois to place the common origin of all these 
peoples in one or another pait of Euiope and this Llieoiy is to-day suppoited by the 
Idige ma]oiity of philologists, ethnologists, and anthiopologists 

We may, indeed, doubt the mtimsic piobabihty of the fact that any amgle 
district of the enormous steppe countiy extending from Cential Asia to the Noith 
Sea could have been the ciadle of so large a family of peoples Natiiial bounda- 
ries are unknown upon the steppes, and the peoples mhabiLuig them spiead outwaid 
without let or hindrance The nomads mhahitmg those distiiots piefer to follow 
the natural changes of season, climate, and consequently of vegetation, wandeimg 
abroad at then wiU and pleasure The language of the Yakuts lu the noitheast of 
Siberia is closely connected with that of the Ottomans m the extreme southwest 
of that great continent It is waste of time to inquire at what pomt the fiist n rmi- 
grants entered the steiipe district It is highly probable that as soon as a tube 
had seemed a footing there it did not confine its movements to a small distiict, 
but finding no haulers to oppose its passage, rapidly extended its settlements ovei 
a wide aiea m iinifoim development, though spoiadic distiibution Not until then 
did isolation of position, diffeience of enviruunient, and foreign influence begin to 
produce diveigences m physical characteristics, language, and customs Thus ui 
different piovinces similar jieoples, occupying widely distributed settlements, devel- 
oped mto mdividual tubes moie oi less stiongly ditfeieutinted In 1872 Johannes 
Schmidt conceived the development of the Indo-Geimamc languages in the fol- 
lowing mannei "I should like to replace the genealogical tiee bj a diagiam of 
waves expanding in cunceutiic cucles at a distance fiom a central pomt, the imgs 
becoming weaker in proportion to the distance to which they spiead fiom the cen- 
tral point ” With some such theoiy the facts .is know n to us most ueaily coincide, 
in so far as the peoples and the languages m close local connection show stiongei 
mutual affinity thim those at a remoter distance The develoiunent of Tndo-(!ei- 
mamc peoples conceived as occurimg m concentric waves is shown in oidei of 
development by the rough diagiam on p 3G2 

The westerly development ot the wave circles aflei radiation fiom the cential 
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point does not concern us here, and we need only follow the hi&toi} of llie most 
eastern, or Indo-Iianian gioup Oui investigation into the date, localil}, and llic 
mode of life of this oiigmal circle depends upon mtoimation denied fioni cuiii- 
paiative philology, and from the tiaditions and the eailiest liteiatuie of the peoples 
which have proceeded from this centre Such an miestigation will show tlwt the 
two peoples of the Iranians and Indians, between whom all outward coiuiection 
has now disappeaied, hiuke away from then common centie only a few thousand 
"i eais before the outset of hibtoncal ehiouology The comparatively late date ul 
this separation is proved not only by the close similarity of the old liduian lan- 
guage (Zend) to the language of the earliest Indian hymns, hut also by the wide 



simdaiities esistmg m manners and customs, especially those concerned with reli- 
gion, language, mythology, and woiship Both peoples aie called by the same 
IJioud name of Aryans (Arya, Airju), the noble, or the lofty , in both peojiles the 
arrival of the 3 outh at man’s estate was maiked by the custom of guding him with 
a stung Both leligions contain the same names for the deities worshipped, — 
Mitra, Indra, 6iva, Yama (Yima), Asuia (Ahuia-Mazdah) However, the deep 
gulf dividmg the two peoples is apparent in the diffei ent manner m which these 
beliefs have de\ eloped, the gods worshipped by the Indian branch as the chief 
deities ha%6 sunk to low estate and lost then sanctity among the Iiaiuans, the 
blight, sinning, gloiious, all-helping India of the old Indian faith and the great 
god (ilahadevd) Siva became m the Persian pantheon evil-mmded gods or hostile 
demons, as does Asuia m India The figures of the gods have remained unchanged 
and only the faces have been alteied, while to the highest deities the same sacri- 
ficial drink, the sania (haoma) is still offered 

The tiaditions and the language of the two peoples pomt to a former common 
settlement in the noitli, and theie is good reason ff)r acceptmg the generally 
leceived theory wliieli considers their oail\ home as situated in the land wateied 
liy the Oxus and the Jaiaites (Amu Dana and Sir Dana) The c^izatiou of j 
this caily settlemeiJt can be uiferied in its general features fiom the vocabulary in 
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11*56 b> its dcscendauts As might be expected lu a coimtiy of steppes, the chief 
food supply depended upon cattle bleeding The wealth of the population con- 
sisted 111 heuls of cattle, sheep, and goats, and in the keeping of these flocks the 
dug was the faithful coinpamou of man 'J'he hoise was also hied, but only for 
tiaction, not foi iiding pin poses Wai chaiiots diawii by hoises pla}ed an impoi- 
tant pait m the stiuggles oi the Aijana upon tlieii immigiatioii to India The 
possession of wagons enables us to conclude that the Indo-Iianians weie not 
exclusively a shcpheid people The fact that they weie able to build houses of 
wood, and that their animals weie diiven mto peimanent couityaids, justifies the 
conclusion that they weie to some extent a settled lace The cultivation of ceieal 
plants, bailey, wheat, and millet was common thioughout tlie Indo-Geimanic family 
in primitive times Most piobably when the Aijans eiiteied the foitile distiict of 
the Five Elvers they had already accpined the knowledge aud piactice of regular 
iiiigation fium expeiience on the banks of the Oxiis and Jaxaites Cattle breedmg 
provided then chief sustenance (milk and flesh, foi fish was not eaten), as also 
their clothing (wool and skms) Of metals, copper and bionre were known, while 
non 13 laiely mentioned Horn was used moie often than bionze foi the aiiow- 
heads, which the Aijans smeared with poison Besides the how and anow, their 
offensive weapons mcliided the club, the axe, the swoid, and the speai Theie 
must have been a consideiahle amount of peaceful mteicoiirse Straight roads 
existed tiaveised by wagons drawn by hoises, wliile rafts and lowmg boats passed 
over the nveis , commerce by bartei was established, and hospitality leadily granted 
to the stianger who came m peace Generally speaking, the moiality of the Indo- 
Iranians reached a high pitch of perfection Family life was puie, the relations 
of the membeis of the lace among themselves weie legulated by establislied cus- 
tom, wliicli insisted upon truthfulness aud good faith, m then dealmgs with toes 
the race weie high-spnited, bold, and wmilike The father was the head of the 
family, but the wife also was highly respected and honouied At the head of the 
tube 01 community, the chief oi lulei, the “kmg,” was placed not only to conduct 
the tempoial aflans ot his tube, but also to lepiesent the tube before the powers 
of heaven There was no special priestly class, but the whole people was mspned 
wnth a profound leligious feeling 

(5) The Fust Staye of Aiyan Imimgmtion %nto the Ftinjab — We have no 
knowledge of those causes which induced the Indian Aij ans to migrate fiom their 
origmal settlements Increase of the population above the number that the land 
could permanently support, the hostile attacks of other steppe tubes, eithei of 
1 emote Indo-Germamc peoples from the west oi nomadic Mongolian tubes horn 
the east and noith, those internal dissensions which ultimately led to the definite 
separation of the Iraman and Indian hiauches, possibly also the reports of the 
fabulous fertility of a great land on the south, — any oi all of these causes may 
have led to a great national movement Foi this, of course, no acouiate date can 
be given, modern expeits aie inclined to place it about the middle of the thud 
mdlenninm B c , oi conaideiably eaihei 

(a) The Route of M%rjrntwn — The route followed by the inigiatiug people led 
southward Heie, indeed, they weie confronted by a high mountain wall, the 
Hmdukush and the Pamirs, but these distiicts could easily be traversed by a 
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liaidy mountain-bred slieplierd people, who would be able to dii\e then lloelo o\ci 
these chains and to leaeh the plains beyond, the feitility of whiili niust lu'\i 
seemed an attiactive paiadise to a people of the steppes, haul pie&sed by the stem 
necessities of existence It is by no means impiobable that the Indian An'iins 
may have euteied the couutiy both by the Painiis and the Hindukush jVL a imint 
furthei eastwaid they could without difficulty ha\e cio&«ed by Chitial oi (hkit b) 
tile Indus and the lovely distiict of Kashniii, as well as to the iippei Pnn].ib I be 
western load ovei the Ilmdnlaisli led them into the Cabul distiicL oh jShntbem 
Afghanistan Heie the eailiest of then extant saoied hymns seem to ha\e becii 
■composed, heie also the last links between the Iranian and Indian luaiiches ol 
the Aryans may have been severed Prom the fiontreis of the Afghan highland 
the spectator could behold the fiuiLful plains of the Five Favei Land, and an 
advance to tlie plains thiough the natuial passes of the mountain wall -was east 
It was no doubt by this loute that the main hiaiich of this lace leached its new 
home, though not, howeiei, m one great column, but m detachments, tribe follow- 
ing tube at long intervals Poweiful was the impression made upon those itho 
crossed the mountain range reachmg to the heavens, and long did the lecollectiou 
of those snowclad peaks remain among the people, they alone weie cousideied 
worthy to support the throne of the gods on high 

Magnificent also were the results of the migiation when the Aiyans aiiived 
in the Punjab, that district watered, with what was to them an inconceivable 
abundance, by streams swollen with rain and meltmg snow, — a guarantee of mes- 
haiistible feitilitj The poets sang the praises of these livers with high enthusi- 
asm, especially those of the Indus, the Saiaswati of the Vedas, which unites the 
waters of the five sti earns flowing eastwaid and hears them to the sea The 
Vitasta (Jihlam), Asikiii (Chenah), the Mafiulviidhft lejoioing in the wind (Eavi), 
the VipSs (Beyah), and the 6utudri (Sutlej), these are the iiveis that cross the 
district named fiom then numbei. Five Ihiei Land, the Pantshanada The poet 
also sings of the land of the seven stieams (,Sapta 8iudhaias), addnig to the Fue 
liiveis, fiom the menioiies of the lung ungiation, the Cabul Eiver fiom the west, 
and tlie Saiaswati, the cliief of the seven sisteis 

Not without a struggle did this fair land fall into the hands of the immigrants , 
the daik-skmned inhabitants whom they found in possession (p 352) did not 
tamely siinendei. The Vedas of that penod ling with tlie dm of battle and the 
cry of victory , the great gods of the Arjaii heaven aie called upon to strike down 
the wicked Dasj ii, and aio praised with cheeiful thanks for ovei throwing hunch eds 
of the cities of the despised and miserable slaves, the Dftsa Serious friction occa- 
sionally occuried between diffeient tubes of the same race when newcomers 
■demanded their share of the conijueied temtoiy. The Aryan masses piessed suc- 
cessively furthei eastwaid We can trace then advance from then resting place 
on the heights of the Afghan fiontier to the Jumna (Yamunft), the most western 
of the Ganges streams, acioss Five Eiver Laud This aver is often named m the 
later Vedas, but the Ganges not more than once or twice Such au upheaval of 
the diftei ent tribes, and so great a iivaliy for the possession of the fcitile soil, 
must necessarily have led to collisions Many tribes and then kings are mentioned 
by name, ospccially the federation of the “Five Peoples" m the noith of Five 
Eiver Land, the Yadu and Tuivasa, the Duihju and Aim, together with the Puru, 
who were situated faithest inland on the banks ot the mam stream, and headed 
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the confederacy, wliichi originally incliidecl tlie two fiist-named tiibe‘«, and after- 
ward the thud and fouitli Bejond the boiindaiies of these hve confedeiate peoples 
who ndiabited Aiya Varta, oi Aryan land piopei, the Tiitsii, a bianch of the 
poweilul ambitious wariioi tribe of the Bhaiata, advanced eastwaid, and bloody 
conllicts aiose between them and the western peoples of the Pu.n|ab The allied 
tubes weie diiven back, weie confined hencefoiward to Five E.ivei Land, and 
giadually lost then common inteiests and the consciousness of then kinship with 
those of the Aiyans who extended fuithei eastwaid Most of them disatipeai fioin 
oui view , only the Puiu (King Poms) held out foi a long time on the Indus 

(/ 3 ) Projiesi, in Civilr.ntion — In the geneial civili/ation of those Allans 
who migiated into Five Eivei Laud, that piogiess maj eveijwheie be obseiicd 
winch lb connected with a liighei development of agiiculUue and lesults in gieatei 
piospeiity, gieatei seouiitj, and gieatei expansion m othei diiectmus Tlic 
Aiyans now no longei lived a nomadic life on the boundaiy steppes, but weie set- 
tled m peimaneut habitations upon aiable teiiitoiy, with well-defined boimdaues 
Cattle bleeding continued to be vigoiously piusued, the ox was the umt of value, 
not only foi pin poses of tiade, hut also foi estimating the lank of individuals , 
the title of a tubal chief was even then “Po&sessoi of Cows" (gopati), and battle 
is btill called “desiie for cows” (gawishti) Milk, eithei hesh oi in the foun 
•of butteimilk, cieam, huttei, and cuids, was still the staple aiticle of food, the 
flesh of domestic animals was raiely eaten, and hiuitiug was earned on chiefly 
as a spoit, 01 for piotectiou against wild beasts, while fish as an aiticle ot food 
was still despised A flesh diet was leplaoed by the use of com, chiefly of 
bailey, to a less extent of wheat, while iice is not yet mentioned The pflougli 
and sickle weie moie impoitant implements than of yoie (foin was thieshed, 
pounded m the hand-mill by the women, and made mto hiead oi cakes oi poi- 
iidge The house was now a peimaneut habitation and built on a new and 
strongei plan A loof of vegetable fibies, tree baik, or stiaw kepst out the lam , in 
the centie of the mam loom blared the health, lound which seats weie aiiauged 
(piohably of eaith as at piesent) , these weie coveied with animal skins and 
seived as sleeping-places Eaithenwaie pots, biazeu ealdions, and hand-mills foi 
the corn weie the most impoitant kitchen utensils Close to the house stood tlie 
fenced yaid wheie the herds weie penned, and m which the thiesluug-flooi was 
laid out The house was the special caie of the woman , heie she cooked food 
toi the whole family, spun the wool foi thread, and wove aitistic fabrics , here 
she made beautifully adorned cloaks of the sknis of the animals killed, heie 

imdei liei caie giew up the daughters and small hoys The man’s business 

lay outside m the field, on the pastuie and the corn laud, at hunting or in wai 
It was his pait to ply the haudiCiafta which weie now lucieasing in number 
and rising to a Inghei level of skdl, the wagon buildei made stioug vehicles, 

the smith blew up his fiie with a fan made of hud’s featheis, and wiouglit 

not only bionze, but also the non which the oiiguial inhabitants probably bi ought 
to him m its inw condition, after smelting it out of the oie (the native Indian 
form of pocket bellows dues not seem to have been in use among the Aryans) , 
the goldsmith produced bright decorations, artistic plates, bracelets, and i lugs to 
he worn in the ears, round the neck, and upon the wrists and ankles uf the 
women 
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The lektions of man and wife weie legulaLed hy sound nioial piinciplc^ To 
hiing foitli sons, woithy membeis of a tube and an honoiu to the pauuiLs, u.i', tin* 
higliest ambition and the gieatest piiJe of the father and mothei IJespei ted, and 
on an equality with hei husband, the woman was inistiess ui the liouse, thougli 
the man as bemg the stiongei was the natuial head, piotectoi, and leadci of tlie 
family The man wooed the maiden on whom Ins choice had fallen tluougli 
fiiends and lelatious, if his suit wa.s appmved of by the giiTs paieuts, the niai- 
iiage tooh place hefoie the health of the house in which the maiden liad Ineil 
hitheito undei the piotection of hei paieiits The biidegioom took the giils 
hand and led hei thiee times louiid the health, the newly mained pan u eie then 
conveyed to then new home in a cliaiiot diawn hj white steeis, the foimei reic- 
mony was repeated and a meal m eouimon concluded tlie festival Tobgamy u as 
exceedingly laie, while polyaudiy was utteily unknown to the ancient Aijaus 
If a death took place in a house, the hod} was biiiied oi burnt (mteiiueut ni both 
toims IS meutioued lu the eaily Vedas), widows uevei followed then dead hus- 
bands uito death, eithei voluntaiily oi as a mattei of social custom 

The houses stood in gioiips, foimmg sepaiate hamlets oi villages Some of 
these places weie toitihed against hostile attacks by walls of eaith or stoue (place 
names ending m ymr meaumg foitified) , men and animals weie often obliged to 
flee into foitified settlements, which weie usually umnhahited, befoie the outbiealr 
of floods 01 hostile mcuisions A gioup of villages foimed a laigei community, 
while seveial of these lattei became a distiict The district belonging to one 
tribe foimed a coipoiate whole, each of these gioups having its own special chief 
wlnle at the head of tlie whole stood the king (Edjan, the " leignnig ”) , his title 
was heieditary, oi he might be elected, Imt in either case a new king must be le- 
cognisecl in Llie geneial assembly (saiiiiti) of all men capable of beaimg aims 
In tlie samiti weie discussed all those matteia which affected the whole tube 
especially questions of war and peace The inhabitants of the distiict or the 
ullage met together m .special halls (sabhft), which served not only for purposes of 
discussion and judgment, but also foi conveisatioii, and for social amusements 
such as dice jilayuig As the lacewas thus oiganiaed foi the purposes of peace so 
also the army, composed of all men capalde of bearing aims, was made up of clm- 
sious ooiiespondmg to the family, village, and distiict gioup, each under its own 

hori's ,ndT,vkT‘“' “ “'T T "" 

o^foot ^ ^ ^ Chaiioteei, while the mam body of the people fought 

in war, he was also the lepiesentative of his people 
efoie the gods, m the name of the people he asked for help or offered piaise and 
1 allowed in ceitain cases to be represented' by a Puiohita who 

nS" saciihce while any one who possessed high poetical gifts and a dig- 

of distT Jnfr‘'T‘^^ pennanently occupy this position Other nobles, prmces 

uL ioi f Purolutas, whose mflueuce was increased m pio- 

Lt! f tlie place of extempore petitions, and worship hecLie 

1 0 } peel by the growth of special uses and a faxed ceienionial Heie we have 

-<1 priesthood, an opposition wfaXas ; 

^ri 4 je(crp Ol the 
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(7) The Iteligion, of the Indian Aujam ‘in the Pun/ah — The Aijan 
people biought from then primal home one piecioug po&ses'^ion, a deep religious 
feeling, a thankful lererence for the high powers piesidmg over natuie, who 
afforded them a secure and peaceful existence hy assriimg the contuiried welfare 
of the flocks and of the crops planted liy iiiau The good and kindly gods were 
those rvho sent to man the fertilising rani and sunshine, hiinging growth and 
produce, and to them, as to high and kindly tiieiids, man ottered hrs laithful 
pray ei-s and pious vows To them he prated that Ins flocks might thrive, and that 
he might be victorious m battle, tliat he inighl he given sous and have long life , 
they, the bright, the all-knowing, and the pure, were the piotectois of morality ami 
the wardens of the house, of the di'.tiict, anil of the wlnde tube Certain 
gods belonging to primeval tunes appealed in the Pantheon ot the Aryans who 
coneprered Pive Ei\ei district, Adit-\n, the “ Inhnite,” Mitia and A''aruna, the 
Great Spurt Asiiia (the Ahuiama/dah of the Iianiansh Arvamau, etc, bright 
figures, which were still woisliipped m common by the Iranians and the Indian 
Aryans But among these latter they grow pale and lose their him outlines, like 
the misty figures of dim lemembiance, they Irecome many-sided, secret, un- 
canny, diabolical (Asiiia) , and other gods of more definite character come into 
pioinmence 

Three gods are of special importance, Indra, Rfiiya and Agin Together they 
form the early Indian Tiinity (Tiimuiti) In the hymns which have come down 
to us, Imba is most fierprently mentioned, he was the atmospherical god, espe- 
cially favourable to the Aryans, who gave the ram and the harvest, and governed 
the winter and the thunder storm We can easily irirdeistand how the god ot the 
atmosphere became the chief Aiymii divmity , as the Aiynins learnt upon Indian 
soil to observe the legrilai lecmience of atmospherical phenomena, especially that 
of the monsoon wmds and the thunder storms upon which then jrrosperity de- 
pended, the deeper and stronger became tlieir gratitude and reverence to tins god 
It IS India who sends down the water of the heaven, who divides the clouds with 
the lightmng flash before which blow tire roaring winds, the llaiuts, especially the 
fieice Eudia, the huiiicane, which rushes immediately befoie the black thunder 
clouds As India’s flash divides the clouds, so also does it ovei throw the citadels 
of the enemy and stiike down the vvietehed Dasyu by thousands m the battle 
Thus this god piotects the Aiy an 1 ace, which celebiates his vv'oislup in thankful- 
ness witli saciifice (the Soma dunk) and with hymns of piaise The second of 
the thiee cluef gods is Sfuya, the blight sun god, giving light, waimth, and life, an 
object of high veneiatiou Uc;has, the moinmg dawn, opens foi him the doois 
thiough which he passes to tiaveise the heavens in Ins chariot with its seven led 
hoises Aftei these two gods the thud of importance is Agni, the file bom fiom 
sticks when rubbed togethei , this god lights and waims the hearth of the house, 
diives away all things evil and impuie, and watches ovei the moialiLy of the 
household As the sacrificial flame upon the altais, he is the means of commuin- 
■cation between mankind and the other gods, m his destructive chaiactei he 
devastates the settlements of the enemy and the liidmg places of then demons 
in the depths of the foiest 

The worship of these gods is characterised by a feetmg of lofty independence 
Not only does man receive gifts from them, hut he also gives them what they need 
They, indeed, prepare for themselves the draught of immoitality, the Amrita , but 
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they hunger foi saeufices auil cannot do -without them Especially do the gods 
love the honej -sweet diaughd of Soma,i thej pi ess toiward eageily to tlic sam- 
ficial flame in which the diaughd is pouted winch gives even India luinsclf the 
courage foi gieat deeds and the eneigy of victoiioiis and heioic power Almost 
piesiiiuptuoiis appeals to us the piayer in which India is invited to paitake of the 
Soma offeiing “Eeady is the siimmui diaught, 0 India, foi thee, may it hll thee 
with strength > dim!?: the excellent draught which cheers the soul and conveys iin- 
moitalitj 1 hithei, 0 India, to dunk with joy of the juice which has hceii pleased 
for thee, intoxicate thj sell, 0 heio, fui the slaiiglitei of thy toes ' sit thou ujnm 
my seat i heie, 0 good one, is juice expiesscd, dunk thyself tull, foi to thee, diead 
lord, do -sve make offeiing ” Though India is here invited in peison, yet the personi- 
fications of early Indian mythology were mucli less dehnite than those of the 
Greeks Imagination and expiession vaiy between the terms of human existence 
and the abstract conceptions of the natuial poweis of fire, thunder, sunshine, etc. 
Consequently the god as such is somewhat vague and mtangible m the mj thology 
of the old Aijans of India, the characteristics of one deity are confused with 
those of another and the different attributes of any one god often reappear as 
separate personifications The mythological spiiit, -with the legends which it 
creates, is confined within nariow limits, and the genealogy of the gods m no way 
resembles the family picture observable m the Gieek Olympus (Vol IV, p 269) 

A laige numhei of the hymns to the gods have been preserved to us (1,017 
m all) , these foim the earliest body of evidence upon Indian hfe, thought, and 
feelmg The eailiest of these songs weie undoubtedly sung by the Aiyans upon 
their migrations, when they mvoked the piotection and help of the gods to enable 
them to reach their goal , new songs weie composed on the hanks of Five Elver 
land and duung the further advance into tlie Ganges teiiitory At first the nupie- 
mediLated outpourings of a pious heait, they giadually became foimal piajeis, 
thus these hymns were preseived m families of baids and faithfully handed down 
from generation to geneiation until at a much latei peiiod they weie leduced to 
writing Such at any late was the ongm of the eailiesb collection (samlutfi) of 
the sacred books, the Eig-Veda (nc means song or poem, veda means saoied 
knowledge), and at a later peiiod the moie modern Vedas The length of the 
period m the course of which these songs arose is shown by then many Imguistio 
diveigences, and also by the gieat diffeieuce m tire phases of thought which they 
reveal In many of the Vedas belonging to the earliest peiiod we fipd a deep 
longing foi truth, a stiuggle foi the solution of the deepest mysteries of existence, 
in short, a speculative spirit of that nature which maiks a later stage of Brahman 
development, other songs, howevei, are pme and simple prayeis for victory, 
children, and long hfe, whEe others again contain piomises of sacrifice and praise if 
tjie help of the gods should he gianted The general collection of all these hymns 
was made at a cohsiderahly later peiiod, subsequently to the occupation of the 
Ganges territory, and not before the seventh century B c 

(c) The Sirpamion of the Aryans in the Ganges Tenitoiy — The most impor- 
tant events at the conclusion of the Vedio age took place on the fioutier Ime 
between the Indus and the Ganges Here certain special chaiacteiLstics were ^ 
— ^ 

1 lu Hindi a cortnm pUnt (Saicosteiamn, bmistigmn) w still ciOlpii Som or Somn 
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developed ■winch -were afterwaid to lead to impoitant le&ults, we speak of the 
opposition between the -wanioi and piicstly classes At the head of the allied 
tubes in the Punjab stands the pioud King A^isivSmitia, ■who combines the fimc- 
I tions of king and pnest m his own person and invokes the help of the gods foi his 
people Among his adveisanes, howevei, the King Sudas no longer commits the 
duties of piayei and sacrifice to his own piiesta, but to a special class, the white- 
clothed, loiig-haned piiests of the Vasislitha fannl}-, and their pia}eis aie more 
effectual than those ol the piiest-king This event is tj pical of the second stage 
of eaily Indian development, which ends m the complete victoiy of the pnests 
over the wariioi class and the establishment of a iigid hieiarchy The date of 
this social change coincides with that of the expansion and establishment of the 
Aiyans m the Granges’ teiiitoiy 

(a) Historical JEvulences — The Maliuhhdtata — The sacied books aie of less 
value for the external history of this peiiod than are the songs of the I’lg-Veda for 
the precedmg age, nevertheless many of them, such as the Biahmanas, contain 
impoitant evidence concerning individual tribes, then settlements and histoiy 
A large body of historical evidence is, howevei, contained in the second great epic 
poems of this peiiod, the Mahabhiiata and the Edmayaua (see p 490, below), the 
riotous imagination of the composeis lias given a stiong poetical colouimg to 
the whole, and the lack of definite puij'ose which is ajipaient in then construction, 
makes careful and minute criticism imperative 

The MahabMiata m its piesent state is the longest poem of any people or age 
It contains one hundred and ten thousand cloiihle Imes (Qokas) , and each one of 
its eighteen books is enough to fill a laigo volume The histoiical basis of the 
great poem of the Bharata (p 304) tests upon eaily tiadition The enthusiasm 
inspired by heioio deeds found its vent m poetical composition, and the piaise of 
heroes was passed from mouth to mouth Thus epic poems in embiyo may be 
eailier than the fiist one thousand jeais B c , but when that peiiod of tuimoil and 
confusion was followed by an age of moie peaceful development, the memoiics 
of these exploits grew faintei in the minds of successive geneiations , the old 
songs and ballads were collected and woiked into one gieat epos, many of the 
events and of the figures are the additions of latei poets (such as the stoiy of the 
Five Pandu blethers), while the whole poem is marked by the bidliant oveiflow 
of a luxuriant imagmation and by luthless compiession of the histoiical facts , 
the histones of nations become the victoiies oi defeats of uidividual heioes , long 
years of struggle with warldce tubes are reduced to one lengthy battle To this 
quasi-histoiieal part of the MahftbhSiata were added at a latei time a seues of 
lays moie extensive than the oiiginal poem and wiitten fiom tlie Bxahman point 
of view If the non-epio elements be removed fiom the poem the following story 
remains 

At the point where the two streams of the Jumna and the Ganges leave the 
mountains and flow thiough the plains, the powerful Bhaiata tribe of the Kuiu 
had established themselves upon their eastern and western banks , eveu to-day, 
the district on the right hank of the Jumna is known as the Kuru-kshetia the 
sacred Kuni land This royal tribe divided mto two bianchcs Of the two sons 
\ of King Santanu the elder, Dhiitaiashtia was bom blind, and the lojal jiowci was 
, theiefore conferied upon lus younger hiothei Pandu To the latter five sons were 

VOL IT -si 
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born and to the former one hundred, and the stru^gleb of tlrebc two onnips ot 
coupms (Kaurawas-Parrdawas) formed the substratum of the epic Ail UiC'’!' 
brothers were admirably instmcted rn knightly pursuits by the Bialiman Duma 
“in tire use of the bow and club, of the battle axe and the throwing .speai, ot Uie 
sword and dagger, m the chase of the horse and elephant, in conllicts fioni rbaiiots 
or on foot, man to man or in combination ” In the elder Ime (Kuril) l)ui\ odhana, 
the eldest of the one hundred brothers, was especially distinguished fur his skill 
in the use of the club, Bliima, the second son ol Pandii, was famous foi his super - 
human stiength The third son of Pandu, the beautiful loug-haiied Aipiiia, 
excelled with all aims, hut especially in the use of the how and arrow. In one oi 
the tournaments which concluded the education of the princes he outstripped all 
competitui s , after a contest with many other princes, he won the hand ot the 
beautiful Iviishnrl (“ The Black” ) the daughter of Dnipada, the kurg oi Pafilshfila 
By his victory she also became the wife of the other four brothers, a pulyandiic 
marriage whicli is repiesented by the Biahman poet as the result of a misuU' 
derstaiidiug with the mothei of the Pftndu brothers 

Iluiyudhana, who had meanwhile been crowned king, dieading the military 
power of his coirsms and of the Pafitshflla with whom they had allied themsehes 
by mariiage, divided his kingdom with the eldest ot the Pandu brothem, Piince 
Yudhishthiia At the moment of his coronation Yudhishthiia played a game of 
dice with the enemies of his house, the Kauiawas, in which he lost not only his 
crown, bub also the freedom of himself and his brothers, and the wife whom they 
possessed in common But by the decision of the blind old piince Lhiitaiflsbtia 
the forfeit was commuted for a banishment of thirteen years The Pandu brothers 
With then wife spent tins period m solitude, need, and misery m the forests, and 
then demanded then share of the kmgdom To this proposition the Kaurawas 
declined to agree, and both parties secured the support of numerous powerful 
allies The Kauiawas weie joined by Kama (a second Siegfried or Achilles), 
who distinguished himself in these battles by his splendid biaveiy and mihtary 
piowess, the Pandawas enjoyed the advantage of the cunning advice of the 
Yadawa prince, Krishna, who placed his services as chanoteei at the disposal 
of Arjuna A fcaiful battle ensued of eighteen days’ duration, in which after 
maivellous deeds of heroism, all the warriors were slam with the exception of the 
five Pandu hi others Prom this tune onward the whole of the kingdom was in 
their power, and Yudhishthna luled for a long period after the manner of an 
ideal Brahman prmce Theieupon they retiied from all earthly splendour and 
became ascetics with no Lenipoial needs, wandermg from one holy shnue to 
anuthei, until at length they entered the heaven of the gods opposite the holy 
Mountain of Dleru 

Howe\ er large an element of the Mahabhaiata may he purely poetical, none 
the less the poem enables us to localise with some accuracy a number of the tribes 
wluch weie actively or passively involved in the struggle of the two royal houses 
and the overthww of the warrior class to which that stiuggle led Of the warrior 
class the chief representatives aie the Kuiii, who are represented as settled on the 
upper coume of the Jumna and Oanges, Hdstmapuia being then capital toivn (see 
the map, p 430), they ivere also in occupation of the sacred Kum land to the 
west of the Jumna as fai as the point wheie the Saraswati disaiipeais m the sands 
of the desert The poem places the Pandu and then capital of ludrapiastlm (the 
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iiiudem Delhi on the Jumna) in Llie cenUal Duab (the cential JistiicL betneen 
he Jumna and the Ganges), in the lowei Duab is settled a fedeiatiou ot fnc 
tri es, the Pafitshaia Opposite these on the western bank of the Juiniia dwell 
the vSuiasena, while to the east beyond the Ganges aie the Kosala (capital town 
Gogia) who extended then power aftei the destiuctiou of the Kiiiu and P.indu, 
then latei capital of Ayodbya, becoming a focus ot Biahniaii cuilizalion below' 
the cunlluence ot the Jinnna and Gauges, the sacied Piajaga, wheie at an cailiei 
peiiod Piatisthfina (Allahabad) had become a ceutie foi pdgiimages, the noitheiu 
bank of the mam stieain was occupied by the Bhaiata tube of the Matsva, wliilo 
to the southeast of these in the distiict of the modem Beiiaies^ lived the Kasi, on 
the soiitliein bank the nativm tube of the fSTishada foimed a defence against the 
Aijan tubes in the north East and north of the Ganges togethei witli the Kosala 
were also settled the mountain tribes of the Kiiata who wete m alliance with the 
Klim, while further to the south were the I’undia Baiiga and Auga, the Mithila, 
the Wideha (Tiihit), and Magadha 

The action of the great epic poem is laid within the district of these vauoiis 
tribes Several centmms must Lave elapsed since the battle of Kuig Sudas, dining 
which the Aryans had formed Slates in the fiuitliil cential district, the Dlaclliya- 
desa, and had extended to that tiihutaiy ot the Ganges now known as the Gaiuti 
In the earliei peiiod of Indian antiquity, the chief histoiical events take place in 
the country between the Ganges and its gieat western tiihutaiy the Jumna , 
whereas at a later period pure Biahmau civih/ation is developed in the kingdoms 
formed^ fuitlier to the east, namely north of the Gauges m Wideha (cajntal town 
MithiU, the modem Muzaffaipui) and upon the southern hank of the great iivei, 
in Magadha and Wihara (the modem Belih , capital town PJlahputia, the modern 
Patna) During this period at any rate the eastern fiontier ot these States was 
alio the eastward limit of Ar} an occupation That national movement ceased at 
the pomt wheie the first arms of the gieat delta of the Gauges diveige fiom the 
southern bank of the rivei behind the moimtams of Eajmahal, the almost impene- 
trable malarial swamp districts which then composed the whole delta leniamed for 
a long period m the undisputed possession of the wild jungle tubes and noxious 
and poisonous animals However, the last offshoots of the stieam ot Aryan 
immigiation turned southward to the fertile districts of Oiissa from Magadha, at 
the period when Brahmanism had reached its ciilmmatmg pomt Heie the iioith- 
eastein aims of the Mahanadi delta made the extreme limit ot the teriiLoij then 
in Aryan occupation, which consequently extended to the sea upon the east (see 
the map, p 430) 

At a jet eaiher period the Aryans had reached the Western Sea (the Aiabian 
Sea) Immediately after the occupation of Five Bivei Laud, the waves of the 
migration passed down the Indus vallej'' and the Aryans became acquainted witii 
the distucts at the mouth of tlie iivei, to which also they gave its name (Smdhn) 
Their settlements in that district did not, however, become a pomt of departure 
for tiansmaiine migration (cf section G of this volume) The coast was lU-suiLed 
for the navigators of the period, and a fai more favoiiiable spot was found furthei 
to the southwest m the Gulf of Cambaj' (p 346 above) , settlements wmie made 
here at a period cousiderahlv snhsecpieuL to the auival at the mouth of ihc Indus 


See the “ Benfties on the Gaiigc-s " 
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The Great Deseifc and Uie unhcalth} ^Gu(.h intei\eiie heuseen ihi, 

and tho Indus distiu t pie\ented aup ad\ance in (.hat duectioii , luoieux i i au easii'i 
mute was disco\eied hy (he tiil)es advaiu'ing fioin I’i\e liuei Land In Uie ( laiigcs 
district along the naiiow frontier hetueen both toinloiiL-^ Conse(|unul\ now 
aiuvala found the land already otcupied by settlers who had taken this loiiie, and 
bloody conSicts may have been of repeated oeeuiieucc Dineu on 1)\ tiiln", ad- 
vancing in their leai, hemmed in bchne by e.iiliei settlers, (hey hnnul a laMiui- 
able opening of escape in the strip of fertile teiiitoi> wliieli evLended smilhwaid 
between the Deseit and the noitliu estein slopes of tho reutral Indian Highlands 
(the Aiavalli Hills) , this path could not fail to bung them to the ( hilf oi t'ambay, 
wdiich here inns fai mland, and, on its western shoies, the itch drsLriets id (hijeiat 
and those at the mouth of the Narbada (Naimadd) and the Taxitr lay spread lielme 
them This was the most southerly pomt on the western side of India at which 
the Aryans made any permanent settlement 

Hence dtuuig this period Aiyan Incha included the nhole of the uoiLliwestem 
plains extending in a southwesteily rluectron as far as Giijeiat, and eastMind as 
far as the Ganges delta, its extreme southeasterly pomt being tiie delta of OriS'-a 
The Highlands of Central India formed a sharp line of demarcation between tire 
Aryan and Diavidian races The distiict was, howevei, not entirely secluded fiom 
Aryan influence, which at the outset of that peiiod had begun to put out ieeleis 
across the fiontiei hue The Aiyaus had already become acqnamted with the sea, 
which was foi them lathei a means than a limchance to communication , the fact 
IS proved by the simUes occiurmg m the old battle songs, wheiein the haitl-piessed 
wairior ls compaied to a sailor upon a ship staggering under a heavy storm upon 
the open sea The Aiyan colonisation of Ceylon took place befoie the power of 
the wairioi class had been hiokeu and the social oiganism stamped with the im- 
press of Brahmanism (see p 496) 

On compaiing this period with that duiing which the Aryans advanced into 
Five Elver Land, we hnd a fundamental change m the conditions of Aiyan life as 
they me thsplayed m all these struggles and settlements Nomadic life undei tlie 
patiiaichal system is rejilaced by feudal pimcipahties siuiounded with all the 
splendour of chivalry Changes m other conditions of life had necessarily effected 
a fundamental tiansfoimation in the political and social condition of the people. 
A more settled life, and the adv" -r - - ■><- ii , , r. , , 

mg led to a moie compreliens • . • , i 

demanded, the peasant left the ' 
an eaily peiiod that that waiin ■ . i 

profession Tlie leadership of i i . 

came lather a professional post 

merely pnmus inter pares, appt , ' 

standing high above and apart ' . i > • 

noble must have advanced to mure biilliant dev'elopment m the gieatei area of the 
Ganges teintoiy In the Malulbhaiata the battles and tho names connected with 
them are no doubt ui loige pail the result of poetical mventiou , but tho desciip- 
tion of the civilization then existent cannot be wholly imaginary, and the royal 
courts with their knightly orgaiiisation, howevei lomantic m appearance and akm 
to the institutions of methrevol Euiope, may he consitlered as definite historical 
facts 
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(/3) Political and Social Changes — No gieatei change can be imagined than 
that appaienfc in the latei condition of those peoples whose histoiy we lia\e tiaced 
tluoughout this piond and wailike peiiod G-one is the eneigy of youth , gone, too, 
the spaiHing joys of life and stinggle, the gieen veidnie of the At^an sjiiing has 
faded, the people has gimvn old The nobility has jielded the piide of place to 
the piiesthood, whose oidinances shackle all movement towaid fieedom and inde- 
pendence The new power appeals in the gaih of deepest povciLy, but its spiiitnal 
influence is all the moie piofound , the ambition of tlie piiests was not to be kings, 
but to mle i xngs 

' liiD o ‘igins of this gieat social change go back to a lemote epoch Even duiing 
that pen id when the Aiyan powci was cunhned to Five Ihvei Land, the seeds ot 
oppositioi between the tempoial and spiiitiial poweis aie found in existence , in the 
great batfls in which King Sudas compieied the confedeiacy of the Piinjali the oppo- 
sition becomes piomi ent foi the fiist time (cf p 369) At an earhei peiiod it was 
the natuial duty of th ■ tubal chieftain to stand as mediatoi between his people and 
then gods But it was not eveiy poweiful pruice oi general who possessed the 
gifts of the mspiied poet and musician, and many kmgs therefoie entiusted this 
sacred public duty to their Puiohita (p 367^ His reputation was uicieascd liy 
Ins powei of clothing lofty thoughts in inspiring foim, and the position passed 
fi-srai father to son together with the more stiiimg hymns which weie orally trans- 
mitted Thus priestly families arose of high leputation whose ehoits were natu- 
rally entiiely dneoted to secuie the permanence of then position, the most certain 
means to this end was the creation of a complicated ritual for piajei and saciitce 
which could only be performed by a iiiiesthood with a special tiaiuiug The scene 
of saciiface was prejiaied with gieat attention to mmiitire, the altars were sjiecially 
adorned on every opportunity, and the difteient saciihces weie ofleied with soiupii- 
lous respect to ceiemomal detail, there were piiests who lecited only the pnayeis 
from the Eig-Yeda (hotai), others who sang the hymns from the SSmaveda (iidgfl- 
tai) , a high priest stood at the head of the whole organisation 

Consequently the chaiacter of prayer, saciihce, and indeed the whole body of 
theology underwent a fundamental tiausfoi matron Originally the victim had 
been the pure offermg of a thankful hcait, while prayer had been the fervent yet 
humble expression of those desires which man in his weakness laid before the 
almighty powers of heaven Gradually, howevei, the idea of saciifice had been 
modified by tlie theory that human ofieruigs to the gods were not only welcome, 
but also necessary and indispensable to those poweis In the sacred writings of a 
later date passages repeatedly occur, stating that the gods are growing weak because 
the pious priests have been hmdered by evil spirits from making the necessary sac- 
rifices. Indeed it was only by means of the sacrifices that the gods, who had 
formerly been subject to death hke men, had acquired immortality “ The gods 
lived in the fear ot death, the strong Eiidei, and theiefoie they underwent severe 
penance and made manj ofteimgs untd. they became immoiial ” Hence was de- 
veloped the fuithei idea that by means of sacrifice man could gain a coitain power 
over the gods thcmsches and thereby extort gifts and seivices from them , and ul- 
timately the sacnfioo was conceived to be a thing ot immense magical power before 
which all the othei gods must bow The all-compelling power of the saciifice was 
in the hands of the piiests, the Brahmans, and became the him foinidation of their 
mcieasiiig predominance An Indian xrroverb says ‘ The uni\ei->e depends iipou 
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tlie gods, the gods upon the M.uiha (the foimula of saeuiu o), (he ui(m Ujiuii the 
Biahmauh, and. theiefoie tlie Biahmans aie uiu gods ” 

Tiadition is silent upon the detail ol the pi-ne^-, b\ i\hi<4i tlu ilnnunanL 
power passed fiom the hands of the nnhiliti to the piiesthouil It was id the 
luteiests of the iinests to obliteiate hidoiical facts as lapidU and tonipleudi a*’ 
possible horn populai niemoij.and to inculcate the belief that the Iiigh pD'^iuou 
of the Biahniaus had been theus fioin the outset The histon ot the pui.'d lias 
been thus designedly obscured, and only at late mteivals is some lieble light 
thrown upon it The epos of the fall of the gicat laee of the Bhaiala shows us 
how the power of the nobility was worn away in bittci stiuggles , mam ]aiestlj 
figines such as Diona and his son Aswattliilman take np aims and join in the 
desti notion of the nobilitj A fact thiowing special ligliL upon the aieiiuty of 
the contest between the two stiiiggling poweis is the appeaiaiice in the poem of 
the mjthical figuie of PAma who was consideied an iiicaiiiatiou ot Vislnm at a 
later peiiod, a Bialiinau by hntli, and armed with the axe (paiasuiamn) The 
balance of foitune did not, howevei, lavaiiahly incline m favoiii of the Buihmaus, 
as IS plain fiom the many maxims in then iitual and idulosophical wiitmgs con- 
ceived in a veiy humble tone “ None is gieatei than the Kshatiija (the wainoi), 
wherefore the Biahman also makes sacuhces together with the royal oltenngs to 
the Ksliatuj'a” The issue of the stiuggle began to ptove doubtful from the Brah- 
man pumt of view, and theiefoie the myth claimed the peiaonal inteifeieiice of 
the powerful god Vishnu, who usually became incarnate in tunes of gieatest need, 
and theiefoie descends for this leason to the aid of his special favouiites, the 
Biahmaus After an mfinite series of bloody conflicts, he gams for lliem a bril- 
liant victoiy, tliiice seven tunes did Parasiuama purify the earth of the Kshatiija 

(7) The Brahman Caste 8 >/stem — Notwithstanding then militaiy capacity 
and their personal strength, the nobles had been defeated, and the piiests, aimed 
with the mysterious magical powei of the sacrifice, had gamed a spiritual dommion 
over the people This power the priesthood at once pioceeded to secuio peinia- 
ueiitl) and luevocably by aiiogatmg to themselves the monopoly of all leligious 
and philosophical thought, by the strict and detailed regulation of public and 
private life in its eveiy paitioular, by forcing tlie mind, the feelings, and the will 
of every mdividual mto fixed giooves pi escribed by the piiests The legal books, 
the eailiest of which belong to the course of liteiature of the old Vedio schools 
(the Dhaimasfltias of Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhftyana, and others), explain the 
high ideal which the Brahmans piojiosed to themselves as the true lealisation of 
national life , an ideal, howevei, which was hardly ever attained m its leality or at 
the most only within the nairow aieas of individual petty States 

The position ot the priests is defined with the gieatest precision and detail m 
the DhaimaSSstia of M§.nawa, a work afterward ascribed to Manu In order 
to make this woik yet more authoritative, its oomposois assigned to the person- 
ality of Its author an age almost amounting to immoitality (30,000,000 of joais) 
and divine oiigm, attemptmg to identify him with the hist ancestor of the Aryans, 
the mvtlneal Manu In reality it was not until shortly before the middle of the 
hist millennium n c that the Brahman code had developed so large a (juantity of 
precepts defined wnth such exactitude, m its present foim the woik of Manu 
seems to he the lesult of latei lo-editing, and according to Arthur C Biiinell, dates 
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fiom the peiiod between the fiist centuiy b c , and the fifth centuiy A o Bud- 
dhist piecepls aie plainly apjiaieut m it, and many prohibitions of the eailiei and 
later peiiuds aie bi(Jiight together in spite of then disciepaiicy (for instance, the 
felauglitei of annuals and the ealmg of flesh, bide bj side with the religious avoid- 
ance of animal food) , Buddhist Leims of expressiou aie also found, such as the 
mention of female anchonLes “ an apostate sect,” which aie eiidence in favom of 
a later date The book consists of a collection of pioveibial savings which weie 
intended to fix the custoinai} law, ab established hy the Biahmaiis, for a distiict 
of IToithein India of liiniLed aiea The woik contains 2,685 double lines divided 
into tv'pBe books , of these honks, fii e aie concerned with the lights and duties of 
the Biahnians, wheieas oulj two liooks aie devoted to the wmmor caste, and only 
one to all the othei castes put togethei 

Mamiexpiesslypiochums the existence of foui castes ^ onl) “The Biahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and ATi^jas foini the classes in a second slate of existence, the Sfidia, 
lb m the fiist state of existence and foims the foiiith class, a hftli class dues not 
exist ” In this division, the fiist ]ioint of note is the coutiast between those in a 
first and those in a second slate of existence, a coutiast which coincides wuth the 
racial contiast between the Allans and the oiigiual inliabitauLs , within the Aiyan 
gioiip a piinciple of tnpaititiou is again ajipaient, which, m modem luiiguage, 
amounts to the sepiaiate existence of a learned, a militaiy, and a piodiictue class 

Manu heie speaks of onlj foiii dnisions of society, elsewhcio he lecognises 
the existence of other caste subdivisions the castes of the pip sicians, asLiologeis, 
liandicraitsmen, oil manufactuieis, leather woikeis, musical peifoimeis, Tshandflln, 
etc, aie subdivisions of the fourth class Piopeily speaking, how'evei, the oiigin 
of these castes is, according to Manu, diffeient fiom that of the main gioups, 
these lattei aie of piimteval oiigin, cieated together with the world and (an im- 
portant fact) by the puipose of the Cieatoi A famous hymn of the Big-Yeda, 
wdiicli IS a later mteipolation, desciihes the oiigui of the castes " 'The saciifice 
Puuisha, those who weie horn at the \eiy fiist (the first men), they offeied it upon 
saciificial glass , to it the gods made ofteiiug, the Hfidhyas and the Rishis IVlien 
they divided I’uiusha, into how many pieces was he cleft ^ What did his mouth 
become, and what his aims, what his legs and his feef? His mouth became the 
Biahman, the Efljanya (Kshatriya) came foith fiom his aim, the V.ii^ya fiom 
his thighs, the 6fidra fiom his feet The woild was born from his soul, the sun 
from his eyes, India and Agui fiom his mouth, IVflyu fiom his hrealh Bium Ins 
navel came forth the an, fiom his head the heaven, fiom his feet the eaitli, fiom 
his ear the distiicts ol the woild In tins mannei did the gods create the woild ” 
Symbolically, the Biahmans weie foimed from the same meniher of the body as 
the gieat gods of eaily India, India, and Agm, namely, from the mouth, which 
speaks “sanctity and truth,” the military Kshatipas weie foimed fiom the aims, 
whence they received then “power and strength” The thigh hones weie the 
means of mechanical progress, the lowlj toil of life , from these, therefore, w ere 
the Vai^ya formed, w'ho go helimd the plough and gam mateual “ iiches and pos- 
sessions ” by then industry From tlie feet, howmiei, which evei tiead in the dust 
of earth, IS formed the lowly ^ftdia, vrbo, fiom the very heginiiiug, is “ destined to 
service and obedience” Thus, aceordmg to Mann, hy means of the sacrificial 

1 The ivprd cn*ito ” is of Poitiiguose oiigin, i ast.i ineuniiig laoe in that language 
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power of tlie gods and of the sacied puma3val Brahmans, the Piislus wcie foimul, 
the four great classes of human society 

The Biahmans have anotliei theorj to account for tlie subdivisions ulim llu’ 
Giulia class, Ti\ Inch aio explained as mixed castes piocceding fuuii the alli.uue ot 
membeis of ditfeient castes It is impoitant to notice that position witlim tlKS(' 
mixed castes is dependent upon the higher or lower caste to which the man oi the 
woman belonged at the time of piocieation Alliances of men of higboi tastes, 
and even of the Biahmans themselves with low-caste women, ai e legall} ])einus- 
sible , liowever, the children of such a mainage do not take the fathei’s caste, but 
smk to the lowest castes Wholly different is the punishment of hi caking caste 
incuired when a woman has childien hj a man of lowei caste than hcisell , not 
only IS she expelled fiom hei own caste with igiiommy and disgiace, but tho 
higher the caste to which she belonged by bnth, the lowei is the social depth to 
which she and her childien smk , indeed, tho lowest of all castes, that of the 
Tshandrila, is consideied by the Brahmans to have been formed by the alliance ot 
Biahraan women with 6hdta men On the other hand, the cluldien begotten b}' a 
Biahmaii of a ^(idia woman belong to the highei giadations of the Sudia group, 
while the father m no way loses his own peimanent position 

Such IS the teaching of the Biahmans as laid down m the book of Manu upon 
the oiigm of mixed castes The mvestigatoi, howevei, who leaves the Sausent 
writings, exammes Indian society foi himself, and judges the facts before him 
without prejudice, cannot lesist the impression that this theory upon the oiigm of 
mixed castes is as impossible as that of the cieation of the four mam castes from 
the sacufice The only mixed caste m the proper sense of the words is that of the 
temple women, and their cluldien , among these, daughters become temple women, 
sons temple musicians, oi infeuoi temple sen ants, etc But m all other cases 
where theie is no \eiy gieat difieronce of caste between the parents, the child 
takes the loiver caste and a new mixed caste nevei aiises Howevei, m the vciy 
rare cases m ^hich a woman of extremely high caste has a child by a man ot very 
low caste, abortion is invaiiabl}' piocmed, oi tho mother commits suicide The 
Biahman doctrine upon the origin of the lowest castes is an intentional peiieisioii 
of the facts One of the most skilful luvestigatois of the caste system, W II 
Conusb, sai s, “ Tire whole chapter (of Manu) upon mixed castes is so childishly 
conceived and displays so much class prejudice and mtoleiauce, so appalling a 
punishment awaitmg the Biahman woman who should err, while at the same 
time the Biahman is allowed so much freedom of communication with other castes 
without injuiy to his position, that the intentions of the author become foithwith 
obviohs ” ^ These intentions were to maintain pmity of blood in the higher castes 
and especially m that of the Brahmans, by appomtmg the heaviesL of aU punish- 
ments upon any woman who should prove unfaithful to her caste It was not 
thus that the lower social groups of which we have spoken originated , they are 
earlier than the laws of Manu The legislator, however, employed the fear in- 
spired by the prospect of sinking to then degraded position as a powerful mstiu- 
th^Bmlimfl' ol^jcct, the picseivation of racial purity among 

Tlie truth is that castes have arisen from diffeieut origins Differences of race 
and lacml jiisjudice form a first Ime of cleavage Hotewortliy in this connection 
IS the old Aryan name for caste, warna, that is, colour The white and the black. 
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the Ai-^ an and the oiigmal inhabitant, the “ best,” the “ fiist ’’ (because the most 
successful and poweiful) in contiast with the low and the common, the Dasyu, — 

, these oppositions foiin the fiist shaip line of demaicdtion At then lust meeting 
the lattei class weie natuially not allowed the piivilege of confoiming to the insti- 
tutions of Aiyan society, exteimmation was the sole method of dealmg with them 
' At a latei peiiod, howevei, as the contpieiois became moie prospeioiis and settled, it 
was found advantageous to employ piisoneis oi subject laces as seits foi the pm pose 
of menial duties The oiigmal inhabitants of the countiy weie thus adopted into 
the Aiyan society, and m that .social oidor the hi.st deep Ime of cleavage was made 
Othei difi’eiences then develoj)ed within the Aiyan population It was only natural 
that the man who displayed a special biaveiy in battle should lie more highly 
honouied and leceive a laigei sliaie of bootys of teiiitoiy, and of slaves to cultivate 
that teiiitoiy Thus, in couise of time, a waiiiui iiobdity was foiined, the 
Ksliatiiya, who lose to powei as we have seen m the stinggles of the Mahabliaiata 
We ha\e already explained (p 373) the mauiiei m which a fuithei social division 
was biought about by the foimation of a heieditaiy piiesthood (Brahmana) In 
propoition, howevei, as these two classes became exclusive hereditary castes, so 
did they use above the gieat mass of the people, the farmers, the slieplieids, and 
the handiciaftsmen whose occupations were now consuleied as piofessions lacking 
in dignity The Kshatiiya pioudly called them&elve.s Itajana, Iiajwausi, the loyal, 
or the Rajpiites (rajaputia), the men of loyal race, and thought themselves high 
above tlie wi^, the miserable plebs, the Yai<-\ a 

Thus the great castes appointed by klauu had been foimed Further diffeienccs 
aiose witliiu these Only the Brahmans and Kshatiiyas were able foi any length 
of time to pie\ent tlie use of suhdiMSious within then own gioups Then uariow 
and well-defined piofession, and also among the Brahmans, at any rate, then 
jealously pieseived racial piiiity protected them tioin disiuption But in the two 
remaining gioups, the Vaisya and the .Sfldia, who had now enteied the social 
organism ot the Aiyans, a difleieut set of ciicumstances pievailed , the development 
of laiger political bodies lesidted m .subdivision within these classes As existence 
grew moie secure and piosperity incieased, the necessities of life mcieased piopor- 
tionately In the simple times of the pum.Lval Aryan period, every tube was able 
to satisfy such demands for skilled laboiii as might arise witlim it, m the moie 
complex oigamsation of society within the G-auges States such simplicity was no 
longei possible Undeitakmgs demanding technical skill called fortli by the claims 
of a higher civilization necessarily hiought about the subdivision of labour and the 
creation of technical professions, manual laboui m its several branches became 
hereditaiy among individual famihes of the lower castes, as othei professions had 
become beieditaiy among the Brahmans and Ksliatiiyas It is possible that similar 
caste divisions correspondmg to the vaiious piofessions may have existed among 
the oiigmal mhabitants of the country before they came into coutacL with the 
Aryans The natives were by no means, in every case, uncivilized savages , some of 
then tubes were siipenor in technical skill to the Aryans themselves, and baiLeied 
the products of then higher knowledge with the Aiyaus thiongh meicliants 
(wflnidja, in modem Indian, hanya) The existence of caste division among 
them at an earlier period la supyioitcd by the ennmeiatiou m the code of auu ot 
the maniifactiiimg castes in the lowei divisions of the SMia (astiologc s, oil 
makei-s, leathei woikeis, musical perfoimeis, etc) It is mconceivcible that the 
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Brahmans, wlien foimulaUng the lules of luihan society, 1i;ue (nuihh'il 

to aiiange these numerous subdivisions of tlie many castes ol the Siidia, the inuie 
ao as theyweie accustomed, to avoid any possible coimei Lion vith thi^ unckan 
stiatiiiQ of society , fai moie piobable is it that those dilieiciices ot caste witluii 
the Sitdia which coincide with piofessious existed hcfoic the Ai\ an peudil 

The political lelatious of the Aiyans to the non~Ai}au natives akn cnntiilmted 
to the development of the Aiyan caste system The deadly hatied of Llie blach, 
snub-nosed people which insjiiies the hymns of the Kig- Veda, was laid to lest, 
dmmg the stiuggles between the seveial Aiyan ]3iinccs and Status political 
necessities often led to acquaintance, alliance, and fiiendship, ev^eu to lacial iiisiun 
with tlie native tubes In the Mahabhaiata we find a Nishdda pimce apiiumted 
giiaidian of the impoitant liver foid at Piayfiga (ji 371) , we tind Diavidian laces 
hghting side by side as the equal allies of pin e Aij an tribes, while the names of 
ceitam peisonalities famous m the gieat epos, togetliei with peculiaiities of chaiac tei 
and custom, are evidence for tJie close connection between the distuigiushed Ar) an 
waiiior and the native inhabitant Kushna, “ the Black,” is the name given to tlie 
Tadawa pimce who appeals as the fiiin ally and fiiend of the Pandawas The 
attempt has been made to explain this name by the hypothesis that Ins tiilie had 
enteied India eailiei than the othei Aiyans, and had theiefoie been moie deeply 
burned by the sun, to this, liowevei, it may be replied that the complexion ot a 
tube may be deepened lathei by fusion with a black lace than by exposuie to the 
sun In chaiactei also, Kushna apjieais unlike the Aiyans , ho is full ot tieachery 
and deceit, gives deceitful counsel, and justifies ignoble deeds by equivocation 
methods wholly foieign to the knightly chaiactei of the Aryan wauioi The 
Paiitsliilla pnneess is also entitled Kiibluia, “the Black,” the fact that she lived m 
true Diavidian style with the five Aryan pimces m a polyaudiic mairiagc, shows 
the close relations existing between the Aiyan and the native peoples ftiindar 
relations aie also appaient in tlie lustoiy of the colonisation of Ceylon , the Aiyan 
ancestor Abjayas had maiiied a Diavidian Kaliuga piiucess, and lus giandsou, 
together with many of his companions, took native women to wife without any 
exhibition of lacial piejudice Thus, since the time of the Aiy an immigiation, 
an important change had taken place in the lelations of the two laces The 
rapidity with which the lacial fusion was earned out is apparent at the piesent 
time in the physical contiast between the peoples of the Northwest and the 
Ganges terutoiy , rn Five Eiver Land, in Cashmir, and to some extent m Enjputana 
liaidly a tiace of the black population is to be found, a lesult of the deadly 
animosity with which the war of conquest was prosecuted , furthei to the East the 
lOLxed races reappear and the evidence of darker complexion, hioadei features and 
noses, increases piopoitionately from this point Such a fusion, and particularljr 
the lucoiporation of whole laces of the native mhahitants withm the Aiyan society 
must obyionsly have increased the subdivision, s withm the castes 

The Biahmans, who took the utmost precaution to preserve their caste puiity, 
were least alfected by the entianoe of foreign racial elements, at any rate m 
Northein India their caste, even at the present day, has changed but little fiom 
the Aiyan type However, in Orissa and to a greater extent further southwards,, 
even this exclusive sect consideied it expedient on cIiTeicnt occasions to admit 
individuals oi even whole tubes of the black race within their caste, if they could 
theiehy attain any external advantage , thus at the present day in the Deccan many 
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moie claik than fan Biahmans aie to he met with (e± the uppei half of the plate 
facing p 418) 

Tn the waiiioi caste pmity of hlood was thought of less vital impoi tauce , 
among this caste theie e\en existed a legal foim of maiiiage, the “luiksliasa” 
raaiiiage, which piovicled that the biide shoulcl be taken by foice from a hostile 
(often daik-coniplexioned) tube The nobles thus being by no means aveise to 
maiiiage with the natives, the common people natiiially had the leas inducement 
to pieseive the pmity of then Aijan blood At the same time, huwevei, such 
connections often led to di&iuption within the caste , the oitliodox membeis refused 
to recognise the mixed families as pine Kahatii-ya oi Vais 3 a, avoided com- 
mmiieation with them, and hj this piocess a gioup vvdiicli had been oiiginally 
uniform was giadiially broken into an increasing niimbei of diaconuected castes 
The infusion of foieigu blood thus acipiued seems to have modihed In slow degiees 
the laiger pait of the Ivsliatiiya and practically the whole of the Vaisya Thus we 
baye an mtelligible explanation of the fact that only m comparative^ tew distiicts 
(for instance, Eajpiitaua) could paiticulai castes letiace then oiigm with anj 
clearness to the old Aryan waiiioi nobility, then inoud title of Kshatiij a lesting 
m many cases upon fictitious genealogies At the piesent day tlieie is absolutely 
no caste of the Vai^ya which can piove its cunuection with the eaily Vaisya of 
the Aiyau Ganges States 

The modem caste system of India is bioken up into many hiuidieds oi thou- 
sands of sepaiate gioiips Howevei, in eaily Biahman times the fuui mam divi- 
sions of society appointed by the legal codes had an actual existence Of Lliese 
the Sfidia led lives that can scaicely be tpialihed as human Cuiisideied as oiice- 
hoiu, a great gulf was fixed between tliem and those who had advanced to a higliei 
state in virtue of a secoiid'Antm^- To them was toi bidden the use of the sacied 
band with which the youth of the tliiee highei castes weie glided as a sign of 
manhood upon their comuig of age (two thieads of wool which passed ovei the 
left shouldei and the light hip, cf above, p 362) It was a iiioital ciime fui any 
of the iippei classes to teach a Afidia anything of the sacied pioveihs oi piayeis 
“ To the Budia no man maj^ give coimsel, nui is it lawful to give him the lenmanls 
of saciifice, food, oi huttei >Siini]aily, it is unlawful to teach him the docLime or 
the uses of religion Foi whosoev^ei teaches him the law, oi gmes him a sliaie in 
religions ceiemonies, he, like this i^fidia, smks mtu the depth of the liell called 
Asamwralta ” The veiy bieath of the Sfidra contaminated the twice-hoin, ei en at 
a gieat distance Consefiiiently. the Sudra had to live far away fioni the dwellings 
of other men, and to hiiild then miseiahle huts away tiom the lugh-ioad m the 
jungle Should they meet anybody of a higher caste, the) must avoid him, keep- 
ing at a distance of one himdied paces The woist lags, the most imseiable food, 
the lowest and dutiesL lahoiii were considered good enough foi this poor, despised 
caste 

A great gulf divided the Afldia from the Vaisya Upon this latter the two 
high castes of the priests and the waiiiois looked disdaiufiiU 3 >- The Vuisva was, 
howevei, a twice-hom, woie the sacied hand, and the knowledge of Uie Vedas was 
not fuibidden to him It was the common and monotonous iiaUiie of his calliug 
that degraded him m compaiisou with the liighei caste He was not allowed to 
devote himsell to the pioiid seivice of aims, oi to deep spiritual and religions 
questions and interests His lot was to till the sod, throughout his life, and upon 
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that le\ el he lemained He was the peasant, the shcpheul, the low ei-class LiUy^ n 
in the flouiishing towns, the manutactmei, the mei chant, the inouev-Lliaugei III 
often attained to high piospeiity, but could nevei pass the baiiiei which the stem 
laws of caste had set against his fiiither piogiess 

Highei than the Vai 4 ya stood the waiiioi, the Kshatiiya, m the social oigan- 
ism of the Brahmans The splendour of his piofessiou and of his iiithience was 
but the shadow of that which it had been duiing the hist centimes of tlie seLLle- 
ineut upon the Ganges Moieoiei, in the inoio peaceful times which succeeded 
the peiiod of establishment witliin that distiict, the piofessiou of the waiuoi nobles 
decajed cunaideiably The moie, howevei, his leal impoitance decieased, the inoie 
anxious weie the Biahmans that he should make a biilliant faguie hefoie tlie mass 
of the people, in oidei that lie might thus become a valuable ally to themselves tor 
the attainment of then own purposes Thus the nobility continued to enjui a ]iic- 
dommant and hououiahle position Then fieedom was gieat compaied wnth that 
of othei castes, and laige possessions m landed piopeitj seemed to them the eu]o>- 
ments of life, as well as respect and consideration If the Ksliatiija exhausted all 
the pleasiues of his high position and was oveioome by weaiiness of the woild, 
he was allowed to jom the company of heimits and to devote the lemamdei of his 
life to inward contemplation 

The Biahmans belonged to the same gioiip of twice-boiu, and woie the same 
sacied baud as the othei high castes, hut had succeeded none the less m seeming 
foi tlieniselves a position that was infinitely the highest m the couutiy The tre- 
mendous principle that they weie beings endowed with a special and divme wisdom 
and difl’eriug iii kmd fiom all othei men, that they possessed divine power and coi- 
respondmg piivileges, is pushed m their legal hooks to its utteimost extiemc 
Then position may be explamed by some few quotations fiom Mann “ What 
hemg can he lughei than that tluough the mouth of winch the gods eat tlien 
saoiihce, and the spiiits of the dead receive then gifts 2” "Q’heiefoie eveij- 
thiug that IS m the woild is the property of the Biahmans, foi the Bialiman 
can daim it by his supeiioiity and his lofty huth Indeed, all that men 
hare they enjoy only through the kmdness and goud-will of the Biahmans” 
“Who without danger could veiitme to destroy these sacied men, by whom 
the all-devoiiring fixe was created, the mfinite sea, the moon with its waniugs 
and waxiugs?” “Wliat princes could prosper who should lesist them, who 
111 their anger could build other woilds, and give them rulers, who could call 
new gods and new moitals mto existence ? ” “ Who that cares foi his life would 
outiage those who alone peimit the woilds and the gods to exist?” Oorapaie with 
tliese ilio followmg idiiases upon the i^fldia “ One duty has the law laid upon the 
fSfidia, to serve the highci castes without murmmmg” “A Biahman may foi ce 
a Sudia, vliethei he he a bond slave 01 not, to scive as a slave, for the Bfidia was 
oieated bv the supreme being foi no other purpose than toi the seiviee oi the 
Biahuiims ” “ A Biahman may appiopiiatc without the smallest sciuplc the whole 
propciLy of a ^udia, foi he cannot hai e possessions of his own, he is a man whose 
possessions can he taken fiom him by his loid” Eemaikahle, also, is the diflei- 
ence between the penal code of the Biahmans and that of the 6 udra, the gieatest 
penalty mflicted upon a Bialiman in any case is the shaymg of the head, whereas 
foi other castes capital punishment is appomted m similai cases “ In no case may 
a kmg strike a Biahman, even though he catch him led-handed m some ciime , the 
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king ma}' only banish him fiom the land but in pobsession of Iiis whole pmpeity 
and iinhaimed ” “ Should a liialiiaau kill a cat, an ichneumon, a fiog, a dng, a 
lizdid, an owl, oi a ciow, he is to go tin ough the sdine piocess of piirihoation as il he 
had killed a i^udia ” TJpon the Siidra, however, a wholly dilleient code is lunding. 

■' Should a once-born man speak msolently of the name oi the caste of the twice- 
boin, a led-hot non ten fingeis in length shall lie thiust into his mouth ” “ If such 
a man should be so msolent as to ciiticiso the behavioui of the piiests, the Icing 
shall have boiling oil ponied into Ins mouth and eais” 

The ontwaid appeaiance of the Biahman m no nay lepiesented the powei of 
his caste, m which lespect he is to be contrasted with the Kshali^a Modesty, 
indeed, poveiLy chaiacterised his appeaiance and his mode of life Luciative pio- 
fes<|-ions, n Inch weie m his eyes deiogatoiy, weie closed to hiin On the other 
hand, it was the duty of eveiy Biahman to found a family', and his gicat ambition 
was to beget sons who should leveie his memoiy aftei his death, and piovide piayer 
and saciihce foi hia spuit (Jonseipiently', the raateiial possessions of the Biahinans 
became more and moie divided Moieovei, the vhole Biahman theory of existence 
was opposed to the tempoial point of view Not only physical existence, but also 
mateiial possessions weie consideied by him as so many obstacles m the way to 
felicity which his soul would tiead when aftei puiihcation it became leunited with 
the universal element Hence m the eyes of the Biahman the mendicant piofes- 
sion was in no way deiogatoiy, since the whole woild alieady belonged to him. 
Beggmg, on the contiaiy, seemed to him the loftiest of all piofessious, as it implied 
the least amount of hmchance m the piosecution of lus high tasks It is line that 
vohmtaiy offeiings, eien when the Biahman iiowei was at its height, by no means 
mvaiiahly sufficed to maintain the caste, many members of which weie obliged for 
this reason to adopt one of the luciative piofessious Many gifts weie made to 
them as payment for relief fiom spnitual duties, foi lehgious mstuiction, piayei, 
sacrifice and judicial piononncements If the income fiom these souiccs pioved 
insufficient, the Brahman was allowed to plough the fields oi to tend tlie lieuls 
He might also learn the arts of wai and piactise them (Ihona and Aswattlianian, 
p 374), 01 cairy on commeicial business, though money-lending upon mteiest, the 
sale of intoxicating lupiois, oi of milk and biittei, the piodiicts of the sacied cow 
weie forbidden to him It was as impossible foi a Biahman to get his living by 
the practice of the lower aits (music, song), oi by unclean occupations, as by the 
practice of leather-woikiug oi any other degrading tiade 

The life of a Biahman as a whole included seveial giades, that of the neophyte, 
the patiiarch, the heimit, and the ascetic Upon his coming of age the youth of 
this caste was glided with the sacied hand and received into the commuuiiy of 
the twice-born His education was passed undei the supei vision of a spnitual 
teacher, the Guru, whom he was to reverence more highly than his own father 
“ If a Biahman pupil should blame bis teacbei, even though with justice, he will j 
he born again as an ass, should he betiay him falsely, as a dog, should he take 
his pioperty without leave, he will he born as a small woim, and should he refuse 
him service, as an insect” Under the Gum the young Biahman learned duiing 
the long couise of his education the sacred hooks, all the piayeis, offeiings, and 
ceremonial connected theiewith, and all the laws governing Brahman society. 
Then came the stage of family life, a huiden laid upon him as a membei of the 
earth to maiutam the prosperity of Ins tube and caste by begetting sons This 
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task accomplished, the lest of his life was to he devoted to tiie lughcsL and inns' 
beautiful task, the woik of ledeniption and puiihcaLiou of the soul fioiii eaillih 
elements The Biahman, often accompanied by his wife, leaves his home and 
becomes a heimit in the foiest Theiehelues only upon such hints oi mots as 
his suiinnndmgs affoid, oi upon the scant} gifts of pious devotees, lieuig entneh 
occupied with the fulfalinent of lehgious piecepts and with deep intiitejieetn e spei - 
Illation upon the evils of existence and the means of puiihcatioii Tlie lughesl 
task of the Biahman’s existence is piiie and untiouhled thought, lai leiiiovcil lioin 
all w’oildly inteiests, upon the deepest cpiestioiis wdudi can occupy the luiiuan 
mind Biahmans of siuidai inteiests often united toi jaous piacLices, spniLiinl 
ordeis weie foimed with luleis to legiilate then behavioiii, and with the cununon 
object of entiiely foigettmg the woiicl aiound them and devoting themselves to 
mtrospection Otheis w^eie nut content with such intellectual sulnneigencc in the 
divine, and also sought to suppiess and to clestioy the eaithly element, the llesh, 
while they still hveci The most ingenious toituies and penances weie devised, 
and tlie universal oidinances of Maun did not leave this subject untouched “ The 
penitent is to roll upon the giound, to stand upon tiji-toe all day, oi to stand up 
and sit down alternately without cessation Duiing the hot season he is to sit 
under the buinmg lays of the snu between torn fnes, in time of lam lie shall 
expose himself naked to the downpour, and wear wmt clothes during the cold sea- 
son By inci easing severity of Ins jienance, he is giadually to weai away the tem- 
poial element And when he is sick unto death, he is to use and walk directly 
noitheast wnth an and watei foi his sole nouiishment, until his moital povveis 
give way and Ins soul is united with Brahman ” 

(S) The Biahman Philosophy — The subjection of the flesh was a task imdei- 
taken with difterent eneigjf and success by ditlerent individuals, but befoie eveiy 
Biahman a high ideal was placed As the ceremonial aspect and magical effects 
of the saciifice wmie especially emiiliasised upon the large mass of the people, so 
the liest mmds of the deepest thinkeis could not fail to he piopoitionatel} coii- 
vineed of the valuelessuess of such ceiemouies, the knowledge of the hctitious 
basis upon which the powei of the Biahmans entiiely lested must in many cases 
have destio}ed the pleasures of their existence Consequently even in the case of 
those who had made the profoundest speculation their peculiai piofession, thought 
was colomed by a deep sense of the uselessness of existence , man and the whole 
world weie but one gieat piooess of sulleimg, and the highest object of life could 
only be fieeclom fiom this anffeiiiig, while the highest object of intellect was to 
find the path to fieedom This path was only to be foimd by the nndeistanding 
of sulleimg as an essential element m Bfe, by the knowledge, that is, of the logical 
connection which unihes the cosmos The path to redemption is the path to 
knowledge (uana) Thus the objects of Brahman philosophy are wholly different 
fiom those of European civilization , the latter would know the tiuth for itself 
alone, whereas the Biahman speculates with the piactical aim of attainmg freedom 
fiom the auffeimg which lies like a curse upon the whole world 
' This Biahman pinlosophy has been reduced to writing in the Epanishads, the 
" mystical teaching of that which lies concealed beneath the suiface ” These also 
ale consideied as sacred writings, but me the exclusive possession of tlic Inehest 
castes, whereas the Vedas vveie open to the Yaugja H’lieii teaching is spuitual 
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pantheism , the eosmos is one being, a woild soul, Atman oi Biahman The leaeli- 
lug of the Lpanisliads is explained in detail in the philosophic system ot Uie 
‘ Vedaiua ” 

The y Olid soul in its oiigmal foim, and in its ultimate condition, the “sell,” is 
impeisoiial (the Btahman, neutei') without consLiousuess, in absolute tiaiiqiiilhty, 
infinite, without beginning oi end and existing b> and loi itselt As soon huw- 
evei, as the desuo foi aetivitj aiises ivithin it, it becomes the peisoual cieatoi 
(Brahma) , this it ib, which cieates the woild peiceptiblo to the ben&es Evci}- 
thing m the woild, the heaien and tlie foundations ot the eaitli, fiie and wmtei, an 
and eaitii, suns, plants and all luiiig beings, animals, men and gods aie tbe ema- 
nation of that all-pervadiug spnit, tlie Biahiiian, concened as jieibotially opeiative 
When tills lattei dewies to become cieatue, its objective appeaiaiice in tlie wmild 
implies the jaoduotion of spiiit (ajipeicejitioii, thought, and w ill) and of hodily 
form, which yaiies m tlie case of dilleieut living heings, consisting of a matcnial 
body winch disappeais upon death, and a inoie immateiial foiin lu which the soul 
Temains upon the depnituie of the body, tins latter suivives untd the soul which 
it clothes IS again absoibed into the impeisuiial and iincouscious lliahman Din- 
ing the peiiod of eaithly existence the imiveisal being by objectifying itself aban- 
dons that state of absolute passi\ itj , which is its Inglie&t loim, it sinks, that is, 
from the highest stage of peifectiou Hence is deiived the .sidfeuiig insejiaiable 
fiom eaithly existence, and letuin to the ideal condition of passivity cujojed by 
the woild soul is tbe gieat longing of eveiy cieatuie The path of ledemption is 
by no means easy, by the non laws of causation, the opeiation of the woild soul 
becomes a curse permanently imposed upon eveiy plijsical being Eveiy act, bad 
or good, leads to some new act, to fuither sepaiation fioin the highest existence, 
and hence to fmtliei unhappiness Eveiy death is followed by a new biith, the 
soul euteiiiig a higher oi a low^ei plane of existence accoichug to the nieiits of its 
previous life, becommg a god, a Biahman oi a Sudia, a foui-footed animal, an in- 
sect ur a woim^ The chain of transmigiations wdiicli the soul may thus imdeigu 
IS of endless duiatioii, incliidmg millions of new hnths Hone the less, a dehnite 
goal IS set befoie it and the leumon oi absoiptiou of the peisonal soul mto the 
absolute passivity and unconsciousness of the piimal Biahman is a definite possi- 
bility , the way leading to tins end is the way of Icuowdedge, the way of uudei- 
standing, winch can only be attamed by absolute self-absoiption 

This pantheistic teaching of the lhahmans emphasises the w'ldth of the dis- 
tinction between the piiiely spiiitnal natiiie of the oiiginal Biahman and that of 
the existing woild Seveial philosophical systems and schools (six of wdiich liave 
found general leoognitiou), have attempted to solve the gieat pioblem by diffeient 
methods Of these, two aie of especial impoitance foi the fuilhei development 
of Indian thought, the Samkhya philosophy and the alieady mentioned Vedduta 
philosophy (the end or peifection of the Vedas) The foimei consideis the extei- 
nal world as havmg an objective reality midei ceitaiii aspects, a leahty deiived 
from the creative power of the woild soul, wheieas to the Yedluta philosophy 
mateiial existence is puielj ilhisoiy and has no value as such Accoidmg to this 
latter, as soon as the Brahman acepunes consciousness and peisonality, it also assumes 


1 The more practical ilootnno for popular consumption alco inseited piomises of innifactory tires and the 
pnmsluueiits of hell, which wcio imintcd by Indian iin igination in the liiehest possible eolouis 
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an imaginaiy physical foim In its most lefined form it appears as tlic chief Jii lue 
personalitj'j Iswaia But all such forms aie necessaiily subject to the conditions 
of activity (lajas), of goodness (s^^twa}, and of impeitiubabiiity or daikncss 
("tamas), so that this highest god appears as a trmity He is the peisounlly actii e 
ereatoi, Brahmfi, the alUielping, ever opeiative Vishnu, oi the IludiaSivn, the 
agent of dissolution and destiuctiou At the same time, howevei, these and all 
tlie other gods, together with mankind and the whole of the mateual woild, aie 
meioly a dieam, an idea of the woild sonl which is itself the sole existing lealiti 

It was not easy to appieciate all the difhculties winch beset every Indian j>liilo- 
sophical system, much less to pass judgment upon the lesults The text ot the 
'iacred Vedas, the basis of all knowledge, was with the utmost difficulty hainiouised 
with the philosophy The interpietei was obliged to take lefuge in comments and 
explanations, winch aie lefiuements of hair-splittmg and miracles of ingenuity. 
Commentators were invaiiahly anxious to smpass one anotliei m learning and 
eiudition, in readmess and brilliancy of exposition The methodic and the foimal 
finally sti angled the mateual content of the system, and Indian philosophy was 
thus degiaded into a scholasticism with every cliaiacteiistio of that cvuieut in 
the thought of mediceval Euiope 

(e) BtaJman Theology — The teaching of Brahman philosophy was fully 
calculated to satisfy the mtrospective spirit of the Biahman weary of life and toi- 
mented by doubt To him, bound fast m the chains of asceticism, this teaching 
appealed as truth of the highest and most indisputable ordei To the gieat mass 
of the people, however, such teaclimg was unmtelligihle, and would in any case 
have pioved unsatisfactory The woikei foi his daily bread demands othei spiiitual 
food than the philosophic tlimkei A popular clivmifcy must he almighty and at the 
same time intelligible to mankind If the Brahmans did not wish to lose their 
influence upon the people, a danger tliieatened by the appeaiauce of Buddhism 
with its powerful spiritual influence, they were forced to ofler to the people gods 
moie definitely eomprehensiblo to the oidmaiy mmd 

The gods of the old Vedas of the military peiiocl had lost then splendour and 
powei upon the downfall of the nobility They had developed under other ciioum- 
stanoes, and weie unable to conform to the new conditions of life But in legend 
and poetiy other ideal figures had airaeu, the heroes of the flourishing period of the 
^r'sr.i dominptio’i in <-he west of tlm flngos t ali^y J'hlhclogv j'lOvitffid them 
wil’' a gniealogv, b’ ni*ii <l (hi ui j in) ciiiii'ev ion \ uh lb <^0 o m-. o, i>' , i,i r.liuh 
li d 'Uii I'CL’i objo oi i' |>' • il ii*'''irn. * f ' s.iii an.’ Aloon tlvnas llow- 
oie’ I'm Indi.iu '‘.oic 1 1 Ill'll uMs h'-i ., 0 J\ ]. . q,-mi i dniL lo iAo d-u ’ j uiPj 
oi Buhu'.i nvn -i . ' rgine-, lo ruain |i>(‘ ],oiiii -u o' Mip cine gi Diln- li ' ii,'- 
nc'.iriii' fi'.wi’il fioin (th-'i due 's fi.' dminiinion am' iln iiiij'Cii.i ic or 
ilk' ill Vl'Iu' g di nai l.ngeli du-' to ih . -,n iimr .on eml poiial lus'on .i 'ho 
iv.i) i,icr= V I’l ■’ h;.d .-'jigiii ll\ I'l f."-ed 01.0 till ' lIi" a d-*! 'B. h Ai ’.iii/. 
Li'O A'^.l,l gikh h.d ’■)e..n ’ ii'niiiK g id' if OaLil an. A.i ig-uci i n iini'i,rii.L'-> 
now liad become more peaceful and tiaiiqml As, however, undei Biahman influ- 
ence the people lost the proud consciousness of then stiength, as they also be- 
came penetiated with the sense of the miseries of existence, so did thej become 
more inclmed to lecene the mystciious and i-epelleiit forms of the piiraeval 
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Tlus change in the belief of the gieat mass of the people was by no means 
unwelcome to the Biahmans In the worship of these gods, in then magic foimul® 
and incantations, in their objective lepieseutations, they found a gieat deal which 
coiiesponded to then own woiship, and they had, theiefoie, the less scniple m 
foiming an alliance with the demon woild of the Diavidians Hence it is that m 
the latei saciecl hooks ot the Biahmans, even ni the Atharva Veda, the latest 
in date of the Vedas, nnmheis of alien and evil spmts leei upon us, of winch the 
eailier hooks, the Big Veda especially, knew nothing ?oi the Biahmans it nas 
perfectly easy to mcliide these spmts withiu then own Baiitheon, foi then Lheniy 
of immanence and emanation enabled them to mcoipoiate withm tlien own system 
elements the most coutiaiy to the divme natuie As then lughest being, the Itui- 
veisal Soul, manifested himself m an mhnite vaiiety of toims, why should not these 
manifestations mclnde evil demons and ghosts? Then own speculations upon the 
thiee manifestations assumed by the siipieme being when peisonihed, cones] >on(led 
in two cases, at any late, to the two chaiacteiistics of the gods of one and of the 
other lace In the kindly benevolent Vishnu were peisonihed the eaily Vedic gods, 
well disposed towaid mankind, whereas the disiuplive and destroy ing Burha Siva 
(see the uppei plate, " Eaily Indian Sculptuie,” page 090) was the peisomfacation 
of all those hostile poweis which weic feaiecl in the demoniacal deities of the 
Dravidiaus The lemaming manifestation of the Bialiman supieme licmg, tlie 
peisonihed and cieative Biahmfl, in no way conespoiuted wiLli any pait of Llie lehg- 
loiis feelings and desiies of the people, but has always lemained a conception 
peculiai to tlie Biahmans In manv thousands of temples woisliip was paid to 
the othei two peisomRcatious of the supieme being, wheieas tluonghoui India 
hardly' two temples can be found in winch a Biahraan desuous ol ohjecLifj mg 
his conceptions, woishijis the ciealive powei oi Ihe n oild soul uiidei the miage of 
a god 

(^) The Extension of Biahmamsm to South India — As the Aryan States on 
the Ganges flouiished and extended, as life became moie highly oigannsed, so did 
tlie Biahmans become evei moie inclined to the solitary life In euuutues as yet 
untouched by Biahman teaching, in the jimglo deseits and bey ond the boundaiies of 
foreign native States, whole colomes of heimits aiose, Imng either in isotation oi 
nndei some oigamsed constitution Often, indeed, they had to stiuggle with the at- 
tacks of hostile laces We heai a great deal of the evil Eclkshasa, who harassed oi 
distiuhed the pious heimits But they also met with moie civilized and kindliei tieat- 
ment, and men were found who would gladly make small offeimgs to the moie highly 
educated foreigners, leceiving instiucLion and stmnilns in exc'hange These men 
thus became the pioneeis of Brahmanism, and then monasLicism and influence 
steadily extended southwaid The Mahclhhfliata desciibes how Aijuna, dining his 
pdgiimage fiom heimitage to heimitage, at length reached the maidens' baths of 
Komavva at Cape Oomonn Simdarlv Bfiraa meets hermits everywhere The 
name, howcvci , that constaiitli lecuis in all these reports, the man who is ever 
leadv to help all Aiyan-Biahmaii kinsmen with eoiuisel and asbistance, the man 
■who rjobsesses the greatest influence in (lie whole of the south is Agastya In the 
myths he appeals as one of the gieatesL sages (BishO <>t the piimevnl penod, tlie 
son of Mitia and Vainna, the stiong helpci in the necessity of the old Aryan gods 
when they -wcie thieatened with conquest by the eril demons, the Asuias In the 
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south, he IS the incarnation of the victoiious advance of Brahman oultme 
Vmdhya Mountains hitheito uncrossed hend before him He is the swoin enemy 
of the evil demons, the Eakshasa (the gods of the oiigmal inliabitants) and the 
bimgei of civilization to the Diavidian kingdoms, and consequently the Tamil 
Mimi, the sage of the Tamils 

The history of the south before the Biahman period is hidden for us in dark- 
ness, only penetrated here and there by the feeblest rays of hght Native legends 
consider the staitmg pomt of the general development of civilization and politics 
to be Koikay (the Greek Oolchi) at the mouth of the sacred iiver Tambiapaim in 
the Gulf of Manual This district, shelteied upon the east by the budge of Adam 
from the mhospitable Sea of Bengal with its dangerous cy<’lones, foims a connec- 
tion between the two iich lands of India and Ceylon on the noith and south 
Koikay was an old town even when the Greeks hrst visited it and bioiight news 
of its existence to the west It owes its oiigin and its piospeiity to the piodiict of 
that gulf, the iieails, which were highly prized in antiquity, m which this Bay of 
Coldii has proved iicher than any othei pait of the eaitli at any period of history 
The age of that old tiadmg station is piobably identical with the date of the use 
of peails for ornamentation among the peopiles of antiquit} The ancient lums of 
Koikay have been discoveied at a distance of several miles from the present coast 
line, buried m the alluA'ial soil which the Tflmbiapaini bungs down, advancmg its 
delta ever fuithei into the sea (not fai from the modem harbour of Tutikoiin) 
The legend relates that Korkay was founded by tluee brothers, who lived m unity 
foi a oonsideiable period, afterward separating and foimdmg tluee kingdoms (the 
klandalas), the Paiidja kingdom (lu Greek Paudion) in the extreme south, the 
Chola kingdom m the noitheast, and the Chera kmgdom in the north and noiLh- 
west (see below) Of these, the most important was the PSndya kingdom, which 
for a long peiiod held the liar bom of Korkay as its capital The totem sign oi 
insignia of its kmgs was the Fish (carp), a fact confirmmg the legend, which states 
that the centie from which furthei civilization was developed lay upon the sea At 
a latei period the capital was placed moie m the centie of the country at Mathiirfi 
Wlien the first Aiyan-Biahman hermits advanced into that distant teiritoiy, they 
found flouiishing and well-oiganised States in existence The later mtiodnotions 
of northern civilization weie collectively attiibuted to the name of Agastya He 
aiiived at the court of King Kulasekhaia, was well leceived, and wiote books in 
the language of the countij, tieatmg of eveiy bianch of science and cultuie 

Uiteily different is the lustoiy of the mtioduetion of Aiyan civilization to the 
south In the noith, it had led to a racial atiuggle The lude stiength of races 
moie poweiful intellectually and iihj'sicaUy had been pitted against hackwaid 
tribes, the consequence being that the latter had disappeared oi had been leduced 
to the lowest stage m the social organism , whereas in the south the stiuggle was 
fought Math mlellectuol weapons, the highei knowledge and powei of pip.- p.miriP. Tif-. 
individuals Biahmanism cieeps ui quietly and msmnatmgly, makes concessions, 
leaves the people in possession of then language, incieasmg their vocahiilaiy with 
elements of the sacied Biahman language (Sansciit) only wliere it is mcapahle of 
expressing the^ terms of abstract thought and rehgious teaching But even then 
this language is so highly respected that kmgs and towns considei it an honom to 
bear a Sanscrit together with their old Dravidian name, which foimer are known 
to us only from the later aeoomits of the Gieeks Moieovei, the natiie name 
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PSndya (the sap of a palm-tree, one of the staple products of the country) so closely 
lesembled the Pandava of Aiyan legend (p 370) that the turn weie considered 
identical, and tlie Pandj a dynasty of the southern kingdom was identified with 
the Aiyau gods who had spuing fiom the Pandu dynasty m the noitli The 
Biahmans even left the people their sjstem of writuig The oiigmal native 
Vattezhat alphabet (Vatt;eluttii), a wholly oiigmal cieation, maintained its gioiind 
in the thiee kingdoms of Southern India until the end of the first mdlennium A n , 
when it was replaced by a more modern system which may be tiaced back to the 
Southern Asoka insciiptions 

The date of the subjection of Southern India to Biahman mflueiice is as uncei- 
tam as is the whole chionology of India befoie the Gieek age The Kshatnya 
play no part in this mtellectual subjection of the south The immigrants ajjpear 
also to be m full possession of the puie Biahman cuilizatiou, facts which show 
that tlie struggles foi supiemacy between these two oiders must have aheady come 
to an end The Greeks under Alexaudei the Great and the Eomans in the 
Augustan period found the social life of the people so penetiated with Brahman- 
ism that several ceutuiies must then have elapsed from the date of its uitioduotiou 
Hence we, peihaps, conclude that the conversion of the south to Brahmanism took 
place in the first half of the fiist millennium b c 

(rj) The Early Ki)igdoms in the South of India — The eaihest histoiieal men- 
tion of the Pandya kingdom of Southern India occins in the Buddhist chionioles 
of Ceylon Tlie foreiunneis of the Aiyaus undei Vijaya had already encoimteied 
a strong kingdom m that distiict, to winch the north of Ceylon was piohably tribu- 
tary, and it appears that the new Aiyan arrivals who took wives from that country 
weie obhged to send the regular tribute of pearls and concha to the Ptodya piinces 
The reports of Megastheues at the end of the fouith or heginnmg of the thud 
centuiy B c mention the PSndya kingdom as lying at the extreme south of 
the Indian peninsula, adding a uoid upon its productiveness lu pearls The kmg- 
dom is also mentioned ui the msciiptions of Asoka m connection with the two 
neighbouring Tamil States (Pada = Pftndj a, Chuda = Chola, and Keia = Cheia) 
Eomau coins are occasionally found in this most southern portion of India, and 
confirm Strabo’s references to the commercial relations existing between the Eoman 
and the PSndya kingdoms and of the embassy sent by tlie latter to the emperor 
Augustus The boundaiies of this kmgdom (see the map, p 430) comoide upon 
the south and southeast with the north coast of the Gulf of Manaai and 
the Palk Stiaits From the north end of these the fiontiei line advances m a 
westerly direction to the Palm hills Upon the west the powei of the Pfindj a 
kmg often extended to the Arabian Sea, and even at the present day the language 
of the east, Tamil, is spoken in the southernmost districts of the Malabai coast 
Duimg the whole of its existence the Pftiidya kmgdom was distmguished by a 
brave and warlike spurt It was contmually at variance with its southern neigh- 
bours (the Singhalese) and also with the Chola m the north Generally speakmg, 
its civdization was far in advance of that possessed by any other State of Southern 
India 

The northeastern neighbour of this most southerly State was the State of the 
Chola (the name of the Koioiuandel coast is a corruption of CTiola mandalam oi 
Chola kmgdom), a tube of almost ec^ual antiquity to the P&ndya Ptolemy speaks 
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of the nomadiQ Soiai of this district, of the wandeiing Chola The duet tiihe was 
that of the Kunimha, a nomadic lace of shepheids, ami tlieii iesllc<^s lito peihai.s 
explains those wailike tendencies which bi ought them into continual discoid witli 
neighhouimg tribes They were also constantly mvolved in hostile uiidei takings 
against the moie distant Ceylon Then capital has often changed its position . 
Comba = Gonum, Tiichmopoly, Tanjoie, now occupy the sites ot their eailiei cajii- 
tals The northern tiontiei oiigmally lay moie to the soiithwaid, but was extended 
m course of time to include part of the distiict of the Telugu languages bioiii 
this point as fai noithwaid as the Kistna (Kiishna) succeeded a uumbei ot inde- 
pendent tubes, the most impoitant of which weie the Pallava Beyond the Kistna 
as far as Oiissa extended the piimeval Dravidian Kalmga kingdom 

In the south of the penmsula the kingdom of the Ohera, the thud of the 
Diavidian kingdoms, occupied the coast of Malabai fiom about Calicut to Cape 
Comorin, though its fiontieis at ditfeient peiiods extended eastward he>oud the 
ghats (Mysoie, Coimbatoie, Salem), while duiing othei periods portions even of 
the district on the Malabar coast weie occupied by the PSiidya kmgs C)u the 
whole, this blanch of the Diavidian States was more peacefully luelmed than its 
eastern neighbours The feitile character of the Malabar coast favoured a more 
lestful couise of development, and lathei inclined the inhabitants to tiauqnillity 
The vernacular diverged fiom the Tamil as lately as one thousand yeais ago, and 
must now he cousideied a special language, though the old Tamil alphabet, the 
Vattezhat (p 387), still remains m use 

($) The Advance of Jjiahmaiitsm to the Malalar Coast — Upon the uoitli of 
the Cheia Kingdom Biabman civilization at an early period exeicised a deeper 
influence upon the inhabitants of the Malabai coast than m any othei pait of 
Stnitheiu India While the age of chivaliy was at its height, the Aryans had 
advanced as far as Gujeiat on the Gulf of Cambay (p 371) , from this point Aryan 
influence extended eastward Between the native mdependent States of the BluUa 
(Bill!) colonists were continually advancing, and Aiyau manueis weie extended 
ovei the west of Cential India (Mahva, reachmg the land of the Mahrattas m 
course of time) The tuiimphant colonisation of the west coast, known by the San- 
scrit name of Keiala (the land of the Cheia), belongs to the later peiiod of Brahman 
piedoininaiice In the noithern half of this district, especially in the modern 
Kanaia and Malabar, a federation of sixty-four cantons seems to have existed 
before the Brahmans entered the country The military yirotection of the country 
was mti listed to a sixth pait of the members of tins federation (ten and a half 
cantons), while the government was earned on by a council of five mmisteis, who 
Were re-elected e\eiy four yeais When the Brahmans piessed into this fruitful 
leiiiloiy m gieatei nmubeis, they mamlained the existing constitutional forms 
while securing then own iccogniLion as the loyal mastei-, of the conntiy A 
legend of Biahman oiigiu asciibes their anival to the help of the Biahman god, 
Ahshiiu, mcaiu.ile as Efima, with the battle axe (Paiasu PAma, p 373) The 
legend represents him as a son of the Biahman sage, Jamadagm Durmg the 
absence of this lattei, a saciificial calf was stolen finm his cell by the Kahatiija 
Prmce Ktlitavkya, and the son avenged Ins father by killing the Kshatriya In the 
fend which resulted, Jamadagm fell a victim, and Eilma swore vengeance upon 
the whole order of the Kslminva, and exteimmated them ("He purified the eaith 
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twenLy-oue seveial times of the Kshatriya,” op cit) The gods rewarded him for 
lus piety with a piomise that the countiy should be his as far as he could huil his 
battle axe The weapon flew fiom Gokama to Cape Comoim Thus the whole of 
the Malabar coast was gamed and settled by the Biahmans, to whom Paia^ii ES,ma 
presented the district At the present day the Malabai chronology begms with 
that throwmg of the axe and the cieation of the countiy, which is dated 1176 B c 
The legend was mvented as a foundation for the claims which the Biahmans 
laised upon entering the country Their theory was they were the actual pos- 
sessois of the land which they had restoied to its old masters only upon lease, and 
that therefore the waiiiois must reveience them and sweai to them oaths of alle- 
giance Even at tlie present day the superior Brahman castes on the whole of the 
Malabar coast enjoy a far higher position than those upon the east coasts of the 
peninsula The Nambuii Brahmans on the west coast jealously maiutam the purity 
of then Aryan blood, and look scoinfuUy upon the other dark-complexioned 
Brahmans of Southern India, though these also aie gndled with the sacred band 

(d) Buddlmm in India — An examination of the state of India about the 
middle of the first millennium b c shows the pi evading conditions to have been 
as follows The Aryans had iisen to a high prospeiity, then social life had rapidly 
developed, States large and small had been formed, populous towns weie adorned 
by the splendour of then royal courts and by the wealth of the inhabitants , agii- 
cidtuie, mdustiy, and trade were flourishing National feeling among the rulmg race 
had also undergone a change, and in some lespects a change tor the worse , the blight 
spirit of youth, the sense of power, the piide of freedom aie things of the past 
Society was divided oi cleft asundei by the institution of caste Miy feeling of 
ei^uality has given way to the spirit of caste, which induces the lofty to look down 
with contempt upon the humble, which precludes all possibdity of common action 
for the public good, which therefore makes national feelmg impossible For every 
caste its every action is accurately piesciibed, while the highest activities, those of 
thought, aie monopolised by the Biahmans The latter claimed to have syirung 
from the head of the first man (p 375), and m actual practice were they the head 
of society But speculation had undergone a fundamental change smce the period 
of Aryan immigration The priests contmued to offer foimal prayers to the old 
gods m which no one any more belieied A deep sense of the futility of existence 
penetrated every thinking mind, while oynnions weie divided as to the means which 
should be adopted to gam release from existence Schools and oideis multiplied 
contmuallj It was as if one of the fierce cyclones of Bengal had burst upon the 
forest The giant forms of the ancient gods lay dead upon the gioimd, and from 
this devastation new cults were rising, each struggling with the other for an, hght, 
and space Of these, one alone was fated to become a mighty tree, coUectmg 
almost the whole of Cential and Eastern Asia beneath its branches — Buddhism 

The centres of Indo-Aiyan development slowly changed m the com'se of ages 
from west to east Advancmg over the northwest passes m the third millennium 
B c , the Aryans occupied Five Eiver District during the second millennium , about 
the middle of this epoch may have occurred those struggles on the fiontiei between 
the Punjab and the Ganges distiict, when King Siidas defeated the allied tribes 
of the west The end of this epoch may be considered to include the flourishing 
period of the prmcipahties on the Jumna and the upper Ganges, whose struggles 
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have provided a foundation of histoiical legend for the gieat heroic poem of the 
Bharata Another five hundred yeais and the centre of gravity has again moved 
eastwaid to the countiies which end wheie the Ganges delta begins and where the 
town of Benares rises Here about this period weie foimed a number of pimcipah- 
ties and free States, among them the powerful kmgdom of Magadha with the old 
capital of Bkjagiiha (in that district of the modem Behai, which lies to the south 
of the Ganges) We should know but little of the diffeient petty States on the 
northern side of the Ganges opposite Magadha weie it not for the fact that here 
was the home of that leligious teachei, Buddha, whose doctime is to-day accepted 
by hundieds of millions of men Upon the spurs of the Himalaya, on the stieam 
of the Bohini, the modem Kohani, had settled the tribe of the SSkya withm which 
the Kshatiiya nobility still played an important part m the contmual friction that 
occuued with the neighbommg petty States To this class belonged the chieftain 
of the tube 6uddohana of the Gautama family, the father of Buddha, who lesided 
m the capital of the countiy, Kapilavatthu ^ 

(a) The Life of Buddha — Accoidmg to the Buddhist legend, ^uddhodana 
had married two daughteis of the neighbommg Kolya prince (on the othei bank of 
the Eoliinl), who was also a Kshatiiya Foi a long time he remained childless, 
but in his foitj'-hfth year the eldei of his wives, Maya, became with child As, 
accoidmg to the custom of the period and of her order, she was jouineymg home- 
ward to her fathei’s house, theie to await her confinemeut, she was auiprised on 
the way m the giove of Lumhini by the bnlli of a son, who was named Siddhaitha 
This is the peisonal name of Buddha, who is often known by his family name 
of Gautama (Gotama) All his other titles aie additional names, the number of 
which is pnoportionate to the reverence and admiration of his devotees In every 
case, like the titles of Eedeemei , Cliiist, etc, apphed to Jesus, they aie merely 
desoiiptions of his personal characteiistics For mstance, (^.Ikya Mum means the 
sage of the B&kva family , §a,kya Aimha means the Aakya lion , Bhagavat means 
the leveiend, Sattha, the teachei, Jma, the conqueroi, etc Buddha also is but 
one of these titles meaning “The Enhghtened” (see the lower half of plate, “Eaily 
Indian Sculptine ”) 

The buth of Siddhartha is placed with some probability between the years 560 
and 657, and his death between 480 and 477 b c On the seventh day after his 
buth his mother died, the child being now caiefuUy tended and brought up by 
his aunt, Piajftpati (Eftli Pajftpati) Accordmg to the custom of the time, the 
young Siddhftitha was married m his nineteenth year to his cou&m, Wasodharfi, a 
daughter of the Kolya prince, and then union was blessed liy the birth of a son, 
Eahula, after ten years Any other man would probably have been contented and 
happy m the position of Siddhftitha Ha had everything and was everything which 
a noble Kshatrij a could desire to have oi to be But m his twenty-ninth year a sense 
of dissatisfaction came upon him Amid all his external prospeiity, his lofty and 
serious mind could not refiam fiom the contemplation of the futility of existence 
His thoughts upon the miseiy of tlie world and the means of libeiation therefrom 
take in the legend a personal and objeetiie figuie A god appears to him first as an 
old man in Ins second childhood, then as a stern tyrant, again as a coirupting corpse, 
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and finally a'i a leveiend heimit It was the biith of Ins son which deteimined 
him to put into execution a long pieconceived resolve He saw in the child a new 
bond which would fettei him to the woild The stoiy of Siddhaitha’s flight is the 
Dao&L moving pictuie in the whole legend of his life Only once was he willing to 
look upon that which is the deaiest thing lu this woild, only once would he piess 
his new-bom son to his heait Quietly he glided into the bedioom wheie his wite 
and child weie lesting, but the inothei’s hand lay upon hei child’s head and he 
could not take the child in his aims without waking hei 

Thus he left wife and child without a woid and went out into the night with 
no companion but his chaiioteei, whom he presented with all his ornaments and 
oideied to inform Ins family of his lesolve He tlien cut his ]ian shoit, excliangecl 
his noli gaiments foi the lags of a passing heggai, and made his way alone to the 
capital of the Magadha kingdom, Iiajagiiha, ueai which pious hermits had settled 
in the caves of the lock To these he joined himself, hoping to leam fiom them 
the solution of the gieat iidiUe of existence But Biahmau metaphysics hi ought 
no consolation to liis soul Neithei fioin Alaia Kalana noi fiom Uddaka Hama- 
pntta could lie obtain tlie object of his seaich, — the path to fieedom honi tlie 
pain of existence He left both teacheis and turned to the foiests of Uiiivela 
(near the modem Biiddha-gayd.), m which hve Biahmaii heiniits weie alieady 
living a Life of asceticism For six yeais he surpassed them all iii the ciiielty of 
his penances until Ins foimei poweiful and beautiful fiame had been woiii to- a 
shadow The lepiitation of his extraoidmaiy self-toituie spiead fai and wide, but 
he himself became the more unhajipy m piopoitiou as otheis esteemed him fai 
advanced upon the load to sHvatiou 

He fell m a swoon fiom weakness, hut on his lesLoiation to consciousness 
he had found stieiw^^J^vctf' Rave tbs path of eiioi AVhen he again began to 
take food hke e belief and respect of his five companions 

They left tcwn of Beiiaies to accomplish then 

punfioatic n-vtmes® s' pjjg igfj; behind had now 

to iindeg N A Buddhist legend repieseuts the conflict 

hetwp jgi ^___rir-aGcrhi& sympathies as a battle between blight and daik 
spn___^-ticrstuiggled m conflict so that the woild tiemhled and was almost moved 
from its foimdation Meanwhile SiddhaiLlia was wiestluig foi enlighteumeut by 
the banka of the Haiianjaia The piospect cleaied and-tho mysteiies of suffeimg 
and of the load to salvation were laid open befoie him He had now become 
“ The Buddha,” the Enlightened, who had attained knowledge of redemption not 
only for himself hut foi the wdiole world Foi seven dajs Buddha lemained m 
extreme exaltation of mind, in holy gloiification iindei the sacied hg tiee (/ras 
rehgxosa, m Singhalese, Bo tree, the tiee of knowledge , ui Sausciit, Bodhi) A pan 
of benevolent men brought him iice cakes and honey, and he in letuin gave them 
his greatest gift, his teaching These two men, Taiiussa and Bhalhka, were his 
first convex ta, who took “ lefuge with Buddha and knowledge” Doubt then came 
upon the enlightened sage as to whether the coarse mind of the masses was capable 
of lealismg the gieafc truths he taught But the woild god Biahmau iiiged him 
to preach his doctiine and Buddha gave way He went to that veiy foi eat where 
the five companions of Ins former penance were staying and explained the mam 
features of Ins doctrine to them m the “Sermon of Benares.” Neithei a life of 
pleasure nor the extirpation of all pleasnie could lead to the goal, the tine way 
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lying midway between these extiemes In bioad oiitlme he shows them the tiiitli 
upon the question of suffeimg and the eightfold load to libeiation 

Tiom this point onwaid the lite of Buddha is eutiiely occupied with the 
teaching and con\eisiou of the people The peisuasiou of five nobles of Benaies 
brought about a lapid inciease in his scanty congiegation, to which fifty adheieiits 
weie shoitly added The reputation of the new doctiiue spiead fai and wide , the 
people thionged fiom eveiy diiection and fiom distant settlements to heai Ins 
teaching Buddha sent out Ins sixty disciples as apostles “ Go foith, ye mendi- 
cants, upon yoin wa}’, fot the salvation of the people, foi the good of the people, 
foi the salvation, the advantage, and the piospeiity both of gods and men ” The 
Enlightened One did not lemam alone aftei despatching Ins apostles Shoitly 
afteiwaid thnty rich youths accepted his dootiiue, who weie followed by one thou- 
sand file worshipped The most important couveit, however, was BmibisSia, king 
of the gieat Magadha kingdom In him Buddhism gained a powerful pation, and 
the oonveisions of lay biotheis immediately due to this success weie niimbeied by 
teas of thousands Even more important couveits weie the two most famous 
pupils of the mastei, Saiiputta and Mogallana 

The conversion of Kmg Bimbisftia maiks the fiist step of that policy which 
was chaiacteiistic of this leligion in its latei developments, namely, the policy 
of enteimg into relations with the luliug poweis and invokmg then protection 
Hencefoiwaid Buddhism uses and falls in the several States as then iiilmg 
dynasties prosper oi decay The same phenomenon appears m Ceylon, where 
the Buddhist communities attamed to extiaoidinary piosperity imder powerful 
and fortunate kmgs, while the political disasters resulting from the war with the 
Dravidiauh lepeatedly bioiight the doctime to the pomt of annihilation Toward 
its pations Buddhism mvaiiably displayed a considerable amount of adaptabilitj 
Its first chief patron, Birabisftia, seciued the intioduction into the monastic com- 
munities of the monthly penances foimeily practised by many Brahman monks 
(the strict obseivance of the four quarters of the moon, the Poya days of the 
modem Singhalese), and also of the Uposadha days When Buddha returned, 
duiing his latei wamleiings, to his native town, where his son Eahula entered the 
community, at the request of the old pimce he added to the lules of the commu- 
nity the regulation that no son should become a monk without Ins father’s consent 
The fundamental objections of Buddha to the mstitiition of oideis of uims were 
only ovei come by the mfiuence of his fostei mother, PrajS.pati, who was of royal 
race and desired to found such an older On the other hand, the new doctrine 
thus powerfully suppoited gamed not only popiilai appioval, but also material help 
Poverty was as a lule obligatory only upon individual monks, and fiom the outset 
the order was always glad to leceive nch piesents The first of such foundations 
was that of the Bamhoo Giove, near the capital of Magadha , and even during the 
lifetime of the master, princes and iicli men iivaUed one another m making similar 
offermga A long list of large gardens and parks were even then assigned to the 
ordei, one of the most famous of these bemg the garden of Jetawana at S0,watthL 
In Ceylon, where the history of Buddhism is more easily followed, the largei and 
more valuable part of all the aiable land eventually feU mto the hands of the 
Older 

Among tire pupils who gatheied lound the person of Buddha, one of tire most 
iiuman figures is his cousin Ananda, who, though not distinguished for luCellectual 
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powei, engages oiu sympathy by liis lovmg de\otiou to liis master But even m 
that nan ow circle wliioh gathered louud the enlightened one, the element of e^il 
was to he found, even as m the apostolic band of Jesus De\adatta, a peisunaliti 
swollen with pude and dominated hy immeasuiable ambition, is, dining the time 
of Buddha, a type of that sectaiian spirit which lesiilted in the lepeaieil schisms 
of latei yeais, even duimg the mastei’s life time many belieieis weie led astia^ 
by him And as at a latei peiiod one sect invaiiably abuses and maligns auothei, 
so here legend e\eu lepioaches the ambitious disciple with attempts upon his 
master’s lite 

Boi foity-five yeais aftei his “enlightenment” Buddha tiaveised the coiinti} 
preaching his doctime and making thousands of converts , at length a seveie ill- 
ness lerainded him that the end of his life was appioachmg In deep aiixict}' his 
congiegation asked who was to follow him as then leadei But the raastei lefeis 
them to then own knowledge “ Be youi own illumination, be > oui selves j oui 
lefuge, have no other lefuge , foi the doctime shall be join light, the doctiuie 
shall he youi lefuge, and have no othei lefuge” By sheei will-powei the sick 
man was cuied for the time, but he himself piophesied his death at the end ut 
thiee months The last days of Buddha aie lelated hy tlie legend with details sc 
reahstic that it is piohable they contain some substiatum of histoiical truth He 
is said to have gone to PflivS with his favounte pupil Ananda, uheie, with othei 
monks, ho leceived hospitality fiom Kunda the siuitli Tainted poik was set upon 
the table at then meal, and aftei paitakiug of this he fell ill However, he con- 
tinued his journey But m the neighbouihood of Kusmaia his stiength failed him, 
and lymg down imdei two beautiful amyiis tiees he awaited death He thanks 
Ills faithful Ananda loi all lus love and devotion, asks the monks gatheied round 
him tliiee tiroes whethei any feels doulit, and, when all have asseited then faith, 
he speaks his last woids, “ Of a truth, 0 monks, I sa) unto you, all that is must 
decay , stave foi peifection and faint not ” Then lus life passed into niivana 

“As the mortal remains of the King of Kmgs aie tieated, so shall one Beat 
the lemams of him who has been peifected,” so runs the saying of Ananda when 
the MaUeis of Kusmaia questioned hun upon the foim of burial The piepaia- 
tions lasted foi six dajs, aftei which the fuueial pjie was lighted with the utmost 
pomp The ashes of the great departed weie collected Constant demands foi 
relics came m, with ijioposals to guard them m fitting merooiiaL (stfipas) , and it 
was at last airanged that the remains should he divided into eight paits and 
piesented to the eight most important States m which Buddha had lived and 
worked 

(/3) Th&“ Three C'rowwZi ” — Later tmchtion lelates that immediately aftei 
the funeial the most impoitant monks met together m lliliagaha, undei the presi- 
denoj of Kft^japa (Pali, Kassapa),who defined as accuiatoly as possible the form- 
uhe of the doctime (the fiist council of Hajagaha) It is said that the sajuugs of 
Buddha relating to tho discipline of the oidei (Wmaya) weie related hy TJpali, 
while the geneial teaching (stitia, Pali, sutla) upon the daily life of all, including 
tlie lay adherents, was recited bv Ananda, this teaching was then committed to 
memory hy five bundled monks, and hj them handed down to liaditiou Exactly 
two hundred yeais after the death of the master it became necessary to call a 
second council, that of Tesali (Vaisali) As a numhei of monks had suppoited 
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views which diveiged in detail fiom the oiiginal doctiine, a committee met at 
Vesflli and deteimmed the dneetion of Buddhist doctime ioi the fiitme 

The hist council of histoiical authenticity is the thud, that of Patna (al)out 
250 B c) Bipawaiii^a, the eailiest clnonicle of Ceylon, leports upon this as 
follows “With the object of destioying infidehty many of the pupils of Buddha, 
sixty thousand sons of Jma, met togethei m council Ovei this assembly pie- 
sided Tissa MogaBiputta (also Moggaliputta, son of Mugalli) Foi the puipose 
of puiifying the faith and f 01 mulatiug the doctiine foi the futuic the president, 
Tibsa, appointed one thousand Aialiats, choosmg the best menibeis of the assembly, 
and held a sjnod The thud council was bi ought to an end aftei a space oi nine 
months in the monastery of ASokaidma, built by King Dliammasoka ” In oider 
that the doctimes of the mastei might be the bettei tiansmitted to the disciples, 
the council fuimulated Im teaching m the canonical books of the tiipitaka (“ three 
baskets ”) This council was also lespousible foi the despatch of niimeious rais- 
sionanes who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon amongst other places, from this 
peiiod begin the monastic annals of the Singhalese winch, at a latei period, weie 
worked into the chronicles In these theie is mention made of the names of some 
of the missionaries who weie then despatched, and the credibility of the chronicles 
has been considerably stiengtliened by the discovery of the tomb of one of those 
mibsioiiaiies ( Madodihima) m North India 

Granted that the council of Patna is historically authentic, the same can by no 
means be said of the two preceding councils It is indeed true that the council 
of Vesfi-li was held two hundied years aftei the death of Buddha, — that is to say, 
less than fifty j ears befoie the conveision of Ceylon, and we may theiefoie sup- 
pose that later tiadition was upion the whole well mfoimed of the events of that 
time But the narratives of Ceylon make it plam that that council was not called 
to formulate the doctinios of Buddhism, but was merely a gathenng of Buddhist 
monks flora a limited area to settle certain points of detail oouceinmg monastic 
morality Individual monks had put questions to the meeting, as foi mstance, 
whethei it were lawful to eat solid food only at midday, or also in the afternoon 
until the sun had cast a shadow two ells in length, whethei it was lawful to keep 
salt in bulYalo horns, whethei it was lawful to sit upon a cliaii covered with a 
plam cloth, etc We can readily iindeistand that such a gathermg of monks may 
have ultimately grown to be cousideied a coimoil, remembermg the Buddhist 
method of emphasising important facts by the multipheation of them Thus, ac- 
coiding to later legends, there was not one Buddha only, but as many as twenty- 
four before him , the Buddha of the present age had not visited Ceylon once, but 
three times, and so on. Thus the canomcal teaching leqiuied not one but several 
formulations, and it was not enough to magnify the synod of Yesfili mto a council , 
it was necessary to presuppose another council held immediately after the death 
of Buddha, that of Edjagaha This eounoil mdeed is mentioned only in appendices 
which were apparently added to the canomcal wiitings at a much later date 

(y) The H%itoiical Fersonahiy of Buddha — As the history of the Buddha 
doctrmo previous to Asoka is thus imcertain, we are justided in askmg what 
amount of historical tiutli is contained in the legends upon the personality of its 
founder The attempt has been made to deny the personal existence of Buddha • 
and this view has been justified by the allegorical meanmg of the chief names in 
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the peisonal hi^toiy of Gotaraa i^uddhodana (p 390) means “The man whose 
food IS pure,” Majft means illusion (Vedanta philosophj^, Kapilavastu means the 
town of Ivapila, the foundei of the Saiikliya philosophy, Siddhaita means “ He who 
has fulfilled Ins task ” Such scepticism is, howevei, far too sweeping In March, 
1895, m the Teiai of Nepal, near the village of Nigliwa in the neighbourliuod of 
Goiakhpur, about ten miles distant fiom the rums of a memoiial mound (stfipa), 
an insciiption of King (Asoka) PiyaJasi (the “Pious,” cf p 406) was discovered 
upon a pillar Tins insciiption states that Asoka in the fifteenth yeai of his leign 
(225 B o) had set up foi the second tune the stiipa of the Konagamana Buddha 
(the mythical piedecessoi of the histoiical Buddha), and in the twenty-iiist year 
of his leign (249 b c) had himself vimted the spot and theie peifoiuied Ins devo- 
tions The Chinese Hinen Tsang (Yen tsung), who visited the shiines of the 
Buddhists about 636 a d, mentions the stiipa and the insciiption on the pillai 
Mureovei, on the 1st of Decembei, 1896, a piUai was examined neai the village of 
Paderia (Lhiiteeu miles fiom Nigliwa) This pillai had also been seen Ip Hinen 
Tsang It lose nine feet above the ground, was covered with insciipLions made by 
pilgiims, while upon the three feet of it below the level of the ground was found 
an insciiption written m veiy ancient chaiacteis in the “Bialuui” (foimeily and 
eiioneoiisly known as the “Mamya ” or “Asoka”) alphabet, dating at least fiom 
the yeai 800 A d The puipoit of the msciiptiou was tliat Piiyadai4ui (Pah, 
Piyadasi) after a leign of twenty years lieie makes liis piayei in person, expressly 
designates the spot a hiitliplace of Buddha, and makes the fact known hy the elec- 
tion of a stone pillar At the same time, he lemits the taxes due from the village 
of Lummini (Pah, Lumbint [p 390] the modem Rumiu-dei), and makes presents 
to the inhabitants Bmall) , William Caxtou Peppd while making excavations in 
January, 1898, on liis property at PipiS,wa, in the Teifti, that is to say, in the imme- 
diate neighhouiliood of Kapilavastu, opened an ancient stOpa and discnveied a 
finely woiked sandstone chest covered by a giant slab, which, togetliei with oLhei 
objects, contained bone fragments in an uin, and boie the following insciiption 
“This resting place for the lemaius of the exalted Buddha is the jiioiis offering of 
the SRlcyas, the hiothei with his sisteis, ohddieu and wives” Theie is no leason 
whatever foi easting doubt upon the authenticity of the msciiption, and theiefuie 
we may considei that this lattei discoveiy (the objects aie now m the niiiseum 
of Calcutta, while the bone fragments weie given to Che king of Siam) included 
the actual remnants of Buddha himself, that is to say, one of the eight parts mto 
which the carefully preserved remnants of the enlightened one were divided, which 
was handed over to the Sftky3.s of Kapilavastu after the death of Buddha and the 
cremation of his corpse (cf E Piscliel, die Echtlieit dei Biiddha-ielitpuen , sup- 
plement to the “ Allgemeiue Zeitung” of Janiiaiy 7, 1902) It is but a few 
years since methodical investigation into the field of Indian epigraphy was begun, 
and leseaiches in this direction will no doubt speedily hung yet moie valuable 
mf 01 matron to hglit 

Eoi the rest of tlie life of Buddha we aie forced to depend upon the internal 
prohabihty of the legendary stories Of these, the mam features aie fai too sim- 
ple and natural to have been evolved by the iiotous imagination of latei times 
Especially is this true of the stones of liis hiith from a noble family, and his edu- 
cation, his early maiiiage, his sjmpatliy with the general sense of the futility of 
life, his retirement from the woild, the penances which he underwent, lus lennncia- 
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lion of Bi ahmanism, aud his death His personality is undoiibteiUy to be coiiLeu ed 
lu stiict acLOl dance with tradition, foi to that peisonahty the new doctime undon Jt- 
edly owed a gieat deal of its success Especially credible is that part oi the legend 
which tells us of his dignibed beaiiug, of his high intellectual endowments, oh bn 
peneLiating glance, the himness of his convictions, his oiatoiical powei, his gentle- 
aesSj kindness, and libeiality, and tlie attiacfciveness of Ins chaiactei When Auauda 
uifoimcd his master of the fact that the Mallei Eo} a was an mtlueuLial man whoso 
conversion would be highly' advantageous to then paity, “ He poured such a How of 
love upon the Mailer that he coidd not but follow the teacher as the calf follows 
the cow ” 

The benevolence of Buddha’s chaiactei moie than anytlimg else diew the 
hearts of mankind towaid him He had, no doubt, a carefully thougbt-out meta- 
physical system of his own, he made many rules to govern the life of his apostles, 
which weie eithei borrowed fiom Biahmau oideis or weie mnovatious of Ins own, 
but it was not to these that he owed his success The great diffeieiice between 
him and the Bialiraaus was the deep warm love which he bore foi lus ueighboins 
In his system luidei its later form, which still coutmiies in Ceylon, we see only 
the lifeless laboius of Ins successors In Buddha Inmself lived aud woiked tire 
ongiuahty of a high and lofty mind, coupled with the benevolent power of puiity 
and waiinth of heart The mfluence of these chaiaoteiistics continued for at least 
a centuiy aftei his death, as is proved by the edicts of Asolca This man was not a 
Buddliist when lie assumed the government of the powerful kmgdom of Magadlia 
(269 13 c ) About 361 he was conveited, though he did not make public profes- 
sion of lus faith before 259 Tlie humanitanamsm of his master tinds a strong echo 
in the deciees dictated by the glowing enthusiasm of his royal couveit Asoka 
gives expiession of his waim love foi the whole of humanity "All men aie to 
me as jiiy'- childien As J wish ray cliildien welfaie aud piospeiity m this and 
the next woild, so I do to men ” Many of his numeious insciiptions on locks 
or pillais aia intended for the mstinctiou of his people upon the nature of line 
loligion “ What is Dhamma t It is to flee fioni the evil and do the good, to be 
loMug, tuie, patient, aud pure in life ” The king foigets none of the essential vir- 
tues, 11101 al purity, tiutli, nobility of heart, kindness in woid aud deed, gootlness to 
all, lespect aud obedience to parents, love to cluldien, tenderness to the weak, 
kindness to all creatures, feveieuce to the priests, the utmost toleiatiou for other 
faiths, liberality in almsgiving, the avoidance of anger, passion, aud cruelty How 
changed is Buddha’s teaching m the dead conventionalism of its modem form ' 

One of Asoka’a edicts, perhaps the last, gives us some mdication of the date 
when Biidcllia’s doctimes flisL became steieotj^ped This is the inscription of Baufit 
or Bhabia discoveied in 1840 and assigned by Edmund Haidy to the year 249 B c 
Here the later tGachuig fiist makes itself heard, and in this inscnption only occur 
the later expiesaums couceinmg Buddha, his doctrine and the community of his 
believeis, together with the phrase, “Eveiythiug that has been said by the exalted 
Buddha is well said” Heie alone is there any leferencc to the articles of a legal 
code Aceoidmg to E S Copleston, the decree of Bhabia was issued aftoi the 
Council of Patna, by which it was influenced, and in this council Buddhist teach- 
ing was definitely formulated The theory is fuiLhei supported by the despatch of 
many missionaries shoitly aftei the conclusion of the council A piobable cause 
of this step was the refoxmulation of the doctrme Thanks to this mission and 
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especially to that of Mahmda, the son of Asoka himself (p 501) to CeTon, where 
the doctrine has lemamed unchanged in all essentials, latei Buddhism and its 
histoiy aie faiily plain to us 

(8) Buddhism in the Peiiod riper AsoLa — Buddhism after Asoka, like the 
doctrines of the Brahmans, is founded upon a metaphysical basis The funda- 
mental pimciple of eveiy Buddhist doctiine is Bodhi (Budh = knowledge) The 
connotation, howevei, of this teim is in no waj profound oi conipiehensive Tlie 
Buddhist, unlike the Biahman, philosophy does not seek to piobe the leasou of all 
existence, but while lecognisuig that all life is suffeiing and that eveij act of suf- 
fering involves fiesh suheimg, it confines itself to the discovery of lelease fioni 
suffeiuig The fundamental pessiinifeiu thus chaiacteiistic of Biidillnsm is the 
natuial pioduct of the age The doctiine, howciei, is content with the fact of 
suffeimg as it is It does not seek to advance to the conception of a supieine being, 
01 even to the thought of an oiigiual world soul in a state of passivity It does not 
seek to explain sutfeiing as did the Biahmans by supposing a descent on tlie pait 
of the supieme being to the lowei levels of action Questions of this kind aie 
beyond the spheie of that Icnowledgo which it desiies Hence thcie is foi Bud- 
dliism no supieme divinity Gods certainly exist, but fur fiom being aide to help 
men, they siiffei as men suffei Thus foi Buddha there aie no thanks to be paid 
to God, no pia-^eis oi reipiests, and consequently no niediatoi between God and 
man, no piiest, no saoiifice, no woislup The fact of a divine existence has been 
banished fiom the philosophy of this lehgion The pioblem of life none the less 
lemaius to its adlieieuts 'What is the individual life ? What is the piocess of its 
continuance by i eincai nation ? How can the sidfeung of life come to an eud^ 

At tins point Buddhist philosophy diveiges fioiu the Biahman system, which 
posited an actual existence foi the individual soul Accoidmg to Buddhism, theie 
13 no bemg which passes into anothei upon death Personal existence is hi ought 
about by the coujiuictuie of a number of diffeieut elements which in themselves and 
aepaiatelj have no peisonahty or soul. These five elements of life aie mattei, 
feeling, imagination, will, and consciousness The union of these i.s life, the divi- 
sion of them death Upon death, one thing alone suivives, the moial consequence, 
the final account of the good and the bad that has been done duiing life, the 
Kamma, an element of impulse diiviug the othei elements to leiinvte aftei death 
and form another life Bike the beam of the scales, accoidmg to the uatiiie of the 
final reckoning, the reunited elements use or fall, to the formation of higliei or 
lower hemgs Thus not to he boiu again implies the extmction of that yeaimng fui 
existence The Kamma being the consequence of actions peifouned in life, it can 
only be destroyed if during life man avoids aU temptation to action, that is, 
renounces all desiie 

At this pomt knowledge comes by hei own , he only who has this perfect in- 
sight into the true connection of life and suHermg can leach this height , igno- 
rance at the other end of the scale leads to continued action, to remcai nation and 
fmthei suffering Thus the most important pomt is, according to the Buddhist 
foimiila, the knowledge of the “four sacied truths” These embiace aU that 
Buddlia meant by knowledge They aie most concisely stated in the seimou of 
Benares (p 391)- “This, ye monks, is the sacied truth of suffeimg, bnth is 
siiffenpg, age is suffefmg, sickness is suffering, death is snffeimg, to be pmed to 
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oue thou dost not lo\e is suffeimg, to he divided fioiu thy love is sufteimg, to f.nl 
of thy desiie is sufteimg, in shoit, the fivefold bonds that unite us to eaiLli (those 
of the five elements) aie suffeimg This, ye monks, is the sacied tiuth upon the 
origm of suffeimg, it is a yearning (foi existence) winch leads fiora new huth to 
new huth, which finds its desue m diffeient diiections, the desiie fui pleasuie, 
the desire foi existence, the desire for power This, 3’e monks, is the sacied tiuth 
concerumg the lelease fiom suffeimg, this desue must be cxtiipated by the eiitue 
destiuctiou of inclination, which must he avoided, put away, left behind, and diiveu 
out This, 3 e monks, is the sacied truth conceiiiing the way to release fioin suttci- 
mg , it is this sacred eightfold path of light belief, light resolve, right speech, right 
action, light life, light desue, right thought, aud right self-absoiptiou ” 

He who seeks relief in “Enlightenment” must first of aU he convmoed of tlie 
tiuth about suffeimg, aud must ahhoi all temporal attractions Typical for him 
must be the hoiioi which seized Buddha upon Ins flight fiom the world at the 
appeaiance of the old and broken man, of the man with a deadl3 disease, and of 
the putref3mg corpse (p 390 ) This feeling the Buddlust must caiefully cheiisb 
He must cultivate the habit of mtiospectiou by contemplation of the tliiit} -two 
elements m the human body which aioiise disgust, and by meditation on death 
aud conuption, for by these means only will he be brought to that frame of mind 
for which temporal affairs have no attraction He alone who letues fiom the world 
— that is to say, the monk — can become a peifeot Buddhist 

(e) Buddlmt Momatmmn ■ — Buddhist monasticism is m immediate oouuee- 
tiou with the Biahman monastic S3'stera , as in the latter case a hand of learners 
gatheis round a famous hermit, so also m the foiinei The 3'ellow gaiment, the 
shaven head, the alms pot are boiiowiugs fiom an eailiei period, as also aie the 
da3"s of stuct retiiement dining the phases of the moon, togethei witJi the solemn 
penances (Uposadha) and the cessation fiom activit5’' diiiiug the three muiiLlis of 
the lauiy season Howevei fiom the vciy fust the oigamsation of the oidei was 
as weak and loosely connected as that of Biahman monastici&m Heie, too, the 
mastei left his pupiLs to then own lesoiuces, a piocess which might piove suc- 
cessful provided that some deai mind or powerful intellect coidd he found to 
command iiniveisal lespect This, howeiei, was by no means mvariably the case, 
and the looseness withnvluoh the oidei was organised lesulted not only in 
schism, the chronic weakness of Buddhism, but also 111 its ultimate defeat upon 
the levival of Indian Biabmamsm 

A necessary inelimmaiy to the constitution of a monastic order was the exist- 
ence of non-monastic fi lends of the Buddhist teaching — the Hpasakas Any form 
of human activity was in some way a contiadiction of the command to leave the 
Kamma in complete passivity The laity could thus never become Buddhists in 
the full sense of the term, and belonged only to the second class of the oidei , the 
coiumunit3f piopeily so called consisted only of mendicant monks who depended 
for a living upon the benevolence of others, and who oOusideied then name of 
beggar, oi Bbiksbu (Pa.h, Bliikkhu), as a laudatory title In the course of time 
ceitain rules of conduct weie foimulated foi this class and sLereot3’'j)ed accoidiug 
to the usual Buddlust ineLliod , they me chaiacLeiised h3" a spmt wholly alien to 
tlie stiong humanitaiiauism wlueli penmdes the teaching of Buddha himself Ten 
chief commands were bmding upou the monk, it was unlawful to kill any livmg 
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tbmg (“ eitliei woim or ant”), nothing should he taken except what was given 
(“ not even a blade of giass ”) , falsehood was foibidden and the use of intoxicating 
liquois , family ties weie to he lenoiincecl (‘'a hateful thmg”) , food was not to 
be taken at the wiong time oi at night, wieaths oi scents were not to be used, 
and the monk was to sleep upon a mat spiead upon the giound, daucmg, music, 
singing 01 theatiical peifoimances wcie to be avoided, and gold and silvei were not 
to be used 

The Older was open to any who desiied to enter it (disqualih cations were in- 
fections diseases, such as leprosy, etc , slaveiy, official posts, the lack of parental 
consent, etc) The would-he monk must he more than twelve jeais old, was 
obliged to pass a novitiate and leceive full mstniction upon the docLiine and 
morality under a monk m full orders, ordination, Upasampada, could not be un- 
dergone before the twentieth year The discipline imposed upon the monk the 
“Middle way,” as Buddha had already taught m the sermon of Benares (p 391) , 
that is to say, his life was not to be a course of moitihcation, hut eveiytliing was 
to be excluded which passed the satisfaction of the simplest needs, oi could in any 
way lead to strengthen the ties bindmg the monk to the world The habitation 
was not to be placed too near villages or towns, the noise of which might distiub 
contemplation, though at the same time it was to be near enough to enable the 
mendicants to gam what they leqiiuecl It was but laiely that a monk dwelt alone 
111 a " Pansala , " m most cases several monks lived togethei During the flouiish- 
ing period of the order great monasteries often shelteied a considerable nuinbei of 
Bhikkhus within then walls The clothing (the upper gaiment of yellow) was to 
be entirely simple, and food was to be received in the alms dish from those who 
were benevolent enough to give to the beggar The fust halt of the day was to be 
occupied in the task of mendicancy, and for the lest of the time the monk was to 
devote himself to introspection and pious exeioises Twice duimg the month, at 
the full and the new moon, the monks livmg within any one distiict collected foi 
then solemn confession , the articles of confession (Patimokkha) weie then read 
aloud, and an opportunity was thus given to mdividuals to confess then tians- 
giessions of Buddlia’s commands, m these assemblies new monks weie oidained 
and busmess questions discussed Dming the three months of the lainy season 
(warsha , PMi, wassa) the monk was not to wandei about, hut to lemam quietly in 
one place, either in his monastery oi witli some piospeioufe patiou 

Gautama consented with much unwillingness to the foundation of a female 
Older (p 392), consideimg that it mvolved gieat dangeis to his doctime The 
supeivision of the mins and the ordinances bmding upon them were much stricter 
than in the case of the monks who exercised a certain aiithoiity over the nuns 
The insciiptions of Asoka make mention of many nuns, and under his govern- 
ment the female oidei was transferred to Ceylon by his daughter Samghamittfi 
Howevei, it attained to no great impoitanee, either m Ceylon oi m India Accord- 
ing to the Singhalese cluonicles, it seems to have entirely disappeaied fiom the 
island as early as the end of the fiist millennium A d 

(C) JBuddhism in its Impoitanee to Indian Civilisation — An attempt to esti- 
mate accurately the importance of Buddhism with refeience to Indian civilization 
must begin by answeiing these two questions, Has tins doctiine satisfied the reli- 
gious requnemeuts of tbe people? What has been the influence of its moral 
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teaclimg 2 The Buddliist doctrine of libeiation could biing complete satisfaction 
only to a few dominant minds It is a doctiine of cold and unsympathetic natuie, 
inasmuch as it offeis no lecoiupeiise for the mfinite suffeimg of which tlie true 
Buddhist must feel the sway It olfeis no supieme bemg which can sympatlnse 
with and relieve the miseiies of human existence, it can piomise no state of 
lieatitiide wlieie man will be lecompensed for his suffeimgs ujion eaith, it can 
piomise only meie annihilation and nonentity The doctime was of too ab&tiact a 
chaiacter to satisfy the gieat mass of the people who desire gods made in the 
image of man and yearn foi some supieme object of adoration which is at least 
compiehensible to mankind 

The immediate consequence of these desires was the transformation and elabo- 
latiuu of the legend concerning Buddha’s life It was not enough tn attiibute to 
Buddha’s supieme wisdom, almighty powei, and thousands of miiacles , his peisou- 
ahty was also multiplied (see pp 187, 384; When the tiue doctimes have fallen 
mto decay and mankind has become evil, theie appeals at long inteivals a new 
Buddha to lesume the teaohmg of the same doctimes of salvation The Buddha 
Siddlifiitha (PAli, Siddhattha) is said to have beeu pieceded by as many as tweuty- 
foui Buddhas, the last of which was Kasy^pa, and five thousand yeais after the 
passing of Buddha into Niivaiu a new Buddha, Maitieya, will aiise Of these 
peisonalities legends iimumeiable exist, the woislnppei demands to see them in 
conciete foim, and hence eveiy Buddhist temple and palace is adorned with then 
likenesses and poitiails, and especially with lepiodiictions of Gautama (see the 
plates "Early Indian Sculptuie” and "Buddha and his Pupils,” p 330 and 
p 519) This desiie fm some tangible object of veneiatiou appeared immediately 
upon the death of the master A geneial demand arose Ini some sacied lelic of 
the deceased, and his earthly remains were collected from tlie ashes of the fiineial 
pyie and divided , in couise of time the demand foi lelics mcieased m piopoition 
to the distiibution of the doctmie, and iii every coiuitiy of Buddhist faith there 
arose many thousands of sliimes containing lelics, stupas, oi Dtlgobas (see the plate, 
p 501) the goal of niiUions of pious pilgimis 

These relics weie, howevei, jiuiely symbolical Buddha himself had entered 
the Niivana, mto nothingness, the people, howevei, demanded In mg gods and 
Buddha himself had not denied the existence of these The people as a whole 
weie nut so peiietiatecl rtfith the sense of the great suffeimg of existence, as were 
the philosophical monks, although they suffered more than these from the petty 
cares ot life and their daily occiurences Them old gods were called in to help m 
this department The Buddhist mechanically repeats his foimiila of lefuge , but 
in piaotice that refuge is made with the Aryan, Biahinau, and Diavidian gods, in- 
cluding the sacred figliee and the Haga snake, the sun and the stars, the evd 
demons of the Diavidian faith and the bnght foims of Vishnu or l^iva All of 
these deities, together with Gautama, find a place m the bioad creed of the Bud- 
dhist devotee, and dmmg a solemn pioeession their grotesque images aie carried 
side by side with the bene\olent features of the Enlightened In leality ihe 
earthly fate of the Buddhmt is still guided by those old gods whom the master 
thouglit to pc't aside as of secoudaiy impoitance They me no doubt mere me- 
chanical additions to the Buddhist faith m the southern districts of Buddhism, as 
fm instance iii Southern India about the yeai 1000 a i) and in Oejlon, Burmah, 
and Siam at the present daj (see the plates, pji 501 and 619) , on the other hand 
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m northein Buddhism (Tibet, Mongolia, etc ) the doetime with which thej have 
been incoipoiated has been so entiiely tiansfoimed by then influence that the 
oiigmal system of Gautama is scaicely lecognisable 

The ethical teaclimg of Buddhism is not based upon divine autlioiity but upon 
individual egoism , moial duties or viiLiies as such aie nou-existent, iitditaiianism 
being the guiding principle Tina piiuciple indeed inspnes the commands lespect- 
lug personal behavioui, self-iestiaint, the government ol the senses, self-sulbcieney, 
vigilduco Indeed eveiy command c\plaiiimg a man’s duty to his neiglihoui, such 
as the exaggerated caie against the taking even of animal life, the exlioitations to 
sympathy, kindness, and beuevoleuee, etc , spimg not fioiii tliegiouiid of the heart, 
hut fiom the puiely selfish desiie to ad\ance by then fulfilment towaid the ulti- 
mate goal of hbeiation The moial teaching of Buddha, as legaids the niannei m 
which it makes kindness and love binding upon all men, is high above the ethical 
System of the Biahmans and far below the pniiLy and nohihty of Oliiistiamt} 
Especially IS it lacking m moral foice How indeed could a leligion pi ovule a 
stiong and eneigetio ethical system when its chief duties consisted ui the entire 
avoidance of action and its highest aim in total extinction (Niivftna) The indo- 
lence of the system has been stamped upon the whole Buddhist woild , stiicken 
with fear at the thought of suffeung, its stiength lies lather m enduinuce and 
passivity than in action In a people eneivated by such beliefs it is impossible to 
expect any poweiful bond of union, any feeling foi the gieatuess of lace oi state, 
any sense of patriotism We do not foiget what the pimccs did for their people, 
but at the same time this could only he a diop in the ocean, they caied for the 
pcor and the sick, planted fiuit tiees on the roads, constiucted gieat woiks of irri- 
gation, weie libeial, especially towaid the monastic ordeis But this veij lilier- 
ality was a cause of fuithei weakness , the best and the richest districts fell into 
the hands of the oideis, and many strong arms weie thereby condemned to inac- 
tivity Meanwhile the people became impoverished, and boie then sad existence 
with resignation or indifference 

The caste system (p 374) Buddha no more attempted to set aside than the 
gods, mills view both of these weie necessaiy institutions as existmg fiom the 
cieation of the woild The gieat diffeience between his teaching and that of 
the Biahmans consists in the fact that he meant his piec^pts of luimamtariauism 
to be binding upon all tlie castes His followeis were to be kuid and benevolent 
even to the low-boin l^fidra, and weie not foi bidden even to accejit food from this 
caste At the same time a caste feehng was deeply looted in Buddha and the 
whole of his older, though we often heai of the leception of distinguished mem- 
heis of the higher and the highest castes by the master duimg his lifetime, in- 
stances of such treatment of the Sfldra Buddhists do not occiii Even at the 
piesent day the coEective Buddhist sects of Ceylon are recruited solely fiom the 
highest castes 

Buddhism is also open to the fiiithei reproach of having done nothing to raise 
the social position of the woman. The founder showed the greatest leluctance, 
and was induced only by a strong pressure from without to kdmit the woman 
witlun his community, and even then she was not placed uponnn equality with the 
man Generally speaking, the only consolation he had to give to the woman in hei 
subordinate position was that she must hear her buiden because it was appomted 
by the order of thmgs in the same way as the burden of a Sfldra oi of a wuim 
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Seveie but tiue is Bishop Coplestou’s cnticism of Buddhism, — that it lowers 
mankind by the very asseition of man’s supremacj’ 

(j)) Jaimsm — Buddhism, though the most successful, was uot the only leli- 
gioua system which lose duiing that period of intellectual movement Contempo- 
laiy with Gautama was that peisonality to whom the now existing sect of the 
Jams lefers the oiigm of its leligion, liis name was Nfttaputta (Sanscrit, Jnatri- 
putia) though he was known hy his adheients as Mahftviia Waidhamana oi the 
revered Jma (woild coinpieioij lie too had his origin in that ceutie of mtellec- 
tual movement on the lowei Ganges, and his life and teaching aie marked by many 
points of resemblance to his more important contemporary Like Buddha he was 
the son (boin 599 b c ) of a distinguished Kshatiiya, hy name SiddhSita, who was 
apparently goi-einov of the outlying town of Kandapuia of Vesah (p 393) where 
the feudal aristocracy was as predominant as among the 6ftkya On his mother’s 
side he was related to Kmg Bimbisara of Magadha (p 391) and like Gautama he 
found m this kiug a pation of his docLime, indeed these two religious systems 
owe their prosperity pnmaiily to the existence of that great kingdom and its lulei 
Until Ills twenty-eighth jeai Nfttaputta lived with his parents, then, liowevei, 
like Gautama, he joined the Biahmau ascetics and lived for twelve years under 
their rules, surpassing all hut one of these m the severest penances as a naked 
ascetic (gymnosophist) Thus he airived at supreme knowledge oi Kewala and so 
acquiied for Ins soul fieedom from its earthly trammels The last thuty yeais of 
Ills life (until 527) weie devoted to the dissemination of his teaching and to the 
organisation of the community he founded 

His honorary title of J ma has been taken by the sect which he founded, the 
Jams lliey believe in a gieat number of piopliets of then faith auterioi to NSta- 
putta, and pay special reveience to the last of these, Pdr^va, or Pdr^vanatha 
Heiem they aie coiiect, in so fai as this latter pemonality is moio than mythical 
He was indeed the royal founder of Jaimsm (776?), while Ins successor, Mahaviia, 
was youngei hy many generations, and can only be considered as a reformer As 
eaily as the time of Gautama, the leligious coufiaternity founded by ParSva, and 
known as the Nigantha (Sanscrit, Nigrantha), was a formally established sect, and, 
accoidmg to the Buddlnst chronicles, threw numeious difficulties m the way of the 
iismg Buddhism The numerous pomts of coirespondeuce between Buddhism and 
aimsm are sulhoiently explamed hy the fact that both systems origmated m 
Biahmau teaohmg and practice The foimation of the Jain canon dates fiom the 
Mtn centuy A n dining which period the “holy" scriptures Were established at 
wie council of Valabhi, under the piesidency of Devarddhiganm But A. F E 
Hoemie puts this council as eaily as 154, and according to Hermann Jacobi the 
witinp from which the canon has been formed are as eaily as the first and ner- 
haps the second or tlnvd centniTes B o 

The Jams, like tlie Buddliists, accept the Biahman theory of the misery of 
existence and the necessity for libeiation Wheie, howe\ei, the Buddhist philoso- 
phy diveiges from the Biahman, they follow the oldei cieed Accoidmg to their 
^71^1.® 1 belf-coiitamed existence, durmg lile it is fettered 

^ elements of the mateiial body, which it leaves upon death The soul , 

m then enclosed m n form of ethereal lightness until the Karma (Kamma p 397') 
the ethical rc jltant of the actions performed m life, obliges it to become lemcar: ~ 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PICTURE OVERLEAP 

Abu js ri lofty mounUin about 6000 feet high, iii Huohi, one of the twenty States of the 
R.yput.iiiii cLatact in Noith West India, lying on the iioith west boidei of the Aiavali chain, 
well known foi its niineial wealth Hei e, togethei mth the sununei quaiters of the Biitish 
(lo\ ei nment agent, aiu situated five temples, foimiiig one of the most sacred spots s isitod by the 
Jain pilgiimagea Two of these, built in svhito inuible and elected m 1031 and 1200 
icspoctuely, aic i.uiked among the most beautiful examples of Indian aichitcctuial skill 
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nate and to resume the burden of suffeimg BudJliist philosophy culminates in 
the release from thrs necessity of lemcaination, — that is to say, m nonentity, 
wheieas the Jams assumed the existence of an elaboiale system of highei and 
highest beings which claim veneration horn mankind In the difleient legions 
occupied by these divine personalities, tlie Jina, oi aU-couqueiois, take the highest 
place They alone, released fiom death and fiom new biith, live in eternal and 
^bsolute purity They are the souls, fieed fiom all earthly trammels, of the gieat 
piophets, who aie fai moie nunieious m this religion than iii Buddhism Time is 
divided mto three parts, — piesent, past, and futuie, arid in each of these divisions 
twenty-four Jiuas appear at long mteiv.ds to bimg knowledge to the world of those 
lofty tiutlis leadmg to salvation The twentj-thiid Jina of the piesent eaithly 
period was PSiSvanfltha, and the twenty-fouith, Mahavira All of these, liy precept 
‘and example, have shown to the woild the path to libeiation, which consists in 
' purity of faith, m tiue msiglit, and in viitiie nndefiled 

' True faith consists m belief m the Jina and m the whole system of higliei 
^ beings , true insight is provided by the philosophical system of the Jams Accoid- 
' mg to this system, both the woild and the soul have an eternal objective existence 
The misfoitune of the soul consists ui its connection with the body, and when its 
desire foi action is extinguished it becomes fiee The piecepts of pine virtue com- 
cide almost entirely with those of the Buddhist teachmg The h\e fimdamenial 
piecepts of the Jam monks aie the same as the fiist four of the Bi airmans, and iim 
as follows Thou shall not kill any living being , thou shall not lie , thou riialt 
not take what has not been given to thee , thou slialt lefiain fiom inteicouise with 
worldly relations The fifth piecept mcludes witlim itself the lemammg piecepts 
of the Buddhist monks thou shalt i enounce all eaithly possessions, and cliiefly 
shalt call nothmg tlime own While msislmg upon the imjioitance of these com- 
mandments, the Jam teachmg also recognises the value of asceticism in its seveiesL 
form as an aid to liheiation About the year 80 A d this pomt led to the schism 
between the two main sects of this lebgion, which, howevei, agiee upon funda- 
mental pimciples, — the Digambaia, “those who are clothed with the lault of 
heaven” (that is, the naked), and the J^vetitmhaia, “those clothed in white” 
Centies and objects of woislup are numerous, as might be expected fiom the 
high importance attached to the divine hemgs All Jam Jiemples aie placed by 
prefeience upon loftj mountains, such as Moimt Aim (see the plate, "The Inteiior 
of a Jam Temple at Mount Abiii in llajputana ”), Mount Girnar m Gujeiab, etc 
These buildmgs aie adorned with rich decoiation, and with a wealth of designs 
lepresenimg the different Jmas with then tokens (the ox, the ape, the fish, etc ) 
This leligiou is in existence at the piesent day, and has enjojed great prosperity 
at diffeient periods, as, for instance, duimg the fifth century A t) m the Deccan, 
the sixth centiiiy m Gujerat, etc Aecoidmg to the last census (that of 1891), 
1,417,000 Jains are found in India, nearly half per cent (0 49) of the whole popu- 
lation. They are also lepresented in places where a large numhei of Hmdoos 
have immigrated, as in East Afnca. Eveiywlieie they enjoy the leputation of 
honouiable and capable men In the larger towns of Noithein India and also m 
the Deccan their reliability and commercial mdnstiy has enabled them to acquire 
Ni^iospei’ity and often great wealth Their benevolence often borders on the ludi- 

1 Temple, named Yimaltt Sah, erected in 1032, mcoidiiig to FergnsBon 
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crous We lefei to many o£ Llie hospitals foi auimals which tlie;y haie toiiuded, 
in then custom of weaimg a lespiiatoi and oaiijing a small hiooin to avoid kiUiiig 
even insects by invohmLaiil} swallowing oi ciusliiug them 

(e) The Pcoiocl fioin the Expedition of Ale tccndci the Gicat to the Enhance of 
Mohammedanism — Ihom the eaihest times the mexhaus tilde iiakiial iiolies of 
the gieat plains of the Ganges liave been a souice of prospexity and of misfoituue . 
to India In eieiy age this distiict has pioved a stiong attiaction to foreign 
peoples The gieat Aiyaii immigiation was the hist movement of the kind or 
which we heal, hut hy no means tlie last Ktesias, Aiiian, and otheis relate, 
legends which speak of the invasion of A&sjiian iiileis, of Niuiis and Semiiamis ,! 
and though these may he piiiiely mythical hgiiies, yet those legends undoubtedly, 
le&t upon some liistoiical foundation Diodoius quotes the name of an Indian' 
king (11 10), Stabiohates (the loid of diaught animals) It is tiue that this name ^ 
appeals lathei Iiamaii than Indian Ilowevei, upon Assyiian monuments (for 
example, the obelisk of Salmanassai II belonging to the year 842 b c ) aie repie- 
sentations of the Indian elephant and the rhmoceios which were led before the 
\icLoiious king, together with his prisoners At a latei period the Peisian Cyrus 
is said to have undeitakeii a finitless campaign to India, and upon his defeat to 
have letiied to the same deseit of Gediosia (see Vol III, p 137) through which 
Alexander letieated with his Macedonians Theie is no doubt that Daiius Hjs- 
iaspes subdued the laces noith of the Cabul liiver and west of the Indus, and 
explored the coinse of this latter stream (about 510 bo) Those tribes foimed a 
special satiapy ot Persia (see Vol III, p 143), and then contingents aie said by 
Heiodotiis to have fought undei Xerxes agamst the Greeks 

(a) AlcuindcTs Expedition against India — The Indian expedition of Alex- 
andei the Gieat (see Vol IV, p 126) is the earliest estabhshed chionological fact 
in the histoiy of India In the year 327 B c he staited from Sogdiana and Bactria 
with about one hundred thousand wairiors Advancing along the Cabul Elver he 
was repeatedly obliged to wage desperate conflicts with the bold mountain laces 
and to desLioj many of then fortified posts, but he aiiived m the spring of the 
following jear at the Indus fiontiei of the rich district of Five Eivei Land 

The peoples theie settled had changed but little since the time when their 
bioiheis had maiched eastward into the Ganges district, had theie founded States 
(p 371), and had struggled with the rising powei of Brahmamsm, with which they 
had eventually compromised (p 373) At that time the population was divided 
into a nuinbci of smaller tubes, the wairioi caste holding the predominant posi- 
tion Here Alexander met with a wholly unexpected resistance Plutaich says 
of them that the hiavest and most waihke of the Indians were the “mercenaries, 
who in ai died from one town to another defending each position to the last, and 
inflicting gi eat loss upon Alexander ” So mtense was the animosity of the con- 
queioi to this caste that, aftei promising unmolested retirement to the Kshatnya 
defendeis of a town, he laid m ambush fpi them and destroyed them during 
then retieat And “no less was the vexation caused him hy the Indian phUoso- 
pheis, who leviled the knigs who ]omed him and stmed up the free populattons ,/ 
for this cause he hanged many of them’* / 

Though the old bravery lemamed, the old tribal feuds had by no means died 
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out, and Alexander was greatly helped b-\ the stiamecl relations subsisting be- 
tween the G-andlifiia and then eastern neigh boms, the Puiu, the most impoitant 
race m Five Eivei Land The Gandhaia king 'J’axiles (also known as Oniphis 
01 MOphis) ]omed with othei chiefs in doing homage to the invadei, and snp- 
poited Alexander’s army with his own troops In the spring of 52G the Gieeks 
ciossed the Indus near the modem Attok (accoidmg to Fi Pincott, at Amb), and 
after leceiving the homage of the people of Taxila (Den Shaiiaii, neai Laboie, 
Sansciit, Takshaiila, that is, the look of the Takshas, a ScUhiaii tube), maiclied 
against the Piiiii pimce Poms This moiiaioh awaited tne Greek advance on the 
eastern bank of the Hydaspes (Jilam, p 364) The Ksbatipa fought witli the 
coinage of despair, and the gieatei poition of the Piiin uaiiiois were left upon 
the held of battle The aged and heroic prince upon his war elepliant oiilp re- 
treated when he found his aimy destiojed, his two sons slam, and himself seri- 
ously woimded Not only did the Macedonians lea\e him his kingdom, but tliey 
added to it a number of conrpieied districts After a rest of thirty days Alexander 
advanced upon a fiesh campaign , he had leceiied reliable mfoiniatiou conceiumg 
the peoples of the fruitful Ganges district, then populous towns and splendid 
capitals Howevei, his amiy deserted him at Hyphasis (Bias) in the year 325, 
and the wnild conqueioi had come to the end of Ins victouous caieei In boats 
and rafts he sailed down stream to the mouth of the Indus, and tlieie divided his 
aimy mto two paits One of these letuiiied to Peisia by sea iiiidei Neaichus, 
while he himself was foiced to letreat thiough tlie wateiless desoit of Gediosia 
undei a burning August sun, and saved but a few leiniuints of the other half 
Shortly aftenvaid Alexaudei succumbed to his fatigues, his excesses, and the etlects 
of the climate, in the snmmei of 323 

(/S) The IC^ngdom of Magcidha , Ohandtagugjta and Awka — Alexander’s 
Indian campaign had been of short diuatiou, hut the iiiesistible natnie of his 
onset was only equalled by the iiiipoi Lance of its conserpieuces to the couiitiy , 
from the vaiious tubes who had lesisted the foieigneis was foinied the iioy^eifiil 
Magadlia kmgdom Among those who bad been biouglit ovei to Alexaiidei’s 
side by the hope of personal advantage was an adveiiUiiei known as Chaiidiagnpta 
(the Sandiucottiis of the Gieeks) A 6iidia by huth (from his mother Miii6, 
a low caste woman, the loyal family which succeeded tRe Nanda was kuoivn 
as the Mauiya dynasty), his position upon the lower Ganges had become unten- 
able foi liim by leason of his mtiigiies The confusion caused by the adiance 
of Alexander into Five Rivei Land seemed to him a favouiable occasion for the 
lealisatiou of his ambitions, and he contiived to maintam connection with both of 
the two parties After the leti eat and death of Alexander dissensions broke out 
among the Greek party lemaimug in the conntiy , Poms was nuudeied by a Gieek 
leader, Eudemns, and the Diadochi began a senes of bloody qiuuiels ovei the 
division of the empire Chaiidiagupta then pilaced himself at the head of the 
Indian movement, secured the piedommance of the Punjab in 316 b c, and in 
the following year gamed possession of the Magadlia kingdom, which, uudei his 
rule (f 296 bo), extended from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges Seleueus I Nicator touud Magadha so powerful m 303 that he considered 
it more prudent to secure the alliance of his eastern neighboiii by giving him his 
(laughter m marriage and lenouncmg his claim to Easlein Gedrosia, Aiaohosin, and 
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Paiopainisus The excellent teims upon which these two princes lived is evidenced 
by their mutual despatch o£ ambassadors to the coiiits of Babylon and Pfttahpntia 
(see Vol IV, p 147) 

The fust detailed desciiption composed by an eje-witness of India and its 
people IS that foi which we have to thank the G-ieek lepiesentative MegasLlienes 
Only a few fiagments lemain to us of his woik entitled “Iiidica,” but even fium 
those we may leain many impoitant details of the conditions oi life in the 
Magacllia kingdom Eiom a G-ieek point of view the desciiption is highly pie- 
possessmg Megasthenes piaises the population for then honesty, iipnghtness, 
stieugth, modeiation, and peaceful mclmations, though they aie ready to lepcl 
invadeis by force of aims The piospeiity of the State lested iipou agiieultiiie , 
this occupation was eoiibideicd so sacied that it was not to be inteiiupted even in 
time of wai, and the faimei could peacefully till liis land while bloody battles 
were pioceedmg in the immediate neighboiiihood The kingdom was defended by 
a uiimeious weU-oiganised and highly tiaiued wairioi class, — one of the seven 
classes (castes) ot the people, between which so shaip a line of demai cation ex- 
isted that they could not even eat together The land was common piopeiLy, and 
one-foui'th of the pioduce was paid ovei to the State to meet government ex- 
penses The Buddhist ascetics (Siamans) weie theu consideied a subdivision of 
the Biahraans 

The giandsou of Chaudi agiipta, the sou and successor of BindusSia, Asoka 
(Sausoiit, A4oka, 269 to 232 b c), was the most poweiful lulei of ancient India, 
his I'.ingdom extended ovei the gieatei halt of the peninsula, and his inhiieuce far 
beyond tliese limits Aftei thousands of yeais no king has leceived such deep 
veueiatiou as this Magadha iidei, whose name even to-day is deeply honoiiied 
fiom the slioies of the Black Sea to the fuithest islands of Eastern Asia, and fiom 
the , slides of the polai ice to the equator It is not to the gieatness of his politi- 
cal power that he owes his fame, hut to the gospel of human love, which he sub- 
stituted for the teaching of Gautama (see above, p 394) 

The Magacllia kmgdom, with its capital of Pataliputra (Patna), founded by 
Cliaudragupta m the yeai Slj B o, was not destined to exist foi long, its most 
bidhant peiiod is the leigu of Asoka, the giaiidson of its founder, iindei whom 
it extended from Afghanistan to the distiict of the modern Mysore, and fiom 
Kathiawad to Oiissa {see the map, p 430 ; cf also p 500) Less than a cen- 
tury after the accession of the gieat king, and one hundred and thuty-seven 
years after the founding of the Mauiya dynasty, the last iid0i,the tenth of the 
dynasty, was overthiown by his general, Biiliadiatha The succeeding dynasty of 
the Shunga lasted only one hunched and twelve years (178 to 66 B c ) , the king- 
dom of the Kanwa, who succeeded, giadually diminished as the Scythians mcreased 
m importance 

(7) The Scytlaaii Tibetan Kiiu/dom in NortJiwest India — The natural condi- 
tions of the Asiatic IIigliLiiids impose a nomadic life upon the inhabitants (cf 
above, Cha])tei II) Mougolinii, Tiuko-Taitai,aud Scythian peoples were continually 
struggling foi the possession of the glass steppes and pastuie lands aftei the immi- 
gration of the Arj ans Eace collided witli ince, and, like a wave driven before 
the stormy blast, confusion leached the iilteimost limits of the countiy An 
unusually stiong upheaval of this nature had distmbed these nomadic tribes m the 
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second centiiiy b c The Mongolian tribe of the Tilling nii, living east of the Oxus 
distiict in the steppes between Khiva and Khotan, had attacked the Tibetan Yue 
tslu (p 140), who aie, no doubt, to be identihed with the Scythian Issedones 
(p 146) upon then western fiontiei This tube they had defeated and foiced 
to emigiate The conquered nation then advanced upon the Gueco-Baotiian ]iing- 
dom, founded about 250 b c by Diodotiis (Vol IV, p 159), a kingdom which had 
now advanced beyond the Indus to the Punjab Pefore the onslaught of these 
invaders the piedomuiance of the Gieeks in Bactiia piopei came to an end shoitly 
aftei the jeai 140 n c A Bej tliian offshoot, the Sakce (see above, p 135), iindei 
the leadership of the kings Manes (100 b c) and Azes (70 bo), tinned towaid 
the Indus, and following the course of tins iivei southward to Sindh ultimately 
ariived at Gujeiat Aiiothei tube, the Kusliaiia (Kudians), followed the Cabul 
Elver into the Punjab under the piince Kozulo (Kujula) Kadpliises Here they 
destroyed the last lemnaiits of the Gieek supremacy’ (Heimmus) in the year 25 b c , 
and the following king, Huemo Kadpliises, extended his powei ovei the laigei pait 
of Noithwest India (p 144) 

The most iinpoitant lulei of this dynasty was the next king, Kanishka, whose 
kingdom extended fiom Yaikand and Khokand to Giijciat, and fiom Afghanistan 
as fai as the Jumna Fiom his anointing (the loth of Match, 78 v d ) dates the 
“Saka Chionology" A M Eoyei and otlieis oonsidei Nahaplna as the foundei of 
this kingdom Upon then advance into India the Sc\ thian hoides came in contact 
with Buddhism, and entluisiastically enibiaced tins new leligion. Like Asuka, 
KaiiLshka called a special council at Kashuiu to lefoimulate the doctiine of 
Buddha Supplementaiy explanations weie then added to the thiee Pitakas of 
the Council of Patna (p 393) Fiom tins council it appeals that even at that lime 
the old doctiiues of Buddhism hud not been pieseived in then oiiginal puiiLy m 
Koitheiii India, hut had uiideigoiie consideiahle changes undei the influence of 
Brahman and Diavidian ideas At the same time, it is jiiohable that the doilies 
introduced by the Soytluaus were not eiitncly without influence upon the conclusions 
drawn up by the council of the mighty Bcytlnan luler 

(8) The Hindi!, Di/rui'^iij of Noith and Ccntinl Lidin during the Hast Millcii- 
mum AH — The kmgdom founded by Kadpliises, like that of Chaiidiagiipta, 
leached its most flouiishing peiiod iiudei the second succrfssoi of the foundei, while 
its impoitance begins to deciease after the thud centiiiy A D , when othei dynasties 
and I.' 1 . ii'c' ji'i'ii ) Maiii'ent TE \ i sci, '1 e lu.-li n of I idn duimg the hist 
ii'il'chii.i, '1 \ h f’j'pciii'. 1) ilia iii'di'n m junc* likt £■ gu imsaie pictuie, in 
“li'ili 'I'll iml \ u'ul n -iimll 111 cl gi lU'i- oi '• i^ fic now lecogmsable 
(."111', ca-iii.'l li'poii, no'u iia\i]h'i' (O'jedall Cmii.i"'') .i .d i.isciiiitions show 
usii'oreiPiii Cl"! I aiiiM’i ,iio\i meiii ii c uMil ('■ i av , in 'I’g si.u, ^ both small and 
g'cu, I'l.l in lo ' ’'C 1^ A lo iL oiiMiii i I’m i •'imi jIi detail In many 

Tr-,r. , II , (.Ptj niO',. i-niui s,,'i, •(>■• of l■ll(llnll id a I ■ ’v isolated names 
and eiCT'i'- 'vliile oihe. Btaic- ccif i ily ci'iiC'’ and "uic 'cK rnii. a tiace of their 
career behind 

The famous Maurya dynasty began to decay shortly after the time of Asoka, 
hut, the old splendour leappeaied foi a moment under the dynasty founded by 
Gupta (290 AD) This king, who had formerly been a vassal of Magadha, made 
himself independent, aud under his grandson Chandiagupta I and his immediate 
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successors the piospeiity of ilie hiugdom advanced so lapidlj that it included all 
the teintory between Nepal and the Naihada, between Cuteh and the Ganges delta 
During tire sixth centniy, howevei, the piospeiity ot the lealin was shatteied lij the 
attacl “of the “ White Huns ” (Hima , ct p 155 ad fin ) ni the yeai 515 These lu- 
vadeis weie utteily defeated about 530 iieai Kahioi by Ya^odhaima, a vassal of the 
Gupta kingdom He himself assumed the pi edoniinance and fiiithei extended the 
boiindanes of the kingdom, though its histoiy fiom this point is only known to us 
by a number of loyal titles 

A kingdom of laigei extent fuithei to the south was also formed during the 
sLiuggle with the White Huiia, who had left then habitations on the Oxus aitei 
the yeai 435 A n and had mvadeil India In the stiuggle agamst then kuig, 
Mihiiakiila Ya^odhaima, had been anticipated by anothei vassal of the Gupta 
kingdom, Sanapati Bhatruka (495 A o') This piince was the foiiiidei of the 
ValablTi dynasty and kingdom, which attamed a high measure of piospeiiti 
under his sixth sucoessoi, Dliiuwasena It mcluded Gujeiat, extending to tlie 
Naibada The lulers at one time showed special favoin to Buddliism, and at 
anothei tiansfeiied then piefereuce to the Biahmans oi to the Jains, who still 
count many adheients in tlie old Valablu distiict At the Goimcil of A'^alahht 
(p 402) the canons of this latter doctiiue were detimtely foimiilated undei the 
presidency of Devaicldhiganm Kshainaslnamana 

To the second half of the fiist millennium a ii belongs the development of an 
important Hindu kingdom in the Deccan, that ot the Chalulrj’-a (see the map, 
p 430) This lace is considered to have come flora Noithern India, and the 
foundei of the dynasty, Jajasimha I, established himself about 500 A n m the 
Deccan at tlie expense ol the Diavidian Pallavas The new Hindu Icingdom 
rapidly increased m size and powei, and in the tollowing millennium embiaeed the 
gieatei poitiou of the Deccan In the jeai 630 it was divided into an easLein and 
a western kingdom The Chaiukya piiuce, Vishnuwaidhana, obtained the king- 
dom on the east coast (Wengt), which included the coast line between the mouths 
of the Krishna and Godaveii Bor a long period he was at war with the Chola on 
the south, and eventually sncciimhed to then attacks in 1060 The western 
Ch.llulcya weie a flourishing kingdom until the year 747 a d , and weie then cun- 
queied and leduced to gieat wealmess by the Ilftshtiakuta (Gujeiat) Aftei a long 
pcuod of depression, Tailapa Deva, the son of Vikiamaditya IV, conqueied the 
liftshtrakfita of Malkhed and also Millava and the Cliola m 973, and became the 
foundei of the latei Chftlukya dynasty, whose kingdom diaappeais toward the end 
of the twelfth cenbuiy, when it was divided among a number of branch dynasties 

(e) Hxndimm — This peiiod of political change and complete racial fusion 
had gradually ohliteiated the points of contiast existmg between the oiiginal races 
and peopiles The unity of the Indian people, Hinduism as it is m modern times 
had been slowly foimed from this foimei ethnical dualism Its chaiacter is marked 
by two special peculiarities, — religious belief and social institutions (castes) 

(1) ; its Extension and Dinswii into South on and Northern Types , 

Its End in India — Duimg the time of Asoka we find gieat pomts of diffeience 
existing within the spheie of leligious belief The Biahman doctrine of the nature 
of the world and the Deity was a pmely esoteric system of belief, the other castes, 
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believing lu tlie powei of demons 
the gi eat mass of t^e ' ^ aiiseu, — Buddhism 

1 nm the Bialimau school of as they lud faded to leeognise ' 

I iis had been at fii&t toleiated by fflueh its teachuig involved It has 

e points of opposition to then advance It was pieaehed thionghoiit 

aigely to tlianlv Asoka foi tlie \igoi'^ (^[^ced into Ceylon iininediately after the 
ncia by the loyal missionaiies, and ond the boundaries of its Indian biitli- 

ouncil of Patna It also peuetiated reached Chma, whcie it was leeogmsed 

place During the fiist centiiiv of oui (p 81 ) In .172 it was intioduced 

as the State religion dinmg the fouith ^ foiiith and fifth Leiituiies Cochin 

lom China into Koiea (p 116), leacbJ*'^ .. Japan diiiiug the sixth century 

China, Avd, Fuimosa, Mongolia (p ^ ^Juu of it estaldishecl in the Pah canon 
P 10) At an even earliei peiiod ^ c), and afteiwnid became the duminant 
had passed fioin Cejlou to Bininah fioui the Indian continent in the sixth 

faith in Siam (638) , it -was hiought to g^^^iuple of the poweitnl influence which 
01 seventh centiny We have a strik’^" jamsm exeicised even upon uneivili/ed 
Its teaching of libeiation and its bii“‘“^lranishka) At the Council of Kashmii 
nations m the case of the Scythian®^ ^reie reasseited 
(P 407) the doctrines formulated at a, schismatic movement had begun, 

But even at that time in the noith ° „f dialectic, and also to the perveision 
due to the introduction of a barren behef in demons At a later peiiod 

of the doctrine and worship by the I’^®''ypjation among the Taitai and Mongolian 
the belief undeiwent so great a tiaost® present day is meiely a fiightfiil can- 
peoples that the noithein Buddhism The soul to which Gautama had 

caLuie of the puie Buddhist doctiine (P "[j^ced as an element of belief, and the 
denied an objective existence was especially those of the Manjusii and 

eoul of the future Buddha, s, the Bodhi®®*' relation, becoming peisomheations ol 
the Avalokitesvaia, weie accoided of the Buddhist cluuches, while 

the mj sLical leligious knowledge auJ Vajradhara Thus tlie lieavcn of 

almighty power was typified in a thiH ‘',Yiijj{irli (p 367) To this timity weie 
tins Buddhist sect was piocided witk of the lowei gods, and Shainani&t 

attributed the most abliorient chaiaol®'T gacnlices, weie mtioduccd into the 
customs and incantations, togethei rfjavidian ideas and customs with Biid- 
woiship, This incoiporation of Indwn Asanga, who lived in Beshawat m 

dliism is chiefly the woik of the Imkai' lesultmg doctiiiie, called the 

the Punjab duiing the sixth century distinguish it fiom that which they 
noiLhein Buddhists the "gieat chaiio*’ ,»(the eailiei Buddhism), togethei with 
contemptuously teimed the “little became incarnate ni one tempoial 

the conception that the spnit of the .. Daiuaism m the couutiies to the nuiLli 
Iiead, eventually led to the development o 

of India, for which compaie p 187 ^ impoitaut somces of mfoiniation upon 

Next to the Asoka msciiptions the n^‘^.,pjjiese Buddhists who made pdgiimages 
Indian Buddhism are the accounts of gciaUj the lepoits of Fa hieu (400-414 

to the sacied shimes of then leligioip p S3) From Fa hieu we leain that 
A a, p 82) and of Hiuen Tsang (6^^9''^'kgc(,unes, the“gieat chariot,” Mahaylna, 
ni the whole of PTearei India the two though at the same 

and the "small chariot,” Hhiayana, ®^*gjous adheients At the time of Hiuen 
time the Brahman teaching counted porthein Bnddliism, while the “ small 

Tsang, Kashmir was entireb given np * 
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chariot” was predommant in Western and Southern India, m the Gauges distiict 
Buddhism suffeied gieatly fiom the competition of Biahmanism Hiueu Isang 
was present at the Council of Kanau], wheie the doctrines of the noithein sect 
weie formulated Buddha’s biithplace (p 390) was at that time m nuns, but his 
religion was even then fiimly established in those countiies in which he had 
himself been peisonally active In the lest of India the old dootrme was still 
highly flouiiahmg, and only in Kalmga had it been driven back by the use of 
Brahmanism 

Shoitly after the pilgi image of Hiuen Tsang serious misfortunes came upon 
the Buddhists These are most probably to be explained by persecutions, which 
were at most purely local, Indian Buddhism collapsed more from internal wealc- 
ness and diversity of giowth than from the open hostility of other religions. 
Shoitly aftei the conclusion of the fiist millennium A d, about 1200, it had ceased 
to exist almost throughout India The princes of Kashmir and Orissa supported 
lb foi a time , but about 1340 its last stronghold, Kashmir, also fell, and when the 
first Mohammedan kingdom of India was founded, neaily the whole population 
(with the exception of some few adherents m Bengal and Oussa, together with the 
Jams) acknowledged the gods of the Hmdii rehgiou 

(2) Tho Hind'Ll, Religion — Those long-continued political disturbances which 
we have desciibed pioved unfavourable to the strengtheumg of religious conviction 
Among the Biahmaus a period of deep metaphysical speculation had been succeeded 
by a peiiod of lepose, while the lowest gods and the rudest forms of worship had 
been giadually accepted hj'- the people at large It was not until the eighth cen- 
tury that the reaction began. Tradition names Kumanla, who lived in the first 
half of that ceutuiy, as at once the deadly enemy of the Buddhists and the reviver 
of the Btahman leligioii But the first gieat lefoimer probably so called was 
Sankara .^charya (bom in tlie Deccan in 788, chiefly active in Noithern India, 
and died m the Himalayas, 820), who revived tlie Vedanta philosophy and created 
the new popular Hindu leligion. The esoteric portion of his doctrine acknowledges 
one uiucpie supreme god, the Brahma Paia Biahma, the cieatoi and governoi of 
the world, who is to be woi shipped by mystical intiospectiou , the elements of 
leligious thought extant m the people as a whole he united and inspired m the 
figure of 6iva The gieat apostle of the worship of Vishnu, on the other hand, was 
Kamfinuja, who lived in the first half of the twelfth century IIis doctrines were 
preached by Kabir (1380-1420) in Bengal and Chaitanya (bom 1485) m Orissa. 
From the time of those reformers onwaid 6iva and VisWi have been the corner- 
stones of Hindu woiship In the popular religion Brahma retires into the 
background 

The fundamental element in the philosophical conception of Vishnu is imma- 
nence, so that this kmdlv helping god becomes properly the god of mcainations, of 
Avataras His bemg permeates aU things, and hence he may appear m most dif- 
ferent forms Whenever gods or men aie reduced to the extremities of need, Vishnu 
brings them help m one oi another of his manifestations Legend numheis many 
ot these incarnations (m all twenty-lwo), hut the generally accepted number is ten 
In the fust three the god appeals as the fish, the tortoise the hoar , m the fouith, as 
tire male lion , and in the latei incarnations in human form, first as a dwarf , after- 
ward in the sixth, seventh, and eighth as Parasuiilma, as Eftmatshandra, and as 
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to Kushna by the legend Tim ^ ' n 

of Vishnu no doubt belongs to a ' 

dhism with the Hindu lelfgion an Jh ^ T 

mr-nimhon ns an «„« / ^ ^^ter tb attempt was made to unite Bud- 

“rLr„rc.s“:sr“’ 

oJTe ‘''“ S";: “-U e':s„s:,'sttr,z, “r Jt: 

kmgJom of piMly ^ ’'®'’ ““ S”'i w,u I™ °‘ “'">8* t<' »'« ‘“‘u™ . 

In tho concopuon of S™, E.aW ‘ 

rftvo tl>“ .'.’“"T ».oi;'J"''“<I«.Ue3,” meet tl,„ demoo beliefs 

the figoie of s™ the «m„„„ta,„ sp,„t">w tul», „, the Hii„.l.,a (,, MS) tliot 

s foil ehinlt ^t'towed from ICiihta, a dmii- 

daoceis), and followed by a tram of low‘“‘''"8. »nd dance (Na»wn.n, laid of the 
the Diavidian laces o dtvimty as e,d ® ®P"its The fundamental ciicevtion of 

' B fj^dest ,cf 1 '^‘'’«4hr V " “">«»nele>i with the Ibaliman 

somae, lit® 1= ‘Mive forc«» of nature »t destinction As Endia be bet- 

as EahiiaYa, he IS tbe destwye,, „ ^ JUdUlala, the dissolving jiowei oUilne, 

adorned with , garland o snakes and dea^ „ ninUefimia 

the deinom of the Diayidian belief (see a ' !'• « the supieme deity of al 
SoulpUire, V 3 0) Thu, Siya „ r^i '>0®' half of the plite, " Eaily Indian 
tion. as mdeed m inarntesled by the disil “‘“'Uan V.shim than an At, an area- 
votees of Siva being moie numerous m yL then seveial woiships, the de- 

Thns in the noiLhemdistiicts of the and tliose of Vishnu m the noith 

piepondeiate by a number varying Piesidency the woisluppeis of Vishnu 

central districts o the piesidency tlm to four to Z, while m the 

almost equal, in the south the woiship"7^1^^ of adheieuts of either faith is 

number varying fiem four to one to eixtl? surpass those of Vishnu by a 

of Siva Brahman thought becomes inom^^ In the loftier coneep Jns 

life, from destruction the new and death springs up fiesh 

stroyer becomes a benefactor, Sada .C ^."''"tiful is restored Thus the ■' de- 
leproductive forces of nature, and as « Samhhu, he persunihes the 
deva, the gieat god, Hyara, the chief lor^ ^^shipped undei the name MahS- 
reuce in India than his symbol, the 1 ^’“age is of more frequent oooui- 

Brahman is the idea of the power of tb, (phallus) Yet moie definitely 

connection k-iya appears m the form ,'^°nfice and of asceticism, and in this 
Peisonifica ion has not extended sj ^ eat Penitent" Mahayogm 
among those of Gieece and Pome, consen, the Hindu deities as it did 

posed of one great family of grandpaien2"®'^% the Hindu Pantheon is not com- 

and Vishnu had no son, and only two '‘^^®'®*“ietheis,andchildien Biahman 
known as Suhiahmanya oi Skanda, the „ loosely connected with Siva, 

ning and success, who is invoked Unon^*"^ and Ganesa, tlie god of cuii- 

deformed, stumpy figure with the eleil" 7"!^ of daily life, and whose 

Gonsoits aie assigned to aU. the moil ** is eveiyw^heie to be found 
wifehood has in feis case been ovemb;7f’''*dint deities, yet the conception of 
deity (4akti = might or power) Aceoicli attributes of the 

to Biahman philosophy, as soon as a 
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supieme being becomes personal, his aUributes coalesce into male and female divi- 
sions, the lattei of which, contiaiy to oui conceptions, is the moie opeiative of the 
two In the ease of the less active gods, Biahmau and Vishnu, this opposition is 
bj'- no means so piominent the consort of Biahman, Sarasvati, is the goddess of 
learning and knowledge, while Lakshrai, the wife of Vishnu^is the goddess ot the 
supreme good and heauW Howevei, m the woiship of siva the female su e 
of his existence jilajs a inoie impoiLant pait, owing to the fact that the god him- 
self occupies a position of greater activity and has absoihed a laigei piopoiLion 
of Diavidian deities who weie essentially leminme Each of the chiet ioims undei 
which 6iva appeals have been lutensitied h} the addition of a wife , thus to the 
mountain god Kiifita the wife Pfiivati has been given, to Mahakala the blood- 
thiisty Krdr, to Bh.lia the wife Bliftviui, to Maliadeva the wife Mahadevi, and to 
the penitent Mahayogin the wife Yogini 

To the naiiow uicle of the supieme gods is added a number of supeiioi bemgs, 
paiLly diawii iiom piehiatoiic legend, such, for instance, as the sacied siugeis of 
the Vedas the Itishis, the P.tndu hiotheis of the Bharata battles, and otheis diawn 
from the numeioiis band of lowei deities woislupped by ludivudiial tubes The 
Hindu heaven is spacious enough to contain any deity of the smallest impoitauce 
or mysteiy, and includes stones and mountains, iiveis and tanks, weeds and tiees, 
useful and daugeious annuals, the most different atmospheiical phenomena, spuits 
of the deceased, indmdual demons, etc 

The wide dilfeiences, in fact the oppositions, which chaiacterise the mamfesta- 
tioiis of the divine clement aie leflected m the woislup , the lowest fetish worship 
exists side by side with the veneiatioii of the puiei and highei poweis of heaven 
Hindiusra is paiticulaily distinguished fiom all monotheistic lehgious by the fact 
that its votaiies do not constitute a chinch, oi indeed possess auinveisally accepted 
ineed A Hindu may woiship Vishnu or !^iva in one or other of then dilleient 
foiius, as also Clane^a, oi one of the many ^aktis, and his choice entiiely depends on 
the founs of piayei anil mcantatiou (Mautia) which he has leceived from his 
spiuLual tutoi and advisei, the Giuu These foimulae vary in the case of individual 
gods, and any god cau be tiansfoimed mto thepatiou deity of the Hmdu who lieais 
upon his foiehead the sign (Nilma) of this special goiF Undei these ciicum- 
stances common woiship is impossible AVorship, hke faith, is purely peisonal, and 
IS composed of foimuhii anti spells of magic power, of puiilicatory rites and sacii- 
faoes which the woishippei olleis to the gods oi induces his piiest to offer foi him 
Woiship of tins land, theiefore, demands no great space or building where the cou- 
giegatiou may meet together hefoie their god, the sanctuary propei is never more 
than a small shime or an ummpoiLant chapel with the symbol or image of the god 
Tho Lcinulo?, which hnie mci'a-ed to c. n. i ■,!« = 70 o'-pccmlF in i+hcni Trdui, 
o'lL'lho'i (I'liii II .''in. ro rbe fildiLum ,ii i hiai'i-i.i'e I'vri® di a ) iJg mi lo'j'J- 
snh nlh I (s. (' rlio pI.iB . ‘ Colomadc ' .M the Inrei ( I ot" il.c lin'd i I’. muK oi 
l-.L’ [ i ui'l o" n irn ) i.'U'C'^ ‘•i'iiui.i'>li d >\ '!■ - i! 

!>', i.i' wouhip cii I C'l I'M 'null 1 iliji c ji’a >i tlnh i-'iit fiu_ \ .-li uj oi ,ill 
ihc •ivijUrnif goil-. i'- ii'i'- like n II' M’ -li’p • (’o’i-,< <i ic.iil In- uu a ''-iindcn 
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^ St-ven Imiirtiod faet long , cmoteil m llic elcienth to twelith centun, nocoiding to Feigunson 




EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OVERLEAF 


I’he isLiud of Rameawiii am (E„ums>iiOiiim'l, <i lo^v sandy pieco of land, lies ui the Gulf of 
Maniu beiween India and Ceylon iii tlie noithein pait of it stands one of the most splendid 
monuments of Drai'idian arch tcoturo — ^thc immense Hindu temple with its lofty toiveis, the 
inteiioi of winch is tia\eisod by gloomy pillaied coiridois For eentuiies the sliiine has been 
MSited tlnoughout the yen by thousands of pilgums, ind the iich otteimgs made by these 
pio\ ide a luehhood loi the inhabitants of the ishiud, who aie chiefly Biahmans 
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like a liuinau being by piie&ts specially appointed, for the purpose The woisliip of 
Ins image may be corapaied to the pla>iug of a small child with its doll, and the 
offeimgs made to him aie those things which delight the Hindu heait, — iice, coiaco, 
paste}, and floweis or decoiations of pearls and pieoious stones iHiva, on the other 
hand, the lofty and often teiiiblc god, dwells at heights uuattainabie liy humanity 
It IS exceptional for Ins temple to contain a statue Howevei, woislup is lendeied 
eveiywheie to his symbol, the Lingam, which is bathed in holy watei, smeared 
with biittei or coveied with lloweis I'he woiship ot the thud gioup of gods 
Hravidiau m oiigin necessitates a blood} baculice Goats aie slaiighteied before 
the altais of K.di and Duigfi, and the images and temple lloui spunkled with 
the blood of the animal, pooiei people ollei a cook to these, or to othei lowet 
divmiLies The human sacuhees pievalent at an eailiei peiiod aie now piactically 
abolished, though siiivivals in a mddei foim occiu even at the piesent day 

To these ioims of daily woislup, piayei and saculne, must he added the 
leligious festivals which occur upon the clays dedicated to numeious individual 
gods Scaice a people oi a leligion can be found winch celebiates so many pious 
festivals as tlie Hindus Specially meiitoiious is apilgiiuiage earned out uudei 
ciroumstauoQS of unusual ddhculty to the soiiice of some holy stieam (Ganges oi 
Narbada) oi to one of the gieat sanctuaiies ot Siva oi Vishnu 

(3) The, Hindu Oonce^ition of Caitc — As Btahmamsra h.id alieady sowed the 
seed which was to develop into Hinduism and its leligiou, so upon the social side 
the Eiahmau caste legulatious piovided a ptactical basis foi oiganisation The 
caste system has been promoted by many influences and checked by many othei s 
Even Buddhism showed a tendency to ecfualise and level the simp buiieis exist- 
ing between the castes When at a latei peiiod Mohammedanism was mtioduced, 
its adheienls declmed to locogmse caste, and many Hindu seels in mutation laid 
down the social equality of all men as a fundamental piiuciple 

On the othei side influences existed which fiutheied the peisistence and in- 
ciease of the castes Duiing antiquity the nicoipoiatiou of niembeis of foieign 
races must have pioduced subdivisions within the seveial castes, newcoineis 
would be legal ded with some contempt by the older meiuheis, and ditleiences of 
this natuie giew in oouise of tune to absolute division ^ Within the waiiior caste 
this pioeess was constantly lepeated, and in the same' way deep schisms often 
aiose within the Biahman caste, esiiecially in the south It was a oomraon 
ocouiience foi a caste oi some pail of it to claim and acqiiiie a highei position by 
means of falsified genealogies oi other evidence, though without obtainmg absolute 
leoognition Local sepaiation of the membeis ot one and the same caste naturally 
results in an mciease of caste The divided paits mistrust one anothei, especially 
on the pomt of purity of descent, and ultimately the sense of their common unity 
IS lost, and that which had been one caste becomes two Caste divisions of this 
natuie aie especially common among nomadic sliepheid tubes oi gipsy tubes 
(cf on the subject, Vol Y), among tiading and agiicultuial castes, which aie diiven 
fiom time to time by outbieaks of famine to change then dwelling-place and to 
divide then foices , divisioms may also he brought about by wai and the shiltmg 
of political boundaries A man who has aiuved at high prospeiity often attempts, 
and with success, to break away fiom his caste hi othei s and to assume the name 
and the special customs of a higher caste Religious divisions are also a frequent 
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cause of caste disruptioa One of the commonest causes of caste luciease is change 
of piofession, which often results m a change of cneumstances cn social conditions 
Under European supieniacy it is a phenomenon of daily occuiience that the Hindu 
who enteis the setvice of a white mau tliiuka himself better than his foiinei caste 
biotheis, and new castes of coachmen, watei-biingeis, grass-cuUeis aie consLaiith 
aiismg in this way At the piesent time separation of piofession is the mam 
chaiacteristic of the caste system, piofession. being luvauablr heieditaiv This 
custom tends to pieseive the pniity of blood , no one who belongs to one caste mas 
many with the menabei of anothei caste Among the highei castes meie contact 
defiles, 01 the bieath oi a low-born man e\en at a consideiabla lUstauce Eating 
with a membei of another caste is absolutely foibidden Stem piecepts thus 
legiilate individual behaviom Castes have their owu piesidents and mspectois, 
appoint pecuniaiy fines oi expulsion as punishment tor grievous offences, and also 
watch over the welfaie of the whole (by maintaining the rate of wages, the houis 
of labour, organising stiikes upon occasion, etc ) and also of the individual (by 
suppoiting the poor and maintaining widows and oiphans, etc) *’ 

(4) The Position of the Woman — Almost as great an obstacle to national 
development as caste influence has been the low position held by the woman 
Among the Aiyaus and also among the lowei native tubes the woman was 
respected and honomed, and dining the epic peiiod was the cential pomt of intei- 
est in the biilliant tournaments of the Ksliatriya and the equal companion of man 
for the poets of the succeeding age, wheieas now she is but a miserable creatuie, 
an oppiessed and hard-worked slave Here, too, Brahman influence is to be tiaced 
in the repression of the woman The Brahmans cousideied that the safest means 
of securing lacial punty, the fundamental precept of then social oigamsatiou, was 
to limit the fieedom of the woman by the closest possible regulations The only 
task left to hei was to present hei husband with descendants ot pure blood, and to 
this task eveiy thing that may laise the esteem in which woman is held was luth- 
lessly sacriheed Contempt and stern compulsion accompany her fiom buth to 
death Should a son be born to a Hmdu the festival conch-shell is blown, and the 
friends bung cougiatulations and cheeiful offeungs , but when the child is a girl, 
the father looks upon the giound m embairassment, while his fiiends otfei him 
condolences instead of cbngiatulations Special festivals are aiiauged only -in 
honour of boys and never of giils After the buth of a sou the mother remains 
imclean for three weeks, but for four weeks after the buth of a daughter The 
boy IS instiucted by Ins spuitual tutor m accoi dance with his fathei’s position, 
the gill receives no instiuction at all Wliatever she leaius she leains from her 
mother, who knows nothing more than a few texts and prayeis for the possession 
of a faithful husband, and a few curses against polygamy and infidelity 

At the age of seven to nme years old the girl is married to a boy of from twelve 
to fouiteen yeais of age, oi even to an old widower, without any attempt being 
made to consult her inclmation , often she meets her husband at the ceiemony for 
the first time. After the ceremony is concluded she remains for the moment in 
her parents’ house, to be transferred to her husband upon the first signs of puberty 
Mothers of thiiteen and fouiteen years of age are by no means exceptional m India. 
How unfavourable an influence must be oxeiciaed by eaily maniages of this kind 
upon the physical and intellectual welfare of the nation is sufficiently obvious 
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Upon Iiei maiiiage a gnl begins a miseiable life of sla\ei} within the piisou ol 
the woman’s apaitments, she must covei her face befoio eveiy male niembei of 
the family, she may not speak to hei husband for clays togethei, she may not call 
him by name or eat with him , hei existence is passed in deadly monotony Befoie 
the period of the English supremacy the woman’s ideal was to be ciemated with 
her dead husband Tliese suttees aie now a tliiug of the past, but the lot of the 
widow is almost woise than death by fiie The death of hei husband la asciibed 
to her ill deeds committed in a formei state of existence, and hei remaining da>s 
aie weighed down by hatied, severe penance, moitificatfbii, and the biiulen of the 
heaviest tasks 

Such IS the lot of woman m those strata of society which piofess to fulfil the 
ideal of Huidu existence In leality these seventies are often tempered bj mild- 
ness and affection Among the poorei Hmdus of the lower castes the wife is 
obliged to shnie the task of piocuiing sustenance foi the family, and thus uses to 
be the equal of the man, and gams self-iespect by the consciousness of beuig of 
some use m the woild, though at the same time even in this class of societ} the 
wife IS considered an infeiior hemg 

(5) Tlie FMbint of Science and Art hy the Biahmam — In the suboidmation 
of civil society as arranged by themselves the Brahmans letauied learning and 
science as their pieiogative, and weie themselves undei the special piotection of the 
goddess of learning, Sarasvati, the chief wife of Biahma 

The Biahmans have left then special mark upon the whole leligious, scientific, 
and artistic Lteratuie of India by the creation of a learned language, Sansciit 
The earliest hymns of the Yedas, datmg peiliaps from the thud miHenniuni b c , 
are written m an ancient but highly developed language , from this the pnpulai 
tongue gradually diverged as in course of time it was hioken into diffeient dialects 
The piiests considered it of high impoitance that the language m which they spoke 
to the gods should be higher and moie peifect than the vulgar tongue As thev 
gradually lose above the common people to powei and influence they tiansfoimed 
the language of religious thought and woiship by a stiictly logical and scientific 
procedure mto the “Samskiita,” the “peifect language,” as distinguished fiom the 
vulgar tongue oi “ original ” language, the “ Pi§,kiita , ” they can piide themselveb 
upon mcluding in then number the gieatest grammauan of all time, Paniui 
(appaiently about the middle of the fomth century B c) The coutiast between 
the esoteuo lore of the Biahmans and the more popular teaclimg of Buddlia is 
expressed m the fact that Buddha and his disciples pieached to the people m then 
own tongue iii eveiy countiy which they visited It ivas not until Buddliaghosha 
(410-430) had transciihed mto the Pilakas (sacred hooks , see p 402), m the 
language of Magadba, the commentaries (Atthakatha) of the great Buddhist 
Mahinda that this language, the Pali, became the sacied tongue of southern 
Buddhism. Brahman mfluence is also apparent m the formation of the southern 
/hianch m so far as this latter chose Sansciit and not Pali for purposes of leligious 
writmg 

The most important part of Biahman literature is concerned with leligions 
questions The Vedas are the foundation of all latei leligioiis and philosophical 
developments Of the foui collections of the Vedas, the Big Veda belongs to a 
remote period of antiquity, parts of it undoubtedly dating fiom the thud millennium 
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B c , while two latei colleotion'f, the Sama anl Yajui Vedas, belong to the period 
when tlie iiLiml had been formulated The Vedas aie collections of hynins^ and 
texts which the piiest had to lepeat dmmg the peifoimance of saciifiee Theie 
weie three ordeis of piiests, and each of the thiee collections which we have men- 
tioned was foi the use of a paitieuLii oider To the Hohis, or highest of the thiee 
ordeis, belonged the Eig Veda, which they weie lequiied to lecite in a loud voice 
Next to tlieni came the Udgahi piiests , they used the Sama Vedas, which they sang 
in chorus The Yajiir Vedas weie foi the use of the Adhwaiyu piiests, who weie 
only allowed to mutter m a low voice The fourth Veda, the Athai, contains 
magical foimulm agamst sickness and the attacks of enemies, together with extracts 
fioin the Ihg Veda The lirahmanas also belong to pie-Buddhist times, these aie 
piose compositions conlaiuiug a substratum of histoiical truth luteiwoven with 
legendary iiaualives, and consist piimaiily of a desuiption of the ntual emplojed 
in the gieat saenhees as pei formed by the different piiests The Upanishads are 
woiks of a diffcieut cbaiactei, and contain the results of Brahman pliilo&ophical 
speculation, togethei with leligious and xihilosophical teaching upon the nature of 
tlie world and tlie woild soul fiom a monotheistic point of view Tliey are marked 
bj a piofiindity of speculation and a iichness of thought wliicli are evidence of the 
seiioiis prosecution of the Liuth foi its own sake Wholly different aie the Tantras, 
which belong to a much latei period, these aie a collection of mjstioal religious 
piecepts, piayeis, and magic formulee for the seivice of f^iva in his more esoteiic 
chaincter and female personification (Durga) Though these wutmgs weie com- 
posed at a latei date than those pieviously mentioned, they aie none the less con- 
suleiably older than the extant veision of the eighteen PuiSnas, with then eighteen 
appendices, amounting in all to about four huudied thousand double hues, and 
dealing with the legends of Vishnu These weie also moluded by the Biahmans 
among the "Sciixituies of Anticxuity,” though then age cannot ceitamly he detei- 
niined In their present form they are a later edition, but then fundamental 
elements exist m pait m the Mahflbhamta 

Togethei with religious writings the Sausciit liteiatuie includes all othei 
departments of Brahman thought The Instoiical is then weakest side In tins 
respect the Brahmans are in stioiig contrast to the Mohammedans, who weie ever 
ready to wiite the histones of then age and then lulois, and also to the Buddhists, 
in whose chromcles all important events aflecting the raonasLeiies were tiansmittecl 
to later generations These clnomcles have entirely disappeaied m the geueial 
lum of Buddhist monasteries in India, in Kashmir alone, where Buddhism 
mamtauied its ground to a late date, the Instoiical sense has not entirely vanished 
with the monasteries, and the book of the kings there wntten, the Efixatarangmi, 
caiiies on the history of this district into the post-Buddhist period In Ceylon, 
whole Buddhism lemains the dominant leligion, the chromcles have been continued 
fium the earliest period to the dissolution of the Smghalese kmgdom and the 
English occupation 

Brahman thought was unequal to the task of scientific investigation into natural 
causes, m this department inquiry was checked by the conception of a dinne 
element which penetrated the vegetable and annual worlds, and was even immanent 
in tlie stone At the same time the duty of sacrifice gave them a certain know- 
ledge of the parts of the body and then surgical treatment , indeed, this was a good 
school for empirical suigery, m which native practitioneis acquired a high degree 
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of skill El en such dilficult opeiations as those ioi cataiact, stone, ihuioplastio 
(that IS, the leconstiuctiun of tlie iiosehiemuial of the firlns, etu, ■woie successfully 
and slalfully peifoiined, and the medical tieatises of the Ihahmaus mate mention 
of no less than one hnndied and hveuty-seven dilieieut siugical instruments At 
a latei date, \idieu the Aiabs became actpiamted with Indian siugeiy they gave full 
lecugnitiou to then supeuoi knowledge The tieatment of internal disease tested 
upon pmely empuical methods , a Luge collection ot speoilic lemedies existed, and 
the chemists employed m the piepaiation of medicmes had acpiincd sciontilic 
knowledge of a numbei of impoitaiit chemical bodies 

Ahtiouomy was a science in closest connection with the piiestly calling , indeed 
the iJiimeval leligion of the Aiians had consisted m piajeis to those po\\ eis whicli 
weie maniiested m lieat only phenomena, in the motoments ot the sun, the planets, 
and the hxed stais Tims even in the eailiei Vediis the solai yeat is calculated 
with a high degiee of accuiacy, the ycai consisting of twel\e months of Unity days, 
an interealaiy month hemg added to evexy hfth jear Iteligious saoxihces and 
festivals weie also jteiformed on dates pieviousl} h\ed by means of astiuuomical 
calculation Still, m the period uf Alexaiulei the Gieat astiouomy as an exact 
science was at a compaiatively low le\el, and much help was given by foveigueis 
who had made luitliei adiauees m these studies Howevci, towaul the middle 
of the lust centuiy A n tlie science made a gieat advance, though it lelapsed 
cliumg the peiiud of the foimation ol tlie gieat Moliammedau Btates Oul)" by 
individual punces (fui example, those of daipiii) has astionomy heciv studied in 
modem times with any degiee of inteicst iSide by side with this science stands 
that of mathematics, foi which the' Biahinaus sliowed high cajiacitj They de- 
veloped ludepeudenlly the decimal si stem of notation, and the ^Viahs undouhLeilly 
leaint veiy much liom the mathematical studies ot the Biahinaus The study of 
algebra reached its highest point m the peisun of Auabhata (bom 476 d ) 

Togethei with the Bliaimashtia, of caily date and coiupo'-ed in shoit precepts, 
and the legal code of Mann wiitten in -vcise (p .374), othei sinnlax works, such as 
the BhaxmaSastia of lAjuaxalkya and of I’ai.Raxa, also enjoyed a high leputation, 
these woiks tieated of moxalxty in social life, and also of judicial adniiuiatialion 
in a naiiowei sense At a latex pexiod theie axosc in the difleieivt paits of India 
five legal schools winch deieloiiecl juiidical sj stems, laijiug lespeebneh as the 
chaxacteiistics of the population • 

j In ai-l the Biahmans weie the leadeis of the people DIusic and poetiy xveie an 
integral pait of divine woiship, which was to be earned on with aitistic woids and 
solemn song, the same lenmiks apply to the aiehiLectuial aits, for aichitecLine 
and the decmative aits of pamtmg and sculptuxe received then highest impulse 
fioni leligion 

The musical scale ot seven inteivals is ot piimaval antupnty m India, and 
though their modem music is caeoplioiioiis to us, this fact is due to the iiiti eduction 
of niimeious intervals mappieciable to oni eais The sai led hymns of the Indians 
aie adimiahle compositions (of p 3bS), of no less iiiipoitance aie the epic poems 
composed under Biahmau uitlnonee, the MahUbhruata and EAmayfina (() 369) 
Epic materials have also been mcoi pointed with the Biahmanas (p 416) The 
development of the fable with chauiuteis fiom the animal woild by the Indians 
is well Imown One of the eailiesb collections of this nature, the Panchatantra, 
piohably goes back to the second centuiy n c , and is at any late eaihei than the 
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sixth, centuiy b c , when it was tianslated into Persian , in anothei foim this 
ooUection en]oys gi eater pupiilaiity as the Hitopadesa Tire Indian fable has made 
its way over the whole world, and ^^Isop’s fables, together with the stoiy of Keynaid 
the Pox, aie but an echo of Indian poetij 

Of dramatic works the Indians have about sixty pieces of ancient date, almos 
al] of these are lathei comedies with happy dduoiiements, than tragedies ending 
gloom They are no longci chaiacteiised liy the iimestiamed power and i 
youthful heioic pi of the fust xkijan period, the populai chaiactei had uudeigOA 
a change iiiidei lliahmau luHuerico, and humanity as represented in these drama.^ 
had giown etlemmate Chaiactei is of less importanre than sentiiuent, which 
lattei shows a lemaikable degree of tenderness and mtiuspection, while the whole 
IS niaiked hj a feeling foi external nature which is uiuecugmsable m the modem 
Hindu Among the diamatio poets of India the most famous is Kalidasa, a -veise 
fiom his woiks IS quoted on an nisciiption as eaily as 472 A i) The ciilmmation 
of Indian drama is seen m “ l^akuntaM,” “ Wikianiorwa^i ” (Vikiama and ITiva4f), 
and also “ Mfthivikftguimitia ” (Malavika and Agmimtra) Writers of lesser im- 
poitaiice aie King Sit Ilaisha in the seventh centuiy A D (“ EatuSvali,” “Piija- 
daisikcl,” and the Buddhist diama “ Nftgflnaiula ”), BliaWa Bhavabhhti at the outset 
of the eighth cenUii} (dramas, “ Mahituiiddliava ” [Millati and Madhawa], 

" Mahfiwjiatshauta ” and " Ktlainiamatshautia” [fate of the gieat lieio and further 
foitmio of liania]), King Sudiaka u rtli “ Mutshtshhakatilia ” (Vasantasenft) was 
piohahly of much eailier date, we may mention Vi^flkhadatta (perhaps nut till 
IlOO) with “ Muduliakshasa ” (the uunisLoi’s seal) As an epic (“ EaghuvauSa ” 
and Kuiiiainsainhbava ”) and lyi it* poet (“ Megliadfita,” the cloud boat), Kftlidftsa 
IS again liigli above rival composeis in these gisiDCb 

The plastic aits no loss than the poetical leeeive then fiist impulse fiom 
religion, so that m this depaitmcnt also tlio Brahmans appeal as patrons and 
sujipoituis P.iinting (see the nppoi halt ot the plate, “Eaily Indian Ait 
and Aichifceetuie ”) and sculptuie haidly lose abov^e the level of decoiative art, 
the breath of pine beauty obseivable m the lepiesentations of Buddha is due to 
Gieek iniiueuce (see the stoue tiguie rexnoduced ou the light beneath the plate, 
"Eaily Indian vSculptuie,” p 390) Ifndei the more artistic of the* Mohammedan 
piinces painters produced works of beauty though of small size m poitraitine In 
other respects, however, both arts woie suboidmated to aichitectme, and are 
chaiacterised by the fantastical conjvmctiou of human and animal forms, the 
multiplication of individual memhets of the body, by exaggeiation of movement, 
a total lack of pioportion, the desue to fill up space, and an ignoionbe of the laws 
of peispective 

Architecture produced more successful results and became monumental after 
stone had been introduced as a material by foieign inUncnce (Greek) Eor moie 
than one thousand years this art was confined to the erection of religious lauld- 
mgs, palaces of anysi/e and splendour do not appear until the rise of the Moham- 
medan kingdoms Ilindiiisra lu lehgiou and woiship has left its stamp upon 
architeecural style, there being no congiegations, no temples weio leqiuied of any 
great size, and thosanctuaiy jnoper is but a nanow space to contain the siatiie or 
the symbol of the god Eound about the saacLuary, foi the coiucnionce of the pil- 
giunswlio ariivod to make their offeiings and topeifoim their pious vous, were 
creeled long oouulors, great pillared halls (soo the plate "A Colonnade on Earned- 
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varam,” p 412) large tanks approached by flights of steps for ablution, etc In 
this way temples which enjoyed a high reputation and were visited by tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims durmg the year often giew to enoimous size Especially is this 
true of the Diavidian temples which aie distinguished by their size and massive- 
ness and by their toweied gates with richly adorned pyramidal roofs rising in ter- 
races The bmldings of the Ghftlukya kingdom (p 408) aie chaiacterised bj 
delicacy of decoration and those of the Jams by an oppressive wealth of orna- 
ment To the eailiei Buddhist period belong the huge temples, hewn out 
of the natuial rock and left open, of Karli, Adjanta, Ellora, etc (see tlie lower 
half of the plate, p 418) Noticeable in Buddhist aichiteoture aie the numerous 
buildings containing relics (stflpas) which are of enormous size, especially m 
Ceylon (see the plate “ Eaily Buddhist Temple Foundations,” p 501) Tlie Moham- 
medan period erected magnificent mosgiies and palaces (Delhi Agia, etc) Hoise- 
shoe curves and the cupola are here the distinguishmg features, while the decoration 
13 marked by the taste and wealth of Arab ait under the influence of Peisian 
contact 

B The Mohammedan Period of India (1001-1740) 

(a) Religious Struggle between Islam and Hinduism {JOOl-1526) — His- 
torians are accustomed to detail the events of the Mohammedan period of India 
^^ocordmg to the succession of dj-nasties This long period, however, upon a more 
careful examination of its content, falls into two mam ch visions which end and begm 
respectively witli the yeai 1526 The first of these periods is characterised by con- 
tinual ferment and confusion Hindus and Mohammedans are in a state of uninter- 
rupted and fierce struggle, kingdoms are founded and overtlu own, dynasties rise and 
fall During the second period, however, a gieatei stability prevails , the opposition 
between the two peoples gradually disappears, and for more than three hundred years 
the kmgdom is ruled by seventeen monarchs of one and the same family, that of 
Tmiur, in unbroken succession. 

During the first period the supremacy passed thioiigh the hands of six “ dynas- 
ties ” the House of Ghazni, 1001 to 1186, that of Ghor, 1186 to 1206, the Mameluke 
rulers, 1206 to 1200, the House of Khilji,1290 to 1321, the House of Tughlak, 1321 
to 1412, the Seiads, 1416 to 1451, and the dynasty of Behlftl Lodhi, 1451 to 1526 
The first of these “ dynasties ” was confined to the Punjab, while that of the 
GhOrs extended the Mohammedan supremacy ovei the whole lowland district of 
Northern India, the Mamelukes advanced to the Vmdhya Mountains, and the 
second of the Khilji rulers governed the whole of India almost to the southern 
point The Mohammedan power in India then reached its first peiiod of greatest 
prosperity Then began the downfall , the Tughlak rulers lost the Deccan and 
Bengal, and under the two last dynasties the frontieis of the kingdom often ex- 
tended but a few miles beyond the walls of the Capital of Delhi 

This period of five hundred years was a time of severe oppression for the Hin- 
dus, a time of cruel murder and bitter struggle As the lightning flash announces 
the on-coming storm, so also a warning movement preceded that convulsion which 
burst upon the unhappy land and the impulse to which was given by India heiself 
In the year 979 A D Jaipal, the Piince of Lahore in the Punjab, consideied that 
the growing power of his western neighbour, Nftsir ed-din Sabuktegin, lord of Ghazni 
(Ghazna ; 976-997) tliieatened danger to himself, and sought to reduce this prmce 
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dom behind him (see the map, p 430) His fourteen successors, however, were 
unable to preserve it unimpaired, and the quarrels of pretenders to the throne, 
internal revolts, and the attacks of enemies upon the west and north (Seljuks), 
resulted m eventual disruption In 1150 Ghazni fell mto the hands of the princes 
of GhSr , its numerous and magmficent buddmgs were utterly devastated and only 
the tombs of Mahmud and of two othei princes remained intact The last two 
members of the Ghazna house, MoTzz ed-dowlet Khusrou Shah, 1152-1160, and 
Khusrou Malik, 1160-1186, contmued a doubtful existence m Lahore until this 
last remnant of the once powerful Ghazni kingdom was swept away by the princes 
of GhGr 

(/3) The House of Q-hdr — Since the date of its subjugation liy Mahmud 
(1010), Western Afghanistan had played a suboidinate pait , but m 1163, when 
Ghiyas (GhaySth) ed-din 'Mohammed ibn-Sftm ascended the tliione, the powei of 
GhOi lapidly inci eased The new luler appointed his brother, Mohzz ed-din GliSri, 
as co-iegent, an unusual proceeding in a Mohammedan State, and upon the death of 
Ghiyas (Deoembei 10, 1203), the legent became sole iiilei 

In 1186 the Ghazni monarch, Khusiou Malik, was attacked, conquered, and 
finally impiisoned, being ultimately mindeied with his sons m 1192 With then 
death, tlie dynasty of the Ghazni piinces became extinct,and the Western Punjab, 
witli its capital of Lahoie, was added to the kmgdom of Mo'izz ed-din The acqui- 
sition of these teiritoiies advanced the boundaries of Gh6i to the immediate neigh- 
.bourhood of the Eajput States, in paiticulai, the kingdom leached the Irontieis of 
Ajmii, which was governed by Pithoia Eay (PiitliviiSja II) This State became 
the object of the next operations of Mo'izz ed-din A battle was fought at Thanei- 
vara wifhin the naiiow space between the DeseiL and the Mountains and between 
the streams of the Saiasvati and the Jumna Taiam, in which the Afghan cavahy 
was utterly defeated by the Indian waiiioi castes (1191) In the next yeai, 
however, Mo'izz ed-din conquered Ajnnr and the Hindu States attached to that 
kingdom PiLliora Eay was captmed m flight and slam Shortly afteiwaid Ajmii 
feU mto the conqueioi’s hands, who displayed even gieater ciuelty than Mahmud 
of Ghazni and massacied the inhabitants or sold them into sla\eiy 

He then advanced upon Delhi (moie piopeily Dehli, piofiounced Dichli) This 
town aftei its cajiture by his field maishal Kutb (Kotub oi Kiitub) ed-dln in 
1193, lemamed heuceforwaid the chief centre of the Mohammedan powei in Hm- 
dustan In 1194 Mo'izz ed-dm defeated the piince Jei Ohendia, of Benaies and 
Hauauj, thus extending his fiontieis to the neighbouihood of Behai In the 
followmg yeais he was occupied with Ins biothei m Merv, Khaiizm, and Heiat, 
until the death of the latter left him the sole lulei of the gieat kmgdom In 
the mean time, ICutb ed-din and the second m command, the Khilji chieftain, 
Mohammed ibn-BachtyJi, had subdued Beliar (1194) and Upper Bengal (1195), 
Gwdlioi (1196), Gujeiat and Giidli 'J’he dynasty of GhOr then attained the zenith 
of its power A defeat suffeiod by Mo'i/z ed-din in the couise of an undeitakmg 
agamst Khanzm m 1204 bioke uji the western pait of the empire as fai as the 
Punjab The Sultan, indeed, succeeded in suppressing the levolts of his governors 
in those provmces, but he himself fell a victim on the Indus in 1206 to the dagger 
of an Ishmaelite (assassm), oi a man of the wild mountain tube of the Ghakkas 
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(7) The Mameluhe Suld s (“the Slave oi Fust Taitar Dynasty’’) — Mo'i^z 
ed'dni Glidii left no male descendants, and liad made no anangements foi the suc- 
cession, the immediate consequence bemg gieat disoidei One of Ins nepheivs, 
Ghiyas ed-din II Mahmud, was, indeed, set up as hen to the thione, but four of 
Ins governois in the chief pioiunces made themselves piactically mdependent In 
India the expeiienced geneial andgoveinoi,Kutbed'dinEibek (Ibak), immediately 
guisped the leins of govoinment (26Lh of June), while cml wai coutmued foi nine 
yeais (1206-1215) m the othei piovinces of the empiie, until then mcorpoiatiou 
ivLth Khaiiziu Wlien Kiitb declaied Jmnself mdependent, Huidustan,^ which had 
hitfieito meiely been a jiiovince of the kmgdoms of Gha-ini and Ghoi, became inde- 
pendent also The new lulei had ouguially been a Tuikish slave of Mo'izz ed-din 
Fiom a suboiduiate position he liad gradually iisen to become commandei-m-ohief 
and governoi, a career tliat was typical of the use of many lulers m succeeding 
times Though many of these ascended the thione by heieditaiy right, yet the 
whole of tins hue of luleis has received the common name of the “ Slave Dynasty ” 
(1206-1290) 

Kiifb had enjO}ed Ins iiowei for only foui yeais, when an accident at polo 
caused Ins death lu Lahoie m 1210 His chaiaoter has been thus well described 
by a Moliaminedan lustoiian "The kingdom was full of the honourable and 
cleansed fioin tire lebellious, his benevolence was as iinceasmg as his bloodshed" 
His leligious zeal is evidenced at the piesent day by the splendid mosques and the 
pioud mmaiet m old iJellii, which still beais liis name (Kutub Mmar) His son, 
Aiam Shdh, was a weak-mmded piiuce, and m the very yeai of his accession 
(1210) was defeated and uppaiently nnudered by the levolted Shams ed-din 
Altamsh (01 Albmyah, also llLaraish, pioperly Altytmysh) This lattei personality 
had also been a Tiukish slave, had found favour with Kuth, who had given him 
his daughter, Malikoli Jihto, m maiuage, and entiusled him with the goveinoiship 
of Hudaun Altamsh did not immediately get the whole country into hia power , 
a hiothei-indaw of Kutb had made himself independent in Smdh, Multan, Bhakor 
and Pivistan The Punjab also revolted from him, and in Behar and Bengal in 
1219 the govemoi, Hasan ed-ilm, of the family of the Khilji, laid claim to the ter- 
iitory Befoio Altamsh was able to turn upon him, the invading armies of Genghis 
Khan burst upon Weslem Hindustan This conqueioi had utterly devastated the 
kingdom of Khaium, and when the fugitive monarch, Jelal ed-din Mankbuini 
(Mingburm), sought shelter m the Punjab, lie was jiiiisued by Genghis Klian, who 
devastated the provinces of Multan, Lahoie, Peshawar and Malilcpur (1221-1222 , 
cf p 172). The fugitive prmce of Kharizm had begged Altamsh foi assistance , 
the latter, however, was caiefiil not to nutate the Mongol hands, and lemained in- 
actne m Delhi, imtil at length the thunder clouds tolled away as rapidly as they 
liad come Thereupon Altamsh subjugated Beugal and Behai in 1225 In 1228 
he got the Punjab and Smdh into his powei, and also subdued the kingdom of 
MUlya m the south aftei a long struggle (1226-1232, the dcstmction of the 
temples of BluLsa, Ujain and Gwalior). Those Hmdu States which had not 
appeared agamst him in open hostility weib mddly lieated and made dependenc 
upon the kingdom undei eeitam conditions On the death of Altamsh (28th of 


^ IIiTidostan (Hindustan) im Indns iit its nnnowor sense the liistnot mitered by the Canges and Jnmim, 
In Its wider sense the whole of Hohamnu'dan Iiidm 
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Apiil, 1236), his kingdom extended from the Indus to the Biahmapntia, and fiom 
the Himalaya to the Vindhya Mountains His government was well oignnised, a 
spuit of vigoioiis uitellectiialism prevailed m his coiiit, and the iiiuis of Iti Pithiia 
(old Delhi) aie eiidence not only of the wealth hut also of the artistic taste of this 
highly gifted moiiaich 

A time of distuihauce followed In the next eleven yeais no less than five 
descendants of Altamsli sat upon the thioue of Dellii All the Mameluke piiuces 
were threatened by danger on three sides, from the Ilmdus, who were the nioie 
lelnctant to submit to a foreign yoke m proportion to the pressure laid upon them 
by the fanatical Mohammedans, fi om the goneials and goveinoi s who were altiar ted 
by the success winch had attended the rising of the fust Mameluke iiileis, and fiom 
the Mongols, whose devastating campaigns wcie continually and rapidly lepeated 
after the first advance of Gengis Khan The immediate suceessoi of Altamsli was 
his second son, Fdiuz 8hfth Padin ed-din, whose government (1236) came to iin end 
after seven mouths in a palace levolution IIis place was taken hy his sistei, 
Eaziyah (Eezia, Puisi’a) Begum, a woman adiuuahly fitted for supieme posvei, and 
the only Mohammedan queen who reigned upon the thioue of Hiudostan (1236- 
1239) Her poweifnl and masculine intellect, liei strength and sense of justicp, 
her spiiib and courage, enabled hei to fulfil the heai^ lespoiisibilities of her position , 
nor did she sliimk from iidiug into battle upon liei war elephant in male clotbing 
However, as says the lustorian, Mohammed ICfisim HiudiisMh ruishtah (abfiut 
1600), hei only fault was that she was a woman Her love foi an Ahyssmian 
slave made her impopnlai among the people, and a senes of levolts began, wluch 
ended in her dowrifall The ooimtry was fuither drsluihed both hy internal dis- 
sensions and hy Mongol invasions dining the short reigns of the two folloiving 
rulers (Balirflm Shah, 21st of Apnl, 1240, and Mas'ud, 1241-1246) Protection 
fiom these daugeis was not forthcoming until the reign of the serious and upright 
Kasir-ed-din Mahmud Shah (1246-1266), the sixth son of Altamsh, wdro left almost 
the entire business of government to his brother -lu-law and father -in-law, the Grand 
Viziei Ghiyas ed-diu Balhan The Mongols were defeated in 1247 They had m 
the mean while oveithiown the Abhassid kingdom of Bagdad (see p 176) Hulagu 
confined his powei to Persia, and expiessed Ins fiiendly intentions hy sending an 
embassy to the court of Delhi The spiiit of those times and the chaidotei of the 
all-poweiful gland nzier can he infeiieJ fiom the fact that on the entrance of 
that embassy the city gate of Delhi was deeoiated with the coipses of Hindu 
rebels Of these theie was indeed no lack Hardly had a revolt been su))piessed 
in one quarter than new distuihances broke out elsewheie, and it became necessary 
to crush the Hindus with measures of the sternest repression in the Diiab, in 
Bandelkand. m MewSi, Malwa, Htsh, Kairak, and Mamkpur successively 

On the 18th of February, 1266, Mahmud dred,aud was succeeded hy the grand 
vrzier Ghiyds ed-dm BalbSn, who liad prevrously been the virtual ruler of the 
empue He, too, had heguir hrs career as a Turkoman slave He rnflioted severe 
pnmshmeut upon the bauds of rebels rn the northeast and upon the Hindus of 
Mewat, Behaiy and Bengal, and is sard to have slaughtered one hundred thousand 
men during Ins conquest of the Eayputs of Mewfir Among military^ operations 
against foreign enemies, we must mention an invasion of the Mongols into the 
Punjab They weie defeated m two battles hy the sultan’s son, Mohammed Khan, 
who was, howevei, himself slam Ealbdu was especially distmguislied for his 
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fauaticism , and if Delhi nndei liis luie gamed a leputatiou as a centre of ait and 
science, tins is due nut so much to the rnlei as to the distuibances ot the peiiod, 
when eveiy intellectually gifted man fled to the place of greatest socunty The 
capital thus became a lefuge for numheia ot deposed piinces and liigli dignitaiies, 
and foi a long time streets and squares were named after countries finm lyhioli 
those loleis had been expelled Balban died at the age of eighty m 1387 He 
was succeeded by his giandson, Moh/z ed-din Kei Kobad, a youth of eighteen 
years of age, who had inherited ln% father’s sternness and cuielty without his 
stiengtli He plunged into a life of dissipation and soon became a tool in the 
hands of Ins giand viziei, HizSm ed-din In 1290 he legamed lus freedom of 
action b^ ])oisouuig the viziei, hut shoitly afteiwaid was himself imudeied lu his 
palace bj the new M/iei, Jelal ed-din 

(S) Tha JJonse of Klillj^ {the Second TMtai Dynasty) — Even under the iide 
of Balb.'ui a tiansfoimation m Mameluke manneis had taken place This monaioh 
had alwndoned tire guulmg pimciple of his piedeceasois of placing upstaits from 
among tlie slaves m the most important offices, and had given them to men of 
distinguished lanulies of Afglian oi Tuiko-Tartar oiigm Of these families one of 
the most impoitaut had long been that of the Khilji (Ohalp), which had been 
settled paiLly in tlie distuet at the souices of the Amu Dana dunug the tenth 
ceutui), while other paits had advanced to Afghanistan Theie, while letaming 
their Tiukish dialect, they had embraced the Mohammedan belief, and giadually 
adopted the Tuikish civdization. 

Their tnbal chieftaui, lelal ed-din Kliilp, tvas seventy jeais of age when the 
above-mentioned palace revolution gave him the supieme ]iowei in Delhi in the 
■jear 1290 His d}nnstic title was EfiiOz (Fnfts) Shah II To secuie Ins position 
he put out of the way the son of Kei Kobad, by name Clayomaith In other 
lespects, howeiei, he was a man of mild chaiactei, well disposed to all men, mod- 
erate to weakness, eien against lus foes, a fiieud to the learned classes and the 
imcsts He was soon forced to turn lus attention to the Moguls (that is, Mongols) 
These he successfully over threw in peisoii m the runjali (1292), while his nephew, 
jUa ed-din Mohammed, whom lie had appointed governor of the Dimb between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, suppressed a revolt m Biuidelkand and Malwa (1293) 
Ala eil-din then advanced, on lus own responsibility, m 1294, with su thousand 
hoises upon a mad laid through the pathless mountains and forests of the Vindhya 
Momitains, seren hundred miles sontliwaid On the way he plundered the temple 
of Somuat (p 420) But the gieatest hoot) he found iii the well-watched fortress 
of Devagiu (Daulatabad), which he capLiued by treadiery Before the southern 
piinces weie able to ctdlect their tioops, he had returned to his own province by 
anutliei road Under the pretext of asking pardon fiom Ins uncle for his inde- 
pendent action, he enticed the aged EerOz Shah into hia own piovince, and there 
had him assassinated (July 19, 1295) 

This deed is euluolj chaiacteustic of Ala ed-din Moliamined Shah 1, who 
seized the government m 1296, after expelling his cousin, Ibrahim Shah 1, tlie 
lawful successor. Ciiiel, false, and tieachcrous, untiouhled by the pucks of ’con- 
science, with a ruthless tenacity which made lum secuie of Ins obieot in every 
undeitakmg, he was an entiio contrast to Ins benevolent uncle To his suhiects 
be was invaiiably a terror, although he won goneial popukiity by his splendid 
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couitj Ills libeialiL}'-, and good oidei Conspiiaeies and revolts of relations, vizieis 
and Hindus, continued thioiighout tlie twenty jeais of Ins lule, but weie always 
suppressed with feaiful seventy The hingdoin was also distuibed by thiee Mogul 
invasions The hist of these was \igoiously lepulsed in 1297, while the otliei 
two (1298 and 1303) eieated hut a small iiupiession, and weie tlie last of their 
kmd for a long peiiod It was not untd 1310 that Mohammed Shah was able to 
lealise the desiies he had formed upon his mcuision to Devagni of exteuduig his 
powei upon the south 

The histoiy of the Deccan duiing the fiist Mohammedan ceutuiy of North India 
IS occupied by struggles between the Eajpiits (p 37b) and Diavidians, b} the foun- 
dation and disappeaiance of Aijan-Diavidian kingdoms in the Cential Deccan, 
such as the Southern Mahiatta kingdom, that of the Eastern Chalukya in Knlmga, 
of the Western Chalukya in the Noithein Koukan To these must be added fiom 
the thirteenth centuiy the kingdoms of Gaupati and Bellala, fuilhei to the south 
that of Mysoie, and the eailier Lmgdoins of the Pfiiidya, Ohola, and Oheia (cf 
above, p 387) 

Mohammed Shah I entiiisted the conquest of the Deccan to his favouiite, 
Malik Kasui, a foimei Huidii slave, who had lenoiiuced his leligion, einbiaced 
Mohammedanism, and iisen to the highest offices in the kmgdom He oven an the 
Mahratta countiy in a lapid senes of victoiies , the capital of the Bellala, Dvaia- 
samudra, was captuied and plundered (1311), the kingdoms of Chola and J’aiidya 
"weie subjugated, and in two -years the whole of India, as far as Ca-jie Comoiin,wa8 
subject to the lule of Delhi. The conqiieied prmces became tiibutary vassals, and 
only when they revolted or declined to pay tiibute (Devagin) weie they deposed 
and then tenitoiy incorporated with the empiie 

This brilliant success in no way diminished the number of revolts which were 
called into existence bj the umveisal impopularity of the sultan and his favourite 
Alt ed-din Mohammed Shah contracted the vice of drunkenness, and attei sufleimg 
from dropsy died on the 19th of December, 1316, perhaps fiom poison given him 
by Kasur The latter was, howevei, oveithiown in the same year, and aftei the 
eldest son, Shihftb ed-din (‘Omai Shah), had leigned foi a slioit peiiod, Mubliek 
Shah, the third son of Ala ed-din, ascended the throne on the 21st of klaioh, 1317, 
and immediately seemed Ins position by blindmg Ins biotRei Some statesmanlike 
legulations aroused geueial hopes of a good leign, hut shoilly atteiward the young 
and voluptuous sultan left all state business to a Hindu lenegade fiom the despised 
Barvaii caste, by name Nasir ed-din Khusiou Khan On the 24t]i of March, 1321, 
the sultan, with aU the membeis of Ins family, was muideied by his emu, who 
became sultan of Delhi, nndei the title of Khusiou Shah Unpopular as he had 
been while giand viziei, the animosity against him was raised to the highest point 
by the shameless outiages upon Hindu and Mohammedan religious feeling which 
he committed in givmg the wives of the murdered sultan to his favoiiiites m 
marriage , m setting up images of the Hmdu gods in the mosques, and so forth 
Eaihug a legitimate lieu to the tlnone, the movement was headed by the Moham- 
medan goveinoi of the Punjab, Olnjis (Ohayath) ed-din Tughlak, he attacked 
and slew the unpopulai ruler at Delhi, aftei a leign of httle more than four 
months 

The supiemaey of the Khilji had lasted only one geneiation, and of this period 
of thirty years, lwo~tlnrds belong to the leign of Mohammed Shah I Under 
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Jus stiong government the kingdom had undeigone a gieat transfoimation The 
eieditaiy enemies of the countiy, the Moguls, had been duven back foi a long 
peiiotl, and after then conversion to Mohammedanism, had letiied to the Asiatic 
>ig anils Many of those who had remained behind embiaced Mohammedanism 
ana Took sen ice m the aim>, though in 1311 they weie all put to death m conse- 
quence ot a conspiiaey The Ivhilji showed themselves laigely loleiant in leli- 
g ous que^stioiis, and lire fiequeut levolts of the Hindus weie m&pued lathei by 
lehgious oppression Gradually the points of diffeience 
euween the peoples began to disappeai The Mohammedaus adopted many Hmdu 
^ began to conform to those of the luling race, as is 

iTniini'i Hindu favourites, whose influence was constantly an 

aifL Peiiod Tiom this giadual fusion 

of tliH on of tlie countij, Hmdu&tani, or Fidu (the language 

fPinlMit- oe different elements composing the vocabulaiy of this dialect 

fusion In 1 ° ^oisiau, Turco-Taitar, etc), mdicate the extent of the racial 
lusion ulncli then took place 

kingdom had attained its gieatest extent 
southeinmosf ^ “‘^P> P 4o0) A deciee issued m Delhi was valid as fai as the 
their mdenenf?^'^^^^ ^ Eajput pimces contmiied to mamtain 

weie never ^ acquisitions, howevei, which had been made thus lapidly 

that Tnoppi.« f °i union, and even during Mohammed’s time 

lapidVogress under the 

I the Tughlid {the thud Tmtai Dynasty) — Gliiyas ed-din Tughlak 

uiothei liad the sultan Balbfln (p 423) and a Hindu 

(1321-139 S') TT- 1 . , , oapahle during the short peiiocl of his sultanate 

the secuntv nf tl Q “^ected his attention to the impiovement of the country, to 
u-]iio]i had\allen\vvav?v lecoveiy of those paits of the kingdom 

Tiihat) Upon Im leturnTom T T °f (Haiasiinha of 

hioucrht about bv ln« CO ^ a festival, a catastrophe which had peihaps been 
xn the go;e sou. Falchi ed-din Juiiah Khan, who succeeded him 

mml wrmXj ir,." «• T'-Shlak (1325-1351), E.. govern- 

was a man of hmh miseiy which he brought upon the country He 

was learned as few wcie a “ excellent education, 

same time he caiefullv ohsPrvirr®Ti'’^f‘^ ^ leaiinng, at the 

extravagance ) to 

But all these r^ood oiinlitie« ol^^'honses, and other benevolent institutions 

Cesais, vvSh oveishadowed by the madne.s, as of the 

preached the point of insanity “ HeTed whimsicality ap- 

object of inducing them to bSy hm ie!f m 

heeii so much ns dvor. m xcticat foi an ciioimous sum.befoie swords had 

^ont to Clmln. "cit the^T^" -- 

impassable for an aimv ou ih, 9^ tke Himalayas, which weie utteily 

oud snow (1337 • cf n ^ Ponshed almost to the last man in ice 

< m p 040). A thud army was sent to Peisia, hut disbanded before 
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opeiations began, and the soldicis dispeised plundering ovei thuir o\yn coiuitiy 
In 1339 a deciee was suddenly issued to the effect that all the inhabitants oC 
Delhi should emigrate to Devagiii, which was hencefoiwaid called Daulatabad 
(p 424) , twice they weie allowed to letuin and twice was the emigiation decree 
leissued, on one occasion dining a feaiful famine which earned oft many tlion- 
aands The obligatoiy use of coppei ciiiieiicy (instead of silvei) hiought hnaiicial 
disaster upon the couiitiy At the iiionaich’s pleasiiie inan-hunting paities were 
organised tliioughout whole provinces, his own subjects were the quaiij, and they 
were killed like animals The tayes weie laised to an impossible extent and 
extorted with such ciiielty that large nivxsses of the peasants fled to the foiesls and 
formed loljlier bands The natuial result was that revolts bioke out in e\eiy 
direction against this mad iiilei, and that the provinces stiove tlieii utmost to 
secure their independence The empire, which had embr.iced almost the whole 
of India upon the accession of Mohammed Tuglilak, was diminished at the tune 
of his death, in the fever swamps of Sindh, by the loss of Bengal (since 13 o 8), the 
coasts of Ooiomandel Devagni, Gujeiat, Sindh, and all the southein proimces 
(since 1347) , of twenty-thiee pioviiices scarce half weie left to him Mohammed 
ibii Tuglilak “ left behind him the leputation of one of the most accomplished 
piinces and furious tyrants who have evei adorned or disgraced humanity ” 

( Mounts tuait Elphinstono) 

^_^The damage which this mad lulei had indicted npoii the cinpiie could not be 
/^"’r^aued even by the upright government of his successoi BeiOz (Fnu/) Shah III, 
who was hoin about 1300 and leigned fioin 1351 to 1383 His attempts to 
recover the revolted pioviuces ended with the acq^iurement of only a nominal 
supremacy The coimtiy was, howevei, laigclj benefited by lus domestic policy, 
and he enabled the kingdom to recovei its prospeiity by a sensible and iipiight 
system of taxation, by the honesty of lus judicial admmistiation, by lus regula- 
tions foi inilitaiy service, foi winch purpose he eaimaiked tlie leveuiie of ccitam 
districts (Jaigii), by the completion of useful public works such as irrigation, 
channels, leservoiis, dams, and canals (for instance, the great Jumna canal, uducli 
the English have leceutly lestoied m part), and by the foundation of sehuols, 
hospitals, caiavanseiais, etc 

The last hvo representatives of the House of Tuglilak succeeded one anothei m 
rapid succession aftei the death of FSib/ The period from 1338 to 1394 was 
a time of incessant civil wai and ultimately the once poweiful kingdom was 
reduced to a few districts in the immediate neighhoiuhood of Delhi At this 
juncture the Moguls made an mvasiou in laiger uunibeia and with giealer ferocity 
than they had evei pieviously attempted They were no longer the uuclisciplmed 
hordes of Genghis Khan, but the well-chilled bands of Timui (p 184) While the 
last of the Tuglilak princes, Mahmud Shah II, found a safe lefuge in Gujeiat, the 
giey-haiied conqueroi advanced to Delhi, which opened its gates to him upon 
a piomise of protection (December 18, 1398) But one of those “ luisnuderstand- 
ings” which often occurred during the campaigns of Timur resulted m a feaiful 
massacre of the population The conqueroi laden with booty retiii ned to Samar- 
kand m 1399, and Mahmud Tuglilak then reappeaied Horn Ins hiding-place 
With his death, which closed an ingloiious leign ovei an empire which was almost 
non-existent (February, 1412), the dynasty of Tuglilak became extinct 
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(0 Seiads — After tlie Afghan Doulat Khan Lodi had ruled for a short 
peno (141^>-1414), Kluzr Khan, who had toimerly been a goveinoi and then a 
revolted emrr of Multan, served what was left of Hrndostan Hrs own provruce 
speedily revolted, and Ins attempts (he ched May 20, 1421), as those of hrs three 
descendants, Mrrbarek Shah II, who ruled trU January 28, 1435, Mohammed Shah 
, untr 1445, and Ahin Shall, to recover the Puniab proved fruitless, and their 
aomimon was practically confined to the town oi Delhi These rulers of Sliiite 
e re and apparently of Alidish origin are eollectively known as the dynasty of 
le eiac s (1414-145 1) Under 'Ahm Shah the houridaiies of the empire were 
IS an a rout an English niile from the capital, and at no time did they extend 
tuiLhei than a distance of twehc miles 


P —111 tire year 1451 BaliMl L6di, who ruled over the 

1 imiab in Lahore, took possession of the town of Delhi He died in 1488, but 
Iskander (Sekandei) II, who died m 1517, succeeded in extending 
■Ron ku'gJoul westward beyond Lahore and eastward beyond 

Bundelkand However, uudei the giandson of Bahlfil, Ibrahim II 
In ““*1 tyianincnl ruler, serious revolts broke out The east- 

Piimni ^ entirely separated from the kingdom, and hrs govei'nois in the 
jah rose against him and called in hrs powerful neighbour Baber from Oabul 
These shocks put an end to the feeble rule of the L0dl princes 
(P 429) and a new period of birlhant prosperity then began for Hirrdostan 

Tno-btnV f South, of India iiiice 1Jf/7 — Mohammed ibn 
cimril ™'’**''fi™tion of seemg the southern iirovince with its 

showi fm S'''The V l^f^time, ui spite of the partiality he had 

Iiimsnlp 1 , ^nhe distuct, Hasan Gaiigu, a SSliute AfgiiRu, declaied 

aS arff ‘te founta of the Mimant d;,a,ty H., frontoa 

llthl ™ ,7 of Bengal to that of A.abm, 

Alt ed dl Konkan, Khaudeah, and Gujeiat by bis great-grandson, 

Boltot nlt r,b. ? “/“SS-WSP The M.man! Wy aturned rlj 
fiilad Lii « 5 'f “’'Wet of the leigii of llahnmd SbSh II (1482-1618), who 

by an eniiallv ^ f “plli of Mysore Thjs rapid rise was followed 

hiol'pn ?ntrb ^ 11 Tvr of the piovincial governors, the north was 

Sitirthfk,, 1484 and 1612, while in the 

south the kmgdoin of Bijayanagar rapidly rose to high prosperity 

of Borti wasFattali IJlkh 'Irahd (Ihmad), Shah 

m Ssl Vcarrr of Bijayanagar, Ins empire, which was founded 

bv AMmr ^ lifcshpui), continued until 1^568 when it was absorbed 

whofe emnrre Sovemors 'Add Shfih of Bijapftr, 

risO toTs^T tvolT 7 f /r? Ahmedna.ar,from 

hideneridrt rUt ? governor Baird Shah of BedSr made himself 

Mohto^Si^S? 1587) Hone of these petty 
of prosnentv nil able to secure predoiumance, and after a varying penod 

^ Joabsorhed into that Delhi kingdom from winch they had 
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In this rivalry of the Mohammechm Deccan States the greatest success was 
attained by a Hindu State in the south, the kingdom of Ei]ayanagai, whicli 
was founded m 1326 by two fugitives fiom the low caste tube of the Kiiiumba 
(shepherds), though it was unable to attain any consideiable impoitancc in view 
of the ovei whelming sticngth of its Mohammedan neighbuuis on the noitli The 
first dynasty of Bijayanagar became extinct in 1470 , the second, a side branch of 
Narasmha, founded about 1450, raindly lose to piospeiity The Chola had long 
since lost their formei importance and the povei of the Kindya (p 387) was then 
broken At the end of the fifteenth ccntniy Bija-^anagai was indisputably the 
predommant Hindu imwer m the south of the peninsula , the petty Hindu States 
from Kattalr to Tiavancoie weie dependent upon this kingdoin At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuiy it was in possession of the whole of the east coast 
(see the map, p 430) The inipuitance of this gieat Hindu State and oL its 
artistic lulers is evidenced by the magnificent luins which aie now liuiied m 
the ]unglea of Bellaiy Bijayauagni was under no apprehension of attack from 
the Mohammedan States m the north, which held one nnothei m check until the 
middle of the sixteenth centuiy , when, however, they joined in common action 
agamst the Hindu State this lattei inevitably collapsed 

(h) The Mo()id Empiic of the Tmuutcs until ' Alamgh II (lolG-TlSD') — 
(a) Bahei — The senes of the Mogul erapeiois begins with one of the most 
^riiir^and attiactne figuies m the whole of Asiatic lustoiy, the sultan Babei 
(Zeliu Mohammed Balnn or Babui ID) “The Lion” He was the sou of 

Omai, 1 '^eneiations icmoved from Tiniui in direct descent, and one of the 
small priiic in the magnificent mouiitam couiitiy of i'eigliana (in the upper 
Oxus distiict), his mother bemg a Mongolian woman , on the death of his father 
(1493) he foimd himself sunoundecl by dangei on every side In 1404 he took 
up the leins of goveiiinient m peisoii, and the following Leu veais of his life are 
full of battles and daugeis, hold exploits and soveie defeats, Inilliant successes and 
heavy losses , now he was on the thioiie of a gicat kingdom, and again an almost 
abandoned fugitive in the inaccessible goiges of his native inouutaius, his adven- 
tiues during that peiiod would of themselves suffice to make up the most eventful 
life that man could possibly desne At the end of 1504 he was obliged to yield 
before the supeiioi power of the TJabegs (p 186), and giving up all hope of teiii- 
toiy from that side of the Hindu Kush he fled across the mountains to Afghanis- 
tan Two months latei (1505) he had taken Cdhul which lemamed hencefoiwaid 
111 lus possession, but even then his life was a constant senes of desperate efioits 
and lemaikable changes of fortune At the same time his peisonality is most 
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hiiraau, and for tliat reason most attractive , he was a man of pure and deep feel- 
ing, his love tor his mother and his lelations was as lemarkable as lus kindness 
to his conqiieied foes The depth and the warmth ot these sympathies he has 
expiessed with eveiy elahoiation of style in Tuikish and Persian songs, and lus 
“Meinous,” wutten in East Turkish (Jagatai), leflect the chaiacter of that ex- 
tiaoiduiaiy man and certainly funn one of the most lemaikable works in the 
literal y history of any nation 

The defeats winch liaber had suffeied in Tiansoxania and Bactria induced him 
to turn lus gaze to India, he was able to claim the Phiijab as the hen of Timur, 
and the invitation of Doulat Khan, the lebol Lbdl goveriioi in Lahoie, gave him 
both a pietext and a motive foi attacking the neighbouring kingdom m 1524 , he 
foiiiul no difficulty m oveicoming such resistance as was offeied m the Punjab 
He was especially suiieiioi to his opponents in aitilleiy, and crossed the Sutlej at 
the end of 1525 At Painpat (p 421) between the Sutlej and the Jumna, ten 
miles north of Delhi, Ibialnm Lfidi took up a position on the 21st of April, 1526, 
with a force whose numbers are leported as 100,000 soldiers aud 1,000 war ele- 
phants to oppose the 25,000 warriors of Baber, and lost both his throne and his 
life Dellu (April 24) and Agia, which had been the lesidence of the Hindostan 
Afghans from 1503 to 1504, immediately fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
divided the rich impeual tieasures among Ins waruors, mcluding the famous dia- 
mond, the Kohmom (“the mountnin of light”), tins jewel, which had pieviously 
been taken fiom the Khilji Mohammed Shah, now fell to the lot of Humay^^i, the 
sou of Baber, and ha,s been the glory of tlie Euglisli C'lowu jewels 1850 
The victoiy of Pampat gave Bahei possession of Noith India to the '““rofieast ot 
Dellu and also the small stiip of laud along the Jumna as far as tShoitly 

before the end of 1526 he was also master of the district south of ''the Jumna as 
far as Gwalini He was now opposed by the Hmdus The piinces of Eajputana 
led by Eana Sanka, the luler of Chitoi, Mewar, and Ajmir, maiched against him 
with a powerful aimy to a point seven miles distant from the west of Agra A 
battle was fought at Fattepm Sikii, or Kanwa, on the 16th of Maich, 1527, and 
the Rajputs weie utteily defeated , Mewai fell into the hands of the conqueror 
wlio immediately pioceeJed to reorganise the adinmistiatioa of Ins new acquisi- 
tions How the Rajputs could hght with the courage of despair, Baber was to 
leaiu in the fullowmg' year wlieu he besieged one of the pimces who had escaped 
from the battle of Siku in Ins foitiess of Clianddn As lus tioops were stoimmg 
the walls on the second day, the enemies set fire to the town with then wives and 
children after the maunei of the old ICshalnyas, and then rushed upon the foe with 
drawn swords, the body-guaid of the prince killed one another, each man stiug- 
ghng for the fust blow In 1529. Mahmud Lodi, a brothei of Ibiahim, was 
expelled from Oudh, the southern pait of Behar on the light bank of the Ganges 
was captured, and the Rftja NSsir ed-din Nasrat Shah of Bengal was fuiced to lay 
down Ins arms. 

In till OP yeais Baber had conquoied in a senes of brilliant victories the whole 
of the hforth Indian Plains as fai as Bengal (see the map here insoitpd)^ 
Now, however, bis health, vvliich had been undermined by the extiaoidmary pri- 
vations of his hfp, began to fail. On the 26th of Docembor, 1530, Baber the Lion 
died hoforo tho ago of fifty , his last words to liw son and heu Humg-yfin, weie 
“ Do not kill your brothor-M, but watch over thorn tenderly ” 
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(l3) JIiim&y4n and the Sih i Dynasty — Baber was succeeded by lus son NSsir 
ed-din Mohammed Humayhn, who was bom in 1507 , he, however, had not inherited 
either his fathei’s non will or his pertinacity, much less his fiim piuiciples, his high 
ambition, lus waimth of heait, and his unchanging fidelity Babei had intended 
Humayhn to become ruler of the kmgdom, and had destined the gmerrioiship of 
Chbnl and Kandahar foi his second son, Khmian Hurnhyiln considered that his 
brotlier would be nioie closely umted to himself if he also received the governor- 
ship of the Punjab But by thus lenouncing his native teiriLoij he also lost com- 
mand of the stout warrioi Afghan tubes, thereby consideiably weakening his 
military power m India, and this moieovmrat a time when enemies rose against 
him on every side, after the disappeaianco of the poweiful figuie of Babei His 
fiist duty was to crush the revolts raised by the geneials of the last Afghan rulers, 
and then to punish Bahhdui iShah, the Pidja of Gujeiat, toi his nitugues Baha- 
dur was expelled by the emperor in peison, hardly, howevei, had he returned 
to his capital to deal with an outbreak in Bengal when the troops he had left 
in Giijerat weie driven out and he was even obhged to leiiounce lus claims to 
Mfilwa 

Meanwhile upon the east, in Bengal, a heavy storm was thieatening the Mogul 
power Pend Khan, a Mohammedan of high talent, who apparently belonged to 
the Afghan loyal family of the Bflii, had assumed the leadeiship of all the enemies 
of the Mogul rule and was speedily able to secuie the possession ot Bihar Hu- 
mdydu ivas forced to besiege the strong fortress of Chuuar, an operation which 
detained him for many months at Benares , meanwhile Bengal was conquered by 
his cunning opponent, who had in the ineantune adopted the title of Sliii (“ Lion ”) 
Shah He then defeated the descendant of Timui iii two battles m 1539 (Chonsa) 
and 1540 (near Kananj) , after these mistoitunes Humaydn was obliged to aban- 
don his kingdom and take lefuge with his InoLhei KHmian at Lahoie Heie, 
howevei, his position was equ.illy unstable , Kfimian was teiroi -stricken at the 
unexpected success of Slur Shah, with whom he concluded peace, the price being the 
cession of the Punjab, wdiile the deposed emperor was forced to spend a peiiocl of 
disappointment, leirihle piivation, and constant flight in Eajputana , on the 14th 
of October, 1542, his son Akbar was bom to him m the deseit of Thar at the time 
of his greatest need In 1543 he tinned to Kandahar Sliii Shall, who had been 
master of the whole Ganges district after his decisive victoiies over HumflyLin, now 
tinned his attention to the improvement of domestic organisation, and did his best 
to foster the progiess of agiicultura, to piovide for public peace and secuiiLy, to 
improve communication by making long roads, and to leoiganise the hmeaiiciacy, 
the taxation system, and the adnnmstiation of justice He met with a violent 
death on the 22d of May, 1545, during the siege of a hostile foitiess 

His successoi, Selim (Islam) Sliah, attempted to continue his fathei's adimms- 
tintion, Ins short leigii (1545-1553) was largely occupied with the suppression of 
different levolts Undei the government of lus incompetent oi vicious successors, 
Feroz (1553), Mohammed (1553), Ibiahim (1554), and Sccanclei (1555), the empire 
rapidly fell to pieces, Distuibauces broke out m every quarter, and the way 
was opened for the return of Humayiin He defeated two aimies at Sirhmd, 
and returned to Pelhi as kmg in the summer of 1555 However, almost ex- 
actly SIX months after his re-entry he died from an injury received by a fall 
(January, 1656). 
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eompletioii of Ins State duties The famous personages mid scholars who adorned 
his Ipital were at the same time Ins friends , every Tluusday evening a circle of 
these was collected for lutollectual eonveisalaon and p iiloso^ucal His 

closest fiiends were two Inghly talented brotlieis, Shekh beizi and Abhl Bazl. the 
sons of a learned free-thinker The elder of these was a amous scholar in Hmdu 
hteratiup , with his help, and umlei liis iliiection Akbai had the most important 
of the Sanscrit works tmnslaled uilo Peisiau bad, on the other hand, who was 
mi Gspeemlly close friend of Akbai, was a general, a statesman, and an organiser 
and to Ins activity Akbai’s kingdom chiefly owed the solidauty of its mternal 
cirtrani‘'ation 
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Foi a long period in India authoiity of any desciiption had been unknown, and 
the years of IIunia.yfin's exile had proved unfavourable to the intioduction of 
seveiQi measures among the Moguls Under Akbai, also, many generals, after he 
had reduced a revolted piovmce to oidei, attempted to keep back the taxes payable 
to Delhi and to claim the dwtiict for themselves , instances weie Oudh, MSlwa, Ben- 
gal, etc Some were overthrow n ivith a stiong hand, others the emperor was able 
to bung over to himself by clemency His own biothei, Mohammed Ilakini, who 
attempted to occupy the Punjab in 1566, was expelled from the country Akbar 
wo er the Rajput princes by a display of kindnebs and concession He him- 
s i mariied the two piincesses of Ambei and Maiwar, and Ins eldest son, Selim 
Jehauglr, had a princess of Amber to wife The princes of those petty States who 
were treated by the poweiful empeioi as equals, gladly foigot that then ruler was an 
alien both by his creed and his descent, and considered it an honour to occupy high 
positions in Akbar’s army Of these one only, tlie Pimce of Chitoi, maintained 
an attitude of hostility His capital was besieged hj Akhar in 1 567, and the bold 
commander was shot by the emperor himself upon the walls, after the old Rajput 
custom the garrison frst killed their wives and childien and then themselves, 
duit the piince, who had fled, stiU declined to submit At a later period cluiing 
Akbar’s lifetime the son of this expelled monarch succeeded in founding a new 
State in Udipur, whose rulers stiU pride themselves upon the iact that their 
genealogy remains unstamed by any trace of connection with the empeiois of 
Delhi 

The remnants of the last Mohammedan dynasty offered a yet raoie vigorous 
lesiatance to Akbar than the Rajputs In 1559 these “Afghans” were expelled 
from Oudh and MMwa In Gujeiat vaiious pretendeis to the thione were quar- 
lelling One of those called in Akbai to his help, who expelled the combatants 
collectively and reconstituted the coiiutiy as a piovmce m the yeais 1672-1573 , 
111 1581 fresh distuihauces bioke out, and au indecisive struggle was continued foi 
a long period, until peace was seemed by the death of Mozaffai III Habib (1503) 
Similarly much time elapsed before Bengal was definitely conquered, with the 
exception of the son of SulaimJla Khan Karftihm, DA,vud Sliflh,who had suiiendeied 
111 1576, nebnei the Mogul generals nor the Afghans were definitely iiaoifled until 
1592 *Onssa also fell into the powei of the ruler of Delhi. In Sindh militaiy 
adventuieis, sLraggleis left from the Afghan supremacy, also continued then m- 
tugues , they were subdued m 1592, and pacified by the gift of high positions 
within the empne. A short campaign against Prince Yhsuf of Kashmii belonging 
to the Chak dynasty led in 1586-1587 to the incorpoiation of that piovmce, which 
now became a favoiuite summer residence of the Mogul empeiois A haidei struggle 
was fought with the tiibes of the almost inaccessible Kafinstan (the Yusufaai) , 

’ even at the present day the configuration of their district has enabled them to 
maintain their independence The last conquest in the extreme west was Kanda- 
hai, which had been already occupied by Humflyftn, but had been retaken by the 
Persians lu the fiist yoais of Akbai ’s reign , the erapeioi lecovered this district m 
1593-1594. “v,. 

Thus the kingdom of Akhar extended from Afghanistan to Oiissa and from the 
Himalaya to the Haibada (see the map, p 410) Beyond this lattei boundary 
the confusion was no less than it had previously been m the north Akbar 
was called in by one of the disputants, and his army quickly got possession of 

VOL U-28 
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Beiai, with it.s capital, Ellichpiii , liowevei, an unexpected lesistauce wa? encouii' 
teied liefuie Alimednagai, the ceiitial point of the Muliaminedan States of the 
Deecaii A woman of unusually stiong oharactei, by name Cha.nd Bibi, who was 
legeiit foi hei gieat-nephew Ilahadui Ni/ani Shdli dm mg his mmoiity, muted 
seveial of tlie disjintmg quinces befoie the nppioachiug dangei , when besieged iii 
hei capital, she .succeeded on iiispiiing hei adheients with so heice a spirit of lesist- 
ance that the Moguls weie glad to conclude peace on the condition that the claims 
of Chand BIhl to Beiai should be given up (1596) Fiesh distmbances led to a 
leuewed invasion of the Moguls After au indecisive battle Alchai himself took 
comiuaud of liis tioops (1599), hut Ahinednagai lesisted until Chftnd Bibl was mm- 
deied lij hei own tioops in 1600 Akhar now set up a uotnuial rulei, Moiteda II, 
whose dynasty came to an end in 1667 undei Shah Jehfln 

The last )ears of Akbai’s life weie tioubled by seveie domestic misfoi tunes 
and by his soiiow at the death ot his tiiend AbiYl Fa/;1 The Piince Selim (Jehfin- 
gii), who had been appointed his successoi, was addicted to the pleasuies of diiiik 
and opium, and was a passionate character and a deadly enemy of his father’s chief 
couii.selloi, Fad Akbai had appointed his sou as Vieeioy of Ajmii , that, how - 
evoi, proved lusulScient to satisfy bis ambition He aimed at the possession of 
the imperial thione, took possession of the State tieasmy, assumed the title of king, 
and occupied Oudh and Behai Akbai, howevei, tieated him kindly, and Selim 
made a show of submission, hut revenged himself by a cowaidly stroke , he incited 
one of the petty pimces in Bundelkand to muidei Abu’l Fazl by tieacheiy (1602) 
This calamity was followed by the loss of Danutl, the thud pimce, who succumbed 
to an attack of cliopsy on the Sth of Apiil, 1005, a disease which had already cai- 
Tied oil his eldei hiotliei MiUitd in 1599 By these heavy blows of adveisity the 
enipeioi’s poweis weie broken After a long illness his condition lapidly giew 
woise, and on the 15tli of Octohci, 1605, died Akbai, the gieatest lulei who ever 
sat upon the tlnona of India 

Under the rule of every Mohammedan conipieior who had invaded India from 
the noithwest, the laud had suffeied by reason of the twofold antagonisms ot 
religion and lace In eithei of these cases the Hindus, who formed the majoiity 
of the population, werif considered as of no account, they repaid with then hatred 
the piide and scoin with which they w’eie tieated, and prospeiity for India was 
obviously impossible undei such lulers History has justly honouied Akbar with 
the title of “The Great,” hut the honour is due less to his militaiy success than 
to the insight with which he fmtlieied the internal welfare of the countiy and to 
the manner rn whrcli he abrogated the antagonisms of religion and race by grad- 
ually obliteratmg the most salient differences 

At the time of his accession Akbai was a good Mohammedan, and in 1576 he 
projected a pilgrimage to Mecca to the giave ot the Prophet Shortly afterwards, 
however, the interchange of philosophical ideas during his evening gatheimgs 
(p 432) was stimulated by the presence not only of the Mohammedan inollalr, but 
also of the learned Brahman priest and even the Roman missionary No one of 
the, so religions appeared to him as absolutely true Under then luflueirce and m 
the eonveisatioii of his confidential friends the conception of that jealous God 
which Mohammed had boirowed fiorn Moses vras tinnsfoimed to the idea of a 
Supremo Being watching ovei all men with equal love, while the doctiine of tlie 
God urcarnato became in liirn a pine belief, high above all material conceptions, to 
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the effect that the Deity cau he appieliendecl not thiougli any levelation lu human 
shape, hut only by the exeicise ot leason and undei standing , a Deity, also, to be 
seived not b) all kinds of ceieraoiiies and empty foi ms, but by inoial purity ot 
life If weak liiiniamty desnes niateiul symbols of the Supieme Deiug, then the 
loftiest to be found me the sun, the constellations, or the hie Akbai’s conception 
of Clod left no place foi iitiml pnecepbs, foi piophets oi piiests 

llowevei, to suppoit hw digmty in the eyes of the pieople he issued deciees 
announcing that the king was the head of the chuich, his foimula of confession 
being as follows “ Theie is no Clod but God, and Akbai is his Cahph , ” at the 
same time he ncvei employed foice to iiujioso lus lehgious views upion dissentients 
These views indeed were too abstiact and piofouiid foi popnlai consumption, and 
weie luiintelligible except to a small ciicle of phdosoplucal adherents Toleiatiou 
was a fundamental piincipde in las chaiactei, and he was nevei anxious to convert 
the membeis of other religions Eveiy Mnssulraan was allowed the fiee exaicise 
of his religious pirinciples, hut on the othei hand such principles weie biuding 
upon no one else Thus he was opposed to those many fouus of compulsion which 
Mohammedanism lays upon public and jnivate life, Akbar did nothing to fiuthei 
the study of the language of the Koiau, and showed no prefeience for Aiabic 
names such as Mohammed, Ahmed, etc , the formula of gieetmg, " Peace be with 
you," was replaced by the sentence, “ God is gieat,” etc Tims to a certain extent 
Akbai curtailed the privileges of his native religion At the same time he lemoved 
manv of the disabilities which buidened the Hindus and then lehgious piactices , 
the poll tax upon unbeheveis, a somce of deep dissatisfaction among the Hmdus, 
and the dues levied upon pilgiims during then journeys were entirely remitted , 
their religious piacLice was mterfored with only in cases where the pTonounoe- 
ments of the piiests weie totally opposed to the pimciples of hiimamty, as for 
instance in cases ot tiial by ordeal, child inaiiiage, compnlsoiy death upon the 
funeral pyre, and the enforced celibacy ot widows, etc The civil rights of Mo- 
hammedans and Iliudus m no way difteied, and every position in the State, high or 
low, was open to membeis of eithei lehgion 

In the domestic administration of his great kingdom Akbar displayed the 
greatest foiesight and energy i'oimei luleis had been accustomed to collect the 
taxes by methods inconceivably disastious The incomes of impoitant distncts 
had been appropriated to individual geneials who were allowed to extort tho 
utmost possible amount fiom the inhabitants, and for this puipose a large force ot 
troops was permanently kept on foot The imperial taxes pioperly so called were 
collected by an army of officials who were accessible to inlliience of eveiy kind 
and appropiiated no small portion of the leceipts as they passed thiough then 
hands Shir Shah (p 430) had been the only luler to intioduce a moie etpuable 
system of taxation, and the regulations made during his short reign wcie sivept 
away in the confusion of the following years In its mam details Akbai’s system 
was a further development and extension of that of Shii- Shah He was fortunate 
in finding m the Hindu Todar Mai a man of stainless piobity and adrauable 
capacity for organisation, who did moie than any one else to restore the adminis- 
tration and especially the taxation system Todai Mai was the fiiat official to 
make a complete and exact census of the whole teiritory noitli of the Haibada 
A smvey was taken of all arable land, an acemate estimate made of the pioclucts, 

fiUrl t-.n-rntinn nnlonlnSfid finm tliAnp /Into, tbfi nmonTit brnno- ftstnldisbed at one-thnd 
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of tli3 average produce foi the picvious ten jeais Undue seventy was thus 
avoided as far as possible, and iii times of fauiiiie oi failuie of the crops taxes 
weie remitted and ad-vances made of gold oi coin Shir 8hah had indeed ap- 
pointed only one-foiiitli of the >eaily piodiice as the unit of taxation, however, 
Akhai’s legidations proved more advantageous both foi the State and fui the agri- 
cultural population, as peculation was prevented by a stiict system of book-keeping 
and by the possibility of appeal to liighei officials, ivdiile the fixity of the legula- 
tioiis enabled one-half of the levenue officials to be dispensed with All ofiicials, 
officeis and soldiers included, leceived a fixed and liheial salaiy, and were no 
longer obliged to depend upon uicomes diaivn legally oi illegally fiom subsidiaiy 
souices 

Trade and coinmeico weie piomoted, a stiong impulse in tins duection being 
given by the intiodiiction of a uiiifoiin ciinency , the hundreds of different cur- 
lencies which had liitlicito been in ciiculation weie called m, and an impeiial 
coinage was stiuck in the mints of eveiy piovmce The empiie was divided into 
fifteen pioviuces (thiee of which weie in the Deccan), and tliese weie goveined 
undei imperial duection by goveinois who weie invested with civil and military 
poweis The admimstiation of justice, as far as the Mohammedans were con- 
cerned, lay in the hands of a supieme judge, Mii-i-adl, whose decision was final, 
he was assisted by a Kasi who iiudeitook pieluiunary investigations and pro- 
duced the legal codes bearing upon the case , the Hindus were judged by Brah- 
mans wuth a legal training The organisation of the aiiny was, comparatively 
speaking, less vigoious and consistent On the whole, hovvevoi, the inLemal oigan- 
isatiou of the SState, which was laid down to the smallest detail m the “ A yiiu- 
Alhan" (the oidinaiices of Akbai) by AbiiT Fa^l, marked a gieat step in advance, 
and pioved a blessing to the couiitiy, which eujojed a pitisperity hitherto 
unexampled 

(S) JeMngir — When Akbai died he had appointed as his successoi his son, 
Nffi ed-din Mohammed Selim, who took the impeual title of JehSiigii (that is, 
Woild Conqueror) In previous years he had often been a sore anxiety to his 
father, obiatly by reason of bis diunkenness and furious anger which piovoked him 
to acts of cruelty and often bioke out during his loign When Ins chief general, 
Mahabat Khan, had married Ins daughter without pieviously announcing his ui- 
tention, he had the newly wed couple Hogged with thorns, and deprived the general 
of the dowry and of his pnvate possessions , aftei the revolt ot Ins son Khusrou, 
he had seven luradied of lus adheients impaled along the road before the gates of 
Bahoie, while lus son m chains upon an elephant was conducted through this 
palisading 

Sir Thomas Eoe made some stay at the Indian coiiit from 1615 to 1618 as the 
ambassador of King James I, and has given us an account of the biilliancy of the 
court life, of the emperoi’s love foi splendour and display, of his kindness to Euro- 
peans, numbers ot whom came to Ins court, ot Ins tolerance to other lehgions and 
especially to Christianity , two pearls in his ciown weie consideiod by him as 
representing the heads ot Chiist and Mary, and two ot lus nephews weie allowed 
to embrace Chnsliamty Howexer, the same ambnssadoi also i elates accounts 
of banquets that lasted tlnough the night, of which diuukennoss was the uiva- 
uabb result, the orgies being led by the omperoi himself At the same time the 
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empeiui attempted to play the part of a stem Mohammeclau , when during the da> 
one of the initiated allowed a thoughtless lefeience to one of these oigies to escape 
Ijim, the empeioi asked seiiously who had been guilty of such an olfence against 
the laiv, and inflicted so seveie a bastinado upon those who had been his guests 
at the foibidden enteitaininent that one of them died Of the general condition ut 
the empire Eoe gives a description which compares unfavourably with the state 
of affairs under Akbar He piaises the financial aiiangements, but chaiaoteiise= 
the admimstiation as loose, the officials as t>iaiinical and coiiiipt, and mentions 
the decay of niihtaiism in the army, the backbone of winch was now tlie Eajput 
and Afghan contingents “ The time will come,” he wiote, “ when all lu these 
kingdoms wiU be in gicat combustion” Howevei, the leign of Jehaugu passed 
by without any great collapse, Alvbai’s institutions had been too fiimly looted to 
fall by the maladmimstiation of one government only 

Jehangh had been alieady inained at an eaily date (158G-15S7) to a dauglitei 
of Efiy Suigli of Amhei , a Peisian woman, howevei, by name Nui Jehffn, “ The 
light of the world,” gamed complete influence ovei him Her gianJfathei had 
occupied an impoitant position in Teheian , hei father, howevei, was so impover- 
ished that the future empress upon hei hutli was exposed m the stieet, wheio a 
rich merchant found her, adopted her, and called m her owiimothei as fostei nurse 
Hffr Jehffn received a good education, and by her wit and beauty she ■won the heart 
of the crown piince Sehm (Jehflngir), whose attentions became so pressing that 
upon Akhai’s advice a young Peisiaii was given hei hand togethei -with an estate 
in Bengal Hardly had Jehftngli been a year upon the thioiie when he made pio- 
posals to the husband, which the latter ausweied by kilhng the einissaiies who 
brought them and was himself cut to pieces iii consequence In 1611 Nffi Jebto 
gave way, and hencefoiwaid hei influence ovei the eiupeioi was complete As 
long as her eveellent father, ivho had been made giaud vmiei of the empire, was 
alive, she exerted that influence for good , Jeliflngtr lestiained Ins diunkenness, and 
ceased tliose inhumanities which had stained the impeiial title in pievioiis yeais 
A war with Udipui (p 432) was rapidly brought to au end (1 614) by the second 
prince, Shihflb ed-din Mohammed IChiiriam Shflh Jehlii , his hold action also 
brought the wai against the Mohammedan Deccan, which had opened unfavour- 
ably, to a successful conclusion The euipeior hated his ekfesb son, Khusioii, who 
died m impiisonment m 1622, but the second was both his favoiuite and that of 
the empress, who gave him her niece in marriage , he ivas publicly appointed suc- 
cessor to the throue However, Hfli JeliSn had consulted no one’s pleasure lA-t 
liei own after her father’s death, and she now gave hoi favour to the youngest of 
the princes, who was closely connected with herself by lus mairiaga with hei 
daughter When his father fell seriously lU, Shah Jehan, who had been placed in 
the hackgioiind, maiched upon Delhi, hut was obliged to letieab to Telmgaua and 
Bengal, where he was defeated by Mahabat Khan The lattei then suddenly in- 
cuired the displeasiiie of the empiess, and with a view of anticipating any act of 
liostility on her part, lie seized the poisons both of the emperoi and the empiess 
They succeeded m escaping from imprisonment and in concluding a compact with 
Mahabat which provided that he should once more take the field against Shah 
Jehan , but the geneial was afiaid of the later vengeance of Nflr Jehan and de- 
serted to the ,pimce. There was no fnitlier collision between the two parties, 
the einpeioi died in 1627, while upon a journey from Kashmir to Lahore Kfli 
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Jehan was treated with jespect hy the successor to the thione , she survived her 
husband hy nineteen years, which she spent in dignified seclusion, winning um- 
veisal affection by her benevolence 

(e) Shall Jihiln — Shfth Jehan I, after the slaughter of Ins biothei Shahuyilr, 
who had ioimed .111 alliance with two sons of Daiurd (p 433), and the suppression 
of arevolt m Bmidelkand, put an end to the shoit lule of liis nephew Dawnibakhsh, 
tlie son of Khusion, and found himself in undisputed possession of the thione in 
1628 , under hrs rule the Mogul Empire attained the zenith of its uealtli and pios- 
perity The empeioi diiplayed great perspicauty in the choice of capable officials, 
exercised a stioiig peisoiul supervision over the ajruunstration, introduced many 
inipiorenients, and in the course of twenty years extended the system of teiiitonnl 
occupation and taxation which had been created by Todai Mai (p 404) to the dis- 
tiicts on the far side of the Narbada Though he is desciibed as reserved and 
exclusive before his accession, ho afterwards appeared kindly, couiteous, and pater- 
nally benevolent to his subjects, and succeeded in winning over those Mohammedans 
whom Akbai had foiineily affionted, without losing the good-will of the Hindus 

The best evidences foi the brilliance of this period aie the numbeiless private 
aud pulrlic limldiiigs which aiose iiudei liis govcinment, not only in the two capitals 
of Delhi and Agra, but also in all other unpoitaut centres in the kingdom, even lu 
places which are now abandoned Under Slifth Jehan, Delhi was as entirely 
tiansfoiiued as Home under Nero or Parrs under Napoleon III The palaces of 
his peiiod, with then reception rooms, then marble-pillared halls, their coiuts and 
private lonnis, together with the moscLues and mausoleums, marked the zenith of 
Mohammedan art in India Of these monuments the most famous is the mau- 
soleuui called the Taj-i-Mahal (“ Oiown of the harem , ” see the plate, “ The Taj 
Mahal at Agia”), the grave of NCu-i-Mahal (“Light of the harem”), a favourite 
coiisoit of the emjieioi Opposite the impeiial foi tress of Agia uses this building, 
one of the most delicate coustmctions in the world, its outhne clear and simple as 
ciystal, hullL in niail>le, nt vvondeifiilly delicate colouring, with decorations which 
beai the maik of a fine aud lestiained taste Symbolical of court hfe and splendour 
13 the famous peacock throne, a decoration foi the imperial chan, made of diamonds, 
emeialds, iiibies, .sapphiiot,, etc, which lepreseiited in its form and colouis a pea- 
cock’s tail fully extended The traveller Jean Baptiste Taveinier (1605-1689), a 
jeweller by profession, estimates the collective value of the precious stones employed 
in this ornament at 160,600,000 livres Though such works of architecture and 
artistic skill must have cost enormous sums, and though many lives were sacrificed 
m the numerous wais of RhJh Jehftn, the people enjoyed high prosperity under Ins 
rule , and the emperor, surpassing m this respect the Medicean Lorenzo “ the Mag- 
nificent,” left n vast (Quantity of State tieasuies behind him at his death 

Those distmbances which had broken out in the Deccan in 1629 were speedily 
suppressed hy the emperor, who forced the State of Ahmednagar to conclude a 
jjeace favourable to Delhi Ujion a fiesh outhieak four years later this province 
was incorponited with the Delhi kingdom (1637), and Abdallaliof G-olconda, who 
was m alliance with tins foe, was forced to pay tiibuto Affaiis beyond the 
Afghan fioutier ran a less favourable coume The Uzhega, who had penetrated 
urto Gabul, weie at first driven back from Balkh , in 1637 Kandahar, which had 
been occupied by the Persians, was also rocomiuered When, however, the IJzbegs 
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renewed then advance in 1618, the enipeior’s thud &oii, Mohammed Muhi ed-dm 
Anrnug zeb (Ainung/cbe), was foiced to letieat during the wmtei of 1647 over 
the Hindu ICiish. and lost tlie gieatei pait of Ins aiiny m consequence , Kaudahai 
was leconqueied by the Peisiaiis iii 1648, and leinanied in their possession, Shah 
delian definitely lenounciug the idea of leconquest in 1653 lu the year 1655 
flesh complications bioke outiii the Deccan Auraiig zoh, whohad been sent theie 
as goveinoi, made a tieacheioiis mciiisiou into Golconda, the capital was stoimed, 
plundered, and biiint, and in 1656 Abdallah was foiced to conclude peace under 
conditions of gieat seventy Bijsipfu was then sui prised on some trivial pretext. 
But before the subjugation of this distiict could be cained out, Ainaug zeb le- 
ceived news of his fathei’s sudden illness, and was obliged to conclude a treaty 
with Mohammed of BijSphi, on conditions favouiable to the lattei, in oidei that 
he might maich noithwaid with his aiiny (1657) 

ylidh Jehfth had been piostiated by uioemia Four of the empeioi’s sons, who 
weie equally brave but different in position and character, immediately appeared as 
rival claimants foi the tliione D.liit fHhukOh, hoiii in 1613, was a man of Akbar’s 
type, talented, liberal, well disposed to the Hindus, and fiieudly to Europeans and 
Chiistians , howovei, Ins inannei was against him, he was passionate, often insult- 
ing, had no peisoiial following, and was esjiecially unpopular among the Mobaiii- 
inedans The second piince, Shoja, was a duuikaid, and was hated by the 
Mohammedans foi his leanings to the Shiite doctiine On the othei hand, Auiaug 
zeb was a fanatical Mohammedan, beloved for his affability, with a halo of gloiy 
fi om his recent exjjloits, but ambitious and tieachei ous The fointh prince, MurSd 
bakli&h, was of a noble disposition, but was intellectually of no account and was 
uiaiked by a leaning to sensuality Aiirang zeb, who was at the head of a well- 
tiied aimy, allowed his two elder biothers to destioy one another, while he gamed 
ovei the shoit-sighted Muntd by exaggerated piaise and flatteiy and by promises 
of the succession With the help of Muiad he then defeated DArS, who had 
eiiieiged victorious fioni the struggle with Shoja, and invited the iinsuspieious man, 
iindei a pretext of celebiatuig his victory, to a feast, oii the next moiiung MuiAd 
awoke from Ins debauch to find himself a prisonei m the citadel of Delhi, but was 
afterwards transfened to the State puson of Gwalior =■ 

Meanwhile Shah Jehftn I had lecoveiod and again assumed the government 
As, however, he favoured his eldest son, Aurang z?b made him piisouer in 1658, and 
kept him under honomable restraint m the citadel of Agra until his death in 1666 
Shortly afterwards Aurang z§b succeeded m seizing the person of Ins eldest brother , 
and Dftia was condemned to death on a pretended charge of apostasy fiom the 
Mohammedan faith (1659) MuiAd met the same fate m 1661 as a lesiilt of an 
attempt to escape from Ins impiisonment ShojA fled to Bengal, and peiished in 
1660 in the malarial district of Arakan, while his sons weie kept pri&oneis until 
then death in Gwalior Thus no further rival remained to the successor of ShAh 
JehAn among his brothers or relations 

(t) The Early Years of Aar any — Amang z6b (Aiming zebe) 'Alamgir I 
(1658-1707) had inherited none of the gieat talents of Bahei and Akbai, neither 
their statesmanlike foresight nor then humanitarian disposition, and still less that 
religious toleration which had made the people prosperous and the State powerful 
Those famous monarohs had been creative minds, capable of finding the right 
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measures to deal with every difhculty , whereas Auiang zfb was a nairow-inmdcd 
mouaich who displayed his good qualities invariably ai the wiong tune and the 
wrong place He was careless where he should have been seveie, peveie uheie 
carelessness would have been the better policy, libeial wheiehe should have saved, 
miseily when Iibeiahty was needed, and upright only toward his co-icligionist'' 
In wai ha displayed personal bravery, but he attempted to deal with great pinblenis 
of statesmanship in a petty and naiiow-mmded spurt His actions were dictated, 
not by love for hia subjects, but by ambition, mistrust, and religious fau.iticiun 
No one was ever better able to conceal bis tiiie feelings, no means wane too con- 
temptible or too arbitrary which could enable him to leacli the goal of his amlii- 
tion His effort was to promote the one true faith of the Sunuali, and his ambition 
was to be the type of a true Mohammedan monarch To lus oo-ieligionists he 
displayed a leniency which was a direct invitation to mi&manageiiieut, lutiigue, and 
disobedience, while bis hand was heavy upon the hated Hmdiis who formed the 
majonty of bis subjects He was well read, especially in the Koran, and lus piivnte 
life was marked by modeiation and simplicity , his public appearances were chaiac- 
teiised by an excess of splendour and by pamful ohseivance of oveiy religious duty 

At the beginning of his leign the emperor seemed inclined to model his 
behaviour upon the religious tolerance of his ancestor Akbai,and married his sou 
Mohammed Mu'azzem to the daughter of a Hmdu prmce But aftei a short intei- 
val his fanatical hostility to the alien lehgion made itself felt, and discoid between 
the emperoi and lus subjects was the natural result The tax upon all saleable 
articles, winch was only 2^ per cent for the Mohammedans, was doubled by 
Aurang zgb m the case of the Hindus , the bated poll tax which Akbar had abol- 
ished was again imposed upon the Hindus, and while piefeionce was shown to 
the Mohammedans, a double burden was laid upon the Hindus, who woie also ex- 
cluded from the administration and the army In 1679 Aurang z§h pulled down 
the three most sacred temples of the Hindus in Multan, Mattia, and Beuaies, and 
erected a mosque upon the site of the temple of Krishna (Mattra) In Eajputaua 
alone the Brahman sanctuaries which were devastated by lus fanaticism might be 
counted by hundreds, the priests were killed and the temple ti ensures trans- 
ferred to Hellu Especially chaiacteriatic of the emperoi’s madness are his 
attempts to seize friendly Hindu pimces and forcibly to convert them to Mo- 
hammedanism , their armed escorts were cut doivn to the last man, while they 
themselves escaped and with their co-ieligionists at once became the bitter 
enemies of Aurang zgb 

The Satnanu, a punst Hindu sect on the left bank of the Sutlej, were the first 
to levolt against such oppression — a movement that was only repiessed with dif- 
ficulty Their example was followed by the Eajput tribes, and the stiuggle was 
harried on with varying success and mth Such bitter cruelty that from that date 
the Bajpiits have displayed a deadly hatied to oveiy latei ruler of Delhi 

Aurang zeb’s own son, Mohammed Akbai (the fourth prince), enraged at the 
mhumanity of the imperial orders given him, joined the side of the oppressed, but 
w as forced to flee , he first turned to the Maliiattas, who were at war with his 
father and afterwaid retired to Persia, where he died in 1706 

(q) Tile FowitdaUon of the M&hratta Poioer Aurang zSh had successfully led 
the army of Shah Johdu against the Mohammedan States m the Deccau, and had 
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iiillieted sevGie lo'^'ses upon (Tolconda and Bijdpvh , but independent iiileis weie 
powerful 111 that district In the meantime a third State founded upon the 
basis ot national leligion bad grown fiom lusiguifacance to a piower inoia foimi- - 
dahlo and cubcieiit than any ot the auiiouuding States , this was the Mahiatta 
(Maiatta) people, a poweiful tube descended from the old Ksliatiiya uumigiants, 
iiihabitmg the district of Maharashtra and the coiintiy to the south , from tins 
centia capable men bad for many yeais migrated to the neighbouring Moham- 
medan piincipalities, especially to Bijitpur, wbeie they had occupied important 
positions in the adinmistration and in the ariii) The head of one of these immi- 
giant families, Shaj Bhonsk, had distinguished himself as a cavalij commander, 
and had been rewarded by the Mohammedan Sultan of Bijapfti with the m taiy 
fief of Poonah, and latei with a more inipoitant district in the modem Mysore 
Piom Ins mainage with a woman of noble hiith sprang the foundei of the 
Mahiatta power, Sivaji National and leligious sentiment mspued him with 
deep hatred for Mohammedanism Dining liis father’s absence in the sontheiu 
paits of his fief the son, with the help of the troops niidei Ins command and othci 
Mahratta alhes, seized a niimbei of the stiougest fortresses, confiscated the taxes 
and pluudeied the lands of his loid fai bej ond the boimdniies of his own district , 
his fathei was then suspected of complicity and imprisoned by the sultan of 
Bijflpfli. Siiaji enteied into negotiations with the poweiful empeioi of Delhi, 
iShah Jehftn, and the ffeai of this mighty monarch piocuied the release of Ins 
fatlier , the son then displayed even gieatei insolence to Bijapfii Ultimately an 
aimy was sent against him nndei Afzal Khan, Bivaji induced the hostile coni- 
mandei to agree to a fiiendly meeting before the foil of Piatapgad, wlieie bo 
miudeied him, the aimy was taken by siupiise and luassacied in laige pait 
Ultimately he seemed the cession of additional teiiitoiy and the light of main- 
taining a standing aimy of fifty thousand infantiy and seven thousand cavaliy 
These events had taken place shoitly befoie the accession of Auiang zeb The 
upstait now duected bis attacks against this poweiful empue His maiaucling 
bauds advanced into the neighhoiuhood of Surat m 1662, and an impeiial ainn 
retreated befoie him m disgraceful cowardice A new expedition succeeded lu 
inducing Sivaji to appear in peison at the court of the poweiful enipeio: 
Auiang zeb received the Hmdu with almost contemptuoiv? coldness, and proposed 
to confine him forcibly in Delhi However, the enunmg Mahiatta and his sou 
made good their escape, hidden m two provision-hampers In the year 1674 
Sivaji declaied himself mdependent, assumed the title of Mahlia]a, and proceeded 
to strike a coinage in las own name Had Auiang zf'h been a far-seeing lulei, ho 
could not have failed to lecognise a dangeions enemy in this using Hindu State 
on the southwest, and would have entered into an alliance with the Mohammedan 
States in the Deccan However, he hoped to secure sole supremacy ovei all the 
Mohammedans in India, and even fuitheied the action of the new Hindu piiucc 
when he extorted fiom Bijftpfir one-fourth of its yearly revenue as payment in lieu of 
his plundering raids, — a tax known as the Chout, which was later, under the name 
of the “ Mahratta ” tiibute, to be a source of sore vexation to the Delhi kingdom 
The far-seeing opponent of the two Mohammedan powers availed himself ot his 
faimuiable position to develop as far as possible the internal organisation of his 
Hindu Stale Society was organised on the pattern supplied by the old tradi- 
tions, the Brahmans, W'hobe intellectual tiaiuuig and higher education had been 
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developed thiongh long geueiatious, wcie tLe bom coun'^ellorh of llie nation, tliu 
chief oibcial posts weie occupied bj inembeis of uoble Bialuuan fciiuilies, wlio saw 
that the adiumistiatioii was piopeily couducted The ivaniois descindcd lioin 
the old Xshatiiya iminigiants founed the piofessioiial officeis and tlie well-diilled 
and legulaily prud aimy The agiicultuial class (Kuubis) not only dei'otcd then 
eneigies to piodiiction, hut also fomied the gueiilla loseive of the standing aimy 
All leniaiiung handiciattsinen or niercliauts foimed collectively the fouith class 
(Shaiikaidaclu) The State thus oigani&ed had a small standing aiuiy ot ea\ahy 
aimed with lances which, when necessity aiose, could he iapidl;y iiicieased to 
a poweiful foice by calling out the luilitu, and as lapidly he lediiced to its 
foimei dimensions The Mahratta aimy was a highly mobile foice, and consc- 
(pieiitly fai supeiioi to the slow-iuovuig tioops of the Mogul empeioi , when 
these latter appealed ui ovei whelming stiength, they found only peaceful peasants 
tilhug then fields , the moment the enemy divided lus foices he ivas immediately 
attacked imawaies Plundeiing laids and the Mahiatta tiibute imposed upon 
ueigliboiirmg States biouglit in a large yeaily revenue , the booty taken in war 
was m pait divided among the aoldieis and the militia, but the larger pait had 
been distiibuted among the small and almost impiegiiable inouutam foitiesses 
which guaided the State chest aud militaij tieasuiies. Thus Siva]i had at Ins 
command a stiong aimy evei ready for action aud selt-suppoitmg, while the expen- 
sive and incapable tioops ot his opponent devoured the iiches of the empiie , the 
JIahiattas had no lack ot lecnuts to swell then ranks, while the Mogul army 
had gieat difficulty in mamtauimg its strength, though enlistment pioceecled far 
and wide Such was the opponent that Auiang zf'b tliought he could play off 
against the sultans of the Deccan , in leality the Mahiatta powei, joining now one 
aud now another of these opponents, inflicted mjmy upon both aud aggiandised 
itself at then expense 

{9) The Fall of Am ant/ zCb — In the year 1672 Sivaji siiipiised an imperial 
anny, and inflicted so severe a defeat that foi a long time the Mogul troops were 
forced to confine themselves to tlie defence of then headquarters in Auiangabad 
Revolts in the noith aud the uoitliwest of the empiie had made it impossible to 
unite all the impenal foices for action upon tlie south A favourable opportunicy 
seemed, however, to have arisen m IGSO, when Sivaji died and was succeeded by his 
son Sambaji, who was nearly lus equal m energy This was the date of the seces- 
sion of ruiice Akbai (p 439) The empeioi, who was by nature suspicious, now- 
declined to trust anybody, and placed himself at the head of his southeiii aimy 
with the object of ciuslnug hia Mohammedan opponents ‘Ali II of Bijapiii, and 
AbilT Hasan of G-olconda, intending afteiwaid to oveithiovv the Mahrattas. In 
1683 he marched to the Deccan, in 1686 Bijftpfir was taken and Golconda fell in 
the next year The last independent Mohammedan States in the Deccan thus 
disappeared 

Til 1689 Samhaji and his son, who wms six yeais oi age, w'eie captuied by 
Auraug ith , tlie father wms killed aftei the most ciuol tortiues, and the child 
kept in stiicb confinement This action, however, moused the obstinate Mahratta 
race to yet moie irresistible effoits Aurang zgh was utterly defeated at Beiampur, 
and Ills yomigestr son, Mohammed Cilmbakhsh, ivith his comniander-ui-chief 
Zullikar, sufl’ered such heai'y losses on the east coast that the prmce was forced to. 
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with Ji aw and unite liis foices with liis tather’s Othei imperial aimies weie 
repeatedly beaten oi toiced to suncnder , the veiy loices of nature seemed to be 
couspiiing with the enemy, a sudden inundation of the iiver Bhiina cost Aurang 
zOb the whole of his baggage and twelve thousand cavaliy The Mogul eiupeior 
gatheied all his foices foi a final effort, strong citadels weie captured and Mali- 
latta tioops scattered But fiesh forties-ies were occupied, and the Maliiattas dis- 
pei&ed only to leunite at some other centie Ultimately the queen regent, Taia 
Bar, the widow of BajS, Earn, the brother of Sambaji, had recourse to desperate 
measures, aud devastated the whole countiy in ordei to depiive the enemy of his 
supplies At this moment the bodily powcis of the old emperor gave way, aud ui 
1707 Auiang zeb ‘Alamgir I died in a fainting tit 

(i) The Lata Mogul JEmpaotb — On the death of Auiaug zSb the finances of 
Delhi were m uttei confusion , the greater proportion of the revenue existed only 
on paper, and had been diminished by embezzlement, by levolts, and the generally 
impoveiished condition of the nation, while the expenditure had risen enormously 
duimg the long-coutinued wai The Hindu population, who were considered as 
subjects of the second class only, weie inspiied with dcepei hatred foi the Moham- 
medan dynasty The stiong foundations of the State had been shaken , a state of 
feiment existed at home, the south was threatened by the Mahiatta puwei which 
Auiang zSb’s blind jjolicy had aggiandised, and the States on the northwest beheld 
the anxieties with delight Moreover the dynasty upon the peacock thione of 
Delhi had degenerated , the jiowei of the House of Timui had spent itself in a 
shoit succession of biilhaiit inleis, and the empeiors of succeeding years were but 
miserable shadows of then gieat piedecessois 

In the next twelve yeais no less than eight riileis succeeded one anothei 
on the thione^ The first, Mn'azzem Shah ‘Alain Bahtidur Shfth I (1707-171 B) 
displaced much tolerance, hut Ins sfciengtii was unequal to the task of icstoring 
the broken oiganisation His vicious succe^soi, Mo'izz ed-din Jihllndfli Shlh 
(1712-1713), was an utterly insignificant figuie He was succeeded by Mohammed 
Baiiukhsiyar (Farokhsir, 1713-1719), a weakling who suiiounded himself with 
foolish couusellois, and vainly attempted to curb the growing jiower of the nobles 
by clumsy mtiigues, he was murdered in the palace Two children weie then 
placed m succession upon the throne , both succumbed to consumption, Eali ‘I'd- 
daiajfit after thiee months and Eaft ‘ed-doula Shah Jehlln II, m an even shuitcr 
time The lule of Eoshen-akhtai Mohammed Shah (1719-1748) was of somewhat 
longer duiation, he, however, was a voluptuary who cared only foi his own 

• Uohninmed Mulit ad din Aiiriuig z81) (Aurungzebe) Alomgtr I (1CE8-1707) 

I ^ _I__ — 1 


1 Mohammed Mu azzoiii Shllh Alom BahSdur Molmmrood Amra Moliiunmed Akbar Kolmmincd 

ShSli I (1707-12) ShfBi (1707) Nbkflslyar (1710-23) Cambokhali (1707 8) 



1 MozaflBT Sna) od dm Mohammed BahSdiir Sligh II (1837-57 , 1 7 Jfov 18b2) 


(, Alter Stanley Lane Poole aud Ferdinand Jnstt ) 
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pleasuie and handed over the imperial seal to his chief wife to visa as she pleased 
His sou Ahmed Shah (1748-1704) was taken prisouei and blinded with his 
mother, he died in 1774 Even shoitei was the lule ot his aged successoi ‘A/.i^ 
ed-din ‘Alamgii II, who was niuideied by his giand vi/iei in 1759 

Such, during the hist half-centuij after Auiaiig zeh’s death, weie the “wieldeis 
of the sceptie” in Hindostau, with the exception of a few unsuccessful candidates 
foi the ihione, such as ‘AAii Shah (1707), Cauibakhsli (1707-1708), NekiFiyiii 
(1719-1723), and Ilnahiin (1720) The royal power was m the hands ot aniln- 
tious viziers, of haieui favouiites, of flatteieis and pjaiasitos who pandeiud to the 
excesses and debauches of the iiilers Shah ‘Alan llahadui sufteied gieatly tioni 
dependence upon Zulhkai, one of Aniang z^b’s biaiest geueials diinug his wais m 
the Dcccan, and Jehandar Shah was but a tool in the hands of this man, attei 
the latter’s accession, duiing a levolt of Zulfikai, ha was handed ovei to the lebels, 
who killed both him and his betrayei The next foiii luleis weie elevated to 
the thione hy the “king niakeis,” two biothers who gave themselves out to he 
descendants of the Piopliet, these weie the Seiads, Hussein All and Abd ullah, 
who imirdeied Fanukhsiyai, made two childien emperois, and weie finally ,sup- 
piessed a jeai aftei the accession of Mohammed Slidb, Hussein Ah falling undei 
the dnggei of an eimssary of the einperoi, while Ahd uUah was defeated with his 
aimy , his lauk saved him fioin death, but he was kept iii life-long iinpiisoiiment 
Henceforwaid the busmess of State was conducted hy women and paiasites 
Aimed Sliih and ‘Alamgii 11 weie puie nonentities compared with then ambi- 
tious, faithless, and despotic couimandei-iii-ohief and giaiid viziei, Ghazi ed-din, 
giaiidson of Asaf Jah of Haidaiabad 

Such wcie the hands tliat steeied the ship of State, which was now tossed by 
wild waves amid dangeious leefs and began to strain in all its joints The degen- 
eiate biueauciacy had but one desiie, — to tuiii the weakness of the goveinmeut 
to their own advantage, taxation became extoition and lohbeiy, while hiibery and 
coiiuptiun took the place of justice Prmces and vassals, geneials and vizieis 
toie away provinces from the empiie, while wailike Hindu tubes thiew oft the 
Mofiammedan joke Thus the Jahs m Eajputaua gamed then independence 
(capital town, Bhaitpui) Thus, too, the piincipality of Jaipur seceded, the 
lulers of which, Jey Singh II m paiticular, were distinguished for their devotion 
to science (ashonomy), Jaipur was built as a capital in 1728. the splendid town 
of Amber having been pievioiisly abandoned at the oidei of the above-named Jey 
Singh In Oudh the Shnte Peisian Sadat founded the kingdom of Lucknow 
while a converted Biahman, Miirslud Kuli Khan, foimed a kmgdom of Bengal 
Orissa and Be iar, Malwa fell into the hands of the Mahiattas, and in the south 
, Asaf Jah seized the whole province of the Hiudostan Deccan 


(«) 27ic &/Jis —To the many thfficultics and tioubles of the empiie was 
di ed the outbreak of fanatical lehgions wais In the extieme noithwest ot 
S' imi I (lifi9-1538), who had been under the influence of 

Kabir (p 410), pleached, about 1500. a new doctime of geneial peace and biotheily 
; f ^ «^^l^teiale the differences between Biabmaiiisni 

no mmoZir ^ diveigencc as matter, of 

maW S fr the immanence of the Divine Being as the one 

material point It was a puie leform. dissociated as fai as possible Lorn any 
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sensualism of theory or practice All men were equal hefoie God accoiduiq to tine 
tlreoiy, which did not recognise divisions of caste Tlie adherents of ISTannk, whose 
miurbeis wcie at fiist but small, called themselves Sikhs, that is, disciples or 
schnlais During the irevt one hundred and fifty years they organised themselves 
as a federation ot distiicts united by lehgious and political ties 

It was only to be cvpected that the denial of the authority of the Vedas should 
pleaso the Hindus ns little as the refasrl to accept the Koran jrleased the Moham- 
medans, one of the Sikh spiritual leaders (giriir'), Aijuni, was accused rmdei 
Jehaugti of bemg implicated m a revolt, he was thrown into prison m 160G and 
so cruelly toitiried that he died Prom this moment the cliaiactci of the religious 
movement entirely changed Har Govind, the son of Aijnni, thirsting foi levenge, 
issued new proolanrationa and gave a new chaiactei to the sect in 1618 , the dis- 
ciples of peace now became warriois of fanatical fierceness and bold robbei bands 
However, the movement would perhaps have died out if the fanatical Aumug z3b 
had not executed the guru Tegh Bahadui in 1675 The hatred of the Moham- 
medans immediately flamed up afiesh Goviud II, the son of the murdered man, 
declaied himself the son of God sent by bis Fathei to drive and e'cfcirpate evil 
flora the world, warrior and Sikh were henoetoitli to he equivalent teims “Ye 
shall no longer be called Sikh (disciples), hut Singh (lions) ” Govind maiirtaured 
Ins ground with vaiymg success against Aurang zeb, who was then occupied with 
"the Mahiattas in the south Shfth ‘Alam Bahadur attempted to win over the 
Sikhs hykmdness, however, m 1708 Govind was murdered by a Mohammedan 
Afghan, and the auger of the Sikhs was boundless Pilltrguig and muideimg with 
appalling cruelty all who declined to accept then faith, they advanced upon Delhi , 
they weie utterly defeated by BaliMui, and forced to letiie to iiiacce^i&ible hid- 
ing-places The emperoi, howcvei, died suddenly at Lahore in 1712, peihaps fioni 
poison The sect grew poweiful duiing the disturbances which then broke out, and 
under Paiiukhsiyili reoccupied a laige part of the Puiiiah Led by then chief 
Bandah, they again advanced m 1716, m,nkiiig every step in then advance by 
ruthless devastations, Lahore was captured, the governor defeated, and an impeiial 
army driven back Fortune then dechued against them, they were repeatedly 
beaten by the imperial tioops and driven back with Bandah into one of the northern 
fortresses, where they weie starved out and killed Bandah escaped, owing to the 
devotion of a Hindu convert who personated his leader, and succeeded in diipmg 
his captors foi some time But of the once foimidable sect there remained only 
a few scattered bands who gained a scanty livelihood ni the inaccessible inountaiu 
valleys of the Punjab 

(\) The Iniasion’i of Hindostan by Nadir /Shah and Ahmed Dnruini — At 
this period a foieign power .swept ovei Hindostan like a scourge fiom heaven 
The son of a Tiiicoman, though boin m Persia, Hadii Slifih (Vol III, p ,884) bad 
begun his caieer as leader of a band of freebooters, and had seized the throne of 
Safavite dynasty on the 20th of March, 1736 The lack of ceremony with which 
the Persian ambassador was treated in Delhi gave him an excuse foi invading 
Hindostan in 1738 After conquering the Mogul army which had been leinforced 
by the troops of Sadat (Oiidb) and of Asaf Jah (Haiderabad), be marched into the 
capital m 1739 Strict discipline was preserved among the troops A report sud- 
denly spread among the Hindus that the Persian king was dead , the inhabitants 
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then threw themselves upon the soldiers ■who had dispersed thioiighout the town 
and slaughtered seven hundied Nadir Shah attempted to lestore oidei, but was him- 
self attacked, and then commanded a general slaughter of the inhabitants From 
sunrise to sim&et the town was given ovei to pillage, fiie, and minder, thiity thou- 
sand victims falling befoie the Peisiau thii&t foi vengeance All the tieasuies and 
jewels of the royal tieasury, including the peacock thione (p 438), the piide of 
Delhi, weie earned off, the bullion belonging to the empne, the higher officials, 
and puvate individuals was confiscated, and heavy war indemnities were laid upon 
the governors of the provinces The sum total of the booty which Nadu earned 
off from Hmdostan has been estimated at £50,000,000 

Eight years later Nadir Shflh was muidered (June 20, 1747), his kingdom 
immediately fell into a state of disruption In Afghanistan the power was seized 
by Ahmed Khan Abdali (cf Vol III, p 388), who styled himself Shah Diniani, 
adopting as his own the name of his tube, he was strongly attracted by the iich 
booty which Nfldir had carried off from Hiudostan In six marauding raids be- 
tween the years 1747 and 1761 he devastated the imhaiipy land and its capital 
The inassacie of Mabtra, the sacred town of Krishna, which took place during the 
third invasion of Aimed Sh.lh, was a teinble repetition of Nadir’s massacre at 
Delhi , duimg a festival of the inliahitants a detachment of Ahmed’s army attacked 
the throng of harmless pilgrims m the defenceless town and slaughtered them by 
thousands 

(iU.) Tke Mahratfa Kingdovi at the Height of Us Power — In less than a century 
after the death of Shah Jehftn, the once powerful Mogul kmgdom had sunk to 
the lowest point of misery and weakness, it would undoubtedly have disappeared 
altogether had not the English become predominant in India about 1760, iL was 
wholly to their inteiest to preserve at any rate a semblance of the empire Mean- 
while, important events had taken place rn the south during the first half of the 
eighteenth centuiy, Sabo, the grandson of the Mahratta prince Sivaji (p 441) 
was released shortly after the death of Aurang z§h, he was — and in tins respect 
he became a pattern for the treatment of young Indian hens to the throne — 
wholly estranged from the national interests of the Mahrattas He had grown up 
in a harem under the influences of the Mohammedanism with which he had been 
sill rounded, and his thoughts and feelings were rather Moliammedau than Hindu , 
his first act as king was to make a pilgrimage to the grave of his father’s murderer 

Previous to the accession of Saho the Mahiatta government had been in good 
hands ; when Samhaji had been captured and killed, his young son, who was also a 
prisoner, had been declared king, meanwhile, the government had been cairied on 
by the brother of Sambaji, Eflja Earn, and after bis death by Ins no less capable 
widow, the kingdom suffering no detenoratioh notwithstanding the imprisonment 
of the monarch When, however, Saho took up the power in person a change 
occurred for the worse Enervated m body and mind, he left all state business to 
the care of Ins prudent minister, (Peshwa) Balaji Wiswanath, and it was to the 
effoits of this man that he owed the establishment of lus position with reference 
tp the Mogul kingdom, though' he would himself have been well content to become 
a vassal of Delta. The chief work of the Peshwa was to reduce to order the whole 
otgamsution of the Mahratta state with its peculiar militaiy basis During the 
reigns^ df Huasem AU and Ahd uUah (p 444) he maiched upon Delta and procured'^ 
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not only the lecognition of the eoveieignty of the Mahratta puncee, hut also the 
foimal light of levying upon the whole of the Deccan the Mahratta tax, one- 
fouith of the wlinle state revenue (p 441) Thus, umlei Saho the power practi- 
cally fell into the hands of the Peshwa, and when his post became lecogmsed as 
hereditaiy the new Biahman Mahratta dynasty of the Pe&hwas giew up side by 
side with and rapidly oversh. dowed the dynasty of Sivaji 

Bnji Piao (1720-1740), the son of I>ala]i Wiswanath, who united the intellect 
of a Brahman with the energy of a wnriior, raised the Mahratta kingdom to its 
highe^'t point He was foiced by the piince and his adheieuts to establish the 
power of the constitution upon a territorial basis But he saw that the stieugth 
of his people consisted primarily in their military organisation , his countiy would 
be more powerful if its spheie of interest was inaiked by no fixed boundaiies, and 
if it could giadually extend its claims to the Mahiatta tiibute over the whole of 
the fallen Mogul Empiie and fuiLlier In matteis of domestic policy, the 
Peshwa conducted state busin _ 'stirely upon his own lesponsibiliby, witlioiit 
consulting the punce, who had meiely nominal lulei A lefusal to pay 

the Mahratta tribute, and the Mahratta general, Pilaji Gaekwai, gave 

Ba]i Eao the opportunity of sub]ugntingTlu 3 eiat In 1733 he captured the pro- 
vince of Malwa, and in the negotiations with Delhi he secured not only all the 
country south of the Ghambal (see the map facing p 430), hut also gamed the ces- 
sion of the thiee most sacred towns of the Hindus Mattia, Allahabad, ami Benares 
Wlien the Mogul emperor laised objections, Ba]i Piao advanced to the walls of 
Delhi in 1737, at the beginning of 173S he foiced Asaf Jah of Haidaiahad, the 
plenipotentiary of the Grand Mogul, to cede all the country south of the Ohainhal 
However, befoi e the agreement could be confirmed by Mohammed Shah, the de- 
vastating invasion of Nadir Shah burst upon the country (p 445), and even the 
Mahiattas shrank back in dismay It was not until after the death of Baji Eao 
(1740) that his successor, Balaji, the third Peshwa, secured the formal completion 
by Delhi in 1743 of the contract proposed in 1738 

About the same peiiod (1741-1743) the Mahiattas repeatedly advanced iioith- 
eastward against Bengal, the last of these movements bemg under the leadership 
of Eaghuji Bhonsla, from this district they extorted the Mahratta tax and the 
cession of a part of Oiissa (Kattak) in 1743 Called in by Delhi to bung help 
agamst the revolted Eohillas m Eohilkand, they completed the subjugation of this 
tube and were rewarded with new concessions as to tiibute , aftei the thud inva- 
sion of the Afghan Ahmed ShMi, they penetrated to the northwest comer of India, 
captured Lahore, and drove the scanty Afghan gairison oiil^ ot the Punjab They 
had now reached the zenith of their power, wherever the Mogul kingdom had 
exercised dominion during the period of its prosperity, the Mahrattas now inter- 
posed upon all possible occasions , though not the recognised dominant power, they 
exacted their tribute almost everywhere However, they met then match m 
Ahmed Shah The Mahiatta general, Smdia, was defeated, and two-thirds of his 
troops slam, while the army of the general Holkar, who succeeded him, was shat- 
tered A new and greater army advanced against the Afghans under the cousin 
of the Peshwa The decisive battle was fought on the 6th of January, 1761, at 
Pampat (p 429) , the Mahrattas were utterly defeated, two Imndied thousand fall- 
ing in the battle or in flight, including the general, a son of the Peshwa, and a 
number of important leaders. 
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(v) Tlie Ti an<;formatwn of the Mahratta State 'into a Loose Gonfcdcracij — The 
Peshwa suivived this disaster but a sboit time The Mahrattas weie obliged to 
withdraw from Hindostan, and never again did the Peshwas lecover their former 
importance, the Mahratta kingdom was now tiansfoimed into a loosely united 
confederacy The later successes of the people were gained by individual and 
almost independent Mahratta jirmces with the help of European officeis and sol- 
diers The policy of Eaji Eao had exactly suited the natine of the Mahratta 
state , the position of the pnnce had sunk to unimportance, and the Peshwa had 
been raised to the highest point At the same time, however, individual com- 
manders had tended to become more and more independent The principle of 
lewaidmg the chief general with the Mahratta tax levied fiom a rich piovince, 
and thus enabling him to keep on foot a considerable body of troops, proved 
utterly destructne of the unity of the State, these commanders ultimately be- 
came pioviDcial loids suppoited by the tioops under their command The m- 
depenclence tlins acquirecl was also favoured hy lulernal dissensions within the 
nominally ruling family and political discord with Haidarabad, Delhi, Bengal, etc 

Under the tluid Peshwa, Balaji (1740-1761), this process of disruption had 
made rapid strides, and the landed nobility which liad hitherto been purposely 
kept in the hnckgiound now leasseited itself to the detiimeut of the body pohtic 
The kings power had decreased so much under the influence of the Peshwa, that 
his influence was giadually confined to the provmces of Satara and Kholapui , so 
also the actual power of the Peshwa ultimately coincided with the province of 
Poonah Vaiioiis Mahratta piinces appear for the fiist time under Baji Eao, whose 
ancestois had previously held for the most part wholly suDoidinate positions , they 
now formed a confedeiacy, at the head of which the Peshwa was barely tolerated 
About 1738 Eagliuji Blionsla, who had led the invasions of Bengal and Orissa, 
was recognised as the opponent of the Peshwa, and attained almost complete mde- 
pendence m the Province of Nagpui (nearly coiTeapondmg to tlio modern Central 
Provmces) until his death in 1755 The general Smdia who, though of good fam- 
ily, had once filled a menial position under Baji Eao, and Eao Holkar, who was 
originally a shepherd, became lords of the two principalities of Indore and Gwalior, 
formed from the new won piovince of Mftlwa On the noithwest the Gaekwai 
became chief of the pio\ince of Barodrn Thus the once powerful Mahratta king- 
dom had been bioken into five great and several smallei principalities under the 
purely nominal supremacy of the Peshwa 

(D The Kingdom gf the Nizdm — On the othei hand, the foimer Mogul prov- 
ince of Deccan, to gam which Aurang zgb had saciificed the welfare of Ins kingdom 
(p 442), giadually lose to an independent State of considerable impoitance In 
the yeai 1713, Chin Kihkh Khan, better known by liis earher title of Asaf Jah, 
the sou of a Turkoman general in the Mogul army, m which he had himself been 
an officer, wms sent to the Deccan as Kizftm ul mulk (governor), hut was speedily 
recalled by the jealous Seiads (p 427) Ou his own lespousihility he then tinned 
to his former province, where he had mamtamed good lelations with the Moham- 
medans and Mahrattas He defeated two amies which wore sent out against him, 
and this success was speedily followed by the deaths of Hussein and Abd uUah 
(p 444) Eecalled to Delhi as grand viziei by Fanukhsiyar, he found the impe- 
rial court and the whole body politic in a hopeless condition of degeneracy, by 
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M(hicli he wa& the more impressed as his capacities had been tiained in the stem 
schuol of Aurang zeb, and he immediately resigned his high position Asaf Jah 
ivas dismissed by Faiiukhsiyftr, with eveiy mark of consideiation and lespect, but 
ho was pieceded by mounted messcngeis to Mobaiiz, who had taken his place as 
gowernor m the Deccan, with oideis to depose the viceioy upon his letuin This 
machitidtion failed utteily Mobaiiz was defeated in 1724, and Asaf Jah sent his 
liead to Delhi with all good wishes for the rapid suppression of the “ revolt ” 

To preserve some show of dependence, he repeatedly sent piesents to the cap- 
ital, but m reality liis independence was complete He was able to maintain his 
position against the Mahiattas , the chout (tribute) could not be lefiised, but he 
lightened the burden of this tribute by despiatchmg his own o&cials to collect it, 
and transmit it peisonally to the Mahiattas While the Mogul kingdom was hui- 
ryiiig ever more lapidly to its fall, this province rose to considerable importance 
and prosperity under Asaf Jah, a Gim administration secured the maintenance of 
peace and older, agricultnie, manuf.ictuies, and tiade flouiished and prospeiity 
advanced When the Mahiattas made then advance, Mohammed Shah appuiuted 
•the capable Nizftm as dictator m 1737, however, the weakness of the empne was 
so great that even Asaf Jah was unable to hung help eithei against the Mahiattas 
or against Nfldii Shah In 1741 he leturned to his own country On lus death 
in 174S,at the age of sixty-seven, he left behind to lus dynast} a fiounslimg king- 
dom of the size of Spain, togethei with the supxeniaoy of the siuallei states in the 
south of India 

In the east, the Carnatic, that is to sa} , the lowland beneath the precipices of 
the ghats, formed one of the states under the supiomacy of the Nizam, and was 
governed by the Nuwab (Nabob) of Arcot^ The smaller principality of Tanjore 
to the south of Ai cot was governed by a descendant of Siva]i,and to the northwest 
of this district, Mysore began to develop to an mdepeiidcut state (see the map 
facing p 430) To these must be added a number of petty principalities, foi the 
most part feudal holdings dating from the period of the kingdom of Bi]ayanagar 
(p 428), 01 independent creations of adventuious Paligars oi Nayaks, who estab- 
lished themselves in some mountain fortress and extended their influence over the 
surrounding district 

G The Opening op India by Europeans and the Struggle tor 
Economic Supremacy (1493-1858) 

(a) The JDiscovo ij of the Mciritimie Passage to India from TFsst to East, and the 
consequent Oommercial E/iterpiises of Euiopean States (14^8-17 Jf.0) — Between 
India and the western civilizations of the old world commeicial relations had sub- 
sisted for thousands of years, mteicouise being earned on thiough the medium of 
the Semitic races, the Arabs in the Indian Ocean, and the Phcemoiaus m the 
Mediterranean After the fall of Carthage (146 B c) Eome gradually became 
supieme over the western woild, and her wealth and prosperity brought an inci eas- 
ing desire for the possession of Indiai’s products, its precious stones and peails, and 
above all, its spices, which liad become indispensable Consequently, a gieat 
impetus was given to trade with that distant countiy, and the commerce thus 

1 I^^ww5.b or Nuwab, wbenco the incoirect form Nabob, is proiieily a plural noun, the plural of tha 
Arabic I^^ilb oi ** governor ” 

VOL n--29 
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developed sufieied but a tempoiaiy check aftei the fall of Eome , to this tiade the 
small coast lepublios of Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice tVol VII, p 4) one then 
stiength and pio&pent5 

Hon'-e\ei, the nan oiv Isthmus of Sue/ pioved an impassable baiiiei to duett 
trade The question aiose as to how this obstacle could be oiiciimvented, and how 
the merchant could himselt gather that piofit which the Aiab acquiied as inidille- 
man , such questions constantly jiiesented themselves to the enteipiismg si)iuts of 
that age The journeys of Maico Polo wcie an attempt to find a tiade luiite to the 
iich and mysteiious conutiios of the East, and tliough this exploier pi educed iiu 
tangible lesiilt, lus accounts of the iiches to be found m those legions heightened 
the desne to find diiect maiitime commiiuicatiou with the East 

(a) Thf Foi tuguese III India — The Poituguese undei Hemy the Navigatui 
(1304-1 4t)0, of Vol IV, p 539) were the fust to solve the pioblem of the cii- 
cumnavigation of Aiiica Ktep by step they advanced southwnid along the west 
coast of Atiica, and m 1487 Paitolomeo Diaz succeeded m sighting Cabo Toinieii- 
toso,the Tempestuous Cape These efforts weie then overshadowed by the exploits 
of Columbus , with unexampled boldness he attempted to find a direct route to 
India by stiiknig stiaight acioss the Atlantic mstead of following the coast (Vol I, 
p 349) , thus on the 12th of Octobei, 1492, he discoveied a new woild which he 
imagmed to he the continent of India In view of this discoveiy the gieater 
honoui 13 due to the Poituguese foi then long and uu weaned puisuit of the eastern 
route, by winch they ultimately lenched their goal, at the end of 1497 Vasco da 
Gama ( Vol III, p 484) lounded the dreaded Cabo Toimentoso, hencefoiwaid called 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on tlie 20th of May, 1498, his little fleet oast anchor 
in the loadstead of Cahent Thus the Poituguese weie the fust to advance fiom 
Eiuope to India by the maiitime loute, and foi moie than a oentuiy they held the 
monopoly of trade with the iich coasts of Southern and Eastern Asia 

Vasco da Gama after a stay of six months returned with the following lettei 
fiom the Zamoim (luler) of Calicut to the long of Portugal " Vasco da Gama, a 
nobleman of youi couit, has visited my kingdom to my gieat joy, herem tlieie is 
gieat wealth of cinnamon, spices, gmger, peppei, and pieoious stones What I 
desne fiom yom countiy is gold, &d.vei, coial, and led cloth” The successful 
letuin of the bold seafaiei roused a stoim of enthusiasm and hope m Ins native 
land Eveiy year fresh eutei prises were fitted out ; m 1500 Pedio Alvaiez Cabral 
made a second expedition to India, discovermg the coast of Biazil m the course of 
his journey , m 1501 JoSo da Nova made a thud, while a foiuth expedition was 
conducted by Vasco m 1502, and a fifth m 1503 by Francisco d’Albuqueique, a 
cousin of Alfonso the Gieat With eieiy expedition the relations of Poitugal with 
India weie fiuthei extended, and m the "Division of the World” by Pope Alex- 
ander VI m 1493-1494, Portugal was aheady styled " Loid of nmiitime commerce, 
conquest, and trade with Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India,” that is, with all the 
conntiies of Sonthein Asia In 1505 the numbei of the factories that had been 
settled had become so mijioitant that Fiancisco d’Almeida was sent out to India 
as the fiist goieuioi and viceioy 

The sluiggle with the Arabs for piedoramance m the Indian Ocean had begun 
to rage upon the vary first appeaiance of the Poituguese within the boundaiies of 
Asia; at the same time the haughty behaviom, the avarice, and the inconsideiate 
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ciueliy of the Euiopoans hiought them mto seiioiis coll isiou with the teiiitoiial 
piinccs on the Malabai coast, who weie by no means umted. among themselves 
The Poitugiiese often suCfeied heavy defeats and gieat losses of men, however, 
thanks to the aupeiioiity of then ships, their armies, and tactics, they giadually 
gamed giound In 1509 Almeida de&tio’jed an Egvpto-Aiabiau fleet off the 
heights of Dm Howevei, Poitugal owed hei supieraacy in the Indian waters to 
the next governor, Alfonso d’Albiiriiieiipie (1509-1515) , aftei captiiiing Socotia 
and Ormu,i in 1507, positions which weio soon lost again, he aciximcdGoaialSlO, 
Malacca in 1511, and legained Oimiiz m 1515 Poitugal thus had fiim bases for 
hei opeiations both in the east and west , in Goa she possessed a safe haibour 
accessible at all seasons of the yeai, and also a position which became the centie of 
her Asiatic power, and giew with wondeiM lapidity to piospeuty Albiiq^iiei que, 
who was no less gieat as a man than as a waiiioi, died on the 16th of Decemhei, 
1515, in the loadstead befoie the cajiital of the new Poitiigncse possessions , his 
countiy lewaided his exjiloits with suspicion and detraction, wlieieas the natives 
long aftei his death made pilgiimages to his giave and piaj’ed his spiiib to piotect 
them fiom the cruel oppiession of his snccessois 

The powei of the Aiahs was bioken, then fleets were destioyed and then tiade 
shatteied , consequently the snccessois of the gieat Albuqnenpie found an easiei 
task hefoie them In 1515 Soaiez established himself in Ceylon, in 1518 tiade 
was opened with Bengal, and in 1543 Salseite (neai Bombay) and Baioda were 
ceded to the Eiiioxieaua Sixty yeais after then fiisb appeaiaiice in India the Poi- 
tuguese weie m actual possession of that teuitoij which the papal division had 
assigned to them Then influence extended fiom Abyssinia to Ohma (p 102), 
wheie Macao had been in then hands since 1557, and to Japan (p 24) which had 
given them iieimission to tiade In Arabia tliey weie in alliance with seveial 
chiefs and weie the dominant power in the Eed Sea and in the l^eisian Gulf The 
eastern and western coasts of India were suuounded by a giulle of then foitihed 
trading stations extending fiom Cape Puames to the Bay of Bengal , their flag waved 
over Malacca, they weie the sole lecipients of the valuable jirodiicts of Ceylon, 
Sumatia, Java, and the Moluccas 

The hist glow of enthusiasm brought the best spiiits of the age to shaie in the 
attractive enteipiises m the far East, and the flower of the Poituguese nobility and 
the peo^Je now emigrated, they had learned biaveiy and enduiauce in then long 
stiuggle with the Moors, winch, howevei, had also made them intoleiant, cniel, 
and avaiicious Under such capable leaders as Vasco da Gama, Almeida, and 
Albuquerque, tioops of this natuie gained gieat successes, thgy did not, however, 
wm the good-will of the natives and their tiade prosjiered only under the protection 
of the sword. The best of the Poitnguese weie killed off by the murderous climate 
and the incessant struggle with the natives, the hei oes weie succeeded by men 
Ilka Soaiez, Sequeiia, Menezes, Lopo Vaz, etc, who, in place of the biave and 
honourable soldieiy of former times commanded the offscourings of the countiy, 
as eaily as 1538 it had been neeessaiy to open the prisons in order to provide the 
Governor Gaicia cle Noronha with the necessary contingents of troops The lead- 
ers and soldieib rivalled one another ui rapacity and inhumanity, and no form of 
ciuelty can be mentioned with wdiich the name of Portugal was not then tarnished *• 
Such action forced the ten itonal piuices to unite for their common defence, , 
1567 the Poituguese were opposed bv an alliance of all the princes of the v/lo’i 
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coast, and m 1578 iL became neoessaiy to suppieas geneial revolts on tlie llaLilar 
coastj in Cejdon, and m Amboina Such conflicts "were naturally not calcnlatetl to 
piomote commercial success 

As tlie military chaiactei of tlie Portugiieso expeditions had changed, so al^o 
did then religious snecebses undeigo a tiansfoimatiou AlLei the inst evplonng 
puiney of Vasco da Gama, Cabial had taken out monks to pieaoh the gospel to llio 
Indian heathen, the greatest of these, the apostle of Chiibtiauflv to the Jlalahai 
coast, was Fiancis Xaviei (p 24 ad fin), Ins diplomatic, humble, even Imiid, 
methods of action brought him many conveits, and undei Gahuel de Sa the JcMiit'. 
gamed gieat influence But shoitly after Xaviei’s death (Gee 2, 1,152) Ihe 
gloomy Dominicans bioiight into the countiy the Inquisition with its hbghiing 
influence upon all intellectual fieedom As long as eveiy foim of belief u liicli 
diffeied fiom papal oibhodoxy was peisecuted, so long did a heaiy ueiglit of 
oppiession lie upon the country 

These evils weie fuithei aggiavatedby the lack of foiesight displaj ed in Uie 
commercial policy of the Poituguese Only once (in 1731), when Portugal had al- 
leady lost almost all of hei Indian posses.sions, was a commercial company founded 
upon the model employed by more piudent states , but only once did the king allow 
the company to send a ship to Smat and to the coast of Coromandel "VYith this 
exception, Portuguese commerce with India lemamed the exclusive monopoly of 
the Clown, which used the most pettifogging devices to protect its privilege of 
expoitiug Indian products, in order to raise the puces of them at home to an enoi- 
mou,s height The amount of cinnamon to be placed upon the market foi any one 
}ear nas pieananged, and any excess that might be imported was burnt, m order 
to maintain prices at then appointed height At first Portugal made veiy largo 
piofits, wliilo the splendoui of Venice lapidly faded, Lisbon became the centre of 
almost the whole of the Asiatic trade in the sixteenth century, and the ships of 
eveiy Eiuopeau state came up the Tagus to purchase these costly waies The 
piohts thus acquned proved, however, of little peimanent benefit to the country 
(cf Vol IV, pp 540 and 517), the ciown grew rich, as did oeitam privileged 
families and most of the chuiclies and monasteries, while the people were impov- 
enshed As the Poituguese made enemies m India, the profits of their undertak- 
ings lapidly diminished and were eaten up by tbe necessity of piovidmg armed 
contuigents 

It was peculiarly unfoitunate that in the year 1580 Portugal was united with 
Spam undei Philip II , his attention was rather concentrated upon the goal of 
America and upon the leligious quarrels in Eniope than upon the affairs of the 
far East The bigoted monaieh exhausted the strength of the Ibeiian penuisula 
in disastious undertakmgs against the Protestant English and Dutch. In 1588 
the proud Aimada peii&hed in Butish waters (Vol IV, p 646), yet more disastrous 
for Portugal was Philip’s short-sighted resolve to exclude the Dutch from trade m 
Lisbon, inasmuch as they had fomcrly been the caiiieis of tho letail trade be- 
tween Portugal ami the iioi them couutiiGS ot Europe, tins regulation obliged ihe 
(mtcrpnslug spirit of the Dutch to enter into duect relations with the countries 
iv'hich pioduced these much desned waies 

to (jS) Tlic Didch m fndm — At fiist the Dutch hoped to find a new lonte by 
Abu oh they would airnid meeting tho Portuguese, and this was to he a passage to 
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the northeast Willem Baren(is(zon) in 1594-1596 led thiee expeditions to the 
Polai Sea, and gained lasting leuowu as the discoveiei of Novaja Zemlya (Nova 
Zonihlia), otheiwise the attempt led to no lesult, and cost him his hfe (June 
20, 1597) Meanwhile, liowevei, the Dutch had been duectecl to the Cape by 
tlieu own countijmen Jan Hnygen van Linschoten, who had been in the semce 
■of the archbishop ol Goa foi thii teen jeais, published the account of lus tiavels 
and his maps at the end of the sixteenth centiny A still stiongei influence was 
eseiLed by Cornells de Houtmau (Vul VII, p SS) upon his coimti5"meii While 
eoufined m a debtois’ piison at Lisbon he had gained acciiiate infoimation upon 
the seoiet of the Poitiigiiese loiite loiind the Cape Libeiatcd by the voluntaiy 
conti ihiitions of iioh Diitchmen (1594), he induced his pations to bend a Dutch 
expedition to India iindei his leadeiship In the year 1595 he sailed out of the 
Texel, reached Sumatia and Java aftei seventeen months, and returned to Holland 
in 1598 The commeicial success of the enterprise immediately brought about the 
tfoimation of several commercial companies Houtman led out a now expedition 
in peison in 1599, which captuied the Mauiitiiis fiom the Poituguese m 16U0 , he 
himself was killed during the voyage and lost four ships The lemaiumg four, 
liowevei, brought hack a iich caigo ^ 

In 1602 the different trading companies weie meoipoiated into the Dutch East 
India Company It w as now possible to pioceed with moie energy against the 
pievioiis masteis of the East India tiade, whose maritime incapacity soon became 
plainly obMous In 1603 a strong Diitcli fleet made an unsuccessful attempt to 
expel the Portuguese fiom the coast of Mozambique and fiom Goa , liowevei, m 
the following years settlements were made upon districts which bad pievioiisly 
been m the exclusive possession of the Poituguese, namely, on the coast between 
Mecca and China, and also on Java and Sumatia In 1612 the Dutch established 
themselves m Ceylon and Timor, and m 1614 on the coast of Coromandel (Masuli- 
patam) and Siam, m 1619, aftei a sliaip stinggle with the English, they secured 
the sovereignty of part of Java Shoitly afterwards they made an attempt to 
secure the sole supremacy of the valuable Spice Islands In 1623 the Enghsh 
mei chants in Amboina were accused, on the evidence of a Japanese aoldiei, of a 
conspiracy to surprise the fort of the local Dutch settlement They weie put to 
the torture until they confessed whatevei was lequiied of them , and ten among 
them weie then beheaded without further proof In spite of this outiage all seu- 
ous iivahy foi the possession of the Moluccas was avoided foi a long peuod, 
Amhoina became the central pomt of the Dutch East India tiade, and from that 
base of operations the Poituguese weie giadiially expelled fiom such settlements 
as lemamed to them The Dutch first advanced into Japan, wheie they gained 
the sole privilege of trade, and where, undei certain limitations (p 29), they main- 
tained then ground for mmc than two centuries in 1635 they deprived the Porlu- 
guose of Foimosa, and of Malacca in 1610 Jaffna (see the map, p 430), the 
last Portuguese foitiess in Ceylon, fell into their hands in 1658 In 1664 Goa 
was almost the only town left to lire Poituguese , Dutch foits and factoiies now 
occupied the coasts which had foimeily been Uieii exclusive holdmg The stages 
of Dutch progress are marked by then occupation of the Gape, and of Maiuitms, 
which was so-called aftei then Governoi Mciitz of Orange In Persia they had 
two settlements, and the same number also in Gn]erat, on the Malabar coast they, 
had four, on the Ooiomandel coast Lhiee, m Oiissa and Bengal five, and in Ceylon 
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SIX Siimlailv tlis coa'its of East Asia, as fai as Japan iim! [iio Mi 
dotted with then foitificd stations 


(y) The Comnieioial Undo kd mgs of odur Em opt a n Shdi', — I'lio i om in 
of Dutch powei in the Old Woild was accompanied bj a puiallel ibt' in [i. 
peiity m the New Woild (Vol VII, pi 8t)), and the Duteh beiaiiie a doiinnent 
oommeicidl and maritime piowei , then commeicial matiae iiKluded iimi-liKbs i.t 
all the trading shipis of Emope, and then trade was live times gieaiei limn i!i,it or 
England The lattei countiy was theiefoie obliged to summon ii]i all Us 
if it was not to be left behind in the lace foi piospieiiti The Kaiig.itioii \< Is 
of 1651 and 1660 (see Vol VII, pr 98), which excluded the muidleman lioin 
English colonial tiade, dealt a successful blow at the puwei of Holland Tlio 
eousecpuence was a bittci struggle, the two sea powei s measuied then siunglh m 
the three wars which took place in the years l(i52-1654, IhP h-lmiT, and 1(j72- 
1674 England pioved the stionger, and Holland began uievoiabh to dm line, 
m couseipuence it was impossible any longei to insist upwu the compilete OM'limion 
of all other commeicial rivals from East Asia 


At the outset of the seventeenth ceutmy some states, loused by Oie sine ess rJ 
the hist Dutch undeitakmgs in Asm, had followed the example ot Holland The 
foundation of smaUei Dutch trading companies was followed on the IDt of 
December, 1600, by the foundation of the English East India Conipaii} (Ihil VHI, 
p 95), in 1604 a Eieiioh company was founded, as was a Danmli comiiany in 
Copenhagen on the 17th of Maich, 1616 The Danish company lost one ot their 
shipis off the coast of Tanjoie Almost the whole of the oiew weic muideied lip 
the natives, the captam alone succeeded in escaping to tlio conit of tbo rAjii of 
Tanpore, where he was hospitably leceived, and allowed to found a settlement in 
Trauquebar on the 19th of Novembei, 1620 Howevci, neither this settlement imr 


that which was made m the same year ni Seiampuir on the Hugh (in Eeiigal) at- 
tained any political 01 commeicial importance, the jealousy of eaihei coiiqianies 
in the same locality excluded the newcomers fioin all husme&s These settle- 
ments, however, attamed, ns against the Dutch and the English, the fame of intio- 
ducing the first Piotestaut mission into India m 1705 (cf. tlie expilnmiUon to 
the plate, p 358 of Vol VII) Aftei a long peiiod of gradual decay Trauriuebar 
quietly surrendered to the English at the beginning of the nineteenth cetitun in 
the Peace of Vienna it was restored to the Danes, who sold it to the English in 
1845, together with Seiampur. for £125,000 The Danish mission was tiausfeired 
to the Evangohcal-Lutheran mission m Leipsic m 1847 

During the sovenfeenth centuiy Germany, torn by the honois of tlie Thiity 
Yemvs War and reduced to the extremity of weakness upon its conclusion was 
^ 7 ^ of enterpiises beyond the seas It was not until 

17wJ that the Imperial East Indm Company was founded in Ostend and given 
pnvJog,, by Cwk, YI In Cobta, n». IMms, .„d m B»b,puLn S 
Hugh, two imperial German settlements rose to rapid pi ospeiity and became a 
souice of ansety to their neighhoiira Pimce Eugene bought forward a proposal 

hn 1 Trieste the two prmcipaAar- 

hours of the empire However, at the request of the sea poweis^the Lneror 


aieasuie which immediately destroyed the 
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vitality of Uie undeitakuig Fuitlici the Mohammedans in the north and south 
had been stmed up agamst the two foitified factoiies by iival liadeis Banhipur 
was besieged in f 01 m, and aftei a heioic defence against o\ ei whelming nnmbeis, 
the gaiiisun, nlnch had been lediieed to fo in teen men, was foioed to embark for 
Euiope 111 1784 the Ostend India Comxiany ended its existence ui bankiuptoy 

Upon the withdrawal of the inmleges granted to the Ostend company the 
otiieiala weie left without means of subsistenre, the Swede Heim ich von Kouig 
(ltiS6-]736) attempted to avail himself of then expeiieuce in commercial matteis 
Howevei, the .Swedish company, which was founded in 1731 and leceived a royal 
patent, became extinct aftei a slioit and tioiihled existence 

Fiedeiick the Great of Pmssia also turned liis eyes toward the far East He 
was anxious to make a gieat haihoui and corameicial centre at Emden, the cajiiLal 
of East Eiiesland, which he had gamed in 1744, he theiefoie did his best to 
iiiithei the aims of the Asiatic Company which was foimded in that town m 1750 , 
the company sent six ships at intervals to China, but the profits were so small that 
it Gollaxised ni thiee yeais On the other hand, the Bengal Company, the founda- 
tion of which was ins]iiied by the king himself, had been forced to stiiiggle with the 
hostility of those Eiiiopeau settlements which had long pieviously existed upon the 
Hugh When then ships ap^ieared before the Gauges Delta, eveiy Dutch, Fieuoh, 
and English pilot deolmed to give them any assistance ujion then entry mto the 
dangerous and dithciilt passage of the Hugh Howevei, the ships made then way 
iij) the nvoi and, with the help of hiihes bestowed upon the officials of the English 
Comp<iiiy, a vigoious seciet tiade was begun between the English and Geiman 
officials , the latter liad neither the experience iioi the adioitness of the Euglisli, 
and came woist out of every haigam The necessities of dijilomacy which were 
forced upon Frederick the Gieat diiiuig the height of his stiuggle with Aiistiia 
soon led to the dissolution of the Bengal Trading Comxiany 

(8) The Fird Eiiglish Settlements — The first Englishman who visited Indian 
wateis with a fleet was Eiaucis Diake Dining Ins voyage lound the world in 
157S he touched at the island of Teiuate in the Moluccas, and gamed a promise 
fiom the native chief that aU the sjace pioducts of the island should be sold to the 
English Drake did not touch the coast of India , the first to enter that land was 
the Catholic clergyman, Thomas Stephens, who anived at Goa m 1579 in a Portu- 
guese ship, and then became rectoi of the Jesuit college in Salsette His letters 
excited some attention in England and induced thiee meichants, Ealph Eitch, 
J Hewheiiy, and Leedes, to travel to India overland by way Tripoli and Oimnz 
After many difficulties Eitch reached Ceylon, Bengal, and EarLher India, and le- 
tuined home as he had come, while Hewheiiy set up as a merchant m Goa, and 
Leedes entered the service of the Grand Mogul 

After the destraction of the Spanish Aimada m 1588, the greatei English 
meiohants sent xmvate expeditions to East Indian wateis which met with com- 
plete failiiie It was not until the Dutch had proved more successful and had 
been so shoit-sighted as to laise the puce ol peppei, ni 1599, to more than double 
tire usual rate (Iiom 3s. to 6s and 8&), that the first English East 'India Tiadmg 
Company was formed in England, ludiiectly by the influence of Thomas Cavendish 
and Drake ( “ The Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies,” cf above, p 454) Queen Elizabeth granted, December 31, 1600, 
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this company the piivilege of fiee tiade with India, Aluna, and A-i.i and 
gave It the light oi malaug laws and exacting iieiialties m so lai as llu'-e lo^n- 
lationa did not conflict with the laws of the lealni (d England, Ingeilui \m(1i 
exemption fiom taxation upon all expoits The chuitPi of ihc cnin]iam " a- 
issued only foi a peiiod of htteen jeais, but contained a clause pnnnling ba us 
renewal "in the event of the iindeitakmg piovmg advaiitageDiis to 1 ngl.md . ’ mid 
the queen lecoinmended the expedition to the good-will oi all luleis and ptopl, ^ 
whose lands it might visit As hist founded its capital aniounteil to ITi.UtKl in 
one bundled and twmnty-five sluies For the moment, evcif vo-\ age w as an c' po- 
dition in itself, the ncces&aiy money was piovided and the piolus weie i!nn 
shaied, these amounting to moie than one huudied pei cent upon one expednn n 
alone, Ihoiigli a change took place in lbl2 nhen the capital of the eonqiain wa- 
raised to £400,000 Befoie that date the uudeitaking.s led h> James Lamastej, 
Heniy Middleton, and ofheis bad been little muie than pnntieal laids vi]>on 
Spiaiiish and Poituguese ships Middleton felt no ]iiicks of cunsueni'e m station- 
ing himself in 1009 at the straits of Bah el-Mandeb, seizing everv sliip liulon 
With Indian waics, and tiansferimg these valuables to his owm vessels aftei guiiig 
in exchange the caigoes he had brought Edward MiohoHioiiie, v\ho was sent 
out by private individuals m 1605, also plundered the native oaiavaiis 

On the whole, these expeditions biought back immense pmfits, and ao in Uu= 
respect they coutiibnted “ to the welfare of England,” the patent wms leadily lo- 
newed by James I m the yeai 1609 Howevei, the Poituguese were pvedomiiuni 
thioiighout India, and jealously icseuted all attempts at inteifeieuce England w as 
theiefoie foioed in 1612 to send foui ships of war undei Captain Best to piofeit 
hei tiade HaitUy had these aiiived in Surat, when they ueie attacked by a 
numeions Portuguese fleet before the mouth of the Tapti. ‘ The PoiUiguesp wen* 
defeated Thereupon Jehftiigii executed a compact peimitting the English to trader 
thioughout the Mogul Empire and extending his impeival piotection to then set- 
tlement in Suiat, blanch factories from Surat were set up in Gngni, Ahmedahad, 
Cambay, and Ajunr, and an English ambassadoi was sent to the impenal court in' 
Delhi (^ung the j-eais 1615~]618, this was Sn Thomas Poe, cf p 436) It 
was to^ie favour of Jehftagir that the English owed their commercial settlements 
in A^te, p,d Patna They also established themselves m the south on the Malahai 
coast,’ suiulicut, and the important distiict of Oanuanoie, in 1619 a kige aiea 
of lamce ofe acquired by purchase at Nellore on the Coromandel coast The be- 
haviourpthdie English to the native princes, especiaUy to the rulers of the gieat 
Mogul l-angdom. was. at that time modest to the pomt of subservience, they 
appeared^! peaceful tiaders, desirous neither of acquiring territoiy nor of inter - 
feung in " ,c affairs of the country, anxious only to deroLo them, selves to tiade 
which was-iteneficialto India Itself orvts lo tiauc 

.stepmother, Nur Mahal, into the lower 
G ingcs di^tiict,had summoned the Poituguese commanders on the Hugh to his 
help Ills lequest had, however, been hdughtily refused, and no soonci had he ie- 
gamed Ins powei than he proceeded to revenge himself, m 1631 he stormed the 
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and. As the lepoiL went, toiLmed the ciew& The ulrlei company sent an embass) 
to J)elln m lGo7 to lecovei the empeioi’s good-will It so Imppened that one of 
the piinceshes had been seieicly huint, and the ship’s doctoi, Gahiiel Bioiightou, , 
Mho i\,is hioiight up fiom Siiiat, siieceeded m curing hei When asked to name 
his lewaul, lie leipiested and obtained fiom tlie empeioi that the oiitiage above 
mentioned slionld pioduce no fuithei eonseijneuces, and that the English Company 
should be allowed to extend its business tlnoiighout Bengal A second seivice ot 
this natuie, peiiunned bj the same doctoi, gained foi the com^tany the light of 
founding new factoiies on the Ilugli and ui Balasoie in Oiissa 

These excellent relations ivitli the Mogul Einpiie did not long remain iiniui- 
paiied The insolence of the empeioi’s siiboidiuates inei eased as the power of the 
empiie diniinibhed Duimg the years 1664-1677, and again from 1679 to 1689, 
the English settlement was hindered m ita trade by the rapacity ot a viceroy con- 
nected with the imperial house In Jamiaiy, 1680, the duectois in London decided 
that aimed lesistanee was the only means of puttmg an end to this aibitiaiy and 
intoleiahle inteifeience The decision rvas taken with leluctauoe, because the 
policy ot the eonipany had been guided, up to this moment, by the piiiiciple that 
wai with tlie native piinces was the woist possible danger, and at all costs to 
be avoided But when once a change of policy had been decided on, the war was 
viguiously ]misued T’eu ships, mounting from ten to seventy cannon, and cany- 
ing seven companies of soldiers, about one thousand men, uudei the command ot 
Sn John Child, “the Govemoi-Groneial and Adraiial of India," were to attack tlio 
Mogul knigdoin on the west and on the east , in Bengal the Indian town ot Hiigli 
w as boinhaided , on the west coast the empeioi’s ships caiiyiug harmless pilgiims 
to ]\Iecca w'eie confiscated and inland raids were made The company made iiu 
attempt to stop these movements, but threw the lesponsiluhty on to the coiu- 
maiidei-iu-chiei Aiiiaug /!eb then gave oideis to expel the English tioiu India, 
then lactones were attacked and the agents were taken prisoners, Masiilixiatam, 
Vmagapatam, Chatduati, and >Suiat weie captured and Bombay was thieatened 
Negotiations foi peace were then begun, but the situation became even moie 
strained when Captain Heath was sent over with orders to continue hostilities, 
and t]ie agents, from fear of the Mogul, abandoned then posts in a body At 
last, howevei, the corajiany disowned the action of then own goveinoi-geneial and 
admiral, who had to hear the whole of the blame, and aftei making lepiesentations 
of gieat humility and paying a fine of £150,000, they succeeded in softening the 
empeioi’s angei A fiesh rival company agam infmiated the empeioi bj repeated 
acts of piracy upon liLS vessels, he deprived the old companies of their pioperty, 
imprisoned aU, the English and Dutch m Suiat, and blockaded Madias Once 
again excuses weie made, accompanied by the payment of heavy indemnities 

The company was beset with even more serious difificulties aiismg fiom the 
rivalry ot its compatriots Notwithstanding the privileges that had been granted, 
luduidual lueicliants constantly sent out expeditions on then own account Moie- 
ovei the government, disiegaiding the monopolies which it had given to the 
old company, often issued patents to new undeitakmgs, which proceeded to exeit 
piessuie upon the older foundation until then incoipoiation with it followed The 
old company was constantly obhged to pay for piracies committed by new societies 
A rival company of tins nature was that iouuded in 1635 hy Sir William Gouiten, 
wluch was named Assada, from a place of settlement in Madagascar, and was in- 
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caipoiated m 1650 witli Lhe old Loudon company Sirailai uistanceg aie the 
paiiy of Meiclianfc Adveuluieis, loundecl la 1655 and albo lacoipoiated \mui llu* 
London company in 1657, and Uie General East [udLan Tiading Lomptiin , liit h 
sfcaited with a capital ot £2,000,000 and pmed the Loudon cjinpaiiy lu 1700 midci 
the title of " The United Company of Meichauts ot Enolaiid tvaduig to the I' a**! 
Indies, ” The following instance will show the uatiue of the iivahy then c\i''lciu 
In 1703 xViiiang yeb had impusoned the otfioiaLs of the old company .stationed at 
yuiat When the oidei of then lelease aiuved, the agent of the Ouinpain ot 
Meiehaut Adventineis bulled the iinpeiial officials with £2,700 to pioloug tlic 
iinpirisoument of his colleagues 

The company was also m constant difficulties with the pailiament Its ])aleut 
had been issued fui a specihed pieuod of yeais, and its lenewal could onh he 
hi ought about by piessuxe upon the national representatives, each of wliom liad his 
puce The company was accused of woikiug its officials on msufficieiit jiai, of 
lending itself to lutiigue and to piivate tiade, of neglecting to pioteot its Indian 
settleineuts, etc When such chaiges had piocuied a sufficient amount of “gialih- 
catious” foi the paihamentaiy leaileis, the patent was leuewed foi a ceitaui uum- 
lei of yeans Judicial investigation has made it plain that the expeuditiue in this 
diiectiou ovei a numbei of yeais amounted to £100,000, in which many peisnuages 
of impoitance shaied 

Ilowevei, notwithstanding these disadvantages the piospeiity of the East Iiidiau 
company steadily iiici eased Its ffist settlement on the Coromandel coast was a 
small agency in Slasulipatau , this was followed by a foit in Felluie in 1619, by 
Palipat in 1622, by Armagaou in 1626, and by Madias (Patam) m 1639 Aima- 
gauii was jilaced iii an uuhivoiuable position, and was abandoned in 163S, but 
Madias, piotected by Eoit Saint Geoigo (eiected by Eiancis Day, Maich, 1639), 
soon became the cluef ccutie of the company on the Coiomandel coast In 1634 
Madras was sepaiated from the piesuleucy of Bantam in Java and became the 
centie of a special piesidenc}, tlie boundaiies of which soon included all the settle- 
ments of Bengal 

^7hen the English ffist enteied India, Suiat was the mam haiboiu of the Mogul 
kmgdom, and natinally became the ceutie of Anglo-Indian trade A lainclly 
glowing numhei of agencies and factoiies spiang up about the town Suiat, liow- 
evei, was exposed to the southwest monsoon, and was unprotected against hostile 
attacks both by laud and sea Eor these leasous Bombay pioved a moie favour- 
able settlement, it was piovidedwith an excellent haiboui, and the islands within 
the haihour moutli weie a natural lefngeto the lulmbitants flora the attacks of the 
Mahrattas Bomhay*(Bom hahia, oi Good Harbom) had ougmally been a small 
Poituguese settlement Upon the mainage of (Jharles II with the Poituguese 
princess Catheune of Bmganza, Bombay came into the possession of the English 
kmg as part of hei dowiy, and m 166S Charles ceded this uniuteiestmg fi,shmg 
town to the company foi a yeaily rent of £10 Aftei the Mahratta attack of 
1670 the company deteimmed to tiansfer to Bombay the piesidenoy, the bound- 
aims of ^hicli embiaeed the ivhole of the west coast logethei with the .settlements 
on the Persian Gulf and the Euphiates 

The development of Butish trade in Bengal began at a later peuod than upon 
the eastern and western sides of the Deccan Smat remained the haiboni foi the 
leception of that commeioe which extended fai into the Ganges distiict up to 
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PaLiia, sdiualetl ncai tlie be£;inuuig of tlie delta Owing Lo then unpopulaiifcj the 
Pmluguose liad hecu unable to make any gieaL use of then settlement in the 
(binges delta, the town ol llugli, situated Unity English nules above the modem 
( 'aleiitfa When Shah Jehan dio\ e out the Poitiiguese iii 1631 and handed ov ei the 
settlenuMit to the English mue yeais latei,the tiade with Bengal natmall} followed 
ho adnniable a loiite as this gieat wateiway Eoimeil) Biitish ships only veutuied 
as Idi as Ihpph in Oiissa, now they passed up the fianges as fai as the tide would 
cany tliem, and eollei ted ui Hugh the waies bioiight down fiom eveij pait of the 
gieat luei system of Hnulostan Aftei the good aei vices lemleied to the impeiml 
couit hy the physician Di Bioughton (p 457), the English gamed the exclusive 
light in 1G45 of tiaclmg m Bengal, and ]nospciity followed rapidly In 1681 the 
settlements in Bengal and Oiissa weie made an independent piesideney dislinob 
fiom Madias Ilowevei, in 1686 the goveinoi, Chainock, and all the oflicials of 
the company weie diiveu out of Bengal by the Mogul goveinoi, Shaista Khan, and 
weie obliged to take lefuge upon a swampy island at the mouth of the iivci At a 
latei peiiod they agaui advanced up stieam to Cliatanati, neai which Foit William 
was elected foi then piotectiou On the 24th of August, 1690, they effected a 
lecouoiliatiou with Aiuaug 76b, and peimission to tiade was lestorecl to them, to- 
gethci with then' factoiies In 1700 the empeioi’s favouiite son, 'Aztin Shlh, 
gamed them a jiiece of teiiitoiy, wheie the villages of Ohatauati, Govmdpni, and 
Kali Ghat as it is known m Akbai’s memoiials, became the nucleus of the lapidly 
glowing Calcutta Thepiotection affoidcd to the luliabitants of the Bntish distiicb 
while the Mogul Empire was passing thiough its peiiod of decay and the piospeot 
of iich piofib lapidly attiacted Indian settleis In sixty yeais the thiee villages 
had become a capital town, with a population estimated at foui bundled thousand 
m 1752 

(b) The SfiiK/qle of the Emjlish and Exinih fo?' FiLdomtnanto in Indict 
(17i0-/76‘0) — The Eiighsli were now fiimly established in India, and nothing 
seemed likely to distuih the lapicl development of then mflueiice At this moment, 
liowevei, their vciy existence was endaiigeied by the appearance of a dangeions 
iival in the peison of Fiance Eiom the moment when the hitter stiuggle foi pic- 
domiuanee in Hearei India begins between England and Fiance, a new peiiod also 
opens for the population of those distiicts which became the seat of wai The 
Mohammedan age comes to an end, and the two following decade-., at the end of 
winch the stiuggle had been decided ui favour of the Biitish, tmm the fust section 
of the “ modem peiiod ” of East India ^ 

As eaily as the sixteenth centuiy the attention of Erauoe had been dneeted to 
India, bub in vam Wlien the weakness of the Poituguese became apparent theie 
was formed, almost simultaneously with the Dutch aud English companies, a 
Fiench company imdei royal patronage (1604, cf p 455) Hemy IV conferied 
extensive privileges upon the company, which founded settlements in Madagascar, 
hut attamed no great success for more than sixty years It was not until Colbert 
(Vol VII, p 104) inteiested himself in the company in 1664 that its leal impoi- 
tanee began In 1668 the fiist settlements weie founded in Suiat aud Goloouda, 
in 1672 San Thomd, neai the modem Madias, was taken fiom the Dutch, aud the 
islands of Mam iti us and Bourbon weie occupied as ports of call on the load to 
India In 1674 the Dutch lecoveied San Thom4 , hut aiioition of the French them 
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.settled obtained from one of the petty punces the cession of a piece 
the Cotouiaudel coast, where Puxidicheii) was founded by iraiUu (1700) h 
I' lench weie depiived of thou new settlements by the Dutch, hut these neie le- 
stuied at the peace of Kysxsnck (1697) In 1729 the town which laid l.een hmndod 
by .sixty Frenchincii ahead)’ contained foitj thousand inhabitants 

(a) Diiplci^ —The Fiench also cnteied into inaliy with the Enphsh and 
Dutch in Bengal In 1676 Chandemagoie was founded, and loititicd in UiSS 
But the shoit-sighted comnieiial pohey of 1GS7 foibade the impoitation into lunue 
of the most impoitant Indian products In 1719 the puvileges gunted weie wilh- 
diawn, and the compaii} was at the point of dissolution, wlien its leoiganisiUiou as 
ii simple tiading coinpiaiiy gave it a new lease ol life and rcvii'ed the pmspciiLj 
of Ponchcheiry A pieiiod ot gieat piospeiity now followed between 1740 and 
1750 111 the yeai 1730 Joseph Fiangois Dnpleix had been appomted diiector ot 

the settlement of Chandemagoie, he pioved so capable a goveiuoi that ten )cais 
later this town with one hundied and thiee thousand iiilidbitaiits became one of 
the most impoitant factoiies in Bengal In 1742 Dnpleix was piomoted to the 
geueialship of Pondichciiy, and gamed so gieat an influence ovei the native piunes 
that in 1743, when the iiunum came to the defenceless town of Poudidieny of a 
wai between Piance and England, the Nnwab of the Carnatic (p 449) foibade all 
hostilities among the Euiopeans in his distuofc, at the lecpiest of Dupleix Howei ei, 
m 1746 L.i Boiudonnais, govemoi of Bouibou and Maiiutius, appealed off the town 
with a Eieuch fleet, and Dupleix xiei suaded the Nuwab to lemoie Ins piohibitiun 
of hostilities by a piomise to secuie foi him the possession of Madias La Boui- 
douuais fiibt defeated an English fleet at Negapatam, and then captured Madias, 
which was unable to offei a lesistance An unusually stiong monsoon and a ipiai- 
rel with Dnpleix, who was anxious to pioeeed to extxemities agamst the Eughsh, 
determmed La Boindonnai.s to letuiu to Fiance with Ins fleet Madias wa.s then 
withheld fiom the Nnwab of the Carnatic, Auwai ed-dtn, notwithstanding the 
promise of Dupleix, tins rulei, tlieiefoie, unnohed with ten thousand men to 
expel the Fiench, who, however, repulsed Ins attack, though they could only 
oppose him with two hundied aud tliiity Eniopean soldiers and seven bundled 
Indians drilled in Euiopeau fashion This battle at San Thom4 is not without 
importance in the history of India, for heie for the fiist time native tioops were 
employed by Euiopeans, — the sepoys, ^ on this battle also the European troops 
gamed so gieat a reputation that henceforwaid the success of Europeans agamst 
the troops of native princes was practically assured 

Dupleix made a "vam attempt to drive the English out of Fort David, which 
was defended by Mapi kStimgci Lawrence, on the othei hand the English coin- 
mandei-m-cliief, Edivard Boscawmn, aftei losing one-foiuth of his troops, was oblmed 
to retue fiom I’ondicheiry COctobei IS, 1 748), which he liad besieged foi fifty days 
with a stiong fleet aud four thousand men Shoitlj afteiwaid the war between 
England aud France w as ended by the peace of Aix k Ghapelle, by which Madras 
was restoied to the English 

Dupleix had now made for lumself mi enemy in the person of abiiwai ed-dm 
and Ills immediate object was the lemoval of tin's foe The pmee Chanda 8alnb 
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of Tiichinopoli, the most enteipnsmg and theiefoie the most popular of all the 
pimces of Southern India, had been made pusonei in 1741 by the Mahiattas, this 
man appealed to the diplomatic Fienchinan as an eminently suitable implement 
ioi the expulsion of Anwar Diipleix paid Ins lansom, and Chanda soon collected 
a fuice of SIX thousand men fui the purpose oi attaclmig the Unwah of the 
Cainatio, who was hated by his own subjects A fortunate eveiit for Dupleix u^as 
the death of the old hriz.l.ni iil-mnlk, which occiiiicd at this peiiod Cp 449) He 
had named his gianilsou Mozaffai Jang as his successoi in the Deccan, hut 
immediately aftei his death N.isii Jang, one of the five sons of the Hi/fiin, hud seized 
the tiea&uiy and theieby won over the amij The legitimate successoi had wou 
ovei Chanda to his side by a i)ioinise to make him iiilei of the Cciinatic, and iiuops 
wei e now seat to him by the Fiench under the Maiquis de Biissy Auwai ed-din 
was killed at Ambei on the 3d of August, 1749, and hia sou Mohammed Ah 
fled to Tnchinopoli As a lewaid foi this victoiy Mo/affai invested liis ally 
Chanda with the possession of the Carnatic, and ceded to the French eighty-oiie 
villages m the neighbouihood of Pondicheirj' Immediately aftei waul, howeiei, 
he was defeated at Walathawnr by his uncle Nflsii Jang, snppoited by the English 
troops undei Major Lawience, was taken prisoner and thiown into chains, while 
Chanda escaped The compieioi declared Mohammed All, the son of the formei 
Ruwab, to he lulei of the Uainatic Howevei, the fortune of war changed once 
more with no less rapidity , Mohammed was defeated by Dupleix at Giugeii on the 
4th of December, 1750, while Nfisii, aftei losing a battle to Hussy, was killed m a 
levolt Thus Dupleix gamed the luleia he had desiied in the Deccan and Caiiiatio , 
the Fieuchman leceived fioin Mozaffai, on the 15Lh of Decembei, 1750, in the name 
of the Grand Mogul, the title of goveinoi of all the land between Kistna (Kiishna)' 
and Cape Comorin Mozaffai Jang was killed tliiee weeks afteiwaid by Euro- 
peans Thanks, liowevei, to the effoits of Hussy, his place was taken iiy a hi other 
of NSsii Jang, who was no less favouiable to the French Thus the mfluenoe 
of Dupleix extended over the larger pait of the Deccan, and Fiance was now at 
the height of her powei in India 

(/S) Clive’s First Appearance and Militai y Success — Eobert Clive was hoin on. 
September 29, 1725 The son of a county magistrate at Styche, in Shropshire, he- 
went to India lu 1743, wheie he was given the position of a writer, the duties 
of which he fulfilled as little to the satisfaction of Ins supeuois as to himself 
Upon the capitulation of Madias he was taken piiisonei, escaped to Foit St David, 
and was given an ensign’s commission undei Majoi Lawrence in 1746 After the 
battle of Ambei, Mohammed Ah, the son of the deposed Fmvah ot the Cainatiu, 
had fled to the stiong fortiess of Tnchinopoli, and theie offered a brave lesistance 
to the troops of Chanda When Dupleix had sent a stiong lemtoi cement of Fi eiicli 
soldiers to support Qhanda, the besieged foitiess was upon the pomt of surrender 
m 1751 Clive, who had aheady distmgmshed himself in an assault upon 
Davicotta (1749), made a proposal to his commander to draw off Ohanda from the 
siege of TiichmOpoli by advancmg upon Arcot, his capital Clive himself marched 
upon, Arcot with a little force of two hundred Euiopean soldiers and thiee hundred 
sepoys, and established himself in the town on August 30, 1751 His plan was 
enthely successful, the Huwah, with ten thousand men, abandoned Tnchinopoli, 
and Chve held out for seven weeks in an inadequately fortified town against the 
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furious asbaults of the enemy, to whom he ronld at last oppose only one luiiuhed 
and tuenty Eiiiopeans and two hundied sepoys, eventually Chanda letiicd upon 
the approach of a body of Maluattas and Enghsh leinfoi cements llns lui liant 
exploit immediately placed Clive in the fiist rank of the heroes of Indian mildaiy 
histoiy , his defence made a gieat impression upon the Indians, and the splendom 
of theEienoh aims was dimmed The French weie defeated by Clive at Aim, 
then fmce besieging Tiichuiopoli was obliged to surieiidei at discretion to the 
Enghsh in June, 1752, and Chanda Sahib, who had suriendeied at tlie same time, 
was muidered by Mohammed All, without mteiference on the pait of Majoi 
Lawrence Duiing the next three j^eais Olive was invalided home to England, 
which he reached in 1753, and the stiiigglo between the English and the French 
contmiied with vaiviiig success, until Dupleix was lecalled in August, 1754, and 
lus aralutions schemes came to an end with the convention of October 11 and the 
gieal concessions which Fiance then made 

The power of the French was now broken upon the coast In the mteuor, 
hovvevei, the military and diplomatic skill of Bussy preserved then influence with 
the Nizam Bussy utteily defeated the Mahrattas, who attacked him with far 
supeiioi foices, and compelled them to conclude a peace, he rose siipeiioi to 
dangerous intiigiies and oveicame the hostility of the fickle Nizam with such 
success that he seemed to the French the cession of the foiu noithem Ciicais (m 
the noitlierii pait of the Kislna plain) Howevei, in 1758 he also was lecalled orr* -- 
the pioposal of the count Lally-Tollendal, who was jealous of his success, and 
had meanwhile been appointed governor of Pondicheiry 

HiLheito the struggle between the French and the English foi piedominauce 
in India had been confined to the district of the two southern capitals, now, 
howevei, an unexpected danger tlneatened the victorious British on the uoiLh 
The dynasty founded in Bengal by Miushid Null Khan had lasted but a shoit 
tune In 1740 AliWardi seemed the supremacj, and upon an incmsion of the 
Maluattas allowed the Englisli to foitify their settlements at Calcutta with a wall 
and trench, the so-called " Mahiattaa’ ditch” He died m 1756 and was succeeded 
by lus grandson Sniaj.ih ed-dowlah, a jiassionate and fickle libertine of eighteen 
yeais, of low origin, who hated the English and feared then giowing power He 
immediately maiched upon Calcutta. The English made a vain appeal for help to 
the neighbouung French and Dutch settlements, the town was msufficieutly 
foitifled, and was foieed to auirander on June 20, 1756, aftei a defence of four 
days, dmiiig which the greater portion of the inhabitants had fled down stream in 
boats Of the siuvivors, one Inmdred and forty-six men were confined for the 
night lu the puson which has attained a gloomy uoLoiiety under the name of the 
“Black Hole,” a loom a few yai-da square and ventilated only by two small 
barred windows , m the moiumg twenty-three sumvors were alone able to stagger 
out of the contaminated atmosphere 

(c) The Period of Extortion, 17G0 to I79R — (a) Clive’s Second Appearance in 
India — News of the disastei at Calcutta reached Madras in August, 1766, where 
Chve had at that moment returned ftom England As soon as the monsoon 
permitted, he sailed m October for the Ganges delta with Admiral Watson, who 
had been stationed at Madras, and they recoveted Calcutta on January 2, 1757 
Olive was anxious to continue his opeiatious, but any fuither advance was pre- 
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vented bj the news of an outbieak of wai with Fiance, at that peiiod the most 
ill-omened tidings conceivable , he was also obliged to cousidei the neighboui- 
hood of Fussy, and the influence of that geueial upon the Nizam A convention 
which the Nuwab of Bengal concluded with the Biitish was iinraediately broken 
With the object of mtiinidating the Fiench, Clive stoiined Ohandemagoie, the 
Fiencli settlement on the Ilugli. lo cope with the overwhelming foices ot Suiajah 
ed-dowlah he called conspiracy and tieacheiy to his aid The succession was 
pininised to a lelative at the court of the Nuwah, by name Mu Jahi, on condition 
that he should deseit his master with liis tioops in the coiuse of the expected 
battle The Bengal airay had taken up a foiLihed position, numbeung fifty thou- 
sand men, at Plassej (Palashi, neai Mursludabad, or Moxuclabad), Clu'e deliveied 
Ills attack with a foice of only two thousand nine bundled men, and, thanks to the 
Lieachery of Mir Jafii and the couatdioe of the Nuwab, gained a decisive victoii 
(June 23, 1757) As a reward foi his tieacheiy, Mii Jafir was oieated Nuwab of 
Bengal, and as a matter of foim his appointment was confhmed fioni Delhi The 
Nuwab, who had been taken piisoner, was muideied by a son of Mu Jafii As 
the puce for his exalted position, the Nuwab paid to the English company and 
to its officials nch “presents,” amounting in all to moie than £3,000,000, Clii e 
alone receiving £260,000 Moieover, he invested the company with the lights of 
Zemmdar , that is, the light of raising taxes foi the Nuwab ovei a distiict lound 
Calcutta of eight bundled and eighty-two stxuaie miles (the modern twenty -four 
Perganas) In 1760 the amount of tins tax, which lose to £30,000 jeaily, was 
appropriated to Clive m person by the Giund Mogul Clive thus became m a 
sense landloid to the company, which was thus raising taxes on his behalf This 
monstrous state of afiaiis was altered m 1765 by the action of Pailiament, winch 
permitted Clive to retam the mcome for ten years, at the end of which period it 
was to be paid to the company for the future 

The newly appomted Nuwab of Bengal was sjieedily threatened by danger fiom 
the Hindus 'All Uflhar, the son of the Giand Mogul ‘Alamgu II, had fled fioni 
Ins father’s court and been well received in Oudh and Allahabad, aftei the 
emperor’s murder in 1759, he declared hmiself emperor of Hindustan, and assumed 
the title of Shah ‘Alam II (cf p 443) With an army of foibj thousand men, com- 
posed of Afghans and Mahiattas, he marched agamst Mu Jafii and won a Mctoij 
ovei the troops of the Nuwab, which had been leinfoiced byBiilish sepojs, at 
Patna , afterward, however, he was repeatedly defeated with the help of Euglisli 
troops (1760), and was forced to lenoimce his projects of conquest m Bengal 

Meanwhile the Seven Years’ Wai had broken out m Germany (Vol VII, 
p 537) , Fiance and Eussia had joined Austria against Prussia, which was now m 
alliance with England Count Lally-Tollendal (p 462), who had been appomted 
French governor m Pondicherry m 1756, though a man of high mihtaiy experience 
and hxaveiy, contmually made enemies by his want of tact, with the lesult that 
his enterprises invariably ended m disastei After Bussy had been lecalled 
through jealousy, Forde, who had been despatched by Clive, succeeded m taking 
the uoithein Ciicais from the French, on Apiil 7, 1759, the English got posses- 
sion of Masulipatam, the last French fortress in tlie Deccan 

Shortly aftei his anival (Ajml, 1758) Dally had seized the English fort of 
St David on June 1 , he had mteuded to lose no time m attackmg Madias, which 
was m no position to make a defence, but the French admual declined to cu- 
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opeiato, and as the council in Pondicherry declined to vote the necessaiy supplies, 
the attempt came to nothing, he then made a vain effort to piocme the necessaiy 
money by storming Tanioie ITlLimately he besieged Madias and breached the 
walls of the town, but his own oihceis then declined to advance to the assault, 
and tlie appeaiance of au English fleet befoie Madias foiced the Fieuch to boat a 
hasty retieat, leaving the whole of then siege tiam behind ('Febiuaiy, 1750J 
The Ffizum now concluded a convention with the Enghsh, and pinmised to take 
no moie Fienchmen into his seivice The appeaiance of a stioug Fieuch fleet off 
rondiclieiiy laised some hiial spaiks of hope, but aftei a Mgoious and nidecisne 
sea fight, tbe Biitish icmaiued in possession of the giouud, and the Fieuch ictiied 
to the Isle de Fiance Lally made a last effoit and attacked the English poit of 
Wandewasli, he was, howevei, opposed by Colonel Eyie Coote, who bad been sent 
out by Clive, and defeated ou January 22, 1760 Lally was besieged in Pondi- 
eheiiy by land and sea fiom Maich, 1760, and was forced to suiieudei ou Januaiy 
16, 1761 In 1764 lie letuiued to Pans, theie tbe mvaiiably uufoitimate geneial 
was thiown into the Bastille and beheaded, to the lasting disgiace of his judges, 
on May 17, 1766 His sun owed much to the undaunted lepieseutations of '\''ol- 
tano to Louis XVI, who cleared the honoiu of this wiongly condemned geneial in 
a deciee of May 21, 1773 

Thus the second gieat iival foi the supremacy of India had been ciushed, 
although undei the "Tiealy of Pans” (Febiuaiy 10, 1763), Pondicherry and Chan- 
deinagoie wcie lestoied to the Fiench foi a short penod (cf below, p 470) 
Chve’s actmt}'- also reduced the importance of the Dutch m India to a vanisliing 
point In 1760, when the British found themselves m au embanassmg situation, 
the Dutch East India Company came to a secret undeisLandmg with the tieacli- 
eious Mir Jafii, and sent out seven large ships with troops fiom Java to the Hugh 
Chve, howevei, captuied these, maiched upon the Dutcli settlement of Chmsuiah, 
and foiced tJie Dutch to conclude a convention, lu which they undeitook to laise 
110 fuitliei fortihcations, and to disband all tioops, with the exception of a small 
body of police Any bieach of these regulations was to be punished by then 
immediate expulsion 

{$) Mir Kasim, Fmthcr (Success on the Fait of the Company {17G1-176S), 
and Gmiuphon of its Oficials — Chve returned to England in 1760, was cieaLed 
Lord Chve of Plassey with an Iiisli Peeiage in 1762, and became a popnlai heio 
However, ui India the need of hia stiong government was eveiyv''heie felt “ He 
had left no legulai system of goieinment ni Bengal, but meiely the tradition that 
by the terror of tli% English name, unlimited sums of money could be extoited 
fiom the natiies” The success of his mtiigues with Mm Jafir proved a bad 
, example foi the council at Calcutta The uistallation of this Nuwab had been 
' pdhmdod with aich pr.f.t- B,a‘ i utb ng -oovad eiMPi I1i-m m n.ue v 

bf .U'cmpl I’n's-uic wn- iwnughi to ica' iicou ilii- si-ir'"’L ii."J riLri i.iiLil be 
.iboi"Uc.l Cue <; li.^i lejai.ic, M.i h.’-mi, v a-^ -n, up ,n u ~ 

L, \ iK> ■'uimi-i-i s.ii,i5 jf mnimy 1 1 mdi' umal c.mI and led 'a \ oi'u ird', b: ( eded 
J'O d -.ti'cts of lEidvaii MjLdn.ip.u and L’lnti-ig.ng lo ^he f si |ienv lewaid 
foi ibcii Jf<e\e\ci,tlu uea Nuwab wua an ndi'-ienu. nn, a: jbMoiis rnd 

erieigun' nan lie gave bm auemioi ai t]>e ci.m> mi of m iiide''ei d.ms amn 
oiganmod and diillod upon Tieiopiiiu patleins He dK(^\al no mchuation lo Imw 
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to tlie aggiessiou of the English tiadeis It had become a geneially recognised cus- 
tom foi the of&cials of the company down to the pooiest cleik to supplement their 
miseiable pay by piivate enter puses of their own, the riilei of Bengal had remitted 
all taxes upon the commerce of the company in its corporate capacity, and similar 
privileges were now demanded for the private trade above mentioned The Niiwab 
made complaints to the council, these were naturally unsuccessful, and yet further 
demands were made of him, he leplied by reimposiug the taxes upon the company 
in his own country This action was equivalent to a deelaiation of wai The army 
of the Nuwab, which mcluded the lemnants of the Fiench tioops, numbeied fifteen 
thousand men, hut was defeated by the military skill of Major Tobias Adams at 
Katwa, Ghana, and Udwa Nala (Eajmahal) Mii Kasim fled to Patna with one 
hundred and fifty-five English prisoners, and when he was followed by the hostile 
army, miiideied his prisoners and letiied with the re m nant of his tiooj)S to Oiidh 
to the couit of Shuja, the rulmg Kiiwab Wa/ir The foimei ISTiiwab, Mu Jafii, 
■was leplaced upon the throne of Bengal, and once agam Ins installation was 
accompanied by the usual stream of gifts to the company and its officials 
Meanwhile the storm of the Afghan invasion (p 447) had burst upon the 
Delhi kingdom and had iitteily defeated the Mogul army at Pampat on Janiiaiy 
b, 1761, ten days before the fall of Pondicheiiy Delhi was in a state of complete 
confusion, the empcioi fled to Shuja ed-Doiila, the Nuwab Wazir of Ondh Both 
monaichs lecognised the gieat danger to themselves in the lapidly growing powei 
of the English on the lower Ganges, and Mir Kasim, who brought with him a 
considerable contingent, was well leceived at the couit of the Nuwab Wazir The 
united armies advanced against the English at the moment when the English 
sepoy troops mutinied, the rebelbon, howevei, was quickly and steinly suppressed 
and on October 23, 1764 (not 1761, as appears by a mistake on the map, p 430) 
the English, under Major Hectoi Munio at Baksar (Buxai), utterly defeated the 
overwhelimng foices of the allied Hmdu princes Mir Kasim died in obscurity 
and miseiy at Delhi in 1777 

The victory of Baksai was to piove even more fruitful m consequence to the 
English than that of Plassey It brought them into duect contact with the iiilei 
of Hindustan, who had hitherto maintained his dignity uuimpaiied, though his 
practical powei had been reduced to nothmg In the tieaties of peace the com- 
pany was officially lecognised as the vassal of Shah ‘Alam, as feudal ownei of 
lower Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, m 1765 it received the Diwanat, that is, the 
whole civil and military administration of the province In return for this the 
company was obliged to make a yeaily piayment of £250,000 to the Mogul, to 
whom was secured the possession of the lower Duah (AJlahabad and Kora) 
Shuja retamed his powei m Ondh m return foi a wai indemnity amountmg to 
£500,000 , the Nuwab of Bengal, the son of Mir Jafli, who had died m Pebruaiy, 
1765, received as recompense for the loss of his Bengal income, £600,000 yearly 
and the Nizamate, or right of ciiminal jurisdiction 

Notwithstanding the huge income which flowed mto the coffers of the com- 
pany, it was not possible to regaid the further development of Indian affaiis with- 
out some feelmgs of alarm Every branch of the admimstiation was utterly 
lotten, from the lowest to the highest, every official was wholly possessed with 
the desiie of emichmg himself in the shortest possible time, by any and every 
means, with the object of spending the lest of his days in England as a “ nabob ” 
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The lesources of the countiy weie drained with the most appalling lapiditi , 
“Enoimous fortunes were rapidly accuniulated at Calcutta, while thirty Bullions 
of human beings weie reduced to the extiemity of wietchedness They had been 
accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this They found 
the little fingei of the company thickei than the loms of Shiija ecl-Doula 
(Macaulay, Essay on Clive) The aimy also had been affected by the bad example 
of the officials , greed, luxury, and lack of disciplme mvaded its ranks 

(7) Clive’s last Appearance in India, and his Death — Thus when Clive enteied 
Calcutta m May, 1765, as governor for the second tune, he was confronted with a 
heavy task He had himself contiibiited to the abuses which he now desired to 
check , as an official of the company, he had acquiied enormous wealth, and had 
contributed to the exhaustion of the countiy by the extoition of enoimous tieasures 
fiom its mlers In spite of the resistance of eveiy class of the officials, who 
openly mutimed against him, he put down many abuses with a stiong hand, and 
checked the general coiiuptiou Officials were ffimly foibidden to accept presents, 
and their puvate trade came to an end, they weie recompensed, though insuffi- 
ciently, by a rise m salaries which was coveied by the salt monopoly 

Clive was obliged to leave India in January, 1767, inconsequence of illness, and 
he was never destined to see the country again The animosity which his actions 
had aioused among all Europeans m Bengal reached his native land before his 
ainval home He did not find the brilliant reception that had awaited Ins foimei 
arrival Most eztiaoidmaiy rumours were m oiiculation concernmg lum Ulti- 
mately a parliamentary mvestigation was begun, and he was impeached, — a 
process which ended in a declaration by the House of Commons that Clive had 
peifoimed "great and meiitorioiis services to his countiy” None the less, Clive 
remained embitteied m heart, excessive mdulgence in opium undermined his 
health, and in a fit of despondency he committed smoide on Novemhei 22, 1774, 

(S) 77ie Fust War of the English Company with Eydei Ah of Mysore — After 
Clive’s departure fiom the scene, emhairassments m India mcieased apace, His fiist 
political action had been the conclusion of peace with the Grand Mogul, and the 
acquisition of an enormous territory for exploitation by the company , European 
officials were, however, lackmg to cany out the administiation Tiamed English- 
men weie to be found only in the highest posts, and the administiation of pro- 
vincial distnots was left to native officials, whose divergent theories upon 
questions of right and wrong natuially resulted m the greatest difficulties , the 
highei European authorities must be responsible for any disturbance arising fiom 
this cause, since they showed a complete mability to grasp the situation Dis- 
honesty and corruption had been fot centuries the special pnvilege of mferior 
Hindu officials, and the Europeans also leverted to their old customs of private 
trade and the receipt of "presents” as soon as Clue’s strong baud was removed 
The leienues of the company diminished to an alarmuig extent, while the 
expenditure rapidly rose m consequence of mihtaiy emhanassments in the south 

Dui’uig the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturies a native Hindu dvnasty, 
the Wodeyai, had been settled ui the modern Mysore and from compaiative 
insignificance had iisen to consideiahle power However, during the struggle of 
the British and the Eiench the Mohammedan General Hyder Ali (born 1728) had 
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expelled by means of tieacbeiy and armed force tlie weak rulei Chikka Kiishna 
liaja Wodej^ai , in 1761 he established himself at the head of the government and 
with the aid of Fiench commanders extended his new dommions at the expense of 
his neighboms In 1767 he tlueateued an attack upon the Nizam, who secured a 
defensive alliance with the English at the price of the cession of the noithein Cir- 
cais (p 463) , hardly, however, had war broken out between the English and Hydei 
All, than the cunning Mohammedan won over the NizSm to himself by promises 
of pecuuiaiy help The mounted tioops of Mysoie drove back the British to Trmo- 
malai , at this point, however, m Septembei, Ilyder’s caieer was checked by a defeat 
which forced him to with di aw his troops to the highlands A vigorous advance 
upon the west coast lelieved him from the troops of Bombay and secured him in 
the possession of Mangalore Foi a considciable time the struggle continued with 
varying success upon either side until on the 3d and 4th of April, 1769, the English 
arranged a peace somewliat mglouous to themselves, upon the condition that almost 
all the acquisitions made by either party should be restored 

(s) TFmrefi Hastings — So far fiom gainmg any advantage from the wai, the 
company found its expenses consideiably mcreased It was impossible to extoit 
money, as fiieviously, by changmg the rulers of Bengal, and the kiger piopoition 
of the profits upon the oidinary tiade flowed mto the pockets of the officials 
These embaiiassments weie fmther mcreased m 1770 by a terrible famine which 
swept away one-third of the population of Bengal and reduced the profits of the 
company to a vamshmg point In 1772 the company was tliieatened with bank- 
ruptcy and could only mamlain its position with the help of a considei able subsidy 
from the English government The truth was that only a fundamental lefoim 
could produce any lasting oi beneficial result Durmg Olive’s period 'Warien 
Hastings had been a member of the council of Calcutta from 1761 (born Dec 6, 
1732, at Churchill) , he was distinguished for his disoietion, lutegiity, and mdiistry 
Aftei seveial j ears’ absence in England he was sent out in 1769 to Madras as a 
membei of the council, at the present moment (1772) he was appointed head of 
the council of Bengal Owmg to tlie pieviously mentioned embarrassments a 
regulating act, issued in Eebiuary, 1773, had fundamentally cliauged the whole 
constitution of the Indian Tradmg Company, and Hastings found himself at the 
head of all the company’s Indian settlements By the new eoustitution the piesi- 
dency of Bengal became of predominant importance, foi the president as geneial 
governoi assumed the political guidance of the other piesideucies (Madias and 
Bombay) He was assisted by four councillors and had a pasting vote in cases 
wheie their opinions weie equally divided, in Calcutta, moi cover, a siipieme court 
of justice was established m complete mdependence of the council 

The first geneial goveinoi found himself in an extiemely difficult position 
His task was to cleanse the whole Augean stable from the many malpiactices 
which had grown up m every bianch of the aduumstiation, and eveij'Avbere his 
efforts met with the strongest resistance An even moie seiious obstacle was the 
opposition which Hastings encoimtered m the council itself , of the foui memheis, 
three were utterly opposed to his views on every admimstiative subject, and of 
these the most vigorous was the capable hut ambitious and somewhat jealous 
Philip Francis (the supposed author of the “Letters of Junius,” 1768-1772) The 
powers and duties of the council and the supieme court of justice were dl defined 
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and often conflicted, thus incieasing the embairassment cjf the situation The 
adioitness, eneigy, and peiseveiance displayed by Hastuigs iiltimatel}' couqucied 
these obstacles A distinguished Biahman, Naiida Kiimai (Nimcomai), who hated 
the geueial govemoi, attempted to use the weakness of his position m tlie council 
to oveithiow him by the pioduetion of false evidence, the govemoi, howeiei, 
brought the Brahman to tiial befoiethe snpieme coiiit on an iudep)endent chaige ot 
foiging a Hindu bankei’s signatuie Theie is no doubt that Nanda ICumai was guilty 
on the charge which was hi ought against him But it was sometlimg inoie than 
harsh to apply m his case the English law of foigeiy, which had nevei befoie been 
used agamst a native of India He fell a victim to the resentment nf the govemoi 
general, and his execution was a lesson to the Hmdus not to meddle with tlie 
intrigues of Hastings’ English enemies Hastmgs rid himself of his most fiiiious 
enemy in the conned, Eiancis, by challenging him to a duel and shooting him 
thiough the body, Eiancis was obliged to letiiin definitely to England in 1780 
Henceforward Hastings had a majority m the council and was able to contmue 
his task of reform without fuither mterforence ui that quaiter The system of 
taxation was thoroughly reorganised, and Europeans weie set ovei the admmistia- 
tion of largei distiicts The salaries of all ofhcials were raised and they were 
stiictly foibidden to engage m piivate trade, the administration of justice was 
impioved by the mstitiition of local courts, etc In view of the depth of the pre- 
vailing coriuption it was not to be expected that this process of refoim could be 
completed durmg the lifetime of one man, hut those administrative pimciples 
which are in force at the present day weie then laid down and the giound was 
thus cleared foi a couise of healthier development 

Warien Hastmgs had been sent out to stop the abuses prevalent in the ad- 
ministration, but above all to wipe out the company’s deficit and enable it to 
pay the highest possible dividend The country, however, was exliausted, and 
the process of reform was expensive, and biought no immediate return However, 
the governor-general, with his elastic standaids of political morality and his ruth- 
less perseverance, succeeded m bimging the second part of his task to a no less 
brilliant conclusion Upon a change of rulers in 1766, Ohve had reduced the 
yearly subsidy which, the company paid to the Nuwab under the convention from 
£600,000 to £400,000, and on a similar occasion m 1768 a further reduction of 
£100,000 was made Hastmgs reduced the subsidy by an additional £160,000 
The Huwabwas a child m his mmoiity, from whom theie was nothing to fear, and 
the breach of convention implied m this action did not tiouhle anybody’s con- 
science The oiiginal convention had been concluded only with Mu Jafir, and his 
successor might welThe satisfied that so much had been left to him 

The governor-general, who was n6\er at a loss for means to accomplish his 
object, found a second iich source of income m the relations of the Enghsh to the 
Grand Mogul In 1765 the two provmces of Allahabad and Kora and two and a 
half milhons of lupees from the revenue of Bengal had been promised to the em- 
peror Shah 'Alain. In 1765 the empeioi ceded both provinces to the Mahrattas 
m exchange for his foimer pronnee and capital of Delhi, to whicii he removed m 
1771 Thereupon the Enghsh not only withheld the payments duo to the empeior 
but sold the two provinces which did not even belong to them foi hard cash to 
Shuja, the Kuwah Wayir of Oudli, the excuse hemg that the emperor was under the 
miluence of the Mahiattas, who were hostile to England There was a mixture of 
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political and pecuniary motives m this transaction Hastings set the interests of 
the company above all other consideiations But he was fai from thmking that its 
inteiests weie limited to the pecuniaiy pioflt of the moment He regarded the 
teiiitoiy of the company as a State, and m his dealmgs with the native princes he 
plaj ed foi political ascendency of a lasting kmd This must bo borne ni mind 
when we criticise his policy towaid the Eohillas This tribe, livmg at the foot of 
the Himalayas, had nevei come into actual conflict with the Enghsh When Hast- 
ings led tioops to the Huwab Wazir of Oudh to be emplojed agamst the Eohillas, 
his enemies saw in the move nothmg but a device foi laismg money The fact 
was, however, that the Eohillas had thieatened to mvade the company’s Leiiitoiy, 
and might one day put then tin eat into action, and that by handing them o\ei 
to Oudh the goveinoi-geneial sowed dissension between the Niiwab Wazii and the 
Mahiattas, and seemed the fidelity of the foimer in perpetuity But tlieie aie 
some othei tiansactions in which the pecuniaiy motive was the chief one Aftei 
Shiija’s death m 1776 the company made a complamt against his mothei and his 
widow (the two 'Begums), to whom the luler had left ten millions of lupees, which, 
moreover, the council of Calcutta had adjudged to them on the occasion of a tjuairel 
with the successor, Asaf ed-Doula They were now charged with molting the Edja 
of Benaies to revolt agamst the Enghsh, weie impiisoned and thieatened with seveie 
punishment until they suuendered then piopeity Emally, attention was paid to 
the rich E8.]a of Benares, Chart Sing After he had submitted to an extraordinary 
course of extortion, he was asked without the smallest excuse to provide a special 
contingent of auxihary tioops A dangerous iismg of his people was suppiessed, 
and a moie pliable ia.]a was set up m Ins place By these means the yeaily 
revenue of the company was raised some £200,000 sterlmg 

(S') TheFxyat War of the Fnghsh Oompany with the Mahi atlas , the Second JFai 
with Mysoie, the Betuin of Eastings — In 1761 Pesliwa Balaji (p 447) died in 
Poonah His son and grandson soon followed him to the grave, and failing direct 
hens to the succession, Eaghuat Eao (commonly Icnown as Eaghiiba) declared him- 
self Peshwa Ho was a brothei of Balaji, hut Ins succession was disputed, as a sou 
posthumously horn of the last Peshwa was shown to exist Accoidmgly, Eaghuat 
turned for help to the presidency of Bombay in 1774, promismg the two haibouis 
of Bassem and Salsette, which the presidency immediately annexed When he 
was attacked by the Mahrattas undei Sindia and Holkai, he immediately fled to 
Bombay and handed over the two harbours by the compact of Bassem (1775) By 
the new regulations (p 467) the presidency was no longer ^allowed to conduct a 
foreign policy of its own None the less, troops were sent out undei^ Colonels 
Egerton, Coekhuin, and Carnac, but weie so utterly defeated by Sindia in War- 
gaon m 1779 that the whole army was forced to surrendet The Calcutta govern- 
ment bad not authorised this proceeding on the pait of Bombay, but it now became 
a pomt of honour to support the defeated party In 1780 tioops were sent west- 
ward, Ahmedabad was captured, and on the 5th of August the Mahratta fortress of 
Gwalior, which had been reputed impregnable, was stormed by Major Popham, who 
sui prised and defeated Smdia by a night attack The convention of Saldai (1781) 
fieed the English for the moment from this most dangerous adversary, his pie- 
dominance in the Mahratta territory being practically recognised by the agreement 
When peace was definitely concluded in 1782, the Mahrattas received Giijerat, 
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■wliile the presidency of Bombay lemamed in possession of Basseiu and balsette 
and Eaglmat renounced the position of Peshwa in laturn for a yearly sulisidy A 
year betore the defeat of Waigaon (1778), Avai had again broken out between Eng- 
land and Fiance, and Pondiclieriy was captured m October (restored to hiance m 
the Peace of Versailles in 1783) The project was formed of taking Mahd on the 
west coast (see map, p 430) fiom the French, and troops were sent to Madias 
through the State of Mysore without obtammg peimissiou from the lulei Hydei 
All, who was smartmg under earlier piovocations, invaded the Carnatic with a 
strong force in JiiL, 1780, and on the 10th of December utterly delcated ac 
Peiambokam the army of Madias, which was mfeiior in numbers, and feebly com- 
manded by BaiUie The commander had himself hoisted the white flag However, 
when the Mohammedans advanced without piecaution, they were received with a 
sharp file In then fuiy at this tieaclieiy they would have cut the English to 
pieces had they not been lestiaiued by then French officers Thomas Miinioe, the 
leadoi of the second English army, threw his guns into a tank and fled to take 
shelter in Madias The whole Carnatic was devastated by Hyder in order to 
deprive tho English of the means of continuing the war As soon as the news of 
these disasters leached Calcutta, Hastings concluded the wai with the Mahiattas, 
and sent out fiesh forces under Sir Ejwe Coote (p 464), which arrived at Madias at 
the end of 1780 On the 1st of July, 1781, the foices of Mysore were defeated at 
Poito Hovo After long manceuvi'ing on either side, Coote defeated the enemy on 
the 2d of June, 1782, at Ohittur In the same year (lOlh of December) Hydei 
All met his death at the siege of Vellore His son, Tippu Sahib, coutmued hostili- 
ties with much success (April, 1783, the investment of General Matthews in 
Beclnar, 20Lh of June the vicLoiy of the French admiral Siiffien, allied with 
Mysore, at Cuddalore) It was not until the 11th of March, 1784, that the peace 
of Mangaloie was concluded on the condition of a mutual lestoration of oomjiiests 

In the spring of 1785 Waiien Hastmgs letuined to England His financial 
measuies met with the approbation of the comiiany, tliougli not of the public con- 
science Under the India hill passed by Pitt on the 18th of May, 1784, which 
subjected the coutiol of Indian affaus to a ministerial board, he was impeached 
before parliament m 1787 for vaiious bleaches of justice and acts of extortion 
The trial ended m 1795 with his acquittal, aftei his property had been exhausted 
in legal expenses Howevei, aftei the payment of his debts, the company assigned 
to hmi a yeaily pension of £4,000 for the lehef of his old age He died on the 
22d of August, 1818, honoured by the kmg and restoied to popular favour. 

(ji) Lord Cornioalhs , the Tliii d War against Mysore — The governorship of 
Jolin MacPheison was marked by no event of special importance (1785-1786) , he 
was reheved by Lord Cornwallis (1786-1793) This governor had fought unsuc- 
cessfully in tlie FToitli American wai of independence (Vol I, p 472), hut was 
reputed to he an hononiablc and benevolent gentleman, and for tins reason was 
entrusted with the task of establishing a definite system of land taxation m Bengal 
The now governor-general immediately ai ranged that the land tax should be estab- 
hshed foi ten years at a rate determined bj the pievioiis leceipLs In 1793 this 
airangement was made jieimauent Opinions aie divided as to tlie value of this 
reform, which fixed the levenue of Bengal fiom ground taxation at three millions 
of pounds sterling Local rights and customs which could not be left out of con- 
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sideiation m determining the amount of taxation were highly complicated, difficult 
to undei&tand, and widely diveigent m diffeient di&tiicts Injustice could, there- 
foie, haidly be avoided Geneially speaking, the laige landed pioprietor (Zcnimdar) 
was too leniently, and the peasant (Hyot) too heavily taxed CoiuwaUis mtro- 
diiced changes which made for piogiess m othei blanches of the administiation 
The officeis of the company were placed on an equality with those of the militaiy 
forces, courts of crimmal justice weie qilaced exclusively under European contiol, 
the salaiies of the highei admmistrative officials (eollectois) and of the judges m 
the provmces were raised, etc 

Tlie foreign policy of Loid Cornwallis was not fiee from embaiiassment Tippu 
Sahib (TipOt Sultan), the new ruler of Mysore, was a passionate and revengeful 
chaiactei, biave, cunning, and perseveiing In 1787 he had sent an embassy to 
Louis XVI, and had entered mto lelations with the governor of Pondicheiiy and 
with the Afghans, the Mohammedan powei on the noith In Decembei, 1789, he 
attacked the R&ja of Tiavancoie, who was in alliance with the English Though 
his attempt proved unsucoessful, he was a daiigeious neighhoiir for the English m 
Madias, and Coinwallis immediately aUied himself with the Mahiattas and the 
Nizam with the object of overthrowmg Tippu and dividing his land among the 
allies Howevei, the war of 1790 was earned on without eneigy Loid Coiu- 
waUis then took the lead of the English army m pei&on, and m 1791 a victoiy was 
gained at Bangalore, followed by a rapid adv^ance upon the capital of the enemy 
Cornwallis, howevei, was abandoned by lus allies and was foiced to letuin, leavmg 
hiS siege tram behind In 1792 he brought up lemfoi cements and stoimed the foit 
at Tipiju, captured his person m Seringapatam, and dictated conchtions of peace to 
him on the 24th of Februaiy Tippu was obhged to pay a war indemnity of three 
million pounds and to cede half his terntoiy, Malahai and Kurg (Coorg), to the 
allies, who divided it among themselves 

(0) Sir John Shoie and the OomjniJsnnj “Suhsidiaiy Alliances’’ — Lord Corn- 
wallis was succeeded by a colleague who had taken the largest share in the work 
of reformmg the taxation, and who also possessed a profound knowledge of Indian 
affairs, Sir John Shore (1793-1798 , Baron Teignmouth smee 1797) His govern- 
ment was chiefly remarkable for his introduction of the prmciple of " subsidiaiy 
treaties ” mto the Indian policy of the English Upon similar devices to regulate 
the doubtful relations between the company and the States of India, sec below, 
pp. 481 and 488 The Nuwab Asaf ed-Doula of Oudh (p 469) had died in 1797, 
and the ^ ccession of his son, Wazii All, was cordially accepted by the government 
in Cal ,dtta It was, however, soon discovered that the youthful neighbour was 
not a (jliable subject and might possibly be added to England’s enemies Shore 
hastened to the capital of Lucknow, and discoveimg that Wazir All was not of 
pure birth, transpoitod the prince to British toiiitoiy, and placed on the throne 
Asaf’s brother, who seemed of a more pliant disposition The price paid by this 
ruler was the cession of the fortress of Allahabad, the promise to enter mto polit- 
ical lelatioub with no other State, and to pay a yearly subsidy of £760,000 to 
support ten thousand British soldiers, who were intended rather to suppress any 
seditious movements on the part of the subsidised ally than to protect him agamst 
his foes 
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(fZ) 'Fhe Impenahst Idea and the Age of giciU Tciriloriul Acniwntion {hOO- 
2828) —Willie the English power was thus lapiilly giowmg in ludw, rhiuipoan 
politics had been shaken to their foundation Erom the luins of the lieiudi 
devolution had iisen the gigantic figure of ETapoleon Bonapaile (Vol A Til), <i 
power apparently aiming at world supremacy The English hail good icasoii to 
tiemhle for the satety of their foreign possessions Bonapaite advanced upmi 
Egypt to subject Mohammedanism to his power (Vol III, p 71. i), Mauuliius 
(1715-1810, French) and Bourbon (1646-1810) foimed excellent calling stations 
on the load to India Fiench officers and soldieis, the remnants of the age of 
Dupleix (p 460), were to be found in the ditfeient Hindu aud iluiiannuedan 
States of India in the service of the native princes, whose aimies they dulled upon 
European models Thus the tioops of the Nizam had been excellently tiamed by 
Buasy (p 460), and at a later peiiod by his successor, Joachim Mana hajinond 
In the service ot the sultan of Mysore, and in the armies of the Mahiattas, num- 
bers of Frenchmen were to be found in liighei and lower positions (P Pen on, de 
Boigne, etc) The more capable were the troops entrusted to then leader slup, 
the more difficult was it foi the English to secuie their power in Indra fium the 
attacks of the enemies which surrounded it 

(a) Wellesley , the Death of Tippu , the Second Mahratta War — For sudi a 
task no more capable man could have been found than the successor of Slioie, 
Eichard Cowley, Baron Wellesley, Eail Mommgton (1798-1805), a man “of the 
stuff of which conquerors are made,” ambitious aud not wholly unselfish, of lofty 
and fai-reachmg projects A warm friend of Pitt, he hated the French no less 
bitterly than that statesman, and England’s great enemy aroused m him the 
thought of world supremacy Thus he was the first pioneer of British impenahsm 

His views were largely helped by the state of political afiairs in the native 
governments of India The tieaty proposed to the Nizdm of Haidar abad, providing 
that mstead of French he should maintam Enghsh tioops, aud should enter into 
an offen.sive aud defensive alliance, was accepted, after some hesitation, on the 
1st of September, 1798 In Febiuaiy, 1799, Tippu, Sahib of Mysore, was leqiiestecl 
to break off all connection with the Fiench and the Mahrattas, a demand which 
he met with an emphatic refusal Mornmgton remfoiced the Enghsh aimy and 
assured himself of the neutiahty of the Peshwa in Poonah He then ordered his 
troops to advance m two divisions from Madras upon the enemy’s capital, one 
division bemg rmder the command of General Stuart of Bombay, the other under 
his brother Arthur (ihe future Duke of Welhngton, 1814) On the 4th and 6th 
of March the sultan was defeated, and on the 4th of May, 1799, General Harris 
took Seringapatam by storm , Tippu fell fightmg bravely on the threshold of the 
palace The State of Mysore was reduced in extent upon the north and east, and 
the confiscated territory divided between the allied Niz^m and the presidency of 
Madras The throne thus vacant was occupied by a child of three yeais old, the 
grandson of the last Hindu ruler of the family of AVodoyai, who had been expelled 
by H) der Ah (p 466) Tippu’s sou received a yearly pension, and lived at first in 
Yelloie and afterwaids m Calcutta 

The imperialist views of the governor-general weie not satisfied by these small 
successes Between the eailier possessions on the coast of the Carnatic and the 
new acquisitions m the mteiior were situated two prmcipalities, the acquisition of 
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whiL'li was wanted to complete the presidency of Madras The Eaia of Taniore 
was deposed without ceremony (1799), and his place was given to a nominal ruler 
who promised to surrender his teiritory on receipt of oue-hfth of the gross revenue 
In the Carnatic (Aicot) the old hTiiwab, famous m Chve’s first exploits (p 461), 
hud died in 1795 His feeble successor was unable to pay the large subsidies 
demanded by the English for their assistance against the Mahiattas m Mj^soie, 
and v,ms therefoie obliged to abdicate The new rulei was foiced to agree to 
a com ention in 1801 which left the Enghsh m possession of the whole of the 
administration, mditaij'’ and civd 

The goveinor-geneial had meanwhile received the title of Marqms of Wellesley 
foi his services m the war with Mysore, he now found a heavier task before him 
in the north of India Shah 'Alam had returned to Delhi from AUahabad, but had 
been blinded by a Eohilla rebel The few square miles which he possessed aiouud 
the ancient palace buildings of his ancestor, Shah Jeh3.n, were m themselves of 
fai less importance than his hereditary dignity of Grand Mogul, his possession of 
which was recognised or tolerated thioughout India by the vaiious claimants for 
supremacy, according as these were weak or s);iong The Mahratta confederacy 
offered a much stronger opposition to the aims^f Wellesley In this case also the 
position of the Peshwa as commauder-m-chief (p 448) had long smce disappeared 
Individual prmces weie caieful not to dissolve the confedeiacy, but did then best 
to obtain the utmost possible mdependence for themselves, while the strongei 
among them made continual effoits by treacheiy or force to secuie a dominant 
position at the expense of the Peshwa The overthrow of this system must neces- 
sarily begin with the destruction of the Peshwa 

After the death of Tukai Holkar in 1797 m the Mahratta State of Indore 
(Holkar dynasty, p 448), a dispute concermng the succession had bioken out 
between his two legitimate and one natuial son, Jaswant Eao Notwithstanding 
the hostility of his neighbour, Doulet Eao Smdia (at Gwahoi since 1794), the last- 
named held the upper hand His troops maiched upon Poonah to secure the 
co-operation of the Peshwa by force Wellesley now had an opportunity of pro- 
posing an offensive alliance to the weak Mahratta cluef, and had already leinfoiced 
his tioops against the company’s desires m view of these approachmg cumphea- 
tions (1801) The Peshwa, however, shuffled and prevaricated In the following 
year Wellesley repeated his proposals, but was unable to gam a hearing, the 
Peshwa preferred to trust himself to Smdia than to the Enghsh When, however, 
his army was utterly defeated at Poonah by the bold Jaswant, the Peshwa ui 
tenor took refuge withm the English lines at Bombay Proposals were agam 
offeied to send Biitish troops mto his territory, for whose maintenance he shoidd 
cede a district of some size The Peshwa stdl hesitated Two English aimies 
weie, however, approaching, and Wellesley threatened to laise his demands The 
haid-pressed ruler theiefoie signed the Convention of Basseiu on the 31st of 
December, 1802, in which the British were associated with him m a “defensive 
alliance” winch implied the i enunciation of aU pohtical independence on the part 
of the Peshwa 

The conclusion of this convention naturally aroused all the Mahratta prmces 
to the highest point of excitement, especially Doulet Eao Smdia, who had acquired 
the greatest mfluence over the Peshwa As things were, “ the turban had been 
taken from his head” Wellesley left him httle time for action The English 
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troops advanced by forced maiches and occupied Poonah in May, IbOo A siniilai 
offer of defensive alliance "was now made to Sindia and Ilagliii]i Lhoiisla of 1 > 01 . 11 , 
and was m both cases refused The English civil ofhcials about Siudias pci'nn 
weie now withdiawn, and his adlieients and his army weie biibed to tieiuliory 
At the same time two English armies advanced against the two Mahialta pniico'',— 
one into Hmdostan, iindei the leadeishipof the Indian commandei-in-chief, (Toiaid, 
Geneial Lake, the other into the Mahiatta States, undei Majoi-Geueial Aithiii 
Wellesley Ahmadnagar was captined by the latter A special division iindci 
Colonel Miiiray stormed Daiot&h (Bioaoh) on the lowei Eaibada On the 2:!d ot 
September, 1803, Sindia himself met with a severe defeat at Assaye (Eoiai) A 
force now advanced upon Eaghiip Bhonsla of Beiai Kattak in Oiissa was oicu- 
pied, the fortress of Bmhanpm was captiiied, as also was Asii, though leputed 
impiegnable, and ultimately Bhonsla was himself totally defeated b} Wellesley at 
Argaon After several further disasteis he sued foi peace at the end of 1803 In 
the compact of Aigaon on the 17th of December he was obliged to lenounce bis 
right to the Mahratta tribute, to cede Orissa to the British, and Northern Berar to 
the Nizam 

Sindia, however, hesitated to conclude peace, hopmg that affairs ui the north 
would take a more favourable turn On the 14th of September, Lake had stormed 
the Mahratta fortress of Aligarh (Alighur) which had been leinforced by the 
Fienohman Peiron (p 472) , on the 11th of September the troops of Sindia under 
his second military adviser, de Boigne, had been defeated before Delhi, and the 
blind Shah 'Alain had been definitely freed from his dependency upon the Mah- 
rattas The English provided a monthly subsidy of ninety thousand rupees and the 
revenues of the old capital with its immediate surroundings foi the suppoit of 
the Mogul , however, they themselves had seized the whole of the Duab between 
the Jnmna and Ganges From Delhi, Lake marched to Agra and obliged a Mah- 
ratta ganison to surrender on the 17th of October, 1803 On the 1st of November 
the last Southern army of Smdia, under Ambaji, was finally defeated at Laswau 
Sindia now consented to the treaty of Suigi Arjangaon, in which he resigned all 
claims to Hmdostan and promised to take into his service no Europeans whose 
native countries might he in a state of war with England 

Hitherto Jaswant Eao Holkar had maintained an attitude of neutrality 
Wellesley, liowever, demanded that he should renounce hia light to the Mahiatta 
tax, as not being the lawful governoi of Indoie. Holkar declmed to agree, and a 
yeai of bittei struggle followed, in which the British suffered severe losses. General 
Monson, havmg pursued a retieatmg army too hotly into Central India, was cut 
off from his base, afld threw away five battalions of sepoys , Lake himself fared 
little bettei at the siege of Bliaitpur , Jaswant secured favourable conditions on 
the lObh of April, 1805. After a resumption of hostilities against the English, 
Holkar was forced definitely to submit, m the treaty of Amritsar cDecembei', 
1805) the town and disLiict of Gwalior were left in Ins possession, but the Oham- 
bal Elver was fixed as the boundary of his teiii tones 

iff) Sir Geoige Barlow — Eichard Wellesley was m advance of his times 
Even minds like Pitt, David Dundas, Canning, and AiLhur Wellesley could not 
observe with equanimity the growth of the Biitish power with such rapid strides , 
at the same time the geneial political conscience had not been sufficiently developed 
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to see no haim in the constraint laid upon foieigu pimces The dangers that 
might be expected to aiise fiom these actions were also a cause foi apprehension 
The peddling spiiit of the company during this peiiod of militaiy action was 
occupied solely with the two facts of heayy expenditure and diminishing income 
OiitiGised on moie gioiiuds than one, Wellesley was thus recalled by the British 
goyernment In 1805 Loid Coinwallis was agam sent out to India as goveinor- 
geneial with oideis to keep the peace at all costs 

Ten weeks after his ariiyal he died (the 5th of Octohei) and his place was 
taken by a ciiilian, Sn Geoige Bailow, who, horn 1805 to 1807, conducted the 
couise of affaiis and attempted to complete his appiomted task of restoring peace 
Eyen then, however, the war with the Mahrattas had not heeii definitely ended, 
hut Lord Lake (died Eehiuary 21, 1808, as viscount and governoi of Plymouth) 
was forbidden to undertake any furthei opeiations The Mahiatta princes were 
conciliated by a policy of concession, negotiations with Siudia leaclied their con- 
clusion and Holkar (see p 473) secured a peace by no means disadvantageous to 
himself, Both were left free to act against the Eajputs who were fneudlj to the 
English, and these powers were soon mvolved in mutual quarrels without English 
interference The government having thus declaied its weakness, the Moham- 
medan troops stationed at Vellore were easily induced by the sons of Tippu to 
revolt , on the 10th of July, 1806, a dangerous leiolt hioke out, which was only 
suppressed at the cost of considerable bloodshed Bailow was shoifcly aftei le- 
moved in consequence and given the post of governor m Madias 

(y) LorclMinto, the Opemvg of Pohhcal Relations with non-Indian States — 
Barlow’s place was taken by Sir Gilbert Elliot, Baron Mmto, a more vigorous and 
energetic ruler, who held his post fiom 1807 to 1813 His immediate task was 
the solution of small difficulties with lobber hordes and unimportant princes, which 
was easily performed French influence had raised greater fears With Poitu- 
guese peimission Mmto occupied Goa and the Danish colonies (Tranqnebai), and 
further pioceeded to seize the Eiench Asiatic Islands m order to place the maritime 
route to India in English hands A welcome pretext to interference was piovided 
hy the growth of piiacy m the Indian Ocean Bouibon (Edumon) was easily cap 
tured on the 8 th of July, 1810, as also was Mauritius (Isle de France) aftei a 
harder stiuggle, the latter lemaimng m English hands, while the former island 
was given hack to France on the 2d of April, 1815, after the first Peace of Pans 
of 1814 had restored Mmto’s other conquests to then former owneis He then 
proceeded against the islands m the Malay Archipelago which the French had 
taken from the Dutch , a small English expedition seized AnTboina, Celebes, and 
Ceylon m 1810, while a larger force, accompanied by the governoi -geneial m 
person, occupied Java in 1811, which Hapoleon had strengthened with lemforce- 
ments of French tioops, in 1812 the Dutch colonies in Sumatra and Borneo 
suffeied the same fate 

The fear of a possible French mvasion also led to the openmg of political rela- 
tions with non-Indian States , Lord Mmto sent ambassadors to his neighbours on 
the noitliwest Of these the most successful was Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose 
calm hearmg, supported by the approach of British troops, brought about the con- 
clusion of a convention with Eanjib Singh, the pimco of the Sikhs (p 445) on the 
25th of August, 1809 , it was arranged that the treaty should lemam in foice for 
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thuty years to the mutual advantage of the contracting parties and to that of the 
Eajput States On the other hand, Monntstuait Elphmstone secured lit e y le 
tieaty which he concluded at Cabul on the 17th of June, 1809 , the compact vit i 
the Pimce of Smdh at Haidaiahad on the 23d of August, 1809, led to no giea 

lesult Equally unsuccessful was Colonel John Malcolm at the court of ati . i 

of Persia, where he was anticipated by Geneial Matthieu Claude de Gardiiue, w lo 
had been sent out by ITapoleon I in Eebiuaiy, 1807 , however, the development 
of affairs in Europe speedily ended the prospect of a Franco-Eussian alliance rvith 
Persia, Gardane left the country on the 16th of Eebriiaiy, 1809, and in 1814 
England secured the conclusion of a convention with the shah 

Minto's predecessor, Bailow, had been forced while general governor to sup- 
press a bloody revolt of the troops, a similar and far more dangerous movement 
broke out under his governorship in Madias Quarrels between him and his 
supeiior officers resulted in a general rautmy of the staff agauist his presidency 
which extended to Mysore and Haidaiahad More than a thousand officers weie 
m open revolt, but Lord Minto by the exercise of considerable tact was able to 
recall the mutineers to their duty Barlow, however, was deprived of his office as 
goveruoi of Madras 

(S) Lord Moira (Mastings) , the War with the Ghurlas, Pindans, and Mah- 
i attai — Lord Mmto’s policy had been directed almost exclusively agamst Eng- 
land’s hereditary enemy , in accordance with his instructions he had attempted 
no inteiference in the affairs of India itself Eiaucis Eawdon, Loid Moira (1813- 
1823) was the first to re-enter the path which Wellesley had opened and to 
hi mg the imperialist policy which he had begun to a dehnite conclusion He was 
a statesman of high capacity and excellent tiainmg, of lofty and benevolent ideas, 
with clear foiesight, and enthusiastically determined to make England the para- 
mount power 111 India 

Tlie storm which was to definitely subjugate the yet mdependent parts of India 
to England under his government rose in a quarter where it had been least ex- 
pected, m Nepal This long stretch of territory on the southeiu slope of the 
Himalayas (see the map, p 430) had been inhabited from the remotest ages 
of antiquity by a mixed race of Diavidians, Mongolians, and Aryans, the brave 
Gurkhdli or Ghurkas situated m the western part of Nepal could not deny them 
mixed oiigin, though they also claimed to be descended from immigrant Eajputs 
Then energetic rulers, Prithwi Narayan (1771) and Efija Bahadur Sahi (1776-1806) 
had made them the dommant power in Nepal, and they now required space for 
expansion, on the' west their path was baried by the mountam ranges and the 
powerful States of the Sikhs, they therefore advanced southward, foUowing the 
path of the river, and attempted to make the Ganges them frontier War conse- 
quently broke out in 1814 Lord Moira sent out two divisions, which were to 
meet at Khatmandu, the western under Major-General Sir Eohert EoUo Gdlespie, 
the eastern under Major-General Su David Ochterlony The western army first 
came into action before E’ort Ealanga, and was defeated by the Ghurkas with them 
short knives, Gillespie being slam , from that point disastei repeatedly overwhelmed 
the troops, which were led by othceis who wore either i eokless, careless, or cowardly. 
The advance guard of Ochterlon3’’3 army was taken prisoner with its imprudent 
leader Then, however, foitimc changed The Ghuikhas, numbermg twelve 
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thousand only could not hold out foi an mdefimte time agamst the superior num- 
beis of the English, their hettei aimamcnt and siipeiioi military science , one aftei 
auuthei their foitiesscs fell, and most of them weie forced to Miiiendei m Ma}, 
1815 Peace, however, was not concluded until the 3d and dth of March, 1816, 
in Segauli The British thereby acquired Kamaoii, a belt of land on the soiiLheiii 
fioutiei of Repal, where are now situated the health resorts in the Ganges teiii- 
toiy for the leciipeiation of Euiopean officials (Simla, Dagoshan, Banikhat, Nairn 
Tal, etc ) The Mahratta princes whom Wellesley had reduced were inspired with 
mahcious ]oy and increased hopes when they saw a handful of bold native wai- 
11013 inflict heav}'^ losses upon the English, and tarnish the halo of victory which 
had sui rounded them smce the time of Clive Gloomy and portentous reports 
passed from the residencj’ to the courts of the princes in defensive alliance with 
the company Moreover, robber bands from the aimies of the shattered Mogul 
kingdom had made then appearance, and had united mto a powerful force under 
the leadership of dismissed officers These Pindari, living like gipsies in the 
jungles, appeared from time to time to cany fire and muidei, plimcler and rapine 
throughout the piosperous districts The Mahiatta princes recognised then exist- 
ence m so far as they exacted tiibute from the lohhers infesting then own countiy 
Thus the bands of Amir Khan became a legulai institution in the state of Holkar, 
wlule the Pmdan of the lobber chieftains Kaiim Klian, Dost Mohammed, Chitu, 
and others devastated the territories of Sindia, and paid tribute to the ruler for the 
privilege They now turned their greedy gare upon English teiritoiy The gov- 
ernment m London turned a deaf ear to the representations of the govemoi-geneial 
It was not until the Pmdan had made an incursion mto the British Carnatic and 
inflicted damage to the extent of several thousand rupees that the more eneigetic 
George Cannmg came into office as president of the India Boaid of Control (p 470) , 
and after the Ghurka war had been brought to a prosperous conclusion, the gover- 
nor-general, who had been created Marqms of Hastmgs, obtamed pei mission to act 
Yigoiously 

With considerable prudence Hastings had already prepared two armies, the 
numbers of which (120,000) were far superior to the scantier hordes (23,000) 
of the Pmdan , he contemplated a seveier task, and intended to oveitliiow the 
sovereignty of all Indian prmces once and forever In his proclamation Hastings 
claimed general paramount power foi England for the first time, lawlessness 
was to cease, and peace to be restored "under the protection and supieme power 
of the English government ” Notwithstanding the Convention of Bassem (p 473), 
the Peshwa, Baji Eao II, contmued to lay claim to the leadership of the Mah- 
rattas, and mamtamed a body of troops, a proceeding nov* contrary to rule 
However, the watchfulness and the firm behaviour of the lesident at his coiut, 
Mountstuait Elphmstone, foiced him to sign a new convention m June, 1817 , 
m this he recognised his position as dependent on the company for the future, 
renounced all political alliances, and gave up a piece of land, the le venue of which 
to the extent of two million hve bundled thousand rupees wms to maintain a body 
of English troops for his protection It was an easier task to secuie the piomise of 
Sindia to obscive neutrality, and the consent of Appa Sahib (Mudhaji II) of Berar 
to a suhsidiaiy alliance 

In July, 1817, the two gieat armies, led h> the governor-general m person, set 
out fiom north and south agamst the lobhei hands, with such cii cumspecLion that 
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they were equally able, in case of need, to turn upon a levolted ilalnatta pimce 
As a mattei of iact the Peshwa speedily regietted the compact that had been 
forced upon him, burnt the lesidenoy and made a furious but iutde attack upon 
the sepoys of the lesideut The Palish troops soon appealed, occupied Poonah, 
and diove out the Peshwa, who at once fled to Mudhaji II of Beiai and induced him 
to attack Jenkins, the lesiflent at his court, in like manner The attempt pioiud 
no less imfortimate, and the attack ended with the impiisoument ot Mudhaji 
Sindia, whose hehavioiii was equally suspicious, was so closely blockaded in his 
capital of Clwalioi hy the English tioops that he was unable to begm any aggies- 
sne movement, in 1827 he died and left the legulation of the succession to the 
Biitish lesideut Ultimately the Peshwa abandoned Holkai after his tioops had 
been beaten by Ueneial Sir Thomas Hislop at Mahidpiu The Peshwa with the 
lemnanb of Ins tioops suffered a last reverse at Ashta, not far from Sataia , he him- 
self escaped, but aftei a peiiod of flight feU into the hands of the English At a 
later period Nagpiu', the capital of Mudhap who had escaped the Enghsh, was cap- 
tiiied and his tioops defeated at Simajai , fortiess aftei foitiess was atormed, the 
stionghold of Asmghar being the last, the exiled pimee ultimately took refuge in 
the Punjab with the Rajput pimoe of Jodhpui, where he ultimately died 

Thus m the yeai 1818 the thiee Malnatta princes who took pait m the war 
against the English were aU reduced The possessions of the Peshwa (Poonah) 
weie chiefly incorpoiated in the presidency of Bombay, a small district was made, 
a principality, and a foigotten descendant of Sivaji (p 441), was installed as lulei, 
while the deposed lulei of Poonah was confined to Bittnr neai Cawnpore, with a 
yearly income of eiglit hundred thousand rupees As rulers of Indoie (Hollcai 
dynasty) and Nagpiu (Bhonsla dj nasty), children were appomted, with a Biitish 
regent during then minoiity 

llutmg the couise of this struggle, the other task of destroying the Pmdari was 
accomplished , it was an unceasing chase of an animal to be hunted to death. 
Bands of lobheis weie wiped out of existence, some of the leaders escaped into 
concealment (e g ChiLu, who was devouied by a tiger) Those who escaped the 
peisecution settled domi as peaceful peasants, the happiest fate was that of Amir 
Khan, who made a timely suirender and leceived a part of the land taken from 
Holkar as a vassal of England 

(e) Lord Amlieut and the Thsi IFar with Bumah — By the prosperous 
conclusion of the last Mahratta war the boundaues of the British rule had 
been completed and determined foi more than a quaitei of a century During 
this peiiod no miiitary disturbances of any importance took place in Central 
India, although the stoim continued to mutter in smaU, levolts for many 
yeans afterwaids On the other hand, the rule of the next governor, Lord Amherst 
(August, 1323-1828 ) was occupied by a gi eat wai with Biirmah In Assam, which 
Shemhuan (p 522) had incorporated with Bmmah, dissensions had long existed 
concerning the delimitation of the extensive fioiitier, and the imposition of custom 
duties Eventually (the new goveinoi-gcneial had not been two months m oITice) 
a sepoy outpost was destroyed hv the Buimese, and Lord Amheist’s request for 
indemnity was answeied bj a fiesli inclusion of the Euiraese into the Island of 
Shapuri before the eastern mouth of the Ganges, and the c;aptm o of two Bntish 
ofiiceis IVar thus became inevitable, though the conduct of opeiations was care- 
less, slack, and impiovident 
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UiMhions -were sent out fiom Bengal and Madias, these eflected a junction on 
the Andaman Islands (see the map, p 538) The troops, under Archibald 
Campbell, landed at the mouth of the Ira-waddi and occupied Eangoon on May 11, 
1824, this town, though only seventy yeais of age, had ahead} iiseu to be the 
second most impoitant city m Buimah However, as it happened, the southwest 
monsoon had begun, and the whole country was transformed mto a malaiial 
swamp, in which movement was impossible , the Iiawaddi was also so swollen as 
to be unnavigable , the soldiers died by thousands of malaiia (foity-hie per cent of 
the whole number peiished without ever having seen au enemy) It was not until 
December that the most capable of the Burmese generals, Bandula, appeared before 
Eangoon and blockaded the town, the troops theie stationed had improved in 
health, and had been strengthened by lemforuements, aftei a siege of several 
weeks the Buimese forces were diiven back from Eangoon The British, however, 
abandoned the plan of advancing by the nvei m ships, and pioposed to send out 
two new expeditions from Assam and fiom Chittagong and to advance through the 
enemy’s eountiy upon lus capital The hrst di-vision spent thiee months waudeimg 
m the forests of the fiontiei, and fading to discover the enemy returned home 
The second division, even before its despatch in October, 1824, had been distnibed 
by 'the mutiny of a native Bengal regiment which was excited by the obrnuus lack 
of pi epai ations The mutineei s wei e shot oi out down The expedition then mai ched 
by laud to Chittagong, reached Aiakan, and captured the chief town of the piovmoe, 
'hut was then decimated by malaiia In Febiuaiy, 1825, the mditaiy authoii- 
ties determmed to send anothei aimy up the Iiawaddi iiudei Campbell The brave 
Bandula was killed by a cannon-ball at Donabew , lus troops were thrown mto 
confusion and put to flight at Piome duiing the first tluee days of Decembei , 
negotiations weie then begun m Pagan These, aftei many mteiiuptious lesulted 
m the peace of Yandabo on Febiuaiy 21, 1826, wheu the Biitish tioops weie only 
a few days march fiom Ava King Phag}i-dau was obliged to cede to the com- 
pany the provmces of Assam, Aiakan, and Tenasseiim (two valuable iiee-growing 
provinces) -with a teiiitoiy at the mouth of the Salwm (wheie Moulmem was 
founded) , the wai had cost the English five thousand men (72J per cent of the 
forces employed) and one hiiudied aud thiity millions of iiipees 

As m the case of the Nepal wai, so also the disturbance of the Burmese wai 
sent its last waves deep into the heart of India With the exception of the earliei 
Biitisli possessions in Bengal and Madias, the countiy was m a state of feiment, 
robbei bands appeared in many places, petty princes constantly showed hostile 
tendencies, while otheis broke into open revolt and were suppressed by foice of 
aims The imsuccessful .siege of the capital of Bhaitpui by Lake (1805 , cf p 474) 
had spi ead the conviction of its impregnable powei far beyond the boundaiies of 
its petty State, and it became uvgeutlj Ilece■^saly for the English to destroy this 
idea The ifija who died iii 1825 had left a son who was a minor, Diiijan Sal, 
the liiother of the deceased lulei, seized tlie regency on behalf of his nejiliew , the 
English then accused him of Lying to supplant the lawful hen aud minted him to 
abandon tbe counti} ui return for an indemnity Upon his refusal, the fortress 
was vigoiously attacked and stormed ailei a siege of hve weeks by Loid Comber- 
meic (1826), Duijan Sal was captured m flight and confined m Biitish territories 
as a State piisonei 
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(e) Lotd W%lham BcnUncl (mS-183S') — During the peiioJ between llie 
last Maliratta and the first Sikh war, that is, the period between the } eai 1S18 and 
1845, those paits of India subject to English government enjoyed upon the vhole 
the blessings of peace This advantage was entiiely due to the statesmanldie 
administration of Wilham Heniy Cavendish, Loid Bentiiick (1828—1835), who had 
laigely developed the exoelleut foundations laid by Loid Hastings in Cential 
India Compiehensive impiovements had been biought about in the aduiinistui- 
tiQu of justice (the iiibtallation of petty courts composed of natives fui cases of 
niuior importance, the beginning of a geneial ciiminal code, etc ) Indians weie 
admitted m laigei niimbeis to judicial and admiuisliative posts, and then lehabdity 
was inci eased by a highei scale of salaiy , special official schools (in Agia) weie set 
up to tiam natives foi oflieial posts, and English was made the ofiicial language 
The taxation of the new piovmces was also placed upon a hettei footing, and 
gieatei consideration was given to the old lights of teiiitoiial piopiietors, the 
several villages weie surveyed and ordnance maps made, cultivation was impioved 
by Euinpean instiuctiou, etc Notwithstanding expensive wais, Hastings had 
laised tlie annual profits of the company to ^3,500,000, while under his piedecessoi, 
Mmto, they had amounted to £2,000,000 Under the somewhat caieless admims- 
tiation of business imdei Loid Amherst consideiable deficits had appeared, hut 
uudei Bentinck’s caiefully calculated legulatious (leductiou of inteiest on govern- 
ment bonds, etc), tlio piofits soon lecoveied themselves In shoit, the peiiod 
when the maiitime European States had gamed fabulous piofits b> Indian tiade 
(1600-1800) was passed foi ever , the piosaic busiuess-hke methods of the English 
had destroyed the lany-like splendoui of the Gieat Mogul coiiit as dejucted to 
Em opean imagination, and impossible expectations weie no longer raised bj- the 
much lead travels of Olfeit Dapipeit and Ins imitators 

By an act of paihameut of August 28, 1833, the privileges of the Biitish East 
India Oomjiany, so often leuewed, weie decisively lediiced The company became 
and remained, until Apiil 2‘3, 1854, nothmg but a political body fur caiiymg on 
the government of India uudei the supervision of the Boaid of Uoiitiol (p 470) , 
its existence as a commeicial company with a monopoly thus came to an end 
A fuithei piOMSion of this important act created a smking fund with the object of 
redeeming the company’s shares at then cuirent value (two hundred pei cent) 
within foity yeais , on the expirj' of this peiiod parliament would have to decide 
whether the patent of the company were to he lenewed oi not The second of these 
alternatives was adopted, by the act of May 4, 1851, the &uper\isory power of 
the Clown was extencled, and a judicial investigation into the company’s affairs was 
made possible at any time , this was the beginning of the end, which came m 1858 
(cf. p 493) The taxation legulations of the act of 1833 weie abrogated by that 
of July 16, 1842, aud its new regulations foi British colonial trade 

Two successes will place Bentmek’s name forever among the great benefactors 
of India the abolition of widow bmnmg (Sati oi Suttee, p 415), and the suppression 
of the Thugs. Befoie hia goveinment the only attempt at contiollmg the custom 
introduced by the Biahmans, had been the regulation that no widow should be 
burnt against hei will The supervisory power implied by this ordinance led to 
statistical calculations by which it was proved that the practice was on the dechne , 
in Bengal, in 1828, out of sixty milhon inhabitants, only foui hundred and twenty 
cases of self-sacrifice took place, whereas seven hundred had occurred m 1817 
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Consequently, notwithstanding the lesistance of the Biahmans, and the fears of 
the Euiopeans, Bentmck made a sudden end of the custom, on Decemlier 4, 1829, 
a deciee was issued making it an offence punishable with death to be imphcated 
in the burning of a widow Thus the horrois of Sati, against which the gieat Akbar 
had fought in vain, came to an end in India The last case of widow binning took 
place beyond the sphere of Biitish influence m 1877 on the death of a luler of 
Nepal, Su Jang Bahadui 

Bentinck’s second claim to honoui was the siijipiession of the muideioiis sect 
of the Thugs In that distiict where the Pindaii (p 477) had grown to power in 
Central India, there had existed foi several hundred years a cult of the goddess 
of destruction, the bloody Kali (Bhawinl , p 412) , hei worshippeis had become a 
heieditaiy sect or caste who made a livmg by the woiship of the goddess, then 
business being the stianglmg and lobbing of [non-Euiopeau] travelleis Tliuggism 
had spread thioughout the couutiy, was undei a uniform oigamsation, and had a 
special foim of initiation, and a thieves’ language of its own (ramasjaua) , befuie 
each attempt, supplication was made to Kali foi success, and pait of the spoil 
taken from the victim was laid at her altai The victim was nevei killed by 
bloodshed, hut always hy means of tlie noose (lumal oi phansi) Beutinck vigor- 
ously strove to extirpate the Thugs He was so admirably siippoited by excellent 
officials such as Molony, Waidlaw, Borthwick, and above aU, Majoi Sleeman, that 
by 1835 no less than 1,526 of these pious muideieis had beeu captured, and the 
lemaindei were forced to abandon then time-lionouied tiade of rauidei 

Upon two occasions only was England obliged undci Lord Bentmck to inteifeie 
in the affaiia of individual States In Mysoie, a Hindu pimce whom the English 
had set up and educated, had governed so badly that a general levolt of Ins snbiecLs 
broke out (1831) The Mah.tnija was deposed and the government v as hence- 
foiwaid cairied on by a European with thiee coadjutors At a later period Khama 
najendia \'V'odeyai, whom the deposed pimce had adopted in 1865, was lecognised 
as successor by the Enghsh, instiucted by them in his new duties, and placed upon 
the throne of Mysoie on March 25, 1881 In Kuig (Coorg) the thiee last princes, 
and particularly Wiia-riijendia Wodeyar, who was a homicidal maniac, had been 
distinguished by their cruelty The paiamount power of India was forced to 
mamtaiu her good name hy the despatch of tioops, which occupied tlie capital, 
Merkaia, and made the country British teiiitoiy at the wish of the population 
(1834) The pimce was sent to Benaies with a good pension, and at a later period 
went to England, wheie he died m 1868 

(/) Auckland, Mlenbu) ough, and Hai dinge — With the governor- 

ship of Lord Metcalfe (1835-1836) ended the penod of visihle improvement m 
mteinal affairs Geoige Eden, Baron Auckland, a paiLy candidate who replaced 
Lord William Heyteshiiry, appeared m India as general governor from 1838 to 1842, 
and With his rule begins a senes of military opeiations lasting ovei twenty years 
His first task was the settlement of a succession, and in domg so he found an 
opportunity to reduce the lights of the native lulei In Oudh the ' kmg ” had 
been poisoned m 1837, and the mothei of the pimcc desired to set liei son upon 
the throne, to which his father had ahead}' destined him Once again the Calcutta 
government discovered that this son was illegitimate, a distant relation was there- 
fore chosen, who was likely to he moie compliant, and to reign but a «hoit time m 
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view of Ills advanced age Howevei, the heieditary piince had lumself ciovvued, 
and the BiiLisli lesident oideied his tioops to fire upon the people m the .stieets, 
to stoira the coionation hall, and to set his own candidate upon Iho thioue , the 
lattei in letnin signed a convention in Novembei, 1837, giving the lesulent full 
powei " to enfoice any legulation that might seem good to him, as siipplemeutmg 
the needs of the existing admimstiation ’’ Even in England there was a geueial 
conviction that these needs were paitly imaginaiy, partly exaggeiated, and Liigely 
due to Biitisli inteiference In London the compact was not acknowledged Loid 
Auckland, howevei, did not infoim the pimce of these facts, and ha thcietoie 
remamed hound to Ins convention 

At the end of 1838, if small diffeiences aie taken into account, theie weie six 
diffeieiit modes by which the Anglo-Indian government was in relation with the 
native States These can be divided into the followmg classes, acooiding to the 
natiue of the conventions concluded (1) ohensive and defensive alliances, with a 
light to the company’s piotectiou when domestic aftaus lequired it (Oudh, Mysore, 
Beifti, Tiavancoie, and Cochin), (2) the same as 1, without the right of mteinal 
inteifeience (Haidaiahad, (lujeiat, and Baioda), (3) as 2, with payment of 
tribute, and m most cases the supply of contingents (the Bajput States) , (4) guai- 
antees of good faith and a defensive alliance (Sikha), (5) fuendly convention 
(Gwahoi), (6) a piotectoiate convention, with a more oi less complete snpeivjsigp 
of mteinal aflaiis (Delhi, Satia, and Kliolapur) 

(a) T])c First Wa> against Afghamstan — The most dangerous oocurience 
during Auckland's goveinment was the struggle with Afghanistan Following the 
method of his predecessois, he had hoped to acqmie tins countiy by setting up 
a lulei m dependence upon the English A possible invasion on the part of Eiisaia 
now became as daugeious a possibility as an overland march by Napoleon had foi- 
meily been Iliissia was steadily advancing southwaid m Asia (of p 222) From 
early ages Afgliaiustau had been divided into three parts, the noithwestem part 
(Cabnl) being under the influence of iioithein laces (the Moguls, etc ), the western 
pait (Heiat) was foi the most part dependent upon Persia, while the valley of the 
Hilment, with Kandahar in the soutli, was constantly subject to a change of 
luleis The Peisian Nadir yhah (p 445) had been followed m the supiemacy of 
Afghamstan by the DinrSm chieftain Ahmed Shah His giaudson, Shah Shuja, 
had been expelled by a yoimgei biotliei in 1809, who was duven out m 1826 by 
Dost Mohammed of the tube of the Baiakzai , the lattei was luler of Oabul, while 
Heiat remained in the powei of a Diuiam prince The directois of the company 
weie glad to see "Afghanistan, which had often threatened India with danger in 
eaihei times, shattered and weakened by internal dissension A fuiHief cause of 
satisfaction was the use of the Sikh kingdom imdei Eanjit Smgh (p 485), which 
foinied a hairier of defence between then west fiontier and the temtory of their 
nniuly neighbour Soon, howevei, they were to come into closer relations with 
Afghanistan. 

The Pei-sians sent out an army under Russian officers to Herat and besieged the 
capital Banjit then started horn Lahore and took possession of Peshawar, the 
gate of cntianco to Cabul Dost Mohammed at once made fuendly oveituies to 
t]ie English, and m Septemhei, 1836, Auckland sent a “ commeicial mission ” to 
Cabul under Alexander Biiines At the same time a Ihissian hiought to Dost 
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Mohainmed an autogiaph lefcber fiom the Czai Dobt Mohammed tlieieupou ga\ e 
the English to understand that he would hieak with Eussia if they would support 
his views conceining Peshawai , Auckland, howevei, letiiiued a negative answer 
Buiues was lecalled and Dost natuially turned to the Eussians (the spiing of 
1838) Auckland concluded an alliance with the MahaiAja of the Punjab, with 
the object of lestoimg the foimei lulei of Gahul, Shah Shuja, and despatched the 
Biiti&h agent, William Macnaghteu, to accompany his futine lulei, finally declaimg 
wai upon Dost Mohammed on the Ist of Octobei, 1S3S With the object ot spai- 
lug the alhes in tlie Punjab the expense that would be caused by tbe passage of an 
aimy through then territoiy, the authoiities occupied the oountiy of the Smdhs, a 
confecleiation of petty tubes on the Indus, a pioceediug contiaiy to the will of the 
population aud in dehance of eaihei conventions , not content with tins, tliey even 
demanded a monetaiy subsidy fiom the confedeiation The advance was then 
made undei the greatest dif&eulties thiough the Bolau Pass, the columns weie 
constantly attacked by hostile tubes, and exposed to all the daugeis aud liaidships 
of a ciuel climate , they snlfeied at the same time fiom msufficient commissaiiat and 
ill-oiganised tianspoit Kandahai was leached at the beguming ot Maj', 1839, and 
Shah Shiija took solemn possession of his land In Jime the aimy marched onwaid 
under John Keane to Ghazni, the gates weie blown up by gimpowdei aud the town 
was stormed Dost Mohammed was ultimately foiccd to fly to the Uzhegs beyond 
the Hindu Kush, and the new lulei maiched into Cabul with the Eughsh aimy on 
the 7th of August, 1839 He was but coolly leceivecl by the native population , 
when, howevei, he piocceded to oigamse a lifeguaid of the wildest laces foi his 
peisonal secmity, populai dislike found expiession in repeated revolts At the 
same time the Beluchis thieateued the southeiu Ime of letieat thiough the Bolau 
Pass Dost Mohammed le-enteied the country fioin the 1101 th Aftei a huitless 
stiuggle he surieudeied voluntarily to the Biitish aud was earned back to India as 
a State piisonei 

The government was by no means satisfied with the conduct of the campaign 
up to this point William Geoige Keith Elphmstone was sent out, a hiigadiei, 
old and past his prune, and, as he vainly repiesented to his supeiioi, botli bodil> 
and mentally unfit for Ins task In vain did f,u-seeiug oliiceis uttei warnings and 
advise a letieat Macuaghten consideied it a point ot honour for the troops to 
stand by the piince they had undei taken to piotect The expenses of the wai 
rapidly lose and economy became imperative, it was deteimined to meet this 
necessity by ledncmg oi withdiawmg the sums that had been piomised to hostile 
tribes as the price of peace , the only lesult was an outbieak of Jiostihties in eveiy 
quai’tei The heights of the Khjhei Pass weie occupied by the rebels, and the Ime 
of retreat thiough the othei passes was thieatened On the 2d of Hovembei, 1841, 
Buines, who had been appointed Macnaghteu’s successoi, was murdeied m Cabul 
Macnaghteu himself was also struck down on the 24th of Decembei dining a con- 
veisation with Akhai Khan, the son of the exded Dost Mohammed The foits of 
Cabul, contammg the supplies for the army of occupatiou, fell into the enemy’s 
hands, and the position of affans became desperate On the 28th of December it 
was ultimately deteimined to withdraw the ganison of Cabul, consisting of four 
thousand soldiers and twelve thousand camp-followeis, and to abandon all the cap- 
tured English officers, men, and women alike Winlei had now set in, the roads 
weie coveied with snow, piovisions foi men and animals weie lacking, and a ciuel 
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enemy simoiindecl the expedition Undei these ciicumstaiices the lapullv diiiiin- 
isliing column tiaveised the passes of Kuid-Cabul, and Jandalak m Jauiuiu , 1 S42 , 
at the last halt at Gandaraak only twenty olhceis and Lsventy soldieis leuiauied 
These ultimately suecumhed, and only Di hiydon was left to bung the tale ol uUei 
destiuetion to Jellalahad, wheie the gaiiison still held out undei Geueial hdlieit 
Sale Togethei with this post the gaiiiaons of Gha^sni and Kaudahai undei 
William Nott alone mamtained then giound The oideis of the couuiiaudei-iii- 
chief (who had remained with Akbai Khan as a hostage, but soon died of iliu 
gout) to suiiendei the foitiesses to the Afghans weia disobeyed by tlie liiaie 
troops , howevei, Ghazni suriendeied in Maich, 1842 

Meanwhile important changes had taken place in India In 1889 the Maha- 
rajah of tho Punjab, Eaujit Smgh, had died, and the countiy was in a daugeious 
condition of lawlessness (cf below, p 485) In Biitish India Auckland, nhuse 
lack of initiative was to blame foi the whole of these misfortunes, was leiuoved m 
October, 1841, in favour of Loid EUenborough (1842-1844), a goud-lieaited iiilei, 
but bumptious, caieless, and lacking m himness He entered office on the 21st of 
Febiuaiy, 1842, and was immediately oonfionted with the iiigenb necessity of i eliev- 
ing as soon as possible the gaiiisou shut up m Afghanistan Geneial Sii George 
Pollock foiced the Kbjbei Pass and at Jellalahad was jomed by Majoi -General 
Nott, who evacuated Kandahar on the 10th of August at the oiclers of Kllen- 
horough After blowmg up the foitihoations of Ghazni on the 6th of Sejitembei 
Pollock advanced upon Cabul (Septembei lb) , however, he discoveied that the 
Biitish iiiot4g4, Shah Shiija, had been murdered on the 5th of Apiil His son was 
placed upon the thioue, the piisoueis fieed and the whole maiket-place blown into 
the an as a lemmdei of the Biitish powei On the 12th of Octubei the tioops lelL 
Cabul, leached and destioyed JeUalabad on the 24th, and auivorl at Peshaw'ai 
without difficulty on the 6Lh of Hovembei, 1842 The price of the umlertakiiig as 
a heavy loss of human life, peciiniaiy expense to the amount of £1,200,000, and 
a dangerous blow to the British piestige Tiagedy was followed by comedj the 
governoi-geneial made a solemn display thioughout the countiy of specially made 
imitations of the gates belongmg to the tomb of Mahmud Ghazni, which this luler 
had stolen m 1017 fiom the temple of Somnat (p 420), as "levenge foi Somnat,” 
he also issued a boastful proclamation, and a commemorative medal was stiuck 
with the insciiption “ Paj; Asue reshtuta ” 

(/3) The Pistitihances ui Sindh and Gwahor, the Fiist War with the Silks — - 
Hardly had the medals been issued when a foesh wai suddenly bioke out The 
news of the English disasteis m Afghanistan had brought the greatest joy to the 
oppiessed Smdh eonfedeiacy, the Amiis of which enteied into seoiet negotiations 
with Lahore The English threw masses of troops mto Smdh imder then bold 
wamoi, Sh Charles James Hapier A convention, veiy comprehensive in its 
demands, was laid hefoie the Amiis, who signed it, but tbe peojile rose against 
their leaders On the 17Lh of Eebruaiy and the 24Lh of March, 1843, the Smdh 
tubes wcie defeated wiili gieat slaugliLer at Miani, and were foiced to submit to 
the conditions of the conqiieroi, the Amirs weie deposed and banished, the 
countiy was mcoiporated, and Kapier was appomied goveinoi He himself char- 
acterised the whole pioceeding as a “ piece of rascality ” The directoiy condemned 
the mcorpoiation as too seveie, expressed thoii dissatisfaction m a decree (Aiigirst 
1843), and — retained the country ' 
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Meanwliile the MahaiS,]a had died m Gwalioi and had left behind an adopted 
son who was m hia minority. The English natuially desiied another lulei duimg 
the niinoiity of the successor than the populai candidate of the time, uttered 
thieats, and issued a demand for the reduction of the native army When submis- 
sion was lefnsed a wai bioke out, at Mahaifi]pm and at Panniai the native tioops 
of Gwalioi weie utteily defeated aftei a brave lesistance, leduced to two-thuds of 
then foimei number, and a British division was placed in the country under English 
ofticeis 

Even greater dangei broke out m the extieme noithwest in the Sikh kmgdom 
(cf p 445) , this people had been cruelly peisecuted and almost exteinuuated by the 
Persian king N.ldii Shflh and the Afghan piince, Ahmed Shah Dunam (1762, 1763, 
and 1767) They weie, however, highly tenaoions of life Toward the end of the 
eighteenth ceutuiy the Sikhs had agam taken firm loot m the Eastern Punjab 
between the Beas and the Sutlej The chief of the Shukarchaiya confederacy, the 
often mentioned Kanjit Smgh, had been mvested with the province of Lahore by 
the Afghans m 1798 and at the beginning of the next centiuy had almost made 
himself independent dining the quaiiels about the succession which broke out 
between the giandsons of Alimed Duiitlm He had tiansfoimed the loose federa- 
tion of the Sikhs into a stioiig monarchical system, wliile the energies of Euiopean 
ofhceis had changed the wild waiiioi hordes into a modern aimj (in this lespect a 
special seivice was tendered by the Eieuchmen Jean Eiaucois Allard, Yentura, 
Avitabilo, and Court) When, however, he attempted to extend Ins power east- 
ward beyond the Sutlej, he came into contact wiLli the Butish Beaten in diplo- 
macy by the British agent, Chailes Metcalfe, he was foiced on the 5th of April, 
1809, to lenoiince all claims to the temtoiy lieynnd the Sutlej m letuin for the 
Biitish recognition of his sovereignty in the Punjab Tina convention he faith- 
fully observed until his death (27th of June, 1839) , he extended his knigdoin 
northward (Kashmn, 1819) and west (Pesliawai, 1829) Upon his death a \igoions 
struggle began for the thione ^ Three parties arose from the general disaster 
the chief Sikh nobles (m particular Chidab Singh and Peslioia Singh) , Knjputa 
livmg lu the Punjab , and the chiefs of the army, the stiougest of the three Eind- 
mg the compact of 1809 a tioublesome burden, the Sikh army, after the Butish 
misfoitiines m Afghanistan, conceived hopes of making a successful attack upon 
the Butish power 

Matters were in this condition when Ellenboiough was deposed, the council 
having entertamed well-founded doubts upon his capacity , his place was taken by 
Lieuleuant-Ceneial Heniv Haidmge (1844-1848), who had di^tmguished himself 
against bTapoieon in Spam and at Ligny, and had twice been minister of war 


Klnut fliiigli (■'■ about 172B, 1 177<J), part rulor of tlia hiVil 
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(1828-1830, 1841-1844) lu \ie\v of the thieatenmg attitude of the 8dJis Ins 
piedece&boi had alieady lemfoiced the Biitish tioops iii the iioithwe&L Ihe lol- 
lisiou was not long delated The Sikhs dismissed then Eiiiopeaii leadeis, iiv lull 
consciousness of then oivn stiength, and ciossed the Sutlej in DeLenibei, Iblo, 
sixty thousand stiong and ivell jiiovided with aitilleiy (one himdicd and id't) 
guns) , they smpiised the English tioops at hieakfast on the 18lh ot ileLCinhei at 
Miidki, hut weie diiven hack The attack of the English at Eeio7shah on the 21 st 
of Decemhei, wheie Sii Hugh (lough and Haidmge, who had talven tlie tiekl in 
peisun, tailed to co-opeiate, was a day of heavy losses that ended with the di lent 
of the 8ikhs On the 28th of Janiiaij, 1846, they weie again deteated at Aliwal 
and entienched themselves on the Sutlei at Sobiaon Heie, too, tlien powei Mas 
hiokenonthe 19th of Eehiuaiy, aftei a vigoioiis lesistance they iveie obliged to 
letne beyond the Sutle], -with a loss of eight thousand men, and tlie BuLish enteied 
Lahoie The conditions ot peace which had been at hist pioposed weie made moie 
seveie m consecpicnce of the hostile attitude of the defeated enemy, at the conclu- 
sion of peace on the 9th of May, 1846, Dhiilip Smgh, w'ho was ten >eais of age, 
was appointed ntja ot pait of the Sikh teiiitoiy, the Sikh aimy was limited to a 
specified mimhei and a Biitish division was stationed m the cmmtiy at the expense 
of the couq^iieied inhabitants (amounting to two million, two hundred thousand 
iiipees jeaily) Heneefoiwaid, a Biitish lesident lemamed definitely in Lahoie 
(Colonel Heniy Lawieuce, latei succeeded by Sii Fiedeiick Ouiiie) , the higher 
official posts weie to lie chiefly occupied by Englishmen The whole of the Jalaii- 
dei Duab betw^een the Beas and the Sutlej was ceded to the company, as also 
weie Kobistau and Kaslmiii winch the English immediately handed uvei to 
Clhiilah Singh, a fiiendly ifija of Jammu, for ten mdliou iiipees 

Haidmge, who was made viscount of Lahoie, devoted himself especially to the_ 
mipruvemeuL of the internal admmistiatiou , he was a man devoted to his woik, 
exceedingly anxious foi the weltare of the j)eople entiusted to Ins chaige, keen- 
sighted, and energetic Uiidci him the great Gauges Canal was begun which was 
intended to secuie a fruitful haivest to milhons of men Brepaiations were made 
foi the nitioduction of the telegiaph and the constiuetion of an extensive lailway 
system , the tiigonometiical smvey of the whole of India was begun and an admi- 
rable senes of taxation legulations were mtioduced Excellent hygienic measuies 
weie mtioduced for the benefit of the army of occupation (health stations, etc) 
The government elected expeiunental plantations foi the cultivation of tea, cin- 
chona, etc The intellectual welfaie of the natives was by no means neglected by 
the goveinoi-genei'ftl , mstiuction was impioved and Hmdus pouied in hundreds 
to the government schools upon the annoiuicemeut that the pupils of these schools 
would have the piefeience foi all official posts A polytechnic school at Eurlri 
was erected foi the natives in connection with the works upon the great Gauges 
Canal. Eiom Haidinge’s time Hmdus began to overcome their caste piejiidices 
so far as to conquer their honor of the “Black” Sea and visit the pubhe schools 
of England. As Bentmck had suppressed those extravagances of Hmdu belief 
which were expiessed ni the binning of widows and the leligious minders of 
the Thugs (p 480), so the effoits of Ilardmge and his officials (Sii Cohn Campbell 
and John MaoBheison) suppiessed the custom of human saciifioe amoiicr the 
Khoiids (p 352). 
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Cff) I^aUiousie {lS^S-18Sf>) — (a) Tlie Second JFar loith the S'lJJis and with 
Bvnnah — The new goveinoi -general, Loul Dalliou&ie (1848-1856), had only 
entered office for a few mouths when the dissatisfaction of the Sikhs at their 
cnfoioecl submission bioke out in open 'lebellion On the 19Lh of Apnl, 1848, 
Vans Agnew, an officei, and Anderson, a civil feivaut, weie attacked and inuideied 
in Multan, the Diwan (tiihiitaiy piince) Mulia] declared himself independent 
Two young captains, Geoige Hams Edwaidesand Lake, succeeded in olfenng some 
resistance at Ahmedpm on the 18th of June and at Sadiisam on the Isb of July, 
hnweiei, the levolt spiead with lightning lapidity The Sikhs u'eie fuiLhei le- 
infoiced by Afghan bands of caialry whose yearning foi revenge upon the English 
siu passed then animosity to the Sikhs Geneial Whish began the siege of Multan 
on the 2il of Septemhei, bub was forced to raise it on the 14tli Dalhoiisie then 
recognised that a thorough subjugation of the Sikli powei was an absolute neces- 
sity The Biitish tioops in the Punjab weie coiicentiated about the middle of 
November in Lahoie iindei Lord Gough (p 488) but suffeied severe losses at farst, 
owing to uicompetent leadeiship Meanwhile the division of Wliish came up fiom 
Sindli and began a second siege of Multan on 27th of Decenihei After a week’s 
hombaidment the town was captured on the 2d of Jaiiiiaiy, 1849, though the 
citadel did not suirender until the 21st of the month A week eaihei Gough’s 
careless method of advance lost him lire bloody battle of Chilanwala (or Eiissm) 
against the lebels, however, on the 21st of Fehiiiaty he diaplajed liettei tactics 
and destioyed the enemy near the little town of Gujerat The lemaiudei of the 
Sikli tioops weie vigoioiisly pursued b> Geueial W It Gilbert and foiced to sur- 
render on the 14tli of March An end was now made of the Sikh State Dhullp 
Smgli, whom the English had recognised thiee yeais earlier (p 380), was banished 
on the 29th of March, 1849, and sent to Poonah, the crown treasuies with the 
Kohi-iior (p 429) and the royal demesnes were seued and the whole of the Sikh 
tenitoiy was made a Biitisli possession The hi others Henry and John Lawrence 
were entiusted with the oiganisation of this valuable province and Halhousie was 
made a marquis by his grateful sovereign 

The Sikh wai thus prosperously ended had bioiight the British temtoiy in the 
extreme iioitliwest to its present limits and its natmal fiontiei, to Lins temtoiy 
a new province was added by the second wai with Buimah in the east King 
Pagan Meng (p 623) could not console himself foi the loss of Ins valuable pro- 
vmces, and let no oppoitnmty slip of harassing the English, especially the me]> 
chants ui liis territory The commeieial associations ui Eangoou, theiefoie, diieoted 
a complaint to the goveinoi -general m 1851, and he replied by .sending a warship 
in Novemhei to the mouth of the Iiawaddi to uivestigate their complaints The 
ill- treatment of English olhceis provided an excuse foi the declaration of wai 
In Eebruaiy, 1852, six thousand men weie sent out on a fleet of sieameis, and on 
the 14th of April Kangoon was stoimed and the Buimese tioops dispeised The 
rainy season, which had proved so destiuctive m the fiist Buimese wai (p 478), 
inflicted but httle damage on tins occasion, thanks to careful pieparations After 
the resumption of operations the troops advanced by the iivei to Piome (the 3d of 
October) The king, however, dechned to entei upon negotiations of peace, and 
on the 20th of Decemhei the whole of Lower Buimah (Pegu) was mcoipoiated 
with the British Indian Empire Its prosperity, commeicial and general, has 
since wonderfully increased 
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(/3) DaVwusie's Bomeshc AdmintsUaUoiL . ihc Imoipoation of 
on the Pi'innple of Devolution” —Id. couduct ut his domysUc aduum-lia! uui 
Ualhonsie followed in the footsteps of his piedece&s(jis d'o lus pmdnnieui 
belong the completion of the gi eat Ganges Caiul (1S54), tlie upeumg ol the 
lailway (on his letuemeiit two hiuidied English miles weie in woiknig onlei) the 
establishment of steam tiaffic upon the Indus and of a legulai sLeiundiiii ime 
to the Ked 8ea (the oveiland loiite), the continuation of the tiigoiiomelin al mu \ e\ , 
the pati oiling of the coaat-liue by the navi, the election of a s>stem ot teh'gnqilis, 
the imjuoiement of postal communication, the oigamsation of a cential auLlimit^ 
foi public woiks, etc In spite of expensive ivais, the levenues luse so lapidh tluit 
a suiplus was available aftei the fouith j eai of his admmistiation Education w as 
also impioved on the Imes which Ins inedecessoi had begun 

Tlieic IS a tendency in England to oveiestimate Dalhousie’s adnnnistiative 
success at tbe expense of Haidmge, the lattei had alieady planned and piepaied 
most of these inipiovements At the same time lus suceessoi deserces eiedit foi 
the caie and eneigy which he invaiiahly employed to mciease the geueial pios- 
peuty of India English Iiistoiians desoiibe Dalhousie as '■ the gieatest of all the 
Indian piooousuls,” and aie ]u&tified by the immediate success of Ins domestic and 
foieigu poUcy His wais with ueiglihouiuig States had added two iich pi’oi luces 
to the Bixtish dominions , the pohcy he employed in dealing with the Imhau piiu- 
cipalities consideiahly extended the teintoiies of the East India Company, and 
tins by means of the haiipy invention and execution of a political pimciple (the 
seventh, cf p 482, above), the doctrme of the “devolution” of States Upon this 
piniciple the succession at the death of a prince was only lecognised it a legitimate 
son of the deceased happened to exist When an hen of this kind was lacking, 
adoptive sous were not cousideied lu the succession as hefoie, liut the pinicipality 
m question “ devolved ” 

This theory was put into ]iiactical operation iii eight cases The fiist of tliese 
was tlie case of .Salaia, the last shadow of the once poweiful Pesliwa iiile, winch 
occuiTed m the hist year of Halhousie’s government In 1S53 the Eajput States 
of Jhansi and Nagpiu weie mcorpoiated, the last Bliousla ha\iug died without 
heirs 111 tliiee other cases, which occurred m the same yeai, the succession of titu- 
lai piinces without teintoiy came m question, then adopted sons weie disiegaided, 
their titles, together with the pensions appiopnated to the pimces, being declared 
null and void Tins policy was earned out upon the death of the last Nuwab of 
the Cainatic, on the death of the Baja of Tanjoie and of the foimei Beshwa, Ba]i 
Eao, whose adoptsd son, Dundlui Path, aftei wards better known as Nana Saliib, 
was to revenge this disregard of his claims with such tenable ferocity upon the 
Biitish some few jeais iatei The last titular iidei uas the last Giand Mogul, 
Mohammed Bahddm Slifth IT, with whom disappeared the last gleam of tlic iuimei 
splendoui and powei of the Mogul langdom (p 443) He was forced to assent to 
an agieemeiit whereby his descendants should abandon the impeual capital of 
Shah Jehan and witlidiaw into piivato hfe Ultimately the tender couscienee of 
Dalliousie could no longer bear the sight of the misgovernment in Oudli, a district 
watered by numeions perennial streams, and the most thickly iiopulated province 
of India It is tiue that accoidmg to the convention of 183:;>(p. 482) the pimce 
was less to blame tli.iu the re&ident for the bad state of the country , the latter 
possessed the expiess light of inlioducing any regulation that he thought might 
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obviate misgoveinraeut, and tlie pieseat despeiate condition of affaus wag laigely 
due m the hist instance to Biiti&h inteifeience Moieovei, the luliiig dyua&tj had 
been invaiiably favoiiiahle to the English, and hadiendeied them valuable sei vices 
m man} cases of necessity These consideiations, howevei, weie fai outweighed m 
the goi einoi-geueial’s ejesh} the diitj ui fuitheimg the piospeiit} of the people 
of Oudh, and on the 7tli of Fehiiiaiy, 1856, he added the iicliest piovmce of India 
to the Biitish possessions UeiLam distiicts weie also taken fiom anotlier ally, the 
Nizdm of Haidaiahad (the “assigned distiicts”in Beiai) This pioceedmg was 
justified by the fact that the ]Ti7ani was unable to pay the debts which he had 
inclined foi the niamtenance of the Biitish tioopis ohligatoij upon him 

Dalhoiisie was a pious Chiistian hlo one appealed so emphatically to the will 
of the Almighty, and no one knew that will better than he His first consideintion 
was the subject laces As iindei heathen misgoveminent the natives could nevei 
be so prospeious as undei a Clnistian lulei of England, it was binding on Ins 
conscience to mtiodiice the blessings of incoipoiation with England to devolved 
States “ It IS to me mconceivable that any one coidd evei dispute tlie policy of 
using eveiy oppoitimity to consolidate the distncts iii oiii hands by the occupa- 
tion of inteimediate States and the extension of oiu gov eminent ovei all, as by 
such extension then highest mterests will be fuitheied llilhous of God’s ciea- 
tiires will gain fieedom and piosperity fioin the change ” 

The revolt of 1857 was a teinble recompense foi the gilts of fieedom and pios- 
perity undei British lule Incorpoiation not only depiived the peopile of any 
possibilitv of obtaining liighei posts, a moie cogent aigument was the suppies- 
siou of those feelings ot fidelity to the native luliiig houses with winch the 
people weie connected hy long tradition It was impossible for them to accojii- 
modate themselv'es in a moment to a civilization winch had developed nuclei totally 
different conditions, and which was to them merely an object of hatied and feai 
They piefeiied the oppiession ot their own km to the favouis of siiaugeis who 
trampled upon then most sacied possessions without the smallest consideiations 
for then’ feelmgs, deposed then piinces, and earned boundless wealth out of then 
countiy It was then lebgious sentimeuts that weie most deeply wounded 
Eormei govemoi-geueials had spaied the cieed, the laws, and the customs of the 
Indians as fai as possible, principles weie now enfoiced and deeds committed 
which outraged every fundamental conception of the Hindu To the Hmdu the 
ideal of the piesent and the future life was to leave behind him a son upon Ins 
death, who should close his eyes and mamtam the sanctity of his ancestois by 
pious woiship Should fate deny a man an hen of his body, his race might yet be 
coutmued by adojition, and a son thus taken to himself was eq^ually capable of 
secuimg his eveilastmg salvation Upon these convictions the strangers now 
trampled, with the insolent excuse that they were acting for the good of the 
people, and with (he consequence that they outraged the inmost feelings of the 
Ilmclii while at the same time seeming material advantage for themselves In 
the pi ofession that then work was pleasing to God, the Hindu could see nothmg 
but scoin and liypociisy 

(A) Lord Cannmg , tJie Sepoij Eevolt (1867) — Ear-seemg men were well 
awaie of tlie extent and mtensity of the feeling among the natives , the directors, 
hovvevei, lent no ear to tlieir voices, and the attention of Yiscount Charles John 
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Canning (185G-1362), the sucbessoi of Dalhou&ie, was toi the moment, oi oupicd In 
the eastwaid advance of the Peisians This nation had heeu encouiaged to aliack 
and oconpy Heiat by tlie weakness of the English tioops, fiuni which cnntumenls 
had been diawn off to the Guinean Wai , howe\ei, at the end of LS ih a fleet 
fiom Biitish India appealed in the Peisian Gulf, the Peisuns weie lapully 
defeated and foieed to evacuate Heiat In the Peace of Pans, on the dtli ct 
Maich, 1857, 'they undeitook to lefiain fiom fuithei inleifeieiue m Alghan 
ahniis 

Meanwhile the government continued to tiainple upon Hmdu piejnchie vitli a 
lecklessnoss which seems inconceivable in the light of latei events, but v as in fact 
the natiual lesult ot the ignoianee which pieiailed in the highest admiiustintu e 
cu'cles as to the thoughts and feelings ot the subject laces The goieiniueiit, in its 
humane desne to ainelioiate the lot of widows, legalised second maiiiages Ip an 
act of 1856 It abolished the pimlege of polygamy which the Piahman class 
liacl hitheito enjoyed It favomed the woik of Chiistian inissionaxies and allowed 
militaiy officeis to nudeitake the enteipiise of couveitmg then own sepoys It also 
attacked the sepoj on the point wheie he was most susceptible, by thieatening him 
v ith loss of caste In his fust yeai of office, Loul Canning earned a ineasuie knowm 
as the Geneial Seivice Enlistment Act, nuclei the teniis of which all who enlisted as 
sepoys foi the futvue weie to be liable toi foieign seivice The classes vhich had 
Intheito taken the militaiy caieer as then profession weie thus confiouted with the 
disagieeahle alternatives of foifeiting then caste-rank oi abandoning the soldiei’s life 
No moie unfoitunate moment could have been chosen foi these mnuiatious tlian 
one at which the Indian possessions to be guaided had been enormously increased 
by the policy of Loid Dalhousie, while the Eiuopcan element in the aimy had 
been diminished by the diaftiug of legiments to the Cnmea The tram was 
alieady laid foi a levolt, and it only needed a spaik to pioduce the explosion 
wluoh a senes of hlundeis had piepaied That spaik was supphed m Januaiy, 
1857, bj the incident of the “gieased cartndges” Owing to the substitution of 
iifles foi muskets, it had become uecessaiy to supply the tioops with caitndges of 
a new kind A fiandnlent contractor coutnved to make use of cow’s fat as a 
lubneant foi the caitndges, in spite of the panes winch the government had taken 
to pieieut the use of this oi othei objectionable substances To the Hmdu sepoy 
it was contamination to touch the fat of an animal which Ins rehgion held sacied , 
and when the seciet leaked out the new caitndges were repieseuted as a device of 
the government foi depiiving sepoys of their caste It was rnmonied that with 
a somewlmt similar object, hog’s laid had been used m the manufacture of the 
caitndges served out to Mohammedans The government did its best to repaii 
the blunilei which had been eommitted, by calling m the suspected cartndges, 
and offeimg to let the sepoys manufactme their own in future, or to give 
any othei proof which might be thought sufficient that the use of contaminating 
materials had been discontinued It was too late. Before the end of Apnl two 
legimeiils had to he disbanded at Bairaokpur for refusmg to use the government 
cartridges. On May 3 theie was a aimdai incident at Oudh, which necessitated 
the disbandmg of a thud legiment The ciisis came ivhen eighty-five native 
troopers weie sentenced to impiisonment foi refusing then caitndges. On 
May 10, the clay after their imprisonment, the sepoys of Meerut lose in a body, shot 
down then officers, and lelcased then coniiades The English gainsou of Meeuit 
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commanded by an officei who bliould ha\e been snpeianuualed yeais befoie, 
remained inactive m its cantonments while the Euiopeans m other parts of tire 
city weie inassaued Tlie sepoys left Meerut with inipunity, some dispersed to 
then homes, but anotliei part marched to Delhi, seized tlie emperor Bahadur Shah, 
and piuclaimed the lestoiation of the Mogul Empire With this step the mutmy 
may be s.iid to have conimenced 

The revolt spread like lightnmg through the country between the Tumua and 
Patna, and far beyond It was umhned to those districts which had been attected 
by Dallrousie’s policy of “devolution” The presidencies of Boiubai and Madias 
leraamed almost uiralfected It is true that in the kingdom of the Niz.tin, which 
had been roused by the confiscation of ceitain piovuices, the lesident and the 
Madias troops on the spot were able to stifle the impending disaffection , and theic 
was inoie seiions trouble in Nagpoie But the really formidable movements origi- 
nated to the north of the Neihada (Neibiidda) Eivei, among the Mahiatta Slates, 
in the middle and upper Ganges valley, in Pmhilcaiid and the Punjab , that is to 
say, m those paits of India wlieie some sympathy with the Mogul cause was still 
to be found Where this did not exist, as ui Eaiputaua, the guevances caused by 
the policy of devolution weie not in themselves sufficient to wm support toi the 
miitmeers 

Within the disaffected clistncts, the three towns of Delhi, Cawnpore, and Luck- 
now weie the mam centies of lebelbon Fifty thousand sepo}S lalhed to the 
Mogul staudaid at Delhi m the summer of 1857 Cawnpoie, where the Enghsh 
ganison was small and the commander, Sir Hugh Wheeler, had to the last refused 
to believe m the possibility of a geneial mutmy, or to take the necessary piecan- 
tious, was besieged from the 8th to the 26th of J uno by Nana Sahib, and then, owing 
to want of piovisious, capitulated on condition that a safe conduct should be given 
to all Euiopeans within tlie walls On June 27 the gaiiisou emhaiked, acooid- 
ing to the agreement, with the idea of pioceedmg down the Ganges to Allahabad 
Pile was opened on then flotilla, and of four bundled and tifty-four men only foui 
escaped bj^ swimming to the opposite shore, while the women and childieu, to the 
niirabei of one hundred and fifty, weie brought hack to Cawnpoie as piisoueis, 
only to be massacied m July when the advance of Havelock forced Nana Sahib 
to evacuate tbe town Meanwhile m Lucknow, wlieie upwards of a thousand 
Europeans weie collected undei Su Henry Lawience, a staunch lesistance was 
offered, tbe old residency bemg converted into a foitiess Lawience was killed 
by a cannon ball on July 2, but the defence was contmued by Colonel luglis 
against overwhelming foices 

Tbe troops wbicb remamed faithful to tbe English weie concentrated in Alla- 
habad under Geneial Havelock, who reached India on June 17, and was at the head 
of his army by the 30th From tins base, and under this leader, the attempt was 
made to save the prisoners at Cawnpoie and to raise the siege of Lucknow Early 
m July Nana Sahib was beaten back from Cawnpoie It was too late to save the 
pnsoners, but they weie terribly avenged Two marches upon Lucknow were 
fuisLiated by the rams and tbe diseases which they brought with them , but at 
length, on Bcptembei 25, after lemfoi cements bad been brought up, Outxam aud 
Havelock led tbe relievmg foice mto Lucknow Tbe numbers of tlie relieving 
force were so small that tbe siege could not be raised, and for the moment the 
only effect of Havelock’s entry was to strengthen the defendmg force But the 
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danger of a capitulation had been averted Havelock, unfoitiinately, did not li\e 
to see the fiuit of his magnificent efforts He died of dysenteiy in Lucknow on 
September 24, while the siege was stiU m piogiess 

Meanwhile, undei able leaders, the aimy ot the Punjab dealt a decisive blow at 
the heait of the lebellion Undei noimal ciicumstances the Punjab could ill hai e 
spared troops for any purpose, however pressing But the treaty which had been 
concluded in 1855 with Dost Mohammed of Afghanistan now boie its fmit The 
Amu, though urged by his subjects to seize the opportunity of invading India, 
remained loyal to his engagements, and it was theiefoie possible to withdiaw 
tiooxjs fiom the Afghan fiontiei , only in the all important post of Peshawai uas 
any oonsiderahle force relamed The inteiior of the Punjab caused the less ausiety, 
because the Sikhs, who had nevei foigotten or forgiven the devastations ot the 
Moguls, elected to stand hy their Euiopeaii masters Lawrence, m spite of sporadic 
uiutmies among Ins sepoys, could send down eight thousand efficient troops, ot 
whom nearly half u eie Europeans, to the siege of Delhi The attack commenced 
in June with the occupation of the Pidge hy the advance guaid of the English army 
But lemfoiceinents weie unavoidahly slow in coming up, and, since the eueinj’s 
force iiumbeied some thiiLy thousand, nothing decisive could he done befoie August 
Then the scale was tinned by the aiiival of John Nicholson fiom the Punjab with 
Ins famous flymg column He led the assault on Septembei 14, and though he fell 
luoitally wounded, the hi caches had been seemed befoie his fall Aftei six day s of 
desperate fighting the emjieioi’s palace fell and tire last positions of the mutmeeis 
were caiiied The eiupeioi, Bahfidiii Shah, attempted flight, but got no fnithei 
than the tomb of Humaymn, some six miles fiom the city He was pmsued and 
captured, with two of his sous, by Hodson of Hodsou’s Hoi se Hodson shot the 
two pimces with Ins own hand, believing, as ho stated, that it would be impossible 
to bung them in to Dellii thiough the ciowcls of natives by whom his load was 
thronged The empeioi escaped this fate, only to he banished to Piaugoou, wheie 
he died m 1862 

By the fall of Delhi the issue of the mutiny was settled, but much had still 
to he done before the work could be regarded as complete The residency at 
Lucknow uas still closely” besieged, and the supplies of the gaiiisou were mniniig 
short In tire Mahratta countiy, the Eanee Gauga Bai of Jhausi, one who, like 
Nana Sahib, had been loblied of the leveision to a pimcipality by the principle of 
devolution, had a formidable aimy in the held The aiiival of tioops fiom Eng- 
land and the Cipe in October, ] 857, made it possible to take energetic measures 
against both those centies of rebellion 

The credit of lelieving Lucknow belongs to Sn Cohn Campbell, a veteian who 
had served with distinction in the peninsula, m the Sikh wars, in China, and m 
the Olimea He armed at Calcutta m August, 1857, to assume the office of com- 
inaadei-m-chief, and organised an aimy” of relief mth such energy that on Novem- 
ber 17 be was able to extneale tbe hard-pressed garrison of the residency at 
Lucknow The adrauce of a large xehel foice upon Cawnpore made it luiadvis- 
ahlc to deal at once vnth the Lucknow mutmeeis, and Icavmg a small gaiiison 
undei Outiam in the Alum Bagh, foui miles from Lucknow, as a sign that Oudh was 
not to lie evacuated, lie marched to Cawnpore, and there on Decemhei 6 inflicted 
a decisive defeat on the sepoy lender, Tantia Topee Eetiuming to Liiclmow m 
the early part of 1858, lie cleared the city of Nana Sahih’s aimy after a series of 
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attacks which, lasted foi a foitmght (Maich 3 to 16) Sii Colui Campbell has been 
ciiticised for want of decision in pressmg and following up the assault, and it 
would have been a gieat advantage if the lebels had been suuoimded and foiced 
to siiiiendei But the victoij was a gieat one, and gamed with but a tiifimg loss 
of life on the English side As the lesult of it Oiidli and Eohdldiand weie lecov- 
ered without fmthei difhciilty hlana Sahib fled into the jungle, wheie it is 
believed that he succumbed to fe\ei 

Meanwhile the Mahiatta distiict was being leduced by an ainiy sent fiom 
Bombay under the command of Sii Hugh Bose The llanee Glauga Bai was 
ezcpePed fiom hei hill foit at Jliansi aftei a despeiate siege (Maich 23to Apiil 3, 
185'’; She then joined foices with Tanlia Topee, and though beaten at Ivuuch and 
Ivaipi, cot uived, when hei piiisueis had halted fiom sheet fatigue, to take advan- 
tage of an offer fiom the miitnious ainiy of the loyalist lajali. Sinclia of Gwalioi, 
to expel Sindia, and to occupy his teiritones Heie, howevei, she fell in battle 
against Sir Hugh Bose on June 18 With hei deatli the mam couflagiation 
ended The powci of the English m India was himly le-established by the 
end -of 1858 

(i) The Incorporation of India uith the Biitish Umpire — The sepoy 

levgli^was the last struggle foi independence on the pait of the Indian people, and 
■^its convulsions weie the bnth pangs of a new epoch On August 3, 1858, Queen 
Viotoua signed an act of parliament, which, completmg the woik of the acts 
of 1833 and 1854 (p 480), dissolved the East India Company and set Hei 
Majesty’s government m its place, with the English ciowii at the head of the 
management This act was earned out on Septembei 1 , Loid (smee 1859 
Eail) Cannmg, the fiist viceroj’- of India, continued a highly beneficial govern- 
ment until the spimg of 1862 The pacification of the couutiy was speedily com- 
pleted, isolated levolts (in Patna, 1863) weie rapidly suppiessed without difficulty 
The construction of lailwaj’- Imes, begun undei the goveinoi-geneials Haidiugo and 
Ealhousie (cf pp 487 to 488), was energetically continued (see the plate, “ The 
Victoiia Railway Station Teimmus m Bombay,” ), and mateiially coiitiibuted to the 
expansion of Euiopenn civilization The new viceioys of India, ^ which was de- 
claied an empiie by act of pailiament Apiil 29, 1876, devoted themselves to the 
caie of the fiontieis, and to the many tasks which domestic ddmmistiation mvolved 
(leoigamsation of the flnances, of taxes and custom duties, of the admmistiation 
of justice, muiing and foiestiy, relief in cases of epidemic and famine, necessary in 
1873-1874, 1877-1878, and 1899) The act of August, 1858, concludes the his- 
toiy of India as an independent whole , it was now a pait of life gieat Bi itish world 
empiie, and its later histoiy belongs more piopeily to that of England (Vol YI) 

1 1862-63, Janies Bukc, Count of fSlgin and Kinoaidine, 18()3-68. John Land Man, Baion Lawieiioe , 
1869-72, Eiclmrd Southivell Bouike, Count Majo, 1872-76, Thomas Gemgo Bating, Bniou Koithbiook , 
1876-80, Edwald Kobert, Baion Bnlwei-Lytton, 1880-84, George Ficdeuck Samuel Eobinaon, iMaitims 
of Rijion , 1884-88, Fiedeiic Temple Blackwood, Goilnt of JJufferul , 1888-94, Hemy Chailes Keith Petty 
Fitzmaiiiice, Marqius of Bansdowno, 1894-98, Tictoi Alexander Biiico, Couut of Blgm and Kiuonidme, 
and since 1899, Geoige Niithamel, Baion Cmzon of Kedkston 
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3 CEYLON 

A The Nature of Ceylon 

(a) The Coimtiy — The histoiy of India at the veiy eaihest time^i known 
to us hag been lutlnenced hy its position on the southern bounclaiy of a gieat 
continent, its fiontiei mountain langes, apparently impassable, have been 
repeatedly ciossed hy foieign nations, and these invasions constantly ti aiisf oi mod 
the history of the countiy so iichly dowered by natiiie The case of Ce3lou 
IS wholly difierent, as the most southerly outpost of India, it is so fai lemoved 
flora the lest ot Asia that no races have penetrated the island fioiii the inteuoi of 
the continent, every invasion withiu historical times stai ted finni the peninsula, 
fiom which Ceylon is divided hy a naiiow stunt little bioader than a liver , 
as regaids, theicfoie, its general chaiacteiistics, it foims an immediate continuation 
of India itself The eastern and westein ghats foim an abuipt bounJaiy to the 
Deccan On the south he the plains of the Cainatic, brolcen by seveial isolated 
plateaus (the Sivaioy, Palm, and other mountains), and by nunieious small islands 
of gianite and gneiss rock This plain gradually sinks away southward to fall 
below the sea at the Coioinandel coast Beyond the uaiiow Palk Straits the island 
giadually uses above the sea level, the noith of Ceylon being almost entnely fiat 
(coial soil), while ni general outline the island is foimed li]\.e a shield The centre 
of this immense shield, tlie highlands of Malaya, are crowned hy the central moun- 
tain range of Ceylon, the most soiitheily and the gieatest of those isolated mountain 
systems m Southern India. The iiaiiow stiaits aie intenupted by numeious 
islands placed like the piUars of a budge (Adam’s Budge), and form latlier a link 
of coinurani cation between the island and the mainland than an obstacle to inter- 
com se, the cliaracteiistics of both oountiies being almost identical in consequence 
of this connection In Ceylon, as iii India, the rooky foundations of the soil con- 
sist of tlie .same pxiineval stone, and on either side of the Palk titiait the charac- 
teristics of locks and niountams aie identical The same winds blow upon both 
countiies, in the summei the iduiy southwest monsoon bunging a bountiful 
supply of inoistuie to the steep and mountainous west, while in winter the diy 
iioitlieast monsoon lefieshes the eastern side of the island 

The vegetable world of Ceylon is theiefoie a repetition of that of India The 
west of eithei countiy is maiked by luvuiiant giowth and inexhaustible fertility, 
while the east shows a pooiei vegetation and a inoie niggaidly soil , heie, as m 
the fiat noith of the island, the population only attains to any density when the 
industry of man has succeeded hy scientific works of nrigation in collecting the 
fertilising moistine against the times of long diought The fauna of Southem 
India and of the isLuid are again, geueially speaking, identical In both cases 
the forests are inhabited by the elephant, the great tiger cats (the Bengal tigei 
alone has not crossed the straits), apes, snakes, white ants, and leeches. The 
scanty means of livelihood produce the same epudemics m the dwellers of either 
countiy , sickne.ss and death me duo to cholera and especially to malaria, which is 
pieialeat at the foot of the mountain ranges and of the many isolated peaks, with 
their blocks of stone thrown in wild contusion one upon another, as also in the 
jungles of the river beds 
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(b) The 0')ig%tbal Population of Ceylon — It would be highly astonishing 
if this identity of iiatuial chaiacteiistics weie not also observable m the popula- 
tion which has inhabited the island from the remotest antiquity At the present 
day Ceylon is inhabited by two mam types anthiopologically and ethnnlogically 
diffeient, a daik and a fan race, who immigrated at a comparatively late time and 
weie not the original inhabitants of the island In pinneval times India, like 
Ceylon, was the home of one laoe only, characterised by dark colouiing, wavy hair, 
and small or even diminutive statuie The facts of geology, and of the distiibu- 
tion of plants and animals, prove that the continent and the island must have 
formed a continuous whole at no very remote epoch Assuming, however, that 
the Palk Straits have always been situated where they are now, it would have been 
an easy task for people, even in the lowest stage of civdization, to have crossed fioni 
the plains of Southein India by the Adam’s Budge to the attiactivc districts of the 
island It can be Instoiically demonstrated that Tarail invasions took place at 
least two thousand years ago, and the plantations of Ceylon at the pieseut day 
annually attract fiom the continent a Diaviduin population which is to be 
numbered by thousands, it is_howt'mi, ceitain that before the first historical 
/nimigiation, the island was inhabited tubes standing in the closest possible 
/ relation, anthropologically and ethuologically, to the Diavuhan peoples The 
r legendaiy woodland tribes of the wdd ■Wal^.ka are luidoulitedly to be identified 
, CCe^anoestors of the modem Veddas , it s, howevei, probable that the fiisL 
Aryan imnifgrants into Ceylon found other -Dravidiau races in possession who 
had iisen to a higher state of civilization in moie favourably situated habitations 
The “Tamils of Ceylon,” who now inhabit the noith and the east coasts of the 
island, aie undoubtedly for the most pait descendants of those Diavidians who 
oveiian the island fiom the north in numerous campaigns 

B The Pke-uistoric Peeiod of Ceylon 

Together with this daik race of Ce)don of piimeval Indian origin, the island 
is inhabited chiefly in the more feitile southwest portion by the Singhalese, an 
entirely different race, both m civilization and physique These weie oiigmally 
"trangeis to the country, with totally different physical chaiacteiistics, language, 
"'"religioii, manners, and customs Where was the home of these stiaugeis? Cer- 
tainly not in the south of India which was then inhabited by pme Dravidiaiis. 

{a) The Aiyan Immigration — The geograplncal position of Ceylon obviously 
points to North India as the most piobahle point of deparfciie for a migration 
of this nature The southern part of the island is confionted by no country 
whatever, while in the east and west the mainland is far distant and divided fiom 
Ceylon by bioad oceans only to be tiaveised by the exponents of a highly developed 
civilization On the other hand, the coasts of Nearer India, ciuving inwaids fioni 
the northwest and northeast, plainly point the iiiarinei towards Ceylon With the 
exception of a few Malays mtioduced within the last century, the island exhibits 
no tiace of Indonesian oi Malay blood which might in any way remind us of the 
African races , on the other hand, the nearest lebitions of the Singhalese are to be 
found by following the line of those coast routes, among the Aiyans, who ciossed 
the mountain frontier and entered India m the second or third centmy B 0 , and in 



the mixed tribes of the North Indian plains descended from them , pliysicnl cliai- 
acteristics, language, custom, and social oiganisation ahhe point to this origin 
Evidence of this nature even enables us to define with some piecisioii the date at 
which these iminigrauts enteied the island and the road by winch they came 

The highest castes of the Singhalese have always been the Goiwansa or 
Handuiuwo, that is to say those of noble hnth, Biahmans have nevei found 
a place among then vaiious castes Wlieie tliey aie mentioned by tnidition, 
or in histoiical lecoids, we have to deal with puie invention on the pait of the 
chionicler, or with foieign Biahmans, rcfeiences to whom, occur, for example, in the 
accounts of the intioductiou of Buddhism into Ceylon , in no case, however, do 
the Biahmans appeal as an essential element in Singhalese society Thus the 
Singhalese hianch must have hioken away fiom the Aiyaii-Indian gioup of peoples 
at a time when the Biahmans had not yet secured then supremacy ovei social 
orclei , justice and moiahty, popular feehng, thought, and action, that is to say, 
hefoie the peiiod of the foimation of the great states of the ceutial Ganges 
(cf p 371) Hence the Singhalese inigiation cannot have staited from the east 
of India, Irom the mouths of the Ganges, oi fiom Oiissa , foi it was not until the 
Biahmans’ suinemacy liad been assuied that the Aiyans advanced into those dis- 
tiicts and within the last thousand yeais the Ganges delta has been a dangerous 
distiict of swamps avoided by settlers At a much eailiei peiiod the Aryans on 
the west had advanced to the sea, staiting fiom the Punjab and following the 
Indus to the mouths of that river, while at a latei peiiod they followed the 
Arawalli mountams to Gujeiat (p 371) The Indus was at that time, together 
with its mouths, of veiy little impoitance as a tiade route foi tiansmaime 
commeice, its curient was too stiong, its delta too soft and shifting, while 
the sea coast olfeied no protection agamst storms On the other hand, an admi- 
lable base foi tiamsnmiine entei prise was affoided by the shelteied Gulf of Cambay 
(P 346 above), iimning fai into the country with its rich lunterland , this from the 
first was the jimiit where the Aiyans took the sea duiing the flouiishing peiiod of 
the gieat Aiyan States on the Ganges, and durmg the whole of the Mohammedan 
period it formed the chief harbour of India 

(b) The Sources of the History of Ceylon — These conclusions, which point to 
an Aryan migration fiom the Gulf of Cambay as a higUy probable and indeed 
as an irresistible infeience, are well supported by tradition In Ceylon human 
memoiy has been moie tenacious than in the Indian contment, and has preserved a 
rehable histoiical record foi more than two thousand years, and in some respects 
even earliei It i3''tiue that the epic of Eamayana, which in its Singhalese form 
IS a shoitei imitation of the great work of Waliniki (p, 369), a glorification of the 
mythical conqueior of Ceylon, is pure poetical mvention Ilnhistoncal are all the 
legends there related’ of the expedition of ESma, of the seduction of his faithful 
wife Sit&,of his alliance with the apes (the black lacea of the Southern Deccan), of 
Ills enemies the ESkshasa, of his bridge ovei the straits, his wonderful exploits, and 
Ills ultimate return to India Efima is a model of viitne fiom the Brahman point 
of view, and the many exploits related of him aie only the scaffolding used by the 
artists in constructing the ideal of a Biahman loyal son 

We have, however, more valuable histoiical sources. The monaruhy lasted 
for more than two thousand years, as did the Buddlusm which it protected, a 
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conise of development moie favomable to the muse of liisloiy than the political 
and lehyious levolutiom which distmbed the histoiy of Nearer India Iii the 
monastic hhianeb eveiything was lecoided which concerned the oidei iteelt and 
its patrons the kings, and the annals thus collected weio from time to time con- 
densed into hteiaiy woiks Thus the oldest of the Cejlon mona&teiies, the MahS- 
wira ("Gieat Mouasteiy”) in Anuiadhapuia, has pieseived the tradition of the 
luti eduction of Buddhism, <ind the history of the “ (lieat Family ” of one luiiidied 
and seventy-foiu kings, in its chioiiicle, "Mahawah^a” Two Pah books, the Dlpa- 
wah4a (“ Histoiy of the Island”), and the Maha,wauSa, 11111011 is latei by one bun- 
dled and fifty yeais, aie ivoiks diieigmg but little fioin the ouginal, and like that 
oiiguial both aie continued until the death of King Dlultusena (479 AD) At a 
latei peuod, howevei, continuations weie constantly added to the MaliSwanba, 
which weie earned on to the end of the Singhalese inmiaicliy and the English 
ccupation, 1816 Foi a long peiiod these and similai works lay forgotten lu the 
iibiaiies of the monasteiies, until in 183G (leoige Tuinoiu made the first pait of 
‘ the MahSiWafiSa known by a faithful tianslation, throwing a flood ot light upon 
the early histoiy of Buddhism Othei cluoiiicles (Eftjawali, Rlja Ratnatshaii, etc) 
display diveigeiicies from the original somce, which explain the diffeience between 
tlie views of the seveial monasteries to which they belong , they aie shoiter, less 
aocuiate, and iiioieovei madeguately translated A third class of documents, such 
as the Pujftwali, the Nikayasaiiigiaha, etc, is still hidden in the collections of 
manuscripts within the Buddhist mona&teiies 

(a) The Legend of the Colonisation of Ceylon — In the case of every chionicle 
the light of histoiy only dawns -vvitli the introduction of Buddhism into the island, 
that 1^, with the time of Asoka The accounts given of eailier events in Ceylon 
are chiefly pure Buddhist invention, which attempted to increase the sanctity of 
the.sacied places 111 the island by asseitmg the presence tlierem of Buddha or of 
his twenty-tlnee piedeeessors These impiohabdities apait, the piehistonc por- 
tions of the chionicles contain seculai stones of fai grcatei importance for us 
Here we find reduced to 'wiiting that tiadition winch foi centiiiies had been 
handed down by the people, gieatly transfoiiiied and decoiated, the woik of whole 
epochs being assigned to individual personalities, hut on the whole plaiu and 
recognisable m its mam features The \eiy first figiiie ot Singhalese histoiy can 
be supported fioin the evidence of historical ethnology Wijaya (“ Victoiy ”) led 
the foreign tubes acioss the stiaits, and Ins charactenstics can be leoognised m 
the Aryans who advanced to the sea befoie the epoch of Biahmai^ supiemacy 

(a) Wijaya — In the countiy of La.la (Gujerat), so imis the legend 111 chapiter 
seven’ of the MahawauAi, a lion suipiised a caravan which was escoiting the 
daughter of the king of Wanga and of a Kalinga pnneess , the hon earned off the 
Icing’s daughtei to his cave, and from their mariiage was bom a sOn, Sihabahu, and 
a daughter, Sihasiwali Mothei and childien fled from the captivity of the lion , 
the boil’s sou grew up and, after killing his fathei, hecame the successoi of his 
maternal grandfathei, the king of Wanga, at a later peiiod, however, he returned 
• to his native countiy of LSla, and built towns and villages m the wilderness, in 
spots where iriigation was possible His eldest son, Wijaya, was made viceroy 
•v^hen he came of age , however, be developed into an enemy of law, and his asso- 

' VOL II -S2 
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ciates committed mnumeiable acts of tieaclieiy and violence Ultimati'h tlio 
people giew aiigiy and complained to tlie bmg He tliievv tlie bl.inie on the 
fiiends of tlie pimce, but censuied his son seveiely The offences weie lepealcd 
and upon the thud occasion the people called out, “ Punish thy son with death 
The king then half shaved the heads of Wijaya and his seven hundied letaineis, 
and put them on board a ship which was driven toith into the open sea Wpaia 
fiisb landed m the haiboui of Snppaiaka, m Jambudipa (India) , feaiing, howcici, 
that the leckless iminoiahty of his foUoweis would aiousc the animosity of the 
natives, he contmued his voyage “This pimce, by name Wijaya, who then be- 
came wise by expeiience, landed m the district of Tambapanni, of the countiy ot 
Lanka (Ceylon) As the king Hihabahu had killed the lion (Pali, Slha, Sansciit, 
Simha), his sous and descendants weie called Sihala (Singhalese), that is, lion 
slayers, and as this island of Laiikft was conqueied and colonised by a Sthala, it 
was given the name of 81hala [Dipa] ” (that is, Lion Island, Sansciit, Simhala 
[Dwipa] , in English pionunciation Silan, and in Geinian, Cejlon) 

The histoiical loiindation of this legend caiues us back to the staiting point of 
the Singhalese settlement, to the country of Lftla , the name survived in the Gieek 
Larike (or Surachtrene), the modern Gujerat, the solitaiy lion, who at the veiy 
outset inhabited the countiy, attacked and plundered the ueighhouis, is to be e.v- 
plained as an eaily Aryan settlement on the Gulf of Cambay , indeed, the nick- 
name of “lion” was a favomite designation for all the warrioi Aiyans and then 
leaders, and m Gujeiat itself a famous dynasty, known as “ the Lions ” (p 445), 
continued till lecent date At that period the Aryan conquerors had not been 
subjected to the stem caste legulations of the Biahmans, and had no scruples 
of conscience in contracting alliances with native wives (the Kalinga princess) 
The migiatioii to Ceylon belongs to a somewhat later time The lion prince made 
the former desert a populous country, with towns and villages , then fuither dis- 
tuibances broke out Accoidmg to the Buddhists, who followed the Biahmaii 
version of Indian history, the lawlessness of Wijaya and his adherents meiely con- 
sisted m lesisLance to the Brahman claims The rulers attempted to use compiil- 
aiou , however, the bold spiiit of the warlike part of the Aryans continually 
revolted against Brahman piedoimnauce, until the wainois were defeated and 
sailed away to seek intellectual freedom m a new countiy Driven back fiom the 
Malabar coast, where Brahman influence seems to have penetrated at an eailier 
period (p 388), they found what they leqiuied on the northeast coast of Ceylon, 
an arable distiict untioubled by Brahmans 

Wijaya landed with his adheients, apparently in 543 B. o (cf p 500), at Tam- 
bapanni (according to the Sanscrit name of the iivei, Tamrapaim, p. 386, the 
Taprobane of the Gieeks) His future history is adorned by tradition with fea- 
tures obviously belonging to the Odyssey (dne to the intercourse of early European 
civilizations with the Spice Islands), the sti angers fiist fell into the hands of an 
eiichantiess, Kuweni, who kept them fast in an imdergioiind place , they aie then 
freed, as in Homer, by Wijaya, who is helped by a god Well disposed to man (in 
this case Yishnu) He maines the princess cachantress, and with her help 
becomes supreme ovei the dountiy, then, however, he divoices her and marries 
the daughter of the powerful neighbounug king Jandu of Madura, while Ms com- 
lades take wives from the daughters of distinguished families m the Pandu 
kingdom. ^ ‘ 
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(/3) The SuLccssoi6 of Wijaya — The death of Wijaya, who left no legitimate 
descendant, was followed by a slioit mteiiegnum (“the country of Lankii was 
without a king foi ajear”), howevei, a new influx of the Aiyans arrived fioin 
Ldla, and Wijaya’s nephew, Pa,nduwasudewa, seized the thioua of the Singhalese 
king Aftei the death of his son Abhaya, the succession was mtemipted foi 
seventeen years by disputes about the kingship Then, howevei, after the defeat 
and slaiightei of Ins uncle, the most iinpoitaut of the legendary luleis ascended tlie 
tlnone, by name Pftiidukahhaya Under his goveinoiship the Singhalese State 
rose to considerable power, the difleient races of the island weie leconciled 
(“ the king favoured the wishes of the Yakkas ”) and lived peacefully together in 
the capital of Anmadliapuia This town had been founded by the fiist settlers , 
now, however, the tank which had been pievionsly built was extended to fonn a great 
lake, and by the construction of a palace and shinies foi the different religions and 
sects the settlement became highly important, and is spoken of by the ohionicler 
as " delightful and well hiult ” The oldest of the king’s uncles, the former prince 
Abhaya, was mstalled as governor of the town, two Yakkas weie appointed as 
overseers foi every two of the four quarters luto which the town was divided, 
another Yakka being made sentinel of the southern gate The despised laces, 
such as the Chandalas, weie settled m the suburbs, wliere they weie employed iii 
street-cleaning, police work at mght, and burials , outside the town, cenieteiies and 
places for torture and execution were constructed The rojal hunteis (the Veddas, 
who now dwell apart from the other inhabitants) had a stieet of then own The 
king appears m the character of a benevolent mouaich Hospitals are erected for 
the sick, and the luler attempts to meet the views of the vaiious leligious sects by 
assigning quarters to them, buildmg them houses, and electing temples 

The Singhalese mleis thus mentioned by tiadition cannot be considered in any 
degree historical personages kVijava is as vague a personality as the founder of 
Eome, and Ptodukabhaya was no more a legislator than Rama It is probable 
that the characteristics of famous generals were interwoven with the picture of 
those legendary kmgs , the most we can say is that they represented successive 
stages of civilization Wqaya is the persomfioation of the fiiat Aiyan emigiation, 
as Pdnduwasudewa is of a second , his successor, Abhaya, icpreseiits the struggle 
of the pimces foi supiemacy, while Pandukabhaya personifies the final victory of 
the individual over his iivals, and the mtroduction of social older, the lecoucilia- 
tion of the natives to the immigrants, the rise of general prosperity, and the devel- 
opment of the kmgdom Geneially speaking, the Aiyan development in Ceylon 
advanced on parallel lines with the development of the kindred tubes m the Granges 
teintoiy The victonous conquest of the original inhabitants and the occupation of 
the countiy, the struggles of princes with one another, and the final foiniation of 
certain gieat towns, in which a high civilization rapidly developed, supported by 
the many natural products produced by cultivation oi by a bountiful nature, and 
advanced by the peaceful incorporation of the subject tubes mto the body politic , 
— such IS the general course of development In one respect only was the devel- 
opment of the island Aryans essentially different from that of their brothers on 
the mamland, — the Brahmans never asserted their fatal influence upon the intel- 
lectual development of Ceylon 
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(7) T/w Chronology of the Legendary Feiiod — The cIunnolo<,7 nf the legcml- 
aiy peiiod suffeie from the tact that the formation of the Singhalese kingdom has 
been compressed into the lifetime of a few persons Chronological data lu the 
Singhalese chronicles are, generally speaking, unieliahle hefoie the luLroductioii 
of Buddhism A calculation of then statements of the length of reign attiibuted 
to individual monaichs will cany the landing of Wijaya back to tlie yeai 54d B C , 
the aiiival of PanduM asiidesv a to the year 504, the rule of Pandukiibhaya between 
the years 4d7 ami 367 B c Sixty years aftei the deatli of the lattei the thiuiic 
was ascended by his giaiidsoir Dewaiiampiya Tissa, who welcomed the lust 
Buddhist missioiiai ley to Ce}lon Thus the development of the kingdom occupied 
only two huudiod and thutv-six yeais Such a process natuiall) demands a fai 
greater peiiod of time The fust Aivan conquests may have been 11101 e or less 
contempoiaiy with the occupation of Giijoiat and tho stiuggles between the spiut- 
ual and temporal powei m the north of India, in which case Ceylon history will 
begin about the middle of tho second inillennium B c 

C Thr Early HisrottY of Clylon (300 b c to 1500 A D ) 

The eaily liistoiy of Cejlou assumes a more reliable charactei about the year 
300 BO It IS chaiacterised by three mam movements Buddhism, internal strug- - 
gles for the buccession, and foreign wais with the Dravidians on the continent 

(a) Liuldhism iii Ceylon — The fiist human figure in Singhalese histoiy is 
Dew.lnampiyn (“ the delight of the gods ”) Tissa, the contempoiary of Asoka In 
tho Singhalese chionicles his date is not yet acouiately detei mined While his own 
hibtoiy IS written m full detail, the scantiest account is given of Ins three suc- 
cebbors, of whom we know little moie than the facts tliat they were all younger 
biotlieis of Tissa, that each of them leigued ten yeais, and that they endowed 
many pious foundations to suppoit the monks , similarly King Asela, who is distm- 
gnished fiom the above-mentioned ruleis by the first entiance of the Tamils into 
the suecebsion, is said to have reigned ten years (he is stated to be the son of King 
MuLasiwa, who had died a centiny eaiheri) These accounts of the cliffeient reigns 
have often leceived wholly aihitiaiy additions Consequently the gieat event m 
Ceylon, the introduction of Buddhism under Tissa, is to be placed at a later date 
than that assigned by the clnouicles The chioniolers supposed Tissa to have ac- 
cepted the new doctiuie shortly alter his accession, which is stated to have occurred 
in 307, the actual- date being 251 B c, and placed his death in 267 B 0, whereas 
the despatch of Buddhist monks to Ceylon by Asoka did not take place before 
250 B c 

The iiionaich who gave the monk so hearty a leception was naturally painted 
by them in most brilbaut colours Tissa is placed at an equal height of piety to 
Asoka. who had extended his kingdom from Afghanistan to the modern Mysore 
(p, 406), and legend is even ready to retrace the fnendship of the two monarchs to 
thou asBociation m a pievious state of existence m which the kings weie said to 
have been biotlieis But aU this brilliant de,scnptioii cannot entuoly hide the 
Imth that the Ceylon king was dependent in some degree upon Asoka In hi& 
thiitecnth rock inscription Asoka piidcs himself on the fact that he had dissemi- 
nated the Dhaimna (p 396) “as far as Tambapamni , ” moieovei, Tissa, who 





EXPLANATION OE THE PUDDHA TEMPLES AT ANUIlADHAPPHA 
IN CEYLON EEFEESENTEI) OVEELEAE 

Ahoiv TLe teniplu ol i n pusiiini*il tn be a foiiiulitiuii uf Kiiij,' Tissn (alMUfc 

300 13 c ), iuid H bxult on a IiiKi. khu lulicallv 8itunfiil uml Mmouiulul by lotus pbuith, but 
iniustL'il -nitb wocodiles The tt-mpk is liuwii out ot tin* lotk, ^^blUl w covcicil ^vlth sculptures lu 
liiyli leliuf, mid is lemaikable ioi tlms'ioti sipio fiescoes md si ulptuies lu low lelief on its tei rates 
Espetudiv strikiii}' 'll!- tli« beads ol ioui elepliniils at tlie cornel of the hku, above uhith a sitting 
figuiB boUliii" a lioise is visible 

]ielijw Tbe Ruwanwcli, oi Gobi diM Digoba la Lbe seunul half ol the sctoiul Ltiiliny ij c 
Buddliistaieliitectiiro uiidtiueul iievival uiidti the Kiiigb ilese kiiig Dattbaguiiaiii The dagobi 
lepiuseiited ovcileal is almost tbiee lumdicd ktt iii height , tliougdi now ov'ugiow ii vvitli titts and 
tlimbeis, it consists ol a stiong mass ot masoniy Tii tlio toicgiound ippeu tbe iiuus ot tbe 
vv attli-liouse, the outlines ol vvbitli aie still m uked by si\ paiallel lints ol tohiiuns Tbi utistit 
lion caiviiigs to the lelt of the eiitiaiitc deseivo notice Round Hit dagobi runs a wall almost oiii 
bundled feet bioad, wide enough lor tlie progiess of proecssions, in wbieh a great miinbei ol 
depliaiits usually took part Above this uses a seeond platloiin about live luuulied lect biuul, 
suppoitcd by foul linndied stone elepliaiits each nine feet high, otivliuh only the heads, lou- 
quaittis, and ioie ieet aie visible Upon this louridatioii was biuU the temple proper, whieh iisis 
to a height ol two bundled lect ‘ 

(Altei Hemy \Y Cue, “lbe Itumul Cities of Ceylon ” London, 1897 ) 
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ascended tlie thione amid gieat festivities in. 251 B c, represents hiniself as being 
again crowned by special deputies of Asoka aftei the evchango of iicli presents 
destined for coronation purposes The suipiising liheiality with which tlie expo- 
nents of the new doctrine weie received was probably due in pait to the dependent 
position of Ceylon Mahinda, the son of A'^oka by Dewi, a woman of infeiior 
biith, the daughter of a mei chant in Wedisa, was most kindly received by Tissa 
with SIX other missionaiies a month aftei his second coronation Maginhcent 
endowments of land (the splendid park ot Magainega in the capital, togethei with 
the mountain of Ghetya) weie the hist gifts to the missioiiaiies , the tiausfeience 
was made with the gieatest pomp, and dwellings for the monks weie imrnediaLelj 
erected upon the lands On the very hist day the king and six thousand of his 
subjects weie converted to the new teaching, which had long hetoie lust its ongin.il 
simplicity and in which the worship of lelics was an impoitaut clement Hence 
almost immediately two of the greatest objects of veneiatiou w^eie brought by spe- 
cial amhassadois fiom the countiy of the fouiidei , these weie the collai-bone of 
the “ enliglitened one,” and a branch of the sacred Bo tiee (p 391) At the pies- 
ent day upon the island the shimes built for such lelics with their cupola-sliajied 
thupas (stupas) or dagobas (dhatugarhhas), in some cases of euoimous si/ie, aie 
to he found by thousands, and are a chaiacteiistic feature in the landscape (see the 
plate, “Early Buddhist Temple Buildings at Aniuildhapuia”) Tiie relics were 
accompanied by the oidei ot nuns of SainghainittS (p 399), who also found many 
adherents 

The introduction of Buddhism was fraught with the most important conse- 
quences to the whole development of the Singlialose people Then ancestoi s had 
escaped the Biahman powei by eniigiatioii to the island, then descmdaiiLs volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to Buddhism d'he Indian Biahmans had attained 
then high position at the puce ot severe struggles , the Buddhist monks leceued 
theiis as a present fioni the Singhalese kings, and hoiicefoiwaid the people aie 
iindei then spell At the moment the oidei ineiely acquiied sites foi the erec- 
tion of monasteiies, of summer lesoits, and shimes foi iclics In uthei lespects 
the command of complete poverty which Buddha had laid ujion Ins hikklms 
(“ beggars , ’’ p 398) was stiictly followed, and the monks obtained the necessaries 
of life as alms and in no other way , but after a little moie than one bundled 
years this rule was bioken, fust by the king Duttha Cxamam, uho was celohiated 
foi his seiviees to the eider, and nftenvaid by his giandsoii "Wnttlia Extensive 
distncts weie now assigned to the monks for then suppoit Successive kings m 
like manner assigned the best land, the canals and tanks, indped whole villages 
with then inhabitants, to the monks, by degrees if not the wliole, at any late the 
best jiait, of all aiable and cultivated laud passed into their possession 

Meanwhile the inhabitants became impoveiished in eveiy lespect The popu- 
lation iiicieased in proportion to the land lecoveied foi cultivation by means of 
migation, but the pioducts of such land chieliy went to support the idle monks 
Many villages weie m a state of serfdom to the monasteiies , the leinaindor, 
oppressed by the loyal taxes and the alms which they were obliged to place m 
the pots of the men wuth the > ellow lobes (p 399), were cut off fiom all hope of pro- 
ll^iity A considerable proportion of the growing jouth disappeared into the mou- 
^|b|Cs of monks and nuns, those who remained upon the land weie oppressed by 
^^^■'icbing that activity in any form was an obstacle to true liappiness, xvhile 
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intellectual giowtli became impossible, and freedom oi self-iespect weic luiknouii 
The pious king who had mtioduced Buddhism to the island, with many of his suc- 
ces&ois, might well look with satisfaction upon the wealth of the countiy, the 
inciease of agiicultuie, the giowth of the population, and the boundless piety ot 
his subjects To the spleiidoui of the caputal, even in latci times, testiinony is 
boine not only by the adninmg accounts of the Singhalese liistnnaiis and Chinese 
pilgiims, but still iiioie by the miles of luins now hidden in the piiniesal finest 
which alone maik the sites of foiinei tempoial and ecclesiastical palaces The 
evteiit of the aiable land and the thickness of the population aie shown by the 
enoiuious tanks now diy, almost as laige as lakes, while the slavish subjugation of 
the people is evidenced by the gigantic sliimes and the many miles of iiiigation 
works which were consti noted by the foiced labour of the villages and distiicts 
But the appaientgieatness of the loyal powei was at tlie same tiriip its weakness , 
the people over whom the king ruled was a people of subservient slaves In the 
mountains only did a remnant of the foimei population suivive , even theie small 
iiuus of monasteries aie to he found , but tlieie also lived strong and independent 
men When a Tamil invasion overran “ the royal domains ” on the great northern 
plains and expelled the king from his capital, the wave of conquest was broken 
upon the mountains 

Almost all the kings weie good rulcis according to Buddhist ideas , but tlieu 
praise entirely depends upon the extent of the gifts with winch they endowed the 
01 del Mahilwaii^a in one and the same bieath relates that Asoka, the great 
f 11 end of the order, was the wisest and best of luinces, and that he killed Ins mnety- 
inne bi others to secuie his sole power ui Jamhiidtpa (India) , .similaily later inui- 
derers ot biotlieis and kings aie clesciibed as “ men who devoted themselves to woiks 
of love and piety,” or as men “ who after their death eutei the community of the 
king of the gods,” piovided only that they weie benevolent to the order duiing 
then reigns In this lespect extracts fi ora the MahawahSa vividly recall ceitam 
descuptions of Giegoiy of Toms Buddhism did nothing to stop the minder of 
kmgs by lelations or ambitious ministeis A laige proportion of the luleis disap- 
peared by this means aa though mown down by the plague, and the laud was 
reduced to a state of the utmost confusion But few kings appear who governed 
with any show of stiength or weie able to expel the Indian Diavidians tioni the 
couutiy , the majoiity wcic uniiupoitant weaklings m the hands of the monks. 
Many of them furthered the piosperity of their people from the Buddhist point of 
view (p 4,01) They did then best to inciease the extent of land available for 
agiicultuie, to plant fiuit tiees, to found hospitals (several kings were famous as 
physicians), to piomote art and science, the theatre and dancing (individual kings 
are distiugiuslied as admirable aitists, as poets and sculjitors) But the kmgs did 
as little as the monks to improve the material prosperity of then subjects or to 
educate their poweis of independent thought and will 

Tlic numbeis, the riches, and influence of the Older increase 1 with extraor- 
dmaiy rapidity llow'cvei, the pimty of life and doetiino deleriorated no less 
speedily Buddha himself had not reduced Ins teaching to wilting, and immedi- 
ately aftoi his death divergent opinions uxion the meaning of the " enlightened 
one's” doctrine had appealed Thus from tho veiy outset the Bnddhist ohnroh 
showed a strong and fatal tendency to sactauanism, and the theoiy that thought 
and action implied suffering was rapidly reduced to a series of exteinal formalities. 
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Intolerance toward other faiths became bitter hatred and deadly animosity, as the 
avarice and malevolence of the oidei 'vvcie increased by the growth of its inteiest m 
its iich possessions Consequently the histoiy of the order is a histoiy of violent 
schism From the time of Kmg Wattlia Gamaui, the brotherhoods of the monas- 
teries of Mahawihfiia and Abhayagni (cl btdow, p 505) were separated by bittei 
3 ealoiisy and hatred, the tension incieased with the value of the possessions 
which the kings assigned to one oi other of the parties, and bloody struggles broke 
out the moment the king definitely declared foi either of the two rivals. Eiiei- 
getiG rulers made attempts at reunion, which appeared successful for the niomeiit, 
but the old hatred rnvariablj^ broke out sooner or later and seiiou&ly impaired the 
prestige of the chinch The disconnected natiue of the doctiuie itselt was 
reflected in the looseness of monastic morality Mahawan^a complains, “In the 
villages which have been presented to the order, purity of life for the monks 
consists solely in taking wives and begettmg children” The people gradually 
grew more indifferent to the order, for which then respect had long since ceased , 
and the order itself was so shattered by the long weary Tamil wars, that from 
1065 A Ti onward scarce four monks m full orders could be found throughout the 
island, the number necessary by the laws of the church for the formation of a 
legal chapter and the creation of new members, monks, therefore, bad to be 
imported from India or Buimah 


(h) The Fi 7 "it Historical Invasions of the Tamils — The list of successors to 
DewSuampiya Tissa provides a more intelligible but a far less pleasing picture than 
the obscurer figures of tliat rnoiiaich’s predecessors After the reigns of three 
Icings, who appear but shadowy personalities in tire chronicles, the Tamils invaded 
the country in the year 237 B c , according tt' the Mahfiwan^a, under the leader- 
ship of two yormg princes, who possessed numerous ships and a strong force of 
cavalry , after killing the king Sura Tissa they ruled over tire kingdom for twenty 
years The Buddhist historians describe them as righteous, and we may tlierefoie 
assume them to have been tolerant They were defeated and killecl bv Asela 
(,p 500) Howrevei, in 205 B c, after the lapse of the usual ten years, the Tamil 
Elftia invaded Ceylon from the north, “ a man of the famous tribe of the U]u , ” 
lie slew the king, and held the supieinacy for foity-foiii years impartially against 
fiiend and foe. The only province that did not how to the foreign yoke was the 
mountamous Eohnna in the evtierae south of the island, from that point a 
descendant of “ the great family,” Diittha G.lmani, again expelled the Tamils One 
Tamil foitie''S after the other fell into his hands, and finally m 161, in a battle at 
- ’ 1- 11 1 ^1 T 11 - 1 . 1 C ... - combat, and 

. ■ I ■ 1 a flesh aimy 

. 1 ' • ) . like a stilling 

• ■ < I I . Ill conqueror of 

, ■ ■ . i inanent memo- 

1 i' : ■ ,1’ i Mankawatti and 

i; , I . 1 ■ -I . 


I ‘ I ■ 1 . 1 ■ ha Tissa, in 119 

B c to secure the power for himself, his successor and -^oiiugei bi other, Khallata 
Naga, was murdered by his minister, Mahruattaka, in 1 09 B c Hardly had Wattha 
Ganmni Abhaya, the youngest grandson of Duttha Gamani, levenged tins tieacheiy 
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than the Tamils, attiacted Ly these quaitels about the siiecession, ic-aui miadi'il 
tlie cQuntiy uudei seven leaders (103 B c) and foiced the youim hint’ to ‘'(sdv 
letuge in the inouiitains At that time puuty of Mood among the Aivau Smglia- 
lese Icings had long been lost Scornfully the Eiahmnii (liii culled attei the 11} nig 
king, the gi eat “Black” Sihala is flying ’ Like his giandlathei, A'attha (bun, mi 
also laised in the highlands a foice eapable of libeiatmg the thiune ol ^Yl]al .i 
fiom the heieditaiy foe (88 B c ) , atteiuaul duiiiig his leign of tweh e i eais ho 
built many nionasteiies, and assigned laige distiicts (Latta) foi the suppoit of the 
monks, who had hithcito lived on the alms gamed b} begging (p 501) Puuiu 
the Tamil supremacy the population had been so nnpovciished and the coiiliibii- 
tions of alma had giomi so scanty that the veiy e\istence of the onlei would ha\o 
been endangeied if foiccd to depend on these At the point wheie lie had been 
insulted by the Biahnian Giii he founded a luonastei r which he called Abhaia 
Gill, aftei Ins own name and that of the Biahnian The eldei inonnstciy of M.i- 
liftwihSia, luspiied by jealousy, soon found an eveuse foi quanellmg with it-' 
youngei sistei foundation The dispute led to one good lesult, — the lednction to 
wilting ot the sacied doctiine which had hitheito been oially tiansmitted fiom 
generation to geneiation The thiee Pi(aka3 (p 394) and the commeutaiies to 
these, the Atthakathas (p 415), weie wiitteii in the Singhalese language, and a 
wound was consequently inflicted upon the Buddhist cbuich which has nevei since 
been healed 

(c) The Last Kimjs of the Eousc of Wijcujn and thnr Succe=>son B C to 
A D') — Melancholy is the picture which the histoiiaus of the inoiiasteiy of 
Mahftwiliflra have diawm ot the immediate successois of Wattha Gilmain His son 
Cliola Naga is desciihed as a lobbei and footpad fiom the veiy nromeirt of Ins 
accession, and after waid as a cruel piersecutoi of the monks, appaiently he had 
declaied against the hiotheihood Howevei.his wife Anulfi (47 to 42 B c ) seems 
to have been a disgrace to the royal throne, and to have iivalled Messalma bj' hei 
poi&onmgs and voluptuousness She poisoned hei luisbaiid's siiccessoi to sccuic 
the thione for heiself and to gam full license foi hei unbounded avaiice Henee- 
foiward death was active in the royal palace Anulfi heiself was lulled nr 42 B o , 
while twelve jears latei Amanda Gamant was assassmated by liis younger brothei, 
as also was Chandamukha 6iva nr the j ear 44 B o 

(fit) Bisturlanca upon the Thione and in the Gkiirch , Buddhaghodia — The 
lastof “the gi eat family.” Tnsalalaka Tissa, who had murdered his predecessoi, 
had a warder by name Sublia who closely resembled himself The king would 
amuse himself by clothing his seivant in the loyal robes and setting him on the 
thione while he himself took the post of dooikeepei Once, howevei, when he 
joked with the false king airayed m Ins royal robes the latter called out, “ How 
can this slave dare to laugh in my presence i ” Yasalalaka was punished with 
death and Snbha continued to play the part of legitimate king , howevei, aftci a 
yeai he was killed by Wasabha, a member of the Lainbakanna caste, who seized 
the till one The Lambakanna caste had display ed rebellions tendencies at an eaihei 
peiiod Their caste piide had been wounded by King Ilanaga (38-44 A, d ) , they 
hail levolted and expelled this monnidi foi three yeais On tho present occasion 
they maintained then possession of the thione for thiee generations Then ensued 
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a peiioil of ieb(4h()U and muidei, and tlie power passed into different hands, until 
111 248 A D tliiee ut the Lanibakanua muideied the kinj* "VVijaya II and sei/icd 
the power 

111 the conntiy at lar^e times Aveic hard, and the pievalence of inbbei bands 
made life and piopeity alike nncei tain , the lojal prestige was gieatly impaired, 
and the order was weakened by the dissensions of the two chief biotheilioods 
The last of the three abuve-inentir.ned Lambakanna, by name Clothabhaya, vigor- 
ously cittacked the Abhayagiii sect, and expelled from the ehiiich and banished 
fioni the island some sixty monks who “had adopited the false Wetirla dootinip, 
and who were like thoiiib to the coiirpieioi’s religion” At a later period, however, 
he was persuaded to change his mind by Saiughamitta, a pupil of the banished 
liigli puest, to whom he eiiti listed the ediioation of Ins sons In the case of the 
elder, Jettha Tissa I, this cduuatioii pnuxed nnsiiccessful , upon reaching the throne 
he persecuted the Ahhayagni monks, and his tutor m particular, who was foicecl to 
flee to the mainland Twelve years later lie was succeeded by his younger brother 
Jlahfisena (277-30-4 x d ) Tins king xva,s peisuaded by his tutoi, who had now 
retrnired, to begin a severe persecution of the Mahawilrara biotherlioud He pnu- 
liilnteil these monks from receiving alms, and theieby made it nupossihle for them 
toiemarii nr the ‘‘loyaldomams,'’ they were forced to flee to the iirountains I'm 
nine yeais the venerable motlier monastery remained entirely abandoned, and pro- 
posals were bi ought forward to disnrantlo it and to use the valuable inaterials for 
the improvement of the hostile Ahhayagni monastciy, when at length tlie king re- 
voked his decision against the persecuted monks Hrs adviser, Sainghanntta, was 
lulled m the course of a popular rising, the expelled monks were recalled, and then 
monastery was splendidly restored Henceforward the king attempted to make 
amends to the brotherhood for the wrong winch he had done to them by a sperial 
display of liberality 

The next four kings were good Buddhists, hberal to the chniclr and benevolent 
to their subjects Sirimeghawanna, the sun of Mahdscna (304-332), is landed tor 
the complete restoration of the Mahruvihaia ninnnsteiv,and also as being the lulei 
nirder -whom a pimtess of Hnirtaprria, the capital of Kalinga, brought to Kandy nr 
Ceylon the most sacred relic of the Buddhists, the tooth of Biuhlha (Da,tlradliatu) 
Among the following monarchs Shettha Tissa II (332-341) is distmgnished as a 
sculptor and a painter, while hrs son Buddhadfisa (341-370) was famous as a phj - 
sician and the author of a “ Compendium of the "Whole Science of Medicine ” 
Then followed Bpatissa II (370-412), who xvas muideied by hrs hiotliei Mahftnftma 
IJndei the kttei (412-434) an event took place of liigh importance to soritliern 
Buddhisnr, — the translation into the Pali language of the Attlialathas enraiiatiiig 
fiom Malimda, which had hitherto existed oidy in Singhalese and xvere unknown 
111 India The monk Buddhaghosha (p 415) was sent from Magadha to Ceylon 
hy his teacher Eewata to translate this work “ according to the rules of Mftgadba, 
the root of all languages;” nr the seclusion of the Gaiithakaia monastery at 
Auuiddli.apura he completed this great work On the occasion of the twentj -fifth 
aniureisaiy of his coronation King Cluilalungkoin of Siam (p 512) issued a new 
edition of this work lu tlmtj-nme volumes (Bangkok, 1393-1894) 

(13) The Decline of the Royal Power ancl the Advance of the Tamils 
AD) — The example set hy MaliSnama m iiiuidcinig his brother was rapidly fol- 
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lowed Then the Tamils leappeaied undei then king Paudu and his sons occu- 
pying the noithein pait of the island fiomdlG to 463 , they weie ultimritcly diueii 
out of the country by Dhfttu&ena, a gieat landed piopuetoi and ajipaieutl} a de- 
scendant of the family of Asoka (the Mamya dynasty) “He gave the count) y 
peace, and lestoied to leligion those lights which the stiangeis had aholished, 
howevei, he was iinpiisoned by his own son Kassapa and buiied nine (479 an) 
This scandalous deed opened anothei peiiod ol misery foi the coiintiy In the 
next two centimes fioin 479 to 691 no less than twelve iiileis died a violent death. 
Piatricide and the levolts of geiieials produced a lapul senes of channes in tlie 
succession to the thione The piovinual viceioys tended to independence, and 
the sectaiian waifaie within the Buddhist chinch continued nndnnimshed The 
Tamils, who had foiineily invaded the couiitiy foi plundei and conquest upon their 
own initiative, weie now constantly biouglit in by Hnighalese piinces oi neneials 
to overthrow the legitimate occupants of the tluoiie Temples and lojal tieas- 
iiries weie plundeied, leligioii was oppiessed, and the people giew moie and luoie im- 
poverished Howevei, duiing the lifth and sixth centuiies, the period of the king 
Kuraflia Da&a (615-524), to whom is asciihed the Sausciit tianslation of the Ra- 
inftyana (p 496), which lemains only m the Singhalese tianslation, and Agrabhi I 
(664-598), who was famous as a pioet, Chinese pilgiims desoiibe the capital as 
a hiiUiant town , even at the outset of the seventh centuiy a Singhalese historical 
work speaks of the beauty of Amnfidhapuia HeveiLheless, under Aggabodhi IV 
(673-689) the capital could no loiigei hold out against the heieditaiy enemy , the 
lojal residence was lemoved to Poloiinaiuwa (Pulathi) at a gi eater distance from 
the pouit of Tamil invasion, the haiboiii of Mantotte on the Gulf of Manaai This 
change became peiinaueiit about 846 a d The island gamed some occasional 
lelief fiom the internal vvais of the difleieiit Dravidiaii laces on the mauilaud 
Sena I (846-866) was, however, obliged to take lefuge in the itiaccessihlc lecesses 
of the highlands, the noithem pait of the island was cuielly devastated, the 
capital plundeied, audits tieasuies earned off to India Now, however, atti acted 
by the iich booty, the Chola began war with then Tamil neighbouis Thus under 
Sena I tlie Singhalese ciossed the Palk Stiaits , the Pandya king was killed, the 
hostile capital of Mncluia plundeied, and the booty taken fioni Cejlon recovoied 
Under Kassapa lY (912-929) a Singhalese army even goes to the help of the 
Pflndya king, though with httle effect, and the Tanul iiilei is forced to take lefuge 
in Ceylon 

This rapid use of Singhalese piospeiity was of no long duration Under 
Udaya III (964-^972) and Mahmda IV (975—991) Ceylon was invaded by the 
Cholas; under the leadership of their king, Paiakesaiiwaiman (1052-1061), they 
overian the island to its southernmost extremity, the piovmce of Eohana, earned 
away two sons of the king MtoSbliaiana, and killed the king Wira-^alSmega 
(about 1056) The plundeiing extortions and the religious animosity of this 
Malabar people reduced the coiintiy to an awful state of desolation It was not 
until 1059 that a biave noble, Loka, succeeded lu diiving the Chola fiom his 
native pirovince of Eohana, the last, though not the inviolate, bulwark of the 
Smglialese kingdom His siiccessoi, Vijaya Balm I, also known as Sirasangha- 
bodhi (1065-1120), though at Inst defeated, lepeatedly advanced into the low- 
lands, wheie he overthrew thieo Chola armies, captured tlieir foitresses, lecoveied 
Atiurddhapuia, and shatteicd the last resistance of the enemy in a bloody conflict 
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under tlie walls of Polonnaiuwa , this iictoiv permanently fieed the countiy from 
the Chola 

The power of Ceylon was not yet. however, definitely established When 
Vijaya Bahu endeavoiiied to entei into fiiendly relations with tlie enemy, and 
sent special ainbassadois to the Chola king with iich piesents, the noses and the 
eais of the emissaiies were cut off TTiithei, when he ordeied lus tioops to inaich 
against the Cholas, a mutiny bioke out, and the Avhole of the south rose against the 
king, who had much difficulty in ciushing the lebelhon The countiy was utterly 
exhausted, and the Buddhist oidei was in so feeble a state that not a single monk 
m full oidms was to be found anywhere m the island, monks, accordingly, had to 
be brought over fiom Eamanya (Maitabaii ui lowei Burmah) Under Yikkama 
Balm I the soiithein pioviiices bioke away entiiely and were divided among 
different rulers The king had the utmost difficulty in duving out an adventuier 
from Aiya Land (Noitli India), who had blockaded him m a mountain forticss, 
and m lecoveimg Poloniiaruwa The population was completely exhausted, and 
the taxes wete collected by measuies of the severest oppression, “ as the pugai-uiill 
piesses the juice fiom the cane’’ To meet lus necessities, Vikkama Balm was 
forced to appiopnate church pioperty, and thus made the monks lus deadly 
enemies They emigrated to Rohana, takmg with them Buddha’s tooth and his 
alms-dish Duiing the many wais the nrigation canals had been destioyed, and 
the once fiiiitful land had become a malaiial desert Towns and villages weie 
abandoned, and had grown so desolate “that their sites iveie undiscoveiable ’’ 

(d) Fai 1 alclama Bahu I the Great — Panakkama Bahu I (iii Sansciib, Parfl- 
'kiama (1164-1197) was the greatest of all the monaichs who sat upon the 
Singhalese tin one Only by lealising the misery under which the countiy almost 
succumbed during his youth can v-e duly estimate the results achieved by the 
mtellectual force and patriotism of this ruler, whom history lightly names “ the 
Great ’’ 

After the death of VijayaBahii T the Singhalese monaicliy had almost entiiely 
collapsed. The nominal lulei was still resident in Polonnaiuwa, but the greater 
part of the country was broken into petty prmcipalities In the province of Piohana 
alone four such princes were to be found, including Manabhaiana, who laid claim, 
to the little district “ of the twelve thousand villages,” and was tlie father of 
Panakkama the Great This iiiler spent lus youth iii the mountains, “he re- 
ceived a thoiough instruction in religion, in the diffeient legal systems, in ihetorio 
and poetry, dancmg and music, in wiitmg and m the use of swoid and liow, and 
m these exercises he attained the highest degree of perfection” (MahawahSa) 
Upon the death of lus imcle he became lulei of Ins principality His admuiistia- 
tion w'as in e\eiy respect admirable, ho introduced a properly organised system 
of taxation, and endeavoured to make the utmost possible use of sti earns and rain- 
fall for the iiiigation of the soil At the same time he drilled those of the male 
inhabitants capable of bearing aims, with a new to the reunion of lus country as 
a whole His hist expedition was directed against the highland of Malaya, which 
he subdued with the support of a general of Kmg Gaja Bahn IV The court at 
Polonnaiuwa was entirely denationalised , it was thronged by crowds of foreigners, 
including princes from the mainland, w'ho disseminated foreign influence, foreign 
customs, foreign religion, and “ filled the land of the king like tliorns in a bed ” 
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Foi thi& reason he declared war upon Gaja Uahu, and advanced by a rapid series n£ 
victories to the land of pearls, “ the coast of the Gulf of Manaai ” Ultimately tlie 
king and the piinces weie captured After thus attaining his ohiect, the concpicioi 
restored then country to Ins defeated foes A chieftain of Eohaua, Mairabliaiana 
the younger, had attempted to turn the war between Paiiakkarna and Ga]a B.iliu 
to its own advantage , lie was conquered in like manner, and also left ru possession 
of Ins land Both of these conquered princes appointed the victor as then sue 
cessoi Thus Paiiakkaina became luastei of the whole island, although at first he 
had sternly to suppieso repeated revolts, especially aiuoiig the freedom-loi mg 
inhabitants of the south and in the uosteiii piovmce of Maliatittha 

The king’s strong hand soon made itself felt be}ond the boundaiies of Ins 
kingdom For a long period he had been in fiieiidly relations with Kaman^a 
(Lower Buimah) ITjaya Balm I had invited Burmese monks to Ceylon (p 505 ), 
and both countiies were united by peaceful commeicial relations Howeier, dur- 
ing the gloomy period of the last Singhalese king, Aiimaddana, the riilei of 
Baniauya had atteiai>ted to profit by the unfavourable condition of Ceylou A tax 
was laid upon the exportation of elephants, which made the puichase of these ani- 
mals nlmost impossible for the impoverishel Ceylou The usual presents weie 
withheld fiom the Singhalese ambassadors, the ships of Ceylon w'eie foibiddeu 
to land m Buimali, and the omissaiies sent liom Polonnaruwa weie finallj lobbed 
and luipiisoned Baiiakkama then sent a strong expedition to Bamanya, Ins 
ships W’eie gieatly damaged by a storm, but the army succeeded in defeatmg the 
Buiiiieso tioops, storming the capital, and killing the kmg Paiiakkauia's supie- 
macy was pioclaimed, and peace was only granted upon the condition of au 
indemnity to compensate for foimei vexations, to which uas added the obligation 
of a yeaily tiiluite 

In Southern India also (cf p 087) Paiiakkama avenged the wiongs that had 
been committed against Ceylon ni foiinci yeais The stuiggles hetw'eeii the 
Cholas and the Paiidyas (Tamils) had continued since the time of Yiiava Balm I 
Under then king Kula^ekhaia the Chola-, had fiercely besieged King P.lndu 
in his capital of Madura It was not to the interest of Ceylon to see a gieat 
Diaiudiau kingdom in place of the numerous petty States, who might wear one 
another out by internal stinggles, Parrakkama therefore sent to the help of the 
Tamil king a strong ai my uiidei Lankapuia and Jngad Vijaya Nayaka Before 
the aiiival of this force, Madura had fallen and King Pftndu had been killed , 
however, the Singhalese defeated the Cholas and devastated their country King 
Kula^ekhara wa:| besieged m bis foi tress of Rajina and was barely able to save 
himself by flight He was forced to conclude peace upon terms highly disadvan- 
^ tageous to himself. The Pdndya kingdom was restored, Piiuce Vira Piindu was 
installed in Madura as king, and a Tamil coinage with the head of Parrakkama 
was stmek to coinmemoiate the campaign The captured Cholas weie sent to 
Ceylon, where they W'Cie forced to work at the restoration of those same religious 
buildings winch their foiefatheis had destroyed m then plundering laids 

True to the proveih of lus choice, "What is there in the world that a persever- 
ing man cannot perfoito?” Parrakkama gave his devastated island a fresh lease 
of prosperity As chieftain of a small distuct, he had once ohseived, “ In a country 
like this not the least diop of water that fulls fiom heaven should he allowed to 
run into the sea until it has fir»t done good service to mankind” Tins piiiiciple 
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was now \igoioiisly put into pinctice throughout his great kingdom He had 
tanks huilt oi restoieci by thousands , the greatest of these (foi example, the “ Sea 
of Pariakkaina”) was equal in extent to the lake of the Foni Foiest Cantons 
Moie than five hundied new canals were made, and seveial thousand nuned 
wateiways were leconstiucted Malaiious swaiiips and impcneti.iblc jungles were 
tiansfoimcd into mdes of finnrishing iice helds and oichaids , towns and vdlages 
arose fiom their ruins, with a dense and piospcious population The decaying 
capital of Polonuaiuwa rose to new splendour and was provided with evoivthmg 
that could conduce to comfoit and luxiiiy The iiilei was not toigetfiil of the 
old and famous capital of Anuiadhapura, the palaces which the foimdei of the 
einpiie had elected, the shrmcs consecrated by Malunda and Ins successors, 
and the monasteries and lehc shinies were cleared of then jungle overgiowth and 
Tcstoied The administration of the country was leoigamsed, and a mild and 
equable system of taxation introduced The disoideis which had broken out 
in the chinch were checked, and the moiality of the piiesthood iinpioved 
Parrakkama oven succeeded in leconcihug that tend between the chief sects which 
had lasted foi a thousand years, and m umfymg the doctiine , “ the attempt to 
bring aliout this union seemed no less despeiate than an attempt to raise the 
mountain of Meru from its foundations” 

(c) The Decay of the Kvigilom ami the Chinch (1300-1,500) — Paiiakkama 
the Great was succeeded by his nephew VijajaEahu IT (1197-1198), a weakling 
chaiacteiised by the monks as a gieat scholai and poet, after a leigu of oue year 
he was assassinated Then began a peiiod of the gieatest confusion I)aiiiig the 
eighteen yeais immediately following the death of the gieat king tho enijnie saiv 
no less than htteen difteient iiileis, with leigns of oue, nine, and seventeen days, 
thiee, seven, nine, and twelve months At least hv(? weie muuleied, six weie 
deposed, and in some cases blinded A motley low of hguies passes before ns, 
Singhalese, Kaliiigas (Telugu), Cholas, and Paudyas The Kaliiiga prince, klagha 
(1215-1236), who seized the island with an aimy of tu enty thousand waiiiois, was 
the first ruler able to secure his position upon the tin one , at the same time liis rule 
proved a devastating scoiuge to the iiiifoituiiate couutiy which had never yet been 
subjected to .so feaiful a visitation In the south alone a few capable leaders were 
able to maintain tlieir independence in the momiLam foitiesses defended alike by 
natuie and art Of these petty principalities, the most impoitant was Danibadenya, 
wheie Vijaya Bahu III (1236-1240), who tiaced his descent fiom Vijaya Bahii I, 
had established himself, fiom this base of operations he was able to subdue the 
province of Malaya His son Pariakkauia Bahu III (1240-1275) drove out the 
Dravidrans in 1255, almost anuihilatuig them, together with the Cliola king, 
SomeSwaia. However, he was forced to struggle with other enemies, for the 
weakness of Ceylon had attracted the Malays, who were especially active at that 
period (p 543) Then leadei, Chandiablianu, twice invaded the country and 
devastated “ the whole of Lanka , ” the Malays, liowevei, nevmr succeeded iii qiei- 
inanently establishing themselves on the island In the woiks of peace, Paiiak- 
kama II rivalled his great piedecessoi During the Dravidiau rule piopiietaiy 
titles had been lost or confused, and a redistribution of the countiy among laity 
and monks was now nndertalven Hoads weie laid down, tanks and canals le- 
stoied, and Polonnaiuwa, which had been almost entirely lumed, was rebuilt , in 
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Anmudhapura worlts of lestoiaLion weie begun upon the mam building^!, ulueli 
had been seveiely damaged Meanwhile the so-railed monks had pbiuged into 
eveiy kind of vice, and the old quaiiel between the biotbeihoods bioke out uitli 
renewed tniy Here, too, the king’s action impioved the situation , the woist ol 
the monks were removed, the hostile .sects were reconciled, and the intiodiirtiou 
of ordained monks iiom the Ohola country gave the order an infusion ot fiesh 
blood 

Vi]aya Bahu IV, the succeasoi of Paiiakkairia IT, was iiiuidaied by one of his 
generals two years later, though the nuiideiei also received short shiift In default 
of a poweiful ruler, the people lyuickly relapsed into their former state of luiseiy, 
and to complete the tale of then sirffeiiiig a terrible famine broke out A Plndu 
army so suddenly invaded the couiitiy that even the greatest relic of the Buddhist 
woild, the tooth of Buddha (p 50a), could not be hidden, but was caiiied oft 
to Madura with other booty The tooth was not recovered until the reign of Pai- 
lakkama Bahu HI (1283-1293), who made a pilgiimage in peiaonto the Pandya 
court to beg for it, and was undoubtedly forced to make considerable concessions 
as the coirditrou of its restoration 

This raid of the Pandyas seems to have been the last Diavidian invasion of 
Ceylon, a few yeais latei (1311), the Mohammedans luider Kafm advanced from 
the noith to the Palk Straits (p 425), and fioiu the middle of the fouiteentli cen- 
tury the PAndyas became tubutaiy to the kingdom of Bi]ayanagar (p 429) The 
Singhalese ehionicles make uo lefeieiice to wars with the Diavidians latei than the 
jear 1290, though that lace were m possession of the extieine noith of the island, 
wlieie at a latei period an independent Tamil kingdom arose with the capital of 
Jafua The interioi of the uoithein half of the island, the foiniei royal domains 
(Pihittiratta), had become n desolate wilderness In consequence of the ineessant 
civil wais, the lulmg kiiig^ removed then capitals fuither within the mountains, 
and, like themselves, Buddha’s tooth was lu an almost chiouic condition of migia- 
tioii Buddlusm hardly existed even in name Hence even up to the time of 
Paiiakkama IV (about 1300), only the very scantiest historical lecoid was kept in 
the monasteiies, and flora that date until the middle ot the eighteenth century 
histoiical writing ceased entiiely , it was not until the time of Kiiti Su lAja Simha 
(1747-1780) that the gaps weie filled up with the scanty mateiial to hand and 
with the aid of tiadition 

D The Later History of Ceylon (since 1500) 

Of the twenty-thiee kings who leigued between the two above-mentioned 
mouaichs, we have but very little information, and that for the most part nn- 
xeliable The records become somewhat more definite at the time of ESja Simha 1 
(1586-1692) , be secured the tin one by inmdeimg Ins fatliei, and being a fanatical 
worslnppei of Siva so peisecutedthe Buddhist doctune and its adherents that many 
monks thiew off the yellow lobe 

(a) The Tortihgiiehe, in Ceylon. — "In those days ceifcain mei chants carried on 
tiade in the haxboin of Ivolamba, which they continued until m the course of time 
they had giown very ])Oweiful The Paiaugi [Poituguesc] were collectively base 
unbelievers, ciuel and haid honited ” (MabawauSa) In the year 1498 Vasco da 
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Gama bad cast anclioi before Calicut, seventeen yeais later came the desti action 
of tbe Aiab tiade, which bad bitbeito monopolised the valuablt products of Asia, 
especially the spice expoits , 01111117 , Malacca, and Goa became tbe foundations of 
tbe Portuguese powei in the Indian seas (pi 450) Poituguese shipis bad visited 
Ceylon as eaily as 1505 , in 1515 a fleet sailed to the island fiom Calicut imJei 
Lopez Soarez, and tbe Singlialese monaicli m Kotta gave pei mission to the admual 
to found a peiinanent tiading station in tbe haibonr of Colombo, ueai bis lesi- 
dence If the king hoped to gam poweiful fiiends by this means, be was soon 
bitteily undeceived He was foiced to become a Poituguese vassal, and to agiee to 
tbe payment of a yeaily tiibute of cinnamon, pnecious stones, and elephants Hos- 
tilities weie the eaily and the natural lesnlb Tbe kings removed then capitals to 
the mountams of the inteiior, fiist to Sitawaka, then to Kandy, but 111 vam , tbe 
war continued without luteiruption, and eveiy Poituguese campaign penetrated 
further mto the country 

By degrees, however, the difficulties afforded by the precipitous highland slopes, 
the jungles of the piimeval forest, the dangeis of the climate, and the military 
strength of the highlandeis increased The latter learnt the aits of stiategy, 
tactics, and the use of weapons from then enemies , they had of old been famous 
for their skill m metal working, and were able to keep then guns and cannons 
in bettei repair Mayadliana and his son Hftja Simha I vigoiously repulsed the 
attacks of the Portuguese , of Eftja Snnha II, MahavvaiT4a says, “ As a bon bursts 
into a herd of elephants, 01 as flakes of wool aie swept away by the wind, so was 
the enemy seized by fear and fled before the dauntless king” The Poituguese 
were iievei able to establish themselves 111 the iiiteiioi , then only established pos- 
sessions weie the foitiesses of Nogamho, Colombo, Galle, Battikaloa, TTiucomali, 
with the land immediately adjoining these settlements They opeiated with some 
success against the Tamil kingdom, which occupied the iiorthein extiemity of the 
island, and a small strip of land upon the east coast The capital of Jafiia was 
stormed 111 1560, and the sacied tooth fell mto the hands of the Poituguese In 
vam did the king of Pegu offer four hundred thousand gold pieces for the relic 
The Portuguese valued the destruction of that fragment of bone at a higher price , 
it was pounded in a moitar by the Archbishop of Goa, Bom Gaspai, burnt m tiie 
fire, and the ashes thiown mto the river Tooth worship was, how ever, not ex- 
tirpated by this means , in no long time a second “tooth ” appeared m Kandy, which 
Was said to have been hidden and buried during a Portuguese mvasion, while the 
conquerors were said to have destroyed only an imitation of the leal tooth On 
the fiist conquest of Jafna the Portuguese contented themselves with depuvmg 
the sultan of the island of Manaar and of all his fieasuies, and fmposmg a heavy 
tiibute upon him In 1617 the town was again stormed upon the leputed out- 
break of hostilities against the Chiistians , the sultan was beheaded and his land 
declared Portuguese teriitory 

The story of the destruction of Buddha’s tooth is typical of the religious fana- 
ticism of the Poituguese Every ship brought, together with soldiers gieeJy foi 
plunder, bands of monks who were anxious to spiead Christianity by any means 
under their power Their greatest success was the conveision of a Smglialese 
kiug to the bosom of the one true church " The kmg Bharma Pauli Eaja em- 
biaced’ the Clmstian leligion and was baptised under the name of Bon Juan 
Pandaura j many nobles of Kotta were converted with him From this time 
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ouwaicl the wives of the nobles, and also those of the lower castes, such as the 
baibeia, fislieis, hiiinawas, and chalyas, became Chiistiaus, and lived ivith the 
Chiistiaus foi the aahe of the Poitu«uese money” (RajawaU) Tins apostate hiii^r 
appointed I’lnlip TI of Spain and Poitngid his hen, and fiom that time tlie I’m- 
tuguese kings have added to their many titles that ol “ Loid of Ceylon ” 

The soil was well prepared foi the conveisioii of the Singhalese to Cluistianity 
The old religion had degeneiated to the lowest possible point , Itpa Sinilia, the 
wnishippei of Siva (p 510), had peiseeuted his Buddhist subjects Repeated 
impoiLations of foieign monks had been iinahle to check the decay of hlinghn- 
lese Buddhism, the people had giowii iitteily nidiffeient to lehgiuus questions 
Within the roituguese distimts memheis of tlie lowei castes could only e\i->t by 
keeping on good teuns with then masteis, and cnn.secjuently the people came ovei 
to the Catholic Clmich iii iinmheis High-sonndmg Portuguese names aie still to 
he found among the modem Singhalese, the descendants of those conveits wlio 
adopted the family names of then niastois upon tlien change of faith Tim Poi- 
tuguese exeinplihed their own mteipretatiou of Ohiistiaiiity by piactising inhuman 
oxtoibion upon every subject within their domains In this mannei they hoped to 
indemnify themselves foi the compaiatively snicili piolits acciuing fiuin then tiade. 
The cultivation of the most valuable pioduct of the island, cmnamon, was retaided 
by the hittei hatied of the foieigners, and confined to naiiuw distiicts ui the iiu- 
uiediate neighhouihood of the fortified settlements of Oolombo and Galle iSpices 
"weie collected swmd in hand and expoited undei the guns of the foitiesses” 
(J E Tenneut) Tiade rapidly decieased, and the receipts failed to balance 
the exjieiiditiue incuiied by the Poituguese duiiug one hunched and fifty yeais 
of unbioken war 

(h) The Dutch in Ceylon — The decay of Poituguese tiade in Ceylon was ])UL 
one of the many phenomena appaient upon the decline of Poitngdl The spmL of 
enterprise which had inspired the couutiy duiiiig the fifteenth ceutiny and at the 
outset of the sixteenth had faded, the powei of the little coiuitiy was wasted l»y 
constant wars m deadly climates, the people were iinpoveushed, and the oppression 
of the Inquisition lay upon all minds Poitugal’s caieer as a colonial power was 
at an end Her place in Ceylon was taken by the Dutch In 1002 .Tons van Spil- 
beigen lauded iii the island with two ships to conclude an alliance with the angiy 
Singhalese king agamst the Poituguese, the king sent two ambassadors “into 
then beautiful land” (Mahftwan^a) and peisnaded the people to come to Ceylon 
with many sliips^ In the meanwhile the tw o powers concluded a convention in 
1609 foi the expulsion of the Poitugueae fioin the island, ho wevei, neither the 
feeble king Vmiila Dhamuia Suiya I (1592-1620) nor the Dutch felt themselves 
strong enough for immediate action The war was not piosecuted with any energy 
’ until the time of Pifija Simha H , the Dutch then captuied one Poituguese fortiess 
aftei another Ultimately (1658), after an armistice of ten yeais Oolomho and 
Jafna fell, and the Poituguese weie definitely ousted by the Dutch 

The new nationality conducted their policy m a wholly diffeienfi spirit, they 
were piimarily merchants, and then chief object was to avoid any possible dis- 
turbance to their trade They had originally agieed to send an embassy to the 
king at Kandy eveiy year The king tieated these wiLii contempt and acorn , on 
diffeieiit occasions the ambassadois were beaten, impiisoued, or even put to death. 
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outiagea wlucli the Dutch patiently boie On one occaiiion oiily^ duiing the leigu 
of Kiiti Sii fiaja Simha, did they attempt a punitive expedition with Malay sol- 
dieia , Kandy was captured, and the king was forced to flee, talang with him the 
tooth of Buddha Hower-ei, sickuesa and famine bioke out among the troops, and 
their line of retieat wan cutoff, many soldiers succumbed to the attacks of the 
mountaineers, wlule others weie scattered and lost then way in the inhospitable 
forests 

Baja Simha II was succeeded by a iiumbei of weak luleis ivho favouied the 
monks, though they weie unable to improve the position of the order J^ii Wiia 
Paiakkama Kaiinda (1701-1734) built the Dalada Maligawa, a temple yet m 
existence, to enshrine tlie sacied tooth, and decoiated its outei walls with thiity- 
two Jatakas (histones of the biith of Buddha) , however, undei his successor, 
Vijaya Baja Simha (1734-1747), the monks had entuely disappeared The doc- 
tiine itself had degeneiated into a niixtiue of Hinduism, devil woiship, and 
Buddhist conventioiitdities The connection of the island with Southein India 
(a large number of the luleis of Kandy maiued pimcesses from Madina) had 
enabled the Biahnian gods to gam the pie-einnience in Ceylon , their images weie 
'■earned in piocession in company with the statues of Buddha, and when a king 
built a Buddhist sliiino he erected with it a temple dedicated to Siva or Vishnu 
It was not until the time of Kiiti Sri Efijn Simha (1747-1780) that Buddhism 
was punfied of its hollow foimalities and levived, two embassies bionght ovei 
■each a cliaptei of ton monks (the fiist undei the high pnest Upali) fioni Siam 
* The lehgious toleration of the Dutch aud the English has since enabled Buddhism 
to extend its aien and regain some of its power in Ceylon, though at the same 
time the doctrine has been largely modified by the woislnp of Brahman gods and 
Diavidiau demons 

The Dutch at first derived great piofit from then trade in the pioducts of 
Ceylon The cuinamon plantations captured from the Portuguese were not in- 
creased , but the careful cultivation of the plants raised the value of the bark to 
an, unprecedented height, and high puces weie maintained by a strict monopoly 
These measures, liow’ever, eventually led to the decay of the trade The height of 
puces attiacted the iivahy of othei plantations upon othei islands A>u aimy of 
subordinate officials swallowed up a laige proportion of the profit, and dishonesty 
was increased by the scanty salaiies paid The cinnamon trade, which originally 
brought such high profits, at lengtli scarcely succeeded m paying its o^penses 

(c) The. English tn Oeylon — The trade of Ceylon chiefly suffered from the 
decline of Holland as a sea powei The captme of the Portuguese possessions 
marks the remth of Dutch influence, and Dutch trade was at that time five times 
gieater than that of England Wlule, lioweier, the struggle for Colombo and 
Jafna was in piogiess, England dealt a deadly stioke ac hei rival, in 1651-1660 
the Navigation Acts were passed, which forbade to all foreign ships the cnriying 
of goods between England and hci colonies (Vol VH, p 98) In the year 1792 
tlie proportion of tiadc m the hands of these rivals was as two to five When the 
Erench tioops advanced upon Holland m 1794 England took fiom the Dutch not 
only its tiading fleet, which was valued at ten million pounds, hut also aU its 
eolomes at the Cape, m Malacca, in Cochin, m the Moluccas, etc The occiip'Hion 
of Cejlon was not a difficult task for England The British governoi of Madras, 

VOL H-33 
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Lord Hobart (p 272), sent a fleet to the island uiidei Blankeit in 1795 Soreial 
foitiesses fell into the English hands foithwith, and Colombo, the seat of Dutch 
government, was surieudeied without a blow by the goveinoi, J \on Angclbeck, 
who had been bribed to this end, with all othei fortiesses as yet untouched and 
with all supphes and the chest (containing two and a half iniUiou pounds, Eebiu- 
aiy 15, 1796) Howevei, the adininibtratioii of the East India Coiniiany nas at 
that time even woi&e than the last period of Dutch goveimnent At the end of a 
yeai a geneial rising against the Biitish broke out, whereupon England took pos- 
session of the colony and placed it immediately undei the ciown 

The fiist goveiiioi was Frederick North (afterward Earl of Giiilfoid), who was 
sent out in 1798 He natuially could do nothing less than imitate the piogiess 
which had been attained on the mainland at that date (p 472) Foi tins purpose 
he entered into negotiations with Pelemeh Talaweh, the fiist minister of the Sm- 
ghalese king, Bn E5]a Adhirnja Simha, for the betiayal of the countiy (1780- 
1798) A stioug division of English troops was to be sent to Kandy under the 
pretext of foiming a peaceful escoit to an ambassadoi, and, if necessary, the king 
was to be induced by force to giant the English desires The troops, however, 
encountered marry natural obstacles upon the march, not to speak of opposrtion on 
the part of the natives, a very small proportion reached Kandy, and weie forced 
to retire without accomplishing their object As this carefully engineered plan 
had been a failure, force was openly employed in 1802 , at a more favourable 
season tluee thousand men under McDowell advanced upon the capital, which 
they occupied after the king had fled The tioops under Major Davie suffered 
greatly fiom fevei, and the lemnant was surprised and slaughtered to the last man 
by the Smghalese in 1803 The continuance of war in Europe prevented imme- 
diate reprisals by the English , but the Smghalese king, 6ri Wikkama Ehja Siiiiha 
(1798-1315), had grown suspicious to the point of madness, after the treachery of 
Ins ministei, and treated his subjects with the gieatest ciuelty, thus placing into 
the English hands The animosity of his people rose to such a height that in 
1815 the Enghsh were able to occupy Kandy with little trouble The kin" was 
captured on the 18th of February m the village of Beauinury and confin'ed in 
Madras until his death in 1832 A gathering of the chieftains transferred the Sin- 
ghalese kingdom to the British crown in March, 1816 Since 1895 Sir Joseph 
West Eidgeway has been govern oi of the island 


4. INDO-OHINA 
A CONKIGUEATION 

Further India foims the most easteily of the three great projections which 
advance soiHliwaid fiom Asia Equal in area to the south of Nearei India 
(830,586 square miles) it is bounded by Clima on the north, by India on the 
noithwest , theVestein frontier m aU its length is formed by the east coast of 
the Sea of Beug^its southern frontiei is the sea between the mainland and the 
islands of Java ah|^Borneo, while the China Sea washes its eastern frontier (see / 
the map,]! 538) ^^le coiuse of its civilization has been inspired by impulses V 
deiived not from ovk seas, hut fiom the two civilized countues of India and 
China , hence the justaWion foi the name Indo-Cliina,^ 
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(a) The Goiintry — The configuration of Furthei India regaided as a siipei- 
ficies is due to the existence of parallel mountain langes lunning for the most part 
fiom noith to south , these begmning in the mountain coiiiitiy between Eastein 
Tibet and Yunnau, Kwangsi and Kwangtimg, the southern piovinces of China to tlie 
north of the twent} -fifth degree of latitude, diveige southwai d At the loots of these 
mountains, in goiges often thiee thousand feet deep, lun those four mighty iivers 
which use iii Tibet, afteiwaid diveigmg fan-wise to huny on to the diffeieut seas 
Fiom its passage thiough the'mountams eastwaid the Yang-tse-kiang natuially 
foims the most impoitant line of communication m the Celestial Empiie The 
, Brahmaputia turns westward through the broad valley of Assam to the Ganges 
delta, and only the Salweu and Mekong, running southward, can be said piopeily 
to belong to the peninsula of Indo-GIiina Eastwaid and westward and also 
between these livers paiallel streams aie interspersed, the sources of which begui 
at a pomt somewhat to the south of the spot wheie the mam sti earns pass the 
gorges , of these the most westward is the Irawaddi, which uses m the mountain 
land eastwaid of Assam, the greater part of its course is navigable and with 
its tiibutaiies it facilitates commumcation with Yunnan, passing through the fiiiit- 
ful plains of Chittagong and Aiakan and forming one of the greatest deltas in the 
world at its mouth in the Gulf ot Pegu This iivei is divided from the Salwen by 
no gi eater obstacle than a low-lymg range of hdls running north and south, which 
. '‘eventually turn it away from the narrow coast district of Tennasseiim and diiect 
its couise to central Further India Fuithei to the east is the Menam, the mam 
Tivei of Siam, which also is the sole possession of Indo-Chma, its souices do not 
extend beyond the twentieth degree of latitude north , to these must be added the 
Mekong, iismg in Tibet, the delta of which extends eastward into the China Sea 
All these streams have fruitful deltas and plams upon their banlcs, but are impas- 
sable to commumcation, navigation on any large scale being excluded by the 
lapids and shallows immediately above then mouths The mountain chain run- 
ning from noith to south forms a sharp line of demaication to the east of the 
Mekong between Central and Eastern Emthei India, Oochm-China, Anuam, and 
Tongking, the Songka or Red Eivei is the only stieam flowmg north ward m 
Tongkmg,a district geneially naiiow which forms the eastein thud of Indo-Chma, 
it is, however, moie navigable than the cential livers and forms the most convenient 
route of access to Yunnan and its mmeial wealth 

The climate is that of a tiopical Asiatic distiict undei the monsoons In the 
alluvial plams of the valleys and deltas all natural giowths flouiishwith inexhaus- 
tible feitihty, and these fiom an eaily age have been the pomts of depaiture for 
Indo-Ohmese civilization The highlands fuither to the north aie less richlj 
doweied by natuie and have retamed foi thousands of years theu influence upon 
tribal formation, heie from a lemote antiquity was the home of poweiful half-bai- 
bavic tribes who weie diiveu out by upheavals among the lestless nomadic hordes 
of Central Asia or attracted by the riches of the southern lowlands, which they 
repeatedly invaded, bringing infusions of new blood and valuable material foi the 
work of civilization 

(5) The Peoples of Indo-Ohim — Hence even at the present day racial stocks 
displaymg anthropological and ethnological diifeiences can be plamly recognised 
As duect descendants of the earliest mliabitants we have thiee races belongmg to 
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different anthropological gioups the Nigiitic, the Malay, and Indonesian t^pes 
The Higntic people, who aie related to the luhahitaiitb of the Aiidanian Islands, to 
the Aetas of the Philippines, etc , aie now known as , Sakai and Seinangs and iidialnt 
small distiicts within the peninsula of Malacca The Mala}s aie identical Mitli 
the inhabitants of the islands, to which they weie expelled at a coiup.iiatively late 
period (cf below, p 543), tubes which have maintained then puiity oi Idood 
also occupy ceitam districts in the Malay penmsula, while others mixed with Intel 
invaders (Cham) occupy extensive tiacLs in the lowlands of Siam and Annain , 
their oiiginal settlements seem to have heen the lowlands of Indo-CJhina On the 
other hand, the highlands weie mhabited by Indonesians, whose neaiest lelatious 
aie now to he found in the Indonesian Archipelago, in the Philippines, Borneo 
{Dyaks), Sumatra (Batta), etc The modem lepieseutatives of the Indonesian race 
within ludo-China are the ISTagas on the fiontiei between Assam and Biiimah, the 
Belongs (in theMeigiii aichipelago), the Moi (half-wild tribes between the Mekong 
and the coast of Assam and between Yunnan and Cochin-Clima), the Kui (in 
Southeastern Siam and Northwestern Cambodia), the Mens oi Talamgs (m the 
deltas of the Buimese iiveis, formerly distributed thioughout Lower Buimah). 

The highlands, which extend further northward from Eastern Tibet to the 
southern piovmces of Chma, weie m antiquity inhabited by a poweiful race closely 
alhed to the Indonesians, who may be geneially comprehended m the tribal fami- 
lies of the Thai ( “ Eiee ”) Erom this pomt repeated invasions took place mto the 
lowlands at a latei period , about 1250 this people were settled in the pimcipality 
of Xieiig-Mai, undei ESma Khomheng (1283) the more soiitheily kmgdom of 
Sukhodaja is mentioned in insoiiptions, diiven westward by the lesistance of the 
Brahman kmgs of Cambodia, the Thai are found in possession of the lowei Menain 
(capital town, Ayuthia) about 1350 The descendants of these immigrants aftei 
fusion with the formei inliahitants of the distiiob foim the chief element m the 
population of those States of Fmthei India which reached any high degree of cul- 
ture It IS impossible to decide whetliei the Cham aie an early branch of the Thai oi 
whether they oiiginated fiom the Indonesians , they found the Malays settled in 
the lowlands and boirowed their language (which is m close relation to the dif- 
ferent Malay dialects of the present da}’) , at the same time ilieir physical ohaiac- 
tenstics disiilay maiked divergences from the Malay type and approach moie 
nearly to the Indonesian The &st glimmer of historical lufoimatiou shows them 
as the settles, people of a kingdom which embraced South Tougkmg, Annam, and 
a great part of Cential Indo-China A second wave of migration advancing within 
our era brought the Khmers into the fruitful land , here they too mixed with the 
population m possession, the Malays (brachycephalous), and with the Indonesians 
(Iience the wavy hair of the Km), and raised their State of Cambodia to high pro- 
sper ity at the expense of the Champa kmgdom By later invasions of the Thai 
then distiiot was reduced to its present condition, the smaller State of Cambodia 
and Southern Cochin-China 

Erom this cradle of nations new races advanced east and south and expelled 
the Moi, the Malays, and Klrmeis from then settlements , these were the Anna- 
mese, At the piesent day they are settled fiom the delta of 1’ongking to Southein i 
Cochin-China, and have heen stiongly modified by infusions of Chinese blood, while \ 
their civilwation is almost entiiely Chinese Piobahly the same wave brought a ^ 
second stream of the Thai forward about the same date, the Lao race in the moun-^'^ 
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tains of wliat is novr Noith Siam, and a third tribe, the Buimese, who are linguisti- 
cally i elated to the Tibetans , these tribes advanced from the mountain land at the 
east of Tibet to the lower couises of the Irawaddi, where they settled, diivmg to 
the coast the Mons, who show Imgmstic affinities with the Amiamese About 1000 
A D they weie followed by the Shan (now settled in the mountain distiicts of 
Upper Buimah) who still call themselves Thai (“Biee”), and fuither to the east 
by the Siamese, who oveithiew the siipiemacj of the formei Khmoi immigiants in 
Cambodia and formed a highly prosperous kingdom of their own The physical 
chaiacteiistics of all these tubes show that they aie not fiee fiom fusion with 
othei laees 

B The Prehistoeic Period and Early History of Indo-Ghina 

The piehistoiic peiiod of Eurther India is shiouded in gloom, though a few 
vague and geneial indications may be deiived fiom the sciences of compaiative 
philology and anthropology These indications alike pomt to eaily lacial commix- 
tuie and fusion Fiom a philological point of view, several primordial gioups 
stand out in isolation The dialects of the daik inhabitants of the peninsula at 
the present day aie as yet but little known. Howovei, the special characteristics 
of the Malay gioup of languages show that this bianch diveiged from the original 
stem m a remote anticpuity The lemaming dialects of the people of Furthei India 
belong to the isolatmg family of languages, and point to the existence at an ex- 
tiemely eaily age of two distinct tubes which may be designated as Tibeto-Buimese 
and as Thai-Chmese, according to their modern distiibution We have no means 
of deciding wheie the fiist ancestois of these groups may have dwelt We can 
only venture to asseit that the separation of these piimitive peoples, with whom 
we are concerned in the histoiy of Fuithei India, took place m the noith Duiing 
the latei histoiy of Indo-China, the Thai preserved then racial puiity, as they do at 
the pieseut day m the mountamous fiontiei between Fuithei India and Chuia 
Philological evidence points to the fact that an early bifui cation of the Thar formed 
the tribes of Mon-Annam, which were driven into then piesent remote habitations 
by the invasions in later centuries of the Thai They were then known as Mons 
(Pegu) and Annamites (the east coast of Indo-Chma, there they aie known as 
Yuons) The Cham also bioke away from the Thai at an eaily peiiod, and weie 
stiongly mduenced by the Malay population, with wliom they came m contact, 
both in lespect of language and physical stiuctuie Within recent and historical 
times they weie followed bj the Khmers, the Laos, Shans, and Siamese 

Upon the dates and the history of these ancient racial movements we have no 
mfoimation whatever Chinese histones lefer, indeed, to an embassy sent from 
Indo-China, probably fiom Tonglong, m theyear 1110 b c to the impeiial Chmese 
court of the Chau (p 70) In 214 B 0 and 109 A d Chmese generals founded 
dynasties of their own in Tongkmg However, we have no other mfoimation upon 
the general history of those ages The wild imagination of the natives has so 
transfoimed the native legends that though these go back to the creation of the 
world, they give us no historical material of any value whatever 

It is not until the fiist ccntuiies of oiii eia that the general darkness is some- 
what relieved On the noith frontier and m the east we find a restless movement 
and a process of struggle with vaiymg success between the Chmese and the native 
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races, while m the south and west Hindu civilization is evei>wheic victonons 
The most impoitant souice of our knowledge upon the affaiis of Ihiithei India m 
those ages is Ptolemy’s description of the woild, dating fiom the hist half ot the 
second centuiy a d The explanation of many of his statemenU is due to the 
energy of G E Gerim (Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1897) The laigei 
pait of the south was occupied hy the Champa kmgdom of the Chains, with its 
capital at Champapima To the east and noitheast weie settled the Khuieis, 
w'ho, aceordmgto an ancient tiadition of Cambodia, had advanced southwaids tiuni 
then northern settlements and come into connection with the Ohams Ilowevei, 
Ptolemy also infoims us that at Ins time the coaat-lme of Puithei India nas 
inhabited throughout its length by the Smdoi (Hindus) As then impoitauce m 
Indo-Chiiia was at that time gieat enough foi the Alexaudiiue geogiaphei to 
describe them as a lace of wide distiibution, the advance of Hindu civilization 
must have taken place at least some centuiies previously 

The introduction of Brahman civilization was meiely a victoiy foi a few lepre- 
sentatives of a highei culture The physical chaiaotenstics of the population of 
Emthei India were but little influenced by this new mfusion The movement can 
hardly liave begun before the peiiod at which the Biahmans colonised Orissa (p 372) 
Piom this pomt Brahmanism appaiently made its way to Indo-Ohma hy sea On 
the one hand, the Brahmans did not advance along the land route, long hidden and 
leading thioiigh the Ganges delta and Assam, until the second half of the pieseufc 
millennium, at winch time Brahmanism had long since fallen mto decay in ludo- 
China On the other hand, a proof of the fact that the colonisation was of tiana- 
maime oiigm is the piedommanee of Hinduism upon the coast (of the statement 
of Ptolemy above) The movement to Indo-China cannot have staited fiom 
Southern India foi the leasou that at that peiiod Biahmanism had taken hut 
little hold on the south, and the tiansmission of civilization fiom those shores is 
theiefore extremely impiobable It was not until a much latei peiiod that com- 
munication between the two oountiies began, the results of which aie apparent in 
the Diavidian influences visible m the later temple biuldmgs of ludo-Ohina. 
Further evidence foi the northern oiigin of Indo-Ohinese Brahmanism are the 
names of the moie important towns of eaily Indonesia, which aie almost entiiely 
bon owed from the Sanscrit names of the towns m the Ganges distiict, and also the 
desiie of the Indonesian inlers to retiace their oiigin to the mythical sun and moon 
dynasties of Madhya-desa (p 371) 

The maiitime loute led straight to Buimah, hut Indian emhzation at the moment 
foimd that distiict less favourable to its development than that of the gieat and 
more hospitable Champa kingdom m the oential south The Gulf of Ligor and 
the coast and the hanks of the gieat rivers of Cambodia seem to have been the 
central points of Brahman mfliience Tins mfiiience was less impoitant in the 
eastern part of the peninsula of Fiuther India, which was both further from 
the Brahman starting pouit, and more subject to Chinese civilization From 
Upper Buimah to Cochin-China countless temple nuns aie to be found at the 
piesent day, with iich ornamental sciilptmes and Sansciit inscriptions, beaimg 
evidence of the force of Brahman influence in earlier ages Eveiy year impoitant 
discovenes aie made, especially m those distiicts which the Fiench have opened 
up According to E Aymonier, most of the tiaditioual names of the kmgs of 
Cambodia aie to he lead m inscriptions m them Sanscrit form from the third 
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ceutuiy A D to llOS At a latei peiiod within thib dihtiict Sansciifc wilting gave 
way to the native Khmer sciipt Insciibed memoiials, caivinga, and building 
geneially, make it clear that ^iva and hi& son, Gane^a (p 411), the god with the 
elephant head, weie the most widely distributed of the Biahmau gods The images 
and the symbols (Liiigam) of these gods aie iai moie numeioiis than those of the 
otliei figuies of Hindu mythology Howevei, at the same time Vishnu was higlily 
veneiated The most important and beautiful Biahmau temples oi Fiuthei India 
aie dedicated to this god, instances being the temples of Angkoi Thom and of 
Angkoi Wat, built, as we ieain from the evidence of the insciipLious, m 825 

At the time when the eaily exponents of Biahmamsm advanced to (Jhina, Bud- 
dhism had also taken loot in then native laud, being then considered meiely a 
special valiant of the behef m the old gods Hence, with the transmission of 
Brahmanism, the seeds of Buddhism were undoubtedly sown in Indo-Chma As 
Buddha himself was received into the cult of Vishnu as being the incarnation of 
this god, so, durmg the flouiishmg peiiod of Biahmonism in Champa and Cambodia, 
Ins images weie elected and woislupped wiLhm tlie temples dedicated to !§iva oi 
Vishnu 

Buddhism advanced to Indo-Ohina by two loutes The fiist of these led stiaight 
from India and Ceylon to the opposite coast Accoidmg to the tiadition, Buddha- 
ghosha (pp 415, 505) in the fifth century a d after making lus translation of 
the sacred scriptuies into Pali, introduced the doctrine of Buddha mto the countiy, 
staitiug fiom the island of Ceylou Eesemhlances between the script of Cambodia 
and the Pftli of Ceylon testify to the contact of the civilization and religion of these 
two countries Subsequently, however (previously, accoidmg to Taw Sein Tho>, 
the northern or Sanscrit developments of Buddhism (p 409) had advanced to 
Fuithei India by way of Central and Eastern Asia The doctime in this foim was 
first transmitted to the vigorous and half-baibanc tubes of the mountainous high- 
lands, who seem to have accepted it leadily At any rate, the Thai laces (Laos, 
Shans, and Siamese), who migrated southward at a latei peiiod, weie undoubtedly 
zealous Buddhists Then advance about the end of the fiist and second eeutmies 
A D implies a definite letiogiession on the part of Biahmamsm m Indo-Chma 
The Brahman gods decay, and the temples smk into rums Upon then sites arise 
buildings which, m then iioveity of decoration and artistic couception, ooiiespond 
to the humility of Buddhist theology and metaphysics (see the plate, " Buddha and 
his Pupds, scidptuied figures m the mterioi of a Siamese pagoda, Wfit Sut hat ”) 
In Cambodia alone did Brahmanibm maintain its position foi a tune, as is evi- 
denced by bmldiugs and msciiptions fiom the sixth to the thuteenth eeutuiies 
About the yeai 700 the noithein type of Buddhism made an unobtiusivo entiance, 
and Kmg Jayawarman V (968-1002) undeitook leforms on behalf of Buddhism 
Howevei, it was not imtil 1296 that the schools fell mto the hands of the Bud- 
dhists, and Buddhism did not become the State religion m Cambodia hefoie 1320 
At that date, the Southern, or Pali, Buddhism had also found adheients in the 
country. 

Brahmanism, howevei, had been very deeply rooted, as is pioved by the nume- 
rous Sanscrit words borrowed by the modern languages of Eurthei India, and also by 
many special practices which have persisted to the piesent day Vishnu, 6iva, and 
Gane^a, though no longer worshipped as gods, weie honomed as heroes, and their 
images m bronze and stone decorated the temples side by side with the images of 
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Buddha, as, for instance, in the temple of 'VVat-Eot-Wiram at Bangkok A I'^hnu 
leniams one of tho heialdic deuces on the loyal banuei of Siam, and the Ivings of 
this empiie show special favoiii to the Biahmaus iii then distiicts who cling Lo 
the old heliets They alone aie allowed to piepaie the holv watei, and jilay a 
piedominant part in many palace ceiemonies The aiistociacy of Cambodia still 
la}s claim to ceitam privileges which remind us of the Biahiuan caste s}stem 
(Kshatiij as) 

C The HisroiiV oe Indo-China 

From the times when, thanks to Ptolemy, a moie definite light is tin own 
upon the affaus of Fiiither India, the geneial histoij of Indo-Ohina appeals chai- 
acterised by a tnpaitite division ooiiespondiiig to the thiee mam geogiaphical 
distiicts of the xieniusula , we have to-day the western district facing the Indian 
Ocean, the central district watered by the iiveis of the Salwen, Meuam, and 
Mekong, and the eastern district most easily accessible from China, and facing 
the Ghmese Sea 

(a) Western Indo-Ghina (Buimith) — The eailiest sources of Burmese history 
are of Chinese oiigm From the Ghmese annals we heai of struggles with the 
mhabitants of the northwest of Fuitliei India dm mg the first century b c In 
these struggles the old capital of Tagong ceased to exist, and further Chinese 
mcursions took place between 166 and 241 A d The earlier history of tlie coiintrj 
rests solely upon vague tradition These traditions enable us dimly to observe the 
peisistence of an incessant stiuggle between petty kmgdoms which use to powei 
and again disappear Fiom this constant change a number of Liigei and inoie 
tenacious bodies politic originate Such is the State of Aiakau on the northern 
coast, which was colonised from Buimah, but strongly influenced by India by i eason 
of its neighbourhood to that country Undei its king, G-aw-Laya, it held the piie- 
dominance over Bengal, Pagan, Pegu, and Siam about 1138, and about 1450 it 
advanced from Sandoweh, beyond its cential point of Alcyab, to Chittagong On 
the south we have the State of Malaya Desa, so called after the principal tiibe, 
and, more impjoitant than either of the foregoing, the two States of Biirmah and 
Pegu The history of these lattei is the history of an incessant stiuggle between 
two races, — the Burmese, who advanced from the north, and the native Mons 
(Talamg, Pegu) 

The earliest mythology of the Burmese speaks of Prome m the fifth century 
A D as the capital of a primoidial kmgdom At a later period ceitam rebels emi- 
grated from Piome and founded Pagan, which became the central point of a new 
kingdom, and flourished from the seventh to the mnth centuries About 1060 it 
was sufficiently powexM to concpiei, undei the leadeiship of Aniiiiiddha, oi Aiioiat 
'azo, the Talamg kmgdom of ^addn, hut was destiojed about 1300 by tho dynasty 
of Pau]a The peiiod duimg which Tagong (Taung-gu) was the capital of the old 
Bmmese kmgdom coincides with the distribution of Indian civilization by the 
Biahmans Accordmg to Btaliman legends, Tagong on the Iiawaddi was founded 
by King Abhiifija about five hundred years before our era At any rate, the rulers 
of Tagong were entirely subject to the mfluence of foreign civilization Tradition 
has preserved long lists of names belonging to different dynasties, m which there 
is an attempt to establish an oiiguial connection with the royal families of eailyv 
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India Indi\idual members of these lists are still celebiated as might}- heioes m 
Buimese populai songs 

llie scanty siibstiatum of historical truth that can fiist be deuved from the native 
legends displays the hist thousand yeaia of om eia as an age of lestlcss move- 
ment, and of stiuggles fought out between the mdividiial States, and also against 
tlie Singhalese (p 508), and in paitioulai the Chinese, who attempted to lednoe 
Bm mall to then supiemacy when they weie not themsehos occupied by uiteinal 
disturbances At a later peiiocl Chinese lucuisions weie lepeated, aud as late as 
1284 fieice battles against these poweifiil neighbouis took place It was not until 
1305 that the Biumese ruler Miuti succeeded in slialang off the supiemacy of 
China, until the time of Shan supiemacy in that countiy The daikness in which 
the details of Buimese history aie veiled begms to disperse in the second half of 
the fouiteenth centuiy Howevei, the chaiactei of the development lemams 
unchanged bloody wais between the two chief laoes, the Buunese aud the 
Mons, brave and ciuel lulers alternating with weaklings, and a general state of 
upheaval which affected the little States of the west, and even the kingdom of 
Cential Indo-Chma 

In the yeai 1364, Kmg f^atomenclun (Thadommbia), loid of the land of Sagoin 
(Sagany) and Panja, founded the Bmmese capital of Ava (the classical Eatnapuia), 
which foi a long time was to be tlie cential point of the histoiy of the coiiutij 
His successor, Mengyitsauke (Mm-saw-mun), mcieased his kingdom by the con- 
quest of Prome He and the followmg kmgs defeated both the Aiakanese (1413 
and latei) aud the Chmese m 1424, 1449, aud 1477 The centie of powei then 
shifted fiom Ava to Pegu, the luler of which, Mental a, attei subdumg Buimah 
and Arakan (1540), then stormed Ayuthu, the capital of Siam, m spite of a most 
vigorous defence, and thus became paramount ovei the gieat kmgdom m Cential 
Indo-Chma (1544) The Siamese lepeatedly levolted, although then effoiLsweie 
forcibly suppiessed, and soon succeeded lu fieemg themselves from the supiemacy 
of the Pegu king, Buiankii Hauuchan (1551-1581, also Baym Naung, m Poitu- 
guese, Brangmo§o) Buimah, howcvei, lemamed dependent upon Pegu foi a longer 
period Attempts to shake off the foreign yoke faded (15S5), Ava became a 
piovincial town, and was leduced to nun by neglect At the outset of the seven- 
teenth centuiy the forces of Pegu were expelled by Nyaung Mendarah , Ava was 
restored as the capital of Buimah m 1601 , while Pegu aud the noitheiu Shan 
States m the neighhouihood weie subjugated Howevei, m 1636 Pegu freed itself 
fiom Ava, which its ivdeis then subdued, and Ava became the capital of the two 
umted States The balance of foitune and power contmiied to oscillate between 
these States In the second half of the seventeenth centuiy Pegu was piedomi- 
nant , the turn of Burmah came at the outset of the eighteenth century Howevei, 
between 1740 aud 1752 Buimah suftcied seveial seveie defeats aud agam became 
subject to Pegu lYhen Buimah finally thiew off: the yoke of Pegu m 1753, the 
last section of liei hisioiy as an independent Stale begms (imtil 1885) 

Europeans had set foot upon the soil of ludo-China seveial centuries previously , 
Malacca had been conqueied by Albuquerque m 1511, and had become a stronghold 
of Poituguese influence m the Malay aichipelago , tiading stations had also been 
founded on the noiLh and west coasts of Fuithci India, but the developmenl, of 
these was hindered by the conlmual stiuggles between Pegu and Burmah Upon 
occasion Portuguese knights and soldieis fought on one or the other side Adven- 
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tuiers, both Portuguese (Fil cle Buto y Kicole, 1600-1613) and Spanish (Sebaste 
Gonzalez de Tibao, about 1650), gained a teinpoiaiy reputation at the oost of a 
miseiable end Howevei, Emopean relations with Eiuthei India went no fuithei 
than this At a later period the English and the Dutch also founded settlements 
on the Buiinese coast, but were collectively expelled in conserpienoe of then 
tactless behavioui to the Buiniese officials It was not untd the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the English, m letmn for the help which the}' gave to 
Alompia, the Buimese hberatoi, and also by then undignified subsen leuce, 
obtained peimission to found a factoiy on the island of ISTegiais, at the mouth 
of the Bassein Paver, which carried on a considerable tiade foi some time (imtil 
October, 1759) 

In 1740 Biirmah was overiun by Beinga-Della of Pegu, and the royal family was 
utteily ezteiminated However, in 1753 Alompra collected a numbei of adbeieiits 
in the village of Mozzobo (Mancbabn) This personage is also known as Alaungp 
'ayS, Alnnk P’Hma, "the huntsman” In a parable apparently emanatuig fiom 
Buddhagbosba we read the following contemptuous statement “ Of the twenty-one 
castes nineteen can be released from then sms by good works , bub the huntsmen 
and fishers, though they visit the pagoda, heai the law, and keep the five command- 
ments until the end of then lives, can never be released from then sms ” Alompia 
drove out the governor of Pegu and the brothei of its king, Aporazfi, who appeared 
in 1754 befoie Ava with a fleet In 1755 he advanced upon Pegu and gamed " 
possession of the hostile capital m 1757 In memory of the victory of Synyangong 
(Apiil 21, 1755) llangoou was founded, a town which rapidly rose to great eom- 
meicial importance by leason of its favomable situation 

Pegu, which had stiugglecl foi so many centmies with Emmali for piodommance, 
ceased to exist m 1757 Eioin that date Burmah, which by the occupation of Mei- 
giu and Tenassetim, even enci cached upon Siam, was mdisputably the first powei 
m the west of the penmsula of Further India Aftei the death of Alompia, May 
15, 1760, his successor (Namdoji Prau or Phra, etc.) was confronted with the task 
of quelling revolts, lepellmg the attacks of the Olimese who declined to toleiate 
the giowth of this new power on their southern froutiei, and incorpoiatmg those 
petty States of Western ludo-Chma which had retained then independence Shem- 
baun (Shubyflym, Shang-Phra-Shang , 1763-1766), the second successor of Alom- 
pra, successfully defended his empiie against the Chinese, almost destroying their 
army under General Chien lang before Ava, he temporarily (1771) oonqueied 
Siam and .subdued Assam (Asftm), winch had hitherto maintamed its independence 
both against India and Indo-Chma Alompia’a third son. the sixth kmg of the 
dynasty of 1757, Bhodau Phra (Bodaw p'ayft, that is, royal giandfathei , more 
pioperly Baden-thaken, also Mentaiagyi oi Mendeiap Prau), a brave ruler, though 
cruel and capricious, founded Amaiapura (Hmmarapuia) as a new capital in 1783, 
and obliged all the inhabitants of Ava to emigrate tbither He suppressed revolts 
in Pegu with bloodthiisty seventy, most cruelly peisecuted the Biiddlust doctnne 
of those piiests, and in 1874 iiicorpoiated Aiakan, which lie had captimed by 
tieacheiy, with his kingdom Thus upon his death (1819), Burmah had reached 
the zenith of its gicatness and powci 

Phagj i-dau (Ing-Sche-Men), the grandson and successor of Bhodau Pina, ro- 
tuiucd to residence in the capital of Ava He luheuted the capiioious and ure- 
sponsible chaiactei of Ins fathei without any of his high talent His exaggerated 
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estimate of his own powers led to the fiist war with England (1824-1826 , cf 
p 478) By the peace of Yandabo (Febrnaiy 24, 1826) Burmali was depiived of 
most of its power, compelled to pay an indemnity of £1,000,000, to conclude a 
commercial treaty, to leceiYe a British resident, and was confined to the basin of 
the Irawaddi, its possessions now haidly extend beyond the delta of that iivei 
(including Rangoon) However, the ruleis of the country had been taught nothing 
by the severe punishment which they had received In 1837 Phagyi-dan, having 
become totally msane, was deposed and placed m confinement, His successor 
Tharawadi, who was no less autocratic and shoit-sighted, declined to recognise the 
convention of Yandabo The English missionaiies weie so badly treated that they 
were foiced to evacuate the country, and the Biitish lesident was withdrawn in 
1840 in consequence of the insolent tieatment which he had expeiienced 

In 1845 Tharawadi also went mad, and was deposed bj his son Pagan Meng , 
hostilities, however, stdl contmued Biitish captains weie insulted and payment 
was refused of the indemnities demanded Buimah was voluntarily rushing into 
a new wai with England In rapid succession, though at the puce of consideiable 
loss, the British troops captured Maitaban (Ramanya — Apid 5, 1852), Rangoon, 
Bassein, Piome, and Pegu (21st November) On the 20th of Decembei Lord Dal- 
housie in peison laid down the new frontiei line, declaring Lower Burmah (Pegu) 
British territoiy (p 488) This was a fatal blow to Bnimese independence, as the 
country was cut off fiom the coast and fiom communications by sea, and depuved 
of its most fiuitful lice territory This peace, so favouiable to England, placed hei 
m complete possession of what had been the east coast of Biumah on the Sea of 
Bengal The rest of the native kingdom was pilaced in a position of entiie depen- 
dency upon British India, the maiuteuanoe of good lelations with England hemg 
thus indispensable This, howevei, was a condition impossible of fulfilment by the 
Bnimese lulers 

Pagan Meng was deposed m 1853 and succeeded by Meng dan (dun) Meng 
(Menliing Men, Mindou-min), a well-meamag lulei, benevolent to his subjects , he 
was, howevei, wholly unable to giasp the situation, as is obvious fiom the fact that 
eighteen months after the mcoiporation of Pegu he sent an embassy to Calcutta 
requesting the restoration of the teiiitory taken from the kingdom Foi a long 
time he declined to sign the convention conlirmmg the loss of Pegu At the same 
time under this kmg, who removed his capital from Amarapiira to Mandalay in 
1857, highly profitable relations weie begun between Burmah and British India 
In 1862 Arakan, Martaban (liawaddi), Pegu, and Teuassenm were united into 
“British Burmah” (under Aithui Phayie as chief commissionei), and m 1874 
Queda m Malacca was voluntarily ceded by its pimce, and united to Tenasseiim 
In 1871 Italy, and m 1873 Prance, concluded commeieial treaties with Buimah, 
which manifested its mterest m a definite connection with Europe by the despatch 
of ambassadors (1872, 1874, and 1877). 

Meng dan Meng died on the lat of Octobei, 1878, and was succeeded by Thibaii 
(Theehaw), a kmg of the type of Phagyi dan and Tharawadi He was a hitter 
enomj to England, and drove out the resident fiom Burmah in Septemhei, 1879, 
by continual persecution He then entered into negotiations with Prance, which 
had advanced the fiontier of its colonies in Puither India to the Burmese tributary 
States of the Shan, with the object of entermg into closer relations with that coun- 
try Proposals were made foi the consti notion upon French ground of a railway 
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to Mandala}', wlieie a French bank was to be founded, etc England tlieienpon 
sent an ultimatum to Thibau on the 17th of October, 1885, demanding the recep- 
tion of a British ambassador and the renunciation of all attempts at an independent 
policy on the part of Eurmah The king was granted tom days foi consuleuitiou, 
and rejected the ultimatum The English, however, had availed themselves ot this 
short interval to concentiate eleven thousand troops on the Euiraese fioiitici iiiulei 
Colonel Haiij'’ North Dalrymple Thibau, in surprise, requested an aimisLice foi 
negotiation This was granted under the condition that the whole Buimese aiun 
should be suiiendered, together with Maudalay These conditions were faithluU} 
obseived and executed on the 28th of November, whereupon the defenceless king 
was immediately earned off as a state-prisoner to Madras by way of Rangoon on 
the Isb of Docembei The English name of these pioceediugs is “ The Thud Bm- 
mese War” In leality the stormmg of Mmhla ou the 17th of October was the 
only operation which cost any lives By surprise they became masters of the west 
of Burmah which had remained free and which officiaRy ceased its independent 
existence on the Slat of December, 1885 In April, 1886, an attempt was made 
at revolt and suppressed in Novembei by General Roberts (Vol III, p 515) After 
the incorporation of the Shan States, which took place duiing the years 1887-] 888 
(of p 629), the British became masters of the whole of Western Indo-Ohina 

(J) Cent} id Iiido-China — In Central Further India three kingdoms have 
successively secured pi edommance Champa, Cambodia, and Siam Oiu knowledge, 
howevei, of the early bistoiy of Central Indo-Chiua is confined to the most general 
outlmes 

(a) Gliccuipa and Cambodia — The previous statement is especially true of 
Champa, the oldest of the three States above named, the earhest intelligible 
accounts display tlie Cham as a poweiful people At the time of its gi'eatost 
piospeiity, near the middle of the first century A n , Champa was about the size 
of the modem Cambodia, though at different peiiods it also extended over Coohin- 
Ohma, Annam, and even to Southern Tongkmg At the time of Ptolemy the civil- 
ization was Brahman, early Sanscrit inscriptions eoveimg the period from the thud 
to the ele\6nth century a. d . from that date inscriptions are written in Champa, 
a special dialect stiongly influenced by Sanscrit elements The religion of the 
coiuitiy was, a« eveiy where m Fiiither India, chiefly ^iva worsliip (Lmgam), 
scaioe a trace of Buddhism is to he discovered during that period, and it was not 
until the downfall of the Champa kmgdom that Buddhism became moie deeply 
rooted in the district (of. p 519 above) 

Wars with the Ohmese, who were extending then supremacy over Tongkmg, 
Annam, and Coohin-Ohma, and drove out the Cham from those distncts, occupy the 
period from the fomth to the tenth centuries of our eia The Champa were also 
foiced to struggle with the Khineis, who had entered the country from the north 
according to tbe eaily traditions ot Cambodia, aud were settled in the nortlieast 
of the Champa kingdom m the days of Ptolemy As eaily as the seventh century 
they iTOshed their way like a wedge between the Champa' kmgdom and the States 
of Annam and Cochin-Ohina, which weie subject to Ohma We find them m fuU 
possession of Bialimau civilization, the earliest written records of the Khmer 
State of Cambodia are m Sausciit and belong to the third century , m 626 
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(accoiding to the Saka chronology 549) this msciiption mentions a King Dma- 
waiman, whose three piedecessois, Eiidiawaiman, Bhawawaiman, and ilaheudia- 
waiman can he mferied fium the oldest Buddhist msciiptiou but one of the year 
6f)7 (accoiding to the Saka chionology 589), from tiie fiist of these kings the list 
of rnieis is continued with hut scanty intenuption until the year 1108 A leliahle 
eye-witness, the Chinese pilgiim Hxiien Tsaug (p 409) visited the two States of 
Cambodia and Champa m the years 681-638 and mentions then towns Dewaia- 
wati, Chamapiiia, and Champapuia At this period Cambodia was a State of eiyual 
power to the earlier Champa kmgdom Howevei, even then a danger ous move- 
ment became perceptible upon the northern fiontiei From the Chinese fiontier 
moiintams tubes of the Thai advanced southward to the boideis of Cambodia A 
blanch of these immigiauts, the Lao, settled upon the eighteenth degiee of latitude 
lu 547 and founded a State with the capital of Labong, at a latei period otbei 
smaller kmgdoms of the Thai weie formed At the outset of the seventh century 
the Lao (m Chmese annals Ai-Lao) made a vigorous advance upon Cambodia 
There, howevei, their power was broken Legend conjoms the defeat of the Thai 
with the name of the Kmg Phi a Rnang, the chronology dates from his govern- 
ment, the fiist year of which, 638 A D, still forms a chronological stai ting -point 
thioiighout the whole of central Fuither India Tire defeated enemy were ahsoibed 
into the local civilization and adopted the wiitmg and the laws of Cambodia 
- Howevei, then.’ youthful stiength could not thus be peiiaaueutly constramed , in 
the yeai 959 A d the Thai fieecl themselves, as is unanimously related by the 
early records of Cambodia and Siam Driven on, perhaps, hy the movement of 
the Tatar Khitan, who had invaded Clima m 937 (p 93) they pressed on under 
their kmg, also known as Plira Euang, to the south and founded an mdepeudeut 
kmgdom at the expense of the Khmei State, this was the micleus from which 
was formed the prmcipality of Xieiig-Mai (p 516) about 1250, and the more 
modem Siam at a somewhat later date 

(/3) S^a^n — Like a fiash m the darkness of the mght Kublai Khan (p 177), 
the Chmese governor of Mangu, burst upon the Thai m 1253-1254 , the kmgdom 
of Namchao, founded by a Thai tube, was shatteied, and the Shan weie driven to 
their present habitations Tire Thai kmgdom of SuMiodaja on the Meuam, which 
extended from Ligoi to 'Wingchaii and to the gieat Lake of Cambodia nudei the 
rule of Ea.ma Khomheng suffered but little The Thai of Siare contmued then 
advance, hemmmg m the Cham and piessmg hard upon the Khmei , at the end of 
the thirteenth century they had aheady reached the mouth of the Meuam Siam 
(Muong Thai, oi “ The land of the Thai ’’) had then practically attained its present 
extension The Champa kmgdom had dwmdled to a small district m the south, 
and Cambodia had been drneu souriieastivaid 

(1 ) The Ih rst Pa lod of Modei n Siamese History (lSJi.li--15o6') — The first period 
of modern Siamese history hegms witli Kmg Eamatlubodi (Phia-Utoug), who 
ascended the throne in 1 344 and lapidly extended his kingdom by conquest ovei 
a large part of Cambodia, and as far as the Malacca peninsula on the southwest 
As the centie of giavity m the kingdom had thus changed, the capital of Ghaliang 
was removed further south m 1350 to Ayuthia, which was erected upon the rums 
of the old Daoua Cambodia was agam attacked and conquered in the years 1353 
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and 1357 , the new founded capital was peopled with the pnsoneis, and the 
weakened neighbom kingdom was foiced to cede the piovmce of Chantahum to 
Siam The successois to the gieat Pliia-Utong weie busied with the table of 
checking then noithein neighbouis (Lao 1382), of lestraining the aggiession of 
Champa, which had sunk to the position of a piiatical State, ot biuigiiig the 
revolted Malacca imdei the supremacy of Siam, and pumshmg a levolt in Cambo- 
dia by the complete desti notion of the capital town, the Khinei weie, cuuscij^uently, 
xemoved to the swampy lowlands on the coast 

A number of less impoitant iideis then came to the tlnone, who had much difti- 
eulty m maintamuig the poner of the empiie In then peiiod occuiied the fiibt 
occasion of that contact with the Euiopean woild which has so deeply influenced 
the modem histoiy of Indo-Chma In 1511, Kmg Boiommanlja, while lecoucpiei- 
mg the levolted province of Malacca, came m contact with the Poitugiiese, who 
had occupied the town and foitiess of Malacca m the same yeai , lelations piofit- 
able to both paities weie begun between the poweis, and a commeicial tieaty was 
concluded With this exception Siam remained for the moment untouched by 
European mfiuence The domestic hisLoiy of the country is characteiised by dis- 
tmbances, quaiiels for the succession, and the lule of favouiites and women So 
long as peace continued abroad, the weakness of the kmgdom passed unnoticed 
It collapsed, howevei, uicoutmeutly when the powerful Pegu tinned agauist it after 
seonimg the piedominance in Buimah , Kmg Mentaia invaded the coiintiy with a 
large force, and the inhabitants of Cambodia seized the opportunity of -joiniug in 
the militaiy opeiations Notwithstanding a desperate lesistauoe, the capital of 
Ayuthia sinienileied m 1541 and Siam became a tiibutary vassal State of Pegu 
Hardly had the country begun to recover from these disasters and to tliiuk of its 
lost independence when a new mvasiou by Mentaia m 1547 checked its aspiia- 
tions The capital, defended liy Portuguese knights, resisted all efiorts at capture, 
and Mentaia letiiined home without accomplialung his piiipose, howevei, in 1556 
Ayuthia was .stormed bj Chumigien, the succesaoi of Mentaia, and almost the 
whole population was earned into captivity, Siam then became a province of Pegu 

(2) Tlie Second Feiwd oj- Modem Siamese Histo'^y {1556-176'r) — Chuniigren 
was so short-sighted as to set up the hiothex-m-law of the last King of Siam as 
governor of the country, he was a capable man, who transmitted ]na stiong patri- 
otism and love- of independence to his highly gifted son, Phra Naret (Abhiiaja 
Piameiit , 1568-1593), who was born m 1642 With him begins the gradual rise 
of the second gieat popular movement m modern Siamese history, and even at the 
present day he is honoured a.-, the great national hero of Siam lu 1564 he utterly 
defeated the forces of Pegu and peopled the somewhat deserted capital with the 
inisoneis (1666) In the north he reduced the Lao under his power in the two 
followmg years, and in the year 1569 he seemed his lecogmtiou by Clima as the 
legitimate Kmg of Siam The high ambitions of Phra Naiet were directed to es- 
tendmg the Siamese powei over the whole rj Indo-Ghina His first task was to 
shatter Pegu, the pievious oppressor of his fatherland For this campaign the 
Kmg of Cambodia offered his help However, when the Siamese Loops had 
marched to Pegu, the ruler of Cambodia treacherously mvadecl the undefended land 
of his ally He was, beaten bade, hut the wai of Pliia Naret vnth. Pegu proved 
long and aiduous m consequence, and it was not until 1579 that the struggle ended 
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with, the complete subjugation of Pegu to the power of Siam Vengeance was now 
taken upon the iiiler of Cambodia toi liis tieacheiy, in 1583 he was defeated and 
captmed, and his capital of Lawek was utteily destioyed In 1587 the outbieak 
of distuibances in Pegu and Cambodia necessitated the piesence of Plira Naiet, 
when, howeiei, aftei punishmg the instigatois of the movement, he proposed in 
1593 to conquei the kingdom of Ava (Buimah) liis victonous caieei was suddenly 
cut slioit by death 

The reign of this great king was followed by moie than a century and a half 
of weak riileis,giie\oiis confusion, bloody conflicts about the succession (the exter- 
mination in lb27 of the house of Phia Naret, wheie the minister, Ivalahom, 
founded a new dj nasty iindei the title of Phia Chau Plira-aatthong), levolts 
among the people in the piovmces (especially in 1615) and embanassinents 
abroad Only upon one occasion did it appeal as if Siam had any chance of 
advanomg to highei piospeiity In the jeai 1656 a Venetian adveutuiei of 
Kephallema, by name Constantine Phaiilkon (in Siamese, Phia KLing , in Pionch, 
M Constance), entered the countiy By his cleverness and capacity he gamed 
the favour of the leigning king, Naiai (Chau Horaga, oi IsTaiaya), who heaped 
Iionouis upon him and appointed him to lesponsible positions, ultimately giving 
him almost unlimited powei in every depaitment of governmental business 
Peimission was given to the Dutch, the English, the Poitiiguese, and the Fieuch 
to found tiadmg settlements. Communication was impioved by the scientihc 
construction of roads and canals, etc, and the piospeiity of the countiy lapidl} 
incieased. The Fiench leceived special favoui fiom Phaulkou, in 1663 they 
weie allowed to build a Catholic chinch m Ayuthia and to eiect a mission undei 
Lamotte Lambeit King Louis XIV and Pope Clement X sent an embassy to 
Siam m 1673 to fuithei the prospenty of Ohnstianitj , a fiiendlj niovement 
ausweied ui like manner by Phaulkou ni 1684, which was received m the Boman 
Cathohe Chinch by Ant Thomas, S J, ui 1682, May 2 In 1685, Chevaliei cle 
Ohaumont as ambassadoi. a fleet left France, to which Bangkok and Meigui weie 
handed over undei a convention ml687, these places the Fieucli foititicd, but 
the encioachmeuts of the gariison undei the coiiiandment of Volantz dn Bruant 
and des Faiges soon aroused popular animosity So fai-ieaclimg an oigamsation 
had been too lapidly imtiated , Phaulkou tell a victim to a populai revolt, foimed 
by the mandarms Phia Pliet Pmtscha (Pitsacha), Wisuta Songtong, and otheis, and 
finished May 18 (capital punishment, Time 5), in 1689 , the refoims he had intio- 
duced weie, as tai as possible, abolished, the Fiench were expelled in 1690, and 
the missions and natue Christians subjected to seveie oppiessiou 

Under the weak luleis who succeeded (Phra Phot Pacha, 1680-1700, suc- 
ceeded by Ills sons and giandsons), the power of Siam rapidly decayed Once 
agam the deepest humiliation was to come from the west In the neighbouiing 
kmgdom of Burmah, Alompra (p 522) had led his people fiom victoiy to vic- 
toiy, and had overthrown his hereditaiy enemy of Pegu He now proposed to 
conquer Siam, hut aftei advancing almost to Ayuthia without meeting resistance, 
he suddenly died m 1760 Howevei, his successor, Shemhuan, agam invaded the 
coimtiy m 1766 , m 1767 the capital of Siam was captured and burnt, and the 
king, who was wounded, perished in the flames 
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(3) The Tli'nd Fcnud of Modem, Siamese Miefoiy (j>incc hGi ) Llvti iall 
of the capital and the death ot the kmg left the countiy at the meicj ot the odu- 
queioi He, however, xjfaced hut a acauty gaiiisou in occupatiun Ux'ou the 
noith, wheie the stiength of the Thai was, as evei, chiefly coucentinied m its 
native soil, n Siamese goveiuoi was appomted, by name Phaya Tah (Phiatak, I’la- 
tak), a Chinese by biith He gatheied as many men capable of beaimg anus as 
he could, diove buck the Bminese, and seemed the lecoguition oi China aftei the 
extinction of the dynasty of 1327 As Ayuthia had been utteily destnqed, the 
capital was tiansfeiied to Bangkok (Bancasey), at the mouth of the Slenam, in 
1G78, which lapully lose to a gieat commeicial town This success luought 
jiowei , in the same yeai Phaja Tak subdued both Cambodia and tlie smallei 
aouthein States and the Laos m the Hoith (1777) , he defeated the Buuuese, who 
could not foiget oi forgive the loss of Siam Eventually he became msaue, and 
took sanctuaii from a popiilai revolt m n monastery, where he was killed 

The xDosition of Phaya Tak was taken m 1782 by his prime minister, Chaku, 
the nncestoi of the present dynasty At that peiiod a Eiench bislioxi, B4haiue 
(p 531), had gamed complete influence over the sucoessoi to the thione oi tire 
neighhoiumg kingdom of Annain, and Fiance began to mteifeie more decisively m 
the domestic atfans of Eastern Indo-Chma Tlie growth of Einopean influence and 
the action of ecclesiastical amhassadois excited the apxirehensiou of the natives , 
m Siam the new kmg and his successors (Pierusmg until 1809 , Phendingkaug, 
1809-1824, Ciom Cliiat, oi Kioma Mom Chit, 1824-Apid, 1851) manifested then 
ill-feelmg to the foieigners Embaiiassmeuts were oonstauLly placed in the way 
of the missions and decrees hostile to the Cluistian religion were repeatedly pio- 
mulgated It was not until the yeais 1840-1850 that the Eiench bishop, D J B 
Pallegoix, to whom the education of the ciowu prmoe of Siam had been entrusted, 
succeeded m secuimg full leligious toleration fioin the xumco upon Ins accession 
in Apiil, 1851 Ever since the biiUiant caieer of Phaulkon a ceitain alarmed 
astomshment had been the x>ievailing spurt with which Siam legaided Fiance 
The young rulei, Chou Fa-Mongkut (a membei of that branch of the udmg house 
which had been expelled m 1824), attempted in 1851 to enter into closer relations 
with the Emperor Hapoleon thiough his ambassadors and under his bi other and 
successor, Somdet Phia Paiammdr Maha Mongkut (1852-Septembei 30, 1868), and 
a commeicial treaty was oouoluded with Fiance m 1856 (with England m 1856 , 
with Germany fOn the 7th of Febriiaiy, 1862, with Austria in 1858) Peace- 
ful relations with Fiance continued during the reign of Kmg Parammdr Maha 
Qiulalongkora(-lankaia), who ascended the throne of Siam at the age oi fifteen, 
on tlie 1st of October, 1868, and took the power from the hands of his trusted mm- 
istei, Cliau Phiaya 6u Suriyawougse, on the 16th of Kovember, 1873 In 1884 
Fiance obtained a piotectoiate over Aunain, and England secured the possession of 
the whole of Buimah m 1886, Siam being the only impoitant State of Further 
India, which letamed its mdependence. On the 8th of May, 1874, the constitu- 
tion was leoiganised, the legislative iiower being exercised by tlie lung m conceit 
With the gloat vState council and the cabinet of mmisteis 

The small Shan States m the north became, however, a souice of miselnef to 
the two western poweis struggling foi predominance lu Siam The Shan States 
on the eastern bonk of the Mekong, m paiticular Kmnglmng, had been at different 
periods m the possession, or under the supremacy, of their moie power ful neighhoma 
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Annam, like Siam and Burmali, had claimed these States m her piosperous peiiod, 
and had never suiiendeied hei piitatue lights The confusion was completed by 
China, which from an eaily age had claimed piedominance ovei these States, as 
over the whole of Fiuthei India When England captiiied Biiiniah in J886, and 
the Shan States in 1887 and 1888 (508), and was theiebj'- able to lay claim to 
Rianghung on the left liank of the Mekong, Fiance piocecded to mteifeie, the 
muiements of the English had cut olf hei access to Yunnan by the Mekong, and 
she now claimed, as the piotectoiate power of Annam, the nuddlo couise of the 
Mekong as the old western fiontiei of Annam England now foiced Siam to be- 
come hei advocate and concluded a comention in 1892, which assigned to Siam, 
as funnel luistiess of those States, the torni of Kiaiighung, which la^ upon eithei 
bank ot the Mekong As England had expected, the tension between Siam and 
France broke into open wai ui 1893 , howevei, tins stiuggle ended on Octnbei 2d, 
when Siam suiiendeied to Fiance all hei claims to the teiutory east of the Mekong 
England again declmed openlj to confiout hci poweiful iival, she shelteied hen 
self hehmd China, and agieed upon a fioutiei dehinitatioii with that couiitiy by 
which Ghina obtained the States of Mongleug (Muapg lem) ami Kianghung in 
leturn foi an imdeitiiking not to cede those pioviuces to any othei powei (Fiance), 
either entiiely oi in pait, without the assent of England Fiance was theieupon 
foiced to conclude a fiontiei delimitation of hei own with China , on July 20th, 
1895, she giauted Cliiua a consideiable southward extension of liei teiiitoiy on 
the Jlelcoug, in letiiin foi which impoitant piefeiential advantages weie seemed 
foi hei commerce with Sunthein Chuia 

It WMs not until the convention of Jauiiaiy 15, 1896, that the war of intrigue 
between England and Fiance ivas, teiiipoiaiily at least, ooucliided By this oou- 
\eutipn it was aiianged that the ceutial portion of Siani,’^ about two-thiids "of the 
pievious aiea of the State, should be seemed by a joint piotectoiate of the two 
jiowers By this guaiantee, on the othei hand, two sections of the countiy, the 
east, boideiing upon Fiench Annam, and to the west, neai Biitish Biumali, foimmg 
the lemaimng thud of the Siamese teiiitoiy, was left untouched The coutiactmg 
poweis came to a tacit undeistanding not to stand in one anotliei’s way in view of 
latei undeitakmgs against uupioteeted distiicts At the moment Siam still rules 
ovei her pieiuoiis piossessions , 

(c) Eustc) n Further I)uluc{Tmigli)ui,Annain^(t)id Ooclnn-Olwia). — (a) The Chi- 
nese Fenucl — Fiom an eaily peiiod the histoiy of eastern Fiiithei India, which is 
nat 111 ally couioiued to China by the configuiatiou ot the contuient, lias been 
insepaiahly hound up with that poweiful kingdom, which developed a civilization 
at an unusually eaily poiiod Eaily icpoits speak of an eiohassj fiom Toughing 
to the impel lal eoiiit m the second miUenmuiu before oiii eia, and of the founda- 
tion of Cliine-.e dynasties in that distiict in 214 tj 0 and 109 A D , etc Chinese 
Gunlmaljon, howeier, which was bound to expand, did not stop at Tongkmg Slie 
had alieady established heiself m Annam and Cochm-Ohma, and had made con- 


1 Tho Sumesc teiiitoiy nndei the “ piotcctomto” inclndps tlie iivei ilistiicti of the Peebabuu, 
MpIvOiii;, ’Sfoimio, ami I’aii" Pakam, with then tubotoies , the coast lino from Miisiig ilaiig Tapnii to 
Mnnig 1’ ISO ami the lu oi valleys on which those towns aio aitnated , and, finally, the kstuct noitli^jof 
tU 1 alley of the Jlenim, hetweon the Anglo Si imese hontiei, the Mekong, and the eastern fionper of 
the Me mg valley ^ 
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sideiaWe piogiess when the Biahnian lUDAeinent began to aibauce iinuliwaul 
fiom aainbodu (p 519) Theie the eailier c^ili-idlion wa<4 piedoiniiiant, .uid in ,i 
laige degiee determined the naluie of the development of Anium Tlio loionmnem 
of Biahmauism made no gieat paogiesb, except in (Jochm-Oluiia, and lelt but lew 
tiaees in Amiam, and piactically none in Tongkiug 

From that lemote epoch when the fiist dynasties weie founded in 'J'unghing, 
China foi inoie than a thousand jeais (until 968) himly estabhdied liomeli in 
eastern Indo-China, though hei intiueuce vaiied with the foituneb of Chinese his- 
toiy at large (p 73 Ary ) Wlieu China piopei was in dittiudties Irum nileiual dis- 
turbances, changes of dynasties, or the attack of poweiful foes, she exeicised little 
moie than a shadowy piedommauce Thus diunig the jeais 232-61S a d liei 
powers 111 Anuain weie gieatly limited, and the local goveinois availed lliemselves 
of the embairassinents of the empiie to make themselves almost independent 
othei peiiods Clnna governed Eastern Euithei India with a fiimei hand , thus m 
the flibt half-centmy A d revolts weie suppiessed in Oochiu-Chiua (which also 
made itself independent for a short peiiod in 263), and after the poweifiil Taug 
dynasty had gained the Chinese thione (p 90) China once again bioiight the laigei 
part of Annam and Cochm-Chma into close dependence upon heiself 

' {ff) The Rise of National Feeling foi Independence — Iji the tenth centiiiv, 
when Ohiiuwas again shattered by internal convulsions (p 92 above), the movementa — 
for independence in Annam weie again victoiious, and then success was peimanent 
from the yeai 968 to 981 Buiing that peiiod one of the Chinese goveinois, by 
name Li, founded in Annam the dynastv known by his name (1010-1225) , Tong- 
kmg thiewoff the Chinese yoke m 116d, as did Cochin-Cluna in 1166 Clima 
again reduced the lehelhous pioviuces, but only for a time , the einpeior, luiblai 
ifiian (pp 96, 177, and 525) subdued Tongkmg and also Annam and Cambodia 
Howevei, the two last-named States speeddj recovered then independence, and 
Tongkmg drove the Chinese out of the coimtiy in 1288 In the fouiteenth, and 
at the beginnmg of the fifteenth century, China agam seemed a footing in east- 
ein Further India, under the Mmg dj nasty Annam became tiibutaiy to China in 
1368 (p, 101) and Tongkmg with Cochm-Chma became a Chinese province , then 
during the years 1418-1427 the nationalist movement in these States became sc 
strong that the Chinese lost all semblance of powei The leader of tins move- 
ment, Le Lo, was the foimder of the La dynasty which ruled for a long period 
m Annam and Tongkmg (capital town Hanoi, founded m 1427) , by embassies 
and presents of homage, he made a formal lecogmtion of Chinese supremacy, but 
henceforward China could no longer mteifeie in the domestic affairs of Annam 
The European advance to the east of Emther India pioduced for the moment 
more important consequences in this district than m the south and west of Indo- 
Ohma Since 1511 Portuguese, and aftei wards Hutch, factones had been founded, 
and from I6l0 missions and small native ChnsLiau coiigiegations existed (1610 in 
Cambodia, 1615 lu Champa and Tongkmg, 1 631 m Hainan, 1632 m Laos) , the 
coiintrjr and its luleis were at first mdilfeient, and afterwards gencially hostile to 
all foieigueis , tiade came almost to an entiio cessation in the oigliteenth century, 
while the missions and Chiistian congregations weie legaided with suspicion, often 
bitterly persecuted, and ultimately forced to contmuo a doubtful existence m 
secret 
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The powerful mleia of the house of Le were succeeded by a succession of 
weaker piinces m the sixteenth centuiy Under them some parts of Aunam be- 
came independent (155S) and the Le dynasty would have collapsed eutiiel} ivith- 
out the assistance of skilled officials, who became so imijoitaut that they bconred iii 
1545 the heieditaiy position of luajoi domo (tho djnast} of Tiigne oi Tiiugh , cf 
thePesliwas in the Mahiatta States, p 446) Ngujen Hoang (Tien Wuong, until 
1614) in Coolun-Ohma broke awaj fioin these officials, and liom the nominal luler 
in 1570, and became the ancestor of the present lulei of Aunam His successois 
inci eased then kmgdom by incoij)orating the remnants of Ohanpia and of Soutlieiii 
Cambodia (the six piovinces of the modem lower Cochin-Chma), and weie resident 
ni Hue These changes caused a consideiable degiee of complication in the political 
affaiia of Eastern Indo-Ohma duimg the seveuteentli and most of the eighteenth 
centiuy China claimed a formal supremacy, though she exeicised no actual inlei fer- 
enoe The Le djuiasty continued to be the nominal lulem of Aunam , in lealitr, how- 
ever, Annam with Cochin-China and Tougkmg had become two sepaiate States 
which weie often involved ni fuiions stiuggles with one anothei The actual 
ruleis of Aunam weie the descendants of HgujSn Hoang, and in Tongking the 
majoi doinua of the house of Tiigne 

( 7 ) The Age of French Influence in Fasten n Fui tJw India — Euiopean lela- 
tions with the country had entirely ceased m tlie eighteenth century, an Eugbsh 
attempt under Catchpoole, in 1702 to settle in the island of Pulo Goucloie, came to 
an end m 1704 with the miirdei of the settleis by the natues, and the destruc- 
tion of the factory It was not until the end of the eighteenth centuiy that Aunam 
came closely into connection with France 

A geneial iismg, incited by tluee biotheis of low hnth, the Tay Son, en- 
tiiely transformed the political situation of Annam 111 1755 , the old dynasties 
of the Le, and the major domo piiuces of the Tiigne entuely disappeaiecl, while 
the NgujAu family became almost extinct Only tlie grandson of the last kmg of 
this family, by name Hguytn Angne, escaped to Siam, wheie be was educated by 
the Fiench bishop, Pigneux de H(5hame , he then lecoveied the most southern por- 
tion of the kmgdom of his ancestors (Phucuog) He sent Ins sou to Fiance with 
the bishop m 17S7, and on Novemhei 18 seemed the conclusion of an offensive 
and defensive alliance from Louis XVI , by this aiiangement Fiance was to leceive 
the G-ulf and the Peninsula of Tiuou,\yh)le HgujAn Angne was to be helped by 
Fiance to conquer the rest of Annam The execution of tins compact on the pait 
of Fiance was largely hmclered hy the French Eevolution, however, Nguyen 
Angne, who was supported by tho Bishop Acliian, seemed the assistance of many 
French officers, who drilled his troops m European fashion, and conducted the mili- 
tary operations. He was then able between the yeais 1792 and 1799 to subdue, 
not only Annam and the Tay Son, but also Tongking m 1802, which had meanwhile 
thrown off the rule of the Tay Son and secured the piedominance in Cambodia 

The kingdom had long become a meie shadow of that largei empue which had 
existed at the tune of the emigration of the Siam Thau Since 1583, when Phra 
Naiet had dipped his feet in the blood of its king who was beheaded before him 
(p 526), the kingdom had been foiced to submit to Siam 'The misery of the 
coimtry vras increased hy coutmuous distuibances at homo and entanglements 
abroad with Siam, the Laos, and Annam , the kings continual!} retieated before 
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tlieu poweiM neighbour, and finally Uansfei red then eapiUl to Raigim on the 
coaist, which occupied the site of the town known to Ariuui as Ihuuii An at- 
tempt on the jiart of Cambodia to avad itself of the Siamese disasteis in the wai 
with the Biiimese, Alompia, came to nothing , m 1794 the vassal lulcv, Sunnath 
Phra Marai, who was set up by Siam, ceded Battambong and Riemiat to Ins pation 
in letiim Piom 1806 onwaids the impoveiished countiy paid tiibute both to Siam 
and Aunam, it held two seals, one from each of the two ueighbuuiing States, and 
the kmgs of Cambodia did homage to each of these poweis 

Thanks to his French auxiliaiies, Ngiiyi^ Angne proved bnlliautly successful, 
and henceforwaid to his title of “Empeior (oi King) of Aunam ” he added the loyal 
title of " Gia long” (that is, the man favoured by foitune) Once in powei, he be- 
came suspicious of the foreigneis, whose importance he understood bettei than aii}" 
other ruler in Fmthei India While removing his favour, he made no exliihitiou 
of open hostihty His ministei of ecclesiastical afiaiis, Nguyen Du Hun tarn tii 
IS said to have had tianslated mto Annamese foi the king’s benefit about 1788 a 
somewhat immoral novel, which is of inteiest foi the Instoiy of civilization, the 
“ Kim Wftn Ki6ii Titn Tiuyen,” a fact which throws much light upon the moiality 
and the education prevalent m the court of Aniiam at that peiiod 

His successoi, Migne megne (Minhmang, 1720-1841), was at fiist toleiaut 
towaid foreigneis Howevei the pohtical intngues of the Fiencli and Spanish 
missionaries roused him to animosity against the Europeans , in 1833 the mis- _ 
sionaries weie ciuelly peisecuted, m 1838 he forbade Euiopeaus to eutei his 
country, and the profession of Christianity was publicly declared a crime as 
heinous as high treason In the same year thirty-thiee French pi rests iell vic- 
tims to this deciee Thie utii (1841-1847), the son and successor of Migue megne,, 
relaxed the persecution by merely imprisonmg the missionaiies, foui of vhom 
weie liheiated in 1843 upon the threats of the French Geneially speaking, how- 
ever, the oppression continued, and in 1847 Fiance demanded full religions tolera- 
tion thiough Commodore Lapierre, which was gi anted after the fleet of Amiam had 
been destioyed In the same year the empeior died He was succeeded by his 
sou, Tucliik (I’uduc oi Dukdnk, oiigmally Hooug Nham), who was at fiist well 
disposed toward the Cliustians, and leigned until July 17, 1883 Once again the 
missionaiies interfered m a question as to the succession to the throne, and made 
the you3g emperor the furious enemy of foieigneis and Ohiistiaus alike Severe 
persecutions bioke out m 1848 and 1851 France, who consideied herself the power 
responsible for the Chiistians m Asia, ultimately sent out ships and troops under 
Captain Lelieui de Ville-sui-aro in September, 1856 Turou was stormed in 1856, 
but the moinmg the slnps had sailed away Annam replied with a fresh poisecution 
of the Chiistiaus and the murder of the Spauish bishop, Diaz (1857) 

Fiance now made a vigorous effort m co-operation with Spam On September 
1, 1858, Commodoie Chailes Rigault de Genouilly again captured Turon and took 
the town of Saigon in Februaiy, 1859 The plan of campaign was then changed , 
111 1860 Napoleon III issued orders to evacuate Annam and to occupy only Gochin- 
Cliina, the lassal State of Annam Meanwhile war had broken out with China, 
and operations were thevchv hindeied, and woie not resumed until aftei the peace 
of Peking (p 109) In the beginning of 1861 the vice-admnal, Th&gfeno Fiaueois 
Page, destioyed the fortifications on the banks of tire Mekong Admiral Louis 
Adolphe Bonaid, who had taken over the command in December, 1861, won a vie- 
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toiy on Januaiy 19, 1862, afc Monglap, conqueied the whole pxnvmce of Saxgon, 
and captiued seveial unpoitant towns in Cambodia Tuduksvaa foiced to coiiulude 
peace on June 15 at the puce of the cession of the thiee piovmces of Haio-on 
Bienhoa, and Mjdho Distuibances hioke out in Decembei, leading to tie&h nego- 
tiations, and a definite peace was not concluded until July 15, 1864 Bianco then 
returned the above-named piovmces, letaining Haigon, and iindeitook a piotectoiato 
ovei Cambodia, m spite of the jnotestations of Siam, a tie which was diaun closei 
by the convention of Juno 17, 1884 The actual lulei is not Kmg Nuiodom I 
{since 1860), but the Fiench lesident m Pnom Penh Fiesh outbieaks m Annam 
necessitated fmther militaiy opeiatious on the pait of Fiance in 1867 Tlie lesult 
was the definite loss of those thiee pi ounces which now form Fieuch Cochm-Cluna 

kleanwhile, a descendant of the Le dynasty, Le Pining, had made himself mas- 
ter of Eastern Tongking, and of the province of Vac Nigue (Baciiiuh) Howovei, 
when Tuduk found himself fiee to act in 1864, he was oiuelly put to death Even 
then Tongliuig was not pacified Fiom 1850 the gieat neiglihouiiiig empiie m the 
noith had been shatteied by the Taipings, and it was not until 1865 that tlie icbels 
in the southein provinces of Kwang^i and Kwaugtuiig weie oveipoweied (p HO) 
Many of the lebels fled mto the piovmce of Aimani uudei Ua Tseng, wheie undei 
the “ black flag ” they distuibed the peace of this much tried countiy as btinditti 
and liver piiates 

When Fiance established heiself m Anuam she had othei views than the meie 
extension of hei empue llepoits had long previously been in ciiculation conccin- 
ing the fabulous natuial wealth of the southern piovmces of China and of Yinman 
in iiaiLioiilai The English and the Fiench weie stiivmg to mteicejit one anoLhei 
m the race for these treasuies Upon the mcoiporation of Buimah (p 623), England 
gamed a watei-way, euahlmg hei to advance into the immediate iieighbourhoud of 
Yunnan The Fiench weie now m possession of the mouth of a gieat inei coming 
fiom the noith to the Mekong, and jiioeeeded to mvestigate the possilnhty of its 
navigation Foi this puipose it pioved impiacticahle Captain Doutaid de Lagn^e 
(1866-1868) established the fact that the lapids in the immediate neighboiuliood 
of the liver mouth tomed an impassable obstacle The Songka (led iivei) in 
Tongking offeied better prospects Dupuis, an enterpiismg Phenchmau, fitted out 
an expedition to this stream at his own expense In 1870 he advance^ up the 
liver m ships as fai as Yunnan, and entered into lelations with the Chmese man- 
darins Hostilities on the pait of the Anuamites made it necessaij' to despatch 
the naval lieutenant. Mane Jos Fiancois (Fiancis) Gainiei, in 1873, who uith less 
than two himdied French tioops subdued m a few months m Tongking a country 
populated by a million of inhabitants and twice the size of Belgium 

The French parliament declined, however, to sanction the lesults of those 
successes m Tongkmg The troops weie withdiawn (Gamier had been killed on 
Decembei 31, 1873, by a treacherous attack of the pirates), and Fiance contented 
heiself with the conclusion of a tieafcy on March 15, 1874, obliging Amiam to 
throvv open to European trade three additional harbours (Nmh hni at Hai phong, 
Hanoi, and Thmai or Qui nhon), to grant full religious toleiauce, and to apply to 
Fiance alone for help m sujipressmg levolts A commercial tieaty was also con- 
cluded on August 31, winch, however, was not kept by Annam m spite of its 
confirmation by that countiy (August 26, 1875) Auuam displayed an imvaiymg 
spiiit of hostility to France, until that powei lost patience Hanoi was bombauled 
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in 18S2, and the Fiench again ad\aiioed into Tongkuig, wheio ilie pnales ean^cd a 
gieat deal of trouble (Major Henii Lament llivi^ie being killed by an anibiisiMde 
on May 19, 1883) By degiees one foibles'; aftei anoLliei was captiiied by lleai- 
AdiniialA A P Coiiibet,mcluding SouLay, which had been occupied liy tlie C'lnncse 
(Deceinbei 16 and 17, 1883) Vao Nigne was also taken l)v Gcneial Oh.iiles Tlieo- 
doie Mdlot (Maich 10-12, 1884) Tudiik, the iiilei oi Aniiam, had died in July, 
1883, and had been succeeded by Ins hiothei, Hiephoa^ On August 21, ISS‘1, li> <i 
tieaty which was latified and extended on June 6, 1884, he was forced to cede tuilhei 
provinces, to recognise the protectorate of Prance, and to renounce all political con- 
nection with other powers, Ghma included, which had declared in Pans, thiough 
the Mairpns Tseng, m 1882, its refusal to ackuowledge the conveiiLioii nf 1874 
However, m the convention of Tientsin, dated Maj, 1884, (Jliiua, winch had 
senonsly entertained the pioject of armed inteifeienco in Toiigking, fully ipoogmsed 
the Piench demands, including the piotectoiate of Amiam and Tongking China, 
however, did nob wiLlidiaw its tioops fiom Langson in Tougknig, and the struggle 
continued with varying success foi some time, the Pienclr snfteiiug considerable 
losses at the hands of the piiates (General ihau^ois Oscar de PT^guei wounded at 
Tliat-ke on Maicli 24, 1885) Ultimately, Biitish mediation biought about the 
Peace of London on Apiil 4, 1885 (couhuned at Tientsin on June 9), whereby 
China withdiew all liei tioops fiom Tougkmg and lecogmsed the Pieuch Piotec- 
toiaie ovei these States, which she had luled oi at any late claimed foi thousands-' 
of yeais In May, 1886, the powei of the puates, who weie no lougei aiippoited by 
China, was finally shatteied Thus the French weie left in undisputed possession 
of the water -way leading to Yuunaii Since Apiil 12, 1888, Cochin-China, Cam- 
bodia, Aunam, and Toiigkmg, to which Laos was added m 1893, have been undei one 
uniform admiiiistiation as “Piencli Lido-Chiua ” 


1 Tha “ omporoi,” Hiepbon, who wn fuourtly to tho Fimch, poisoned himself on Ifovurnhei 28, 1833. 
He was siiocetdid hy tliiee biotheis, nephews ofTuduk Kicnphuk, to Aiwust, 1884, Hum Nglii, who 
Hod in Jnh, 1885, nnd wiis trnnspoitcd is n piisonei to Algiers in 1887, and Done Ktinh (Doiigklmnh , 
oiigiually Tshanh inong) September IS, 183.5-Jiinnaiy 31, 1889 The fanal lulei was Thanh Th.ii (oiigi- 
nally Bun Laii), Febiuury 1, 1889, to Septembei 27, 1897, undei tutelage , sinue then sell Jo]ieiK.lcnt 
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V 

INDONESIA 

By late dr HEINRICH bCIIURTZ 


1 ETHNOGRAPHICAL SUPvYEY 

I NDONESIA IS the name hy whicli we designate the laige&t gioup of iblands 
in the wuild, which sti etches out in fioiit of Asia to the sontlieast, and 
foiins the stepimig-stoue to the mainland of Austialia on the one side, and 
to the Melanesian aichixielagoes and the island-iealm of Oceania on the 
othei The iimumeiahle membeia of the group include the most gigantic islands 
of the globe, with inouiitain laiiges and navigable iiveis ns well as dinimiitive 
islets, winch haidly supidy the spnisest p)opiilation with the necessniies of life, 
we find, as we go toward the east, the hist tiaces of Austialian diyness and desola- 
tion as well as legions of tropnoal luxniiance and splendid feitihty I^’or a long 
peiiod theie was no idea of any geneial iiniiie foi all these islands and island 
gioups, least of all among the natives themselves, who often have liaidly lecog- 
nisecl the laiger islands to he connected teiiitoiies or called them such Then 
naiiow horizon, on the other hand, has coiniiletely xneveuted them fioni realising 
the sharp contrast whrch exrsts between their own island homes, with extensive 
and dee^dy indented coast Imes, and the neighbommg continents, of which onR a 
small part is in contact with the sea At least they have never thought of empha- 
sising such a distinction by collective names The geogiaiibeia of Em ope, having 
the whole pictuie of the w’orld befoie then e-yes, were the fii&t to niaik out the 
two large groups of the Sunda Islands and the Philipjjinus , and lastly, though 
only in quite model ri times, aud not without opposition, they named these two 
“Indonesia,”^ in oontiast to the Japanese and Melanesian archipelagoes It must 
be noticed that this division has given piomiiience to the ethnological iiomt of view 
Indonesia is the icgion inhabited by that peculiai blown, stiaight-haiied race, to 
whicli we give the name Malayan, aud which has been lecogmsed fiom veiy early 
tmies as a distinct type of mankind 

As we are now couceiiied with the liistoiy of mankind, we may lay still greater 
stress on the ethnographical standxioiiit, aud fiom this aspect attach to Indonesia 
a country which geographically consideied belongs to a totally distinct quaitei of 
the globe, namely, Madagascar This laige island seems to lie by chance to the 
east of the massive aud limbless tiunk of Africa, and in its peculiaiities shows 
little affinity to the physical characteristics of the African continent The conti ast 
is not merely one of geological conditions oi of fauna and floia In respect ot its 
population also Madagascar is an appanage of Indonesia rathei than of Africa 
The Indian island world belongs as a whole to the tiopics, and in its chief 

1 Mo (0 raiely “Insulinde,” partionlnily since the publication of Eil Douwes Dckker'a “Ma-i; 
Havelaar,” in 1860 
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parts to tlie moist and waini tiopical plains Highlands, wlncli aic of lup.ilculahle 
iiupoiLance foi the cultuie of tiopical coimtiies, as the ancient histoiy of Auionc.i 
lu paiticulai shows, aie only found to any .ippieciablo evtout lu bumatn, althoiiL>h 
theie IS no lack of mountain langes and lofty volcanic cones on the othei ishunh 
If wc lecall the doctrine of Oskai Peschel that the oldest ci\di/cd couiitiu's Ln 
neaiei the tiopics than those of modem times, and that thcicfme the chicL /ones 
ot ciiih/ation liave withchawn towaid the poles, it can at least he coipectuied that 
a icgion, so favouiahly situated as Indonesia, was not alviays of such tiilimg iin- 
puitance foi the history of mankind as it is at piesent Wc need not pictine to 
omselves a primitive highly developed cultuie, hut one which, aftei learlung a cei- 
tam level at an eaily peiiod, leinained stationaiy and was outstripped bv the uvili- 
yation of othei regions The Dyak m Oential Tloineo has leached, it i'- ceitam, no 
high grade of civilization, but a compaiison with the leuideei-lumteis of the Euvo- 
pean Ice-Age would certainly be to his advantage The eutne otlinical develop- 
inout of the country and the influence which it once asserted over wide icgions ot 
the woild piove that at a remote period a compaiatively uotewoithy civilizatioii 
was actually attained m the Malay Archipelago 

Indonesia, notwithstanding its place as a connecting link lietiveen Asia ami 
Australia, occupies flora the view of ethnology an outlying position It is tine 
that cultuie could lachate outwaids fioiu Indonesia m almost every diiectiou , 
on the other hand, this region has almost exclusively been affected by movements 
from the north and west, fiom Asia, that is, and latei from Em ope, but hardly at 
all f mill Australia and Polynesia These conditions find then tine expiessioii lu 
the old racial disphicemeuts of the Malay Archipelago The diaw'backs of this 
geographical situation aie almost balanced by the extiaoidmaiilj- favouiable posi- 
tion foi purposes of intercom se which the Malay islands enjoy, — a position in its 
kind unrivalled throughout the world The two greatest civilized regions of the 
woild — the Indo-£uiopean on the one side, the East-Asiatic on the othei — could 
only come into close communication by the louto round the southeast extiemity 
of Asia, since the Mongolian deseits constituted an almost iiisnpeiablp harrier , 
but there in the southeast the island world of Indonesia offered its haibouis and 
the iiohos of its soil to the seafarers weaned by the long voyage, and invited 
them to exchange waies and lay the foundation foi piospeioiis tiadmg-towns 
This commercial luteicourse has iievei died away smee the lime when it was first 
.stalled, the nations alone who maintained it have changed. The piesent cultuie 
of the Aichipelago has grown up under the influence of tins constant intercourse , 
but the oldest conditions, which are so important foi the histoiy of mankind, have 
nowheie been left unimpaired We need not commit the blunder of taking the 
rude forest tabes of Borneo or Mindanao for sumvmg types of the ancient civili- 
zation of Indonesia The hold seamen, who steered their vessels to Easter Island 
and Madagascar, were assuredly of another stock than these degenerate denizens 
of the steamy primeval forests 

2 IHDOlsESIAH HISTOEY 

It is difficult to give a short sketch of Iiidouesian history, because justifaable 
doubts may aiise as to the coriect method of stalemciit East, we liave to deal 
with an insular and much divided region , and, secondly, a large, mdeed the gieatei, 
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ptiit of the hLstoiical events were produced and defined by external influences 
The hisLoiy of Indonesia is what we might expect fiom the insular natuie of the 
region , it splits up into a nariative of nuineioiis local developments, of which the 
most impoitnnt at all events icquiie to be tieated and estimated sepaiately But, 
on the othei hand, waves of migiation and civilizing iiifliiences once nioio flood all 
the island-woild and bring unity into the whole legioii by ending the iiatuial 
isolation of the gioup)s And )et tins unity is only appaieut, toi even if new 
imnngiants gam a footing on the coasts of the laigei islands and toicigii cnihza- 
tions stiike root in the maiitmie towns, the tubes in the inteiioi lesist the swell- 
ing tide and pieserve in hostile defiance then individuality, piotected now hy the 
nionntaiiious iiatme of then homes, now by the level -haunted foiests of the valleys 
m which they seek an asylum 

A The Puimitive Hi&roEicAL Conditions 

Since theie no longei exists any doubt that man inhabited the eaith even at 
the beginning of the Uiift epoch, and since the opinion might he \ eiituied that 
his liist appeaiauce falls into the Teitiaiy age it is no lougei possible to deduce 
in a clnldlike fashion the piunitive conditions of mankind fiom the piesent state 
of the woild, and to look foi its oldest home m one of the countiics still exist- 
ing Least of all must we ha/aid hasty conclusions when we aie dealing with 
a part of the earth so manifestly the scene of the most tiemendous shocks and 
tiansformations, and so leiit and shatteied by volcanic agencies as Indonesia 
In quite lecent times, liIso, the discoveiy of some hones at Tiiml in Java hy 
E Dubois (1891-92), which Othniel Chailes Maish asciibcs to a hnk between 
man and the aiitinopoid apes, lias caused a piofound sonsatiou lu the scieiitifle 
woild and stimulated the seaicli, in Indonesia itself, foi the legion wheie man 
fiist laised himself to Ins present position fiom a lowei stage of existence How- 
ever this question may be answeied, it is meanwhile calculated to disconiage 
any discussion of oiigins, it especially helps us to leject those views which un- 
hesitatingly look foi the home of all Indonesian nationalities on the cuiitmeiit 
of Asia, and fiom this standpoint hudd up a fanciful foundation foi Iiidouesiau 
histoiy The linguistic conditions wain us against this misconception , on the 
mainland of southem Asia we find monosj liable languages, but in* the island 
legion tliey aie polys 3 ’llabic Theie is thus a fimdameiital distinction between 
the two gioups 

B The Present Distribution of the Nations op Indonesia 

Two mam races aie repiesented in the Malay Aichipelago, wliicli in the num- 
ber of their blanches and in then distiibution aie extiaoidmaiily diveigeiit 
They show m then lecipiocal lelations the uniuistakahle lesulL of ancient Ins- 
tolical occui'iences These aie the hiown, stiaight-haiied Malays (in the wider 
sense) and the daik-skinned Negiitos, who owe then name to then lesemhlance to 
the Negro Suice the whole mannei m which the Negiitos aie at present scat- 
tered over the islands points to a retiogiession, theie will alwajs be an mclinatiun 
to regard them, when compared with the Malays, as the moie ancient inhabitants 
■of at least certam parts of the Aichipelago 
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The Regutos of Indonefeia foim a link m the chain of those ennatun.il d.iilc- 
akinnecl peoples who occupy most paiL of Afin a, Southein India, ilclanesi.i, 
and Austiaha, and almost everjwheie, as compaied with hglitei -skinned laces, 
exhibit a letiogiessioii which ceitainly did not begin in modem tunes, and .sug- 
gests the conciusiQii that the homes of these daik lacial elements wcie once iiioic 
extensive than they aie to-day. It is doubtful, indeed, whethei we aie pisLificd in 
assuming these negioid laccs to be clo.sely connected, oi whetbei on the eontiaiy 
seveial leally independent blanches of the dark-skinned type of mankind aie 
lepiesented among them One point is, however, established, the lIegiito.s of the 
Malay archipelago, by their geographical distiibutiou, and still moie by their 
physical chaiacteristics, aie most closely allied to the Papuans who inhabit New 
Guinea and the Melanesian gioups of islands It follows tliab the Papuan nice 
once extended fuithei to the ivest, and was worsted iii the stiuggle witli the 
Malay element According to Alfred Giandidiei’s view, even the dai k-,slamied 
inhabitants of Madagascar would be closely akin to the klelaiiesians The 
Negiitos nie in no lespect pine Paimans, not only aie they often so mixed 
with Malay tubes that then individuality has disappeared except for a few lem- 
nants, but many indications point to the fact that there have been frequent cioss- 
ings with tubes of short stature, whose relation to the Papuans may perhaps be 
compared with that of the Afiican pigmies to the genuine Negioes Those dwaif 
races cannot in any way be brought into line with the oLhei daik peoples Kins- 
folk of the low-statured race, which has mixed with the Negiitos, oi peihaps foimed 
thou foundation, exist on the peninsula of Malacca, especially in its noithein pait, 
on the Andamans, and in Ceylon , there were also, ni all probability, repiesenta- 
tives of this dwaif race to be found on the largei Suucla Islands, and in East Asia 
(cf p 130) 

At any rate it is a fact that some of the eastern islands of the Malay archi- 
pelago, particnlaily the Phihppuics, still contain dark tribes, altliough lu coiise- 
qnencB of niimeious admixtures and the small numbers of these petty nations 
then existence has often been doubted Kail Semper describes the Negritos or 
Antes of the Plulipjuiies as low-statured men, of a daik, copper-biown comploxion, 
with fiat noses and woolly black-brown haii Wheie they have preserved to some 
degioe their purity of lace they are a chaiaoteristic type, easily distinguishable 
from the members of the Malay race There appear to be haidly any Negritos 
on the Sunda Islands pioper Butin the South, on Timoi, Pious, the Moluccas 
and Celebes, moie oi less distmct traces point to an admixture of a dark-slanned 
race wdth the Malay population. The same fact seems to he shown on Java 
Where the Negiitos aie inoio differentiated from the other, s, on the Philippines 
especially, they usually live m the inaccessible luteuoi of the islands, fai from the 
moie densely peopled coasts, and avoid the civilization that pievails there It is 
sufficiently clcai that these conditions point to a retiogression and displacement of 
the Negiitos , but it is difficult to ainve at any certainty on those points 

The Papuan strain, which is so often to he found ui the viemity of the dwaif 
race, may be Liaced to an iminigialion from Melanesia, which lias had its paiallels 
even in quite modern limes The Papuans of Western New Gumea, who were 
bold navigators and robbers, penetiated to the coasts of the eastern Sunda 
Islands, and planted settlements there, or possibly they immigrated to those parts 
as involuntary colonists, having been defeated and carried away by the Malays 
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111 then punitive expeditions On the whole the lelation of the Papuan to the 
Malayan cnilwation is very lemarkahle An explanation of it is much needed, 
and would pio\e of extreme value for the history of both races The Papuan has 
not merely been leceptive of Malay inlluenceb, but has also, to some extent, cieated 
and diflnscd an independent civilization 

G The Wandikinus of the Malays 

Although a ceitain migratory impulse which is innate in the Papuan has 
caused considerable migiations ol the race, yet these are completely oveishadowed 
by the wandeiiiigs of the Malay peoples, rvhich are distinctly the most extensive 
known to the earlier history of mankind, and doubly so, because the Malays, not 
content with spieadmg over a coutiueut, took to the sea as well, and thus became 
a connecting link between the foui quaiteis of the globe 

The expression “ Malays,” since it is used sometimes in a nai rower, sorautiiues 
in a widei sense, has given use to many mismidcistandiugs and unpiolitahle dis- 
putes The source of the contusion lies m the ciicunistance that the name of the 
people, which at the peiiod of the Euiopeaii voj ages of discovery seemed most 
vigorously engaged in xvai and tiade, has been given to the whole ethnic group, of 
which it formed only a single, though characteristic, pail This gioup, toi whose 
accepted name it is diibcult to faiid a substitute, is a bianch of the human nice 
easily distmguisli.ible fiom its neighbours and admirably adapted to tire natuie of 
Its home, and its homogeneity is tuithei attested by the affinity'- of the languiiges 
which aie spoken by its various branches We may assume that it was ongmally 
an amalgamation ot various primitive laces In Indouesia as m Koitliein A^ia 
(of p 130 ), dolichocephalic peoples appear to have spread lust, hut soon to have 
received an admixtuie of biachycephalic inimigiauts A (iioposal has been made 
to designate the first as Indonesians (Piotomnlays), the latter, as Malays proper, 
since tiaces of the difteiences between them aie demonstrable eveu at the present 
day The small nation of the Tenggereses on Java, foi example, is, accoiding to the 
MBW of J H ]? Kohlbrugge, a stdl tompiuatively pure lopieseutative of the 
‘ Indonesian” stock 

It IS an idle cpiestion to aslc foi the oiiginal home of the two component parts 
of the Malay lace, in face of the incontestable fact that the kernel Of the Malay 
nationality occupies at pieseut, as it has occupied since eaily times, the island 
xvoild of Melanesia , on the other hand, comparatively small fiagments ol the 
stock, with a larger proportion of mixed peoples of paitly Malay partly Mongol 
elements, aie found on the continent of Asia In this sense Indonesia (see the 
accompanying map) is the cradle of the Malay race as a separate group of man- 
kind Indonesia was the staiting-pomt of those niaivellous migiations which 
It is 0111 immediate mtention to examme inoie closely The larger islands xvithin 
the Malay island world have exercised an isolating and warping in-fluence on the 
mhabitants, and thus have pioduced nations as pecubai as the Batta(k)s on Suma- 
tra, the I)y aks on Itoineo, and the Tagales on the Philippines , but this fact must 
not shake oui conviction that, taken as a whole, the Malay lace, as we call it, is a 
cnmpaiatively definite idea The latei infusions ot Indian and Chinese blood, 
which are now fieqiicntly obscivahle, do not concern the earliest periods 
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(a) The Culture of tlio JEuihci Tciioil of Mujuition — Ai tu^L il ou^lA 

not to bi3 a, difficult task to desciibe the cultuie of those lacial eleiiieiils wlmli 
migiatecl fiom Iiidouesia in laiious diiectioub , among the dosLend.uits ol the tini- 
giauts there aie many tubes, especiall} lu Oceania, yhiidi luyve hmud liUlu oiijim- 
tunity on solitaiy islands to acqnne new 'wealth ot ciMli/atmu, ami thuielou nin 
have pioseived the old conditions in some dcgiee of puiiLy It iiiusL also he possi- 
ble even at the piesent day to deleimmc, by the siinide process of sifting and nnn- 
paiiug the cmluations of the ditteieiit branches which h.v\ c dilteientiated thciiisc 1\ os 
from the jamiitive stock, what iias tlie oiiginal iiiheiitaiice which all those had m 
coinnion with one aiiothei 

ilut the conditions are by no means so simple Quite apait from the possible 
continuance ot changes and tiutliei develop iiients iii leniote legioim, we must take 
into account the losses of cultuie which aic almost luseparahle fioin evieiisne 
migiatioiis Poljiiesia in paiticulai is a legion wlicie a seitleuient without such 
losses IS almost mcoiicen able , the natuial conditions aie such that it is impossilile 
to maintain some of the aits of civilmalion 

If we tlieiefoie at the present day, as we advance toward Oceania, cioss the 
limits vvitlun which a laige uiiuibei of ciafts and acquisitions aie known, if on the 
eastein islands of Indonesia iion-smeltmg ends, if on the Micionesian realm of 
islands the knowledge of weaviug and the circulation ot old East Asiatic oi Eiuo- 
pean beads and on Ei]i the pottei’a ait cease, the cause of these phenomena is not 
immediately rleai It is indeed possible that the inhabitants of Polynesia cini- 
giated flour then old home at a peiiod when smelting, weaving, and the pottei’s 
ait w'eie still luiknovvn, hut it is almost muie piohahle that at least one pait of 
the civilization piossessed by the small coial islands of the oceans has been simply 
foigotteu and lost, oi finds a faint echo in hngiiistic tiaces, as the knowledge ot 
iron on Eiji (according to W Plev te) And even iii the fust case the question 
laayalvvajs lemam open vvhethei the difteient blanches of knowledge leachcd 
then piosent spheres ot extension iii the suite of migiatuiy tribes, oi whetlici 
we may assume a giadual peiiueatioii of culture fioiii people to people, which is 
possible without luigiations on a large scale and may have contuiued to the pies- 
eiit day 

The most valuable possession which can fuinish infoimation as to cailiei times 
is the language, hut luifoitunately tlieie is still an entne want of investigations 
wliioli would be directly available for Instoiical enipuiy So much may ceitamly 
he settled, that tlieie aie no deuiomstiable tiaces of Indian or Chinese elements 
in the Polynesian dialects any luoie tlinii in those of Madagascai It is thus at 
least deal that the great migrations must have taken place befoie the beginning 
^ of our eia 

A pi oof that Indonesia in ancient times possessed a civihzation of its own 
nearly independent of external influences is given by the supply of indigenous 
plants useful to man which were at the disposal of the inhabitants, even at the 
period of the migiations iTiauted that the cultivation of useful giowths was 
-suggested fioni outside sources, still these suggestions weie evidently fohowed out 
indepeudoutly in Indonesia Eice, the most valuable ceical of India and rioutli 
China, IS not an ancient possession of Indonesian cnltme, which is acquainted in- 
stead with the taio {Arum esculcatnm), the yam (Dloscoiea), and sesame Amono 
useful tiecs may he mentioned the hiead-fiiiit palm {Artocaipus lucua), and pei- 
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haps the cocoa-nut palm, which are widely diftiised in the Malayo-Polynesiaii 
legion, at any late Of iigefnl animals man appeals in eaihei times to have been 
only acquainted with the dog, possibly the pig, but neithei the ox noi the horse 
This is again an impoitant fact On a previous page notice has been called 
to the probability that the agiicultiiie of the Old Woild was oldei than the cattle- 
bieeding mdustiy, which iii its developed foiiii A\as only introduced into India by 
the Ai}ans dVliile theiefoie in ancient times the piactice of agiicultnio may 
have been bi ought to Indonesia from the mainland, the knowledge of cattle-lneed- 
ing at the bcgiuiimg of the migiation had not leached the islands by that load. 
We aie not able to settle any faxed date, hut these facts at least cunfiiin the view 
that the veais of nngiation fall m a conipaiatively early peiiod 

The seamanship of the imraigiants and the fact that even in Polynesia they 
continued to inhabit the coasts and only sparsely peopled the interior of the islands 
justify the conclusion that the mass of the migiatoiy bands weie sent out fioiu 
typical maiitime nations Java, possibly, which favoured the giowth of population 
by the feitility of its soil, and where piehistoric weapons of polished stone lead us 
to assume the existence even m eaily tunes of a ceiitio of ‘■onie civilization, was the 
chief starting-point foi the migrations, which split up into various, )nit now hardly 
distinguishable, subdivisions Poi the most pait it would not have been a question 
of euoimous journeys, but of an ad\ance from island to island, where the inimi- 
giaiits would have been content fust to occupy a part of the coast, and then, in the 
traditional mannei, to hmld up a new system of life by cultivating dealings lu the 
primeval forests, by hshing, and by piofitahle raids Tire arts of shiphuilding and 
uavigatioii must have reached a comparatively high stage , double caiiocs and out- 
riggers, which enabled boats to keep out at sea even in bad weather and to cross 
wicle expanses of watei, must have already been invented Even at tlie pieseiit day 
the boats of the Polynesians, and of the Melanesians, who are closely connected 
with them in this lespect, are the best wliicli have been made by piiimtive ia<’cs, 
while in the Malay Archipelago the imitation of foieign models has aheady diangod 
and diiven out the old style of shipbuilding The sad must have been Icuowu to 
the ancient inhabitants of Indonesia, audit isnioie than probable that they uudei- 
stood how to steer then course by the stars and the movement of the waves, and 
that they possessed tire ludunents of nautical caitogiaphy 

The social conditions of the early period certainly encoiiiagecl the,^piiit of ad- 
ventine No ethnic gioup in the woihl has shown a stiongex tendency than the 
Malays and Poljnesians to encouiagc tho system of male associations as distinct 
tiom famihes and clans The younger men, who usually live and sleep tugethei in 
a separate bachelors’ house, are everywheie oiganisecl as a militaiy body, which 
often is the ruling foice m the community, and, in any event, welcomes adventure 
and daugeis m a q^iiite diffeient spiiit from families oi clans hurdened with the 
anxiety of wives and chddien These conditions creato a warlike spiiit m the 
people, which regards feuds and raids as the natiiial course of thmgs, and finds 
its most tangible expression in head-hunting, a custom also peculiar to the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian stock Oiiginatiiig in the habit of erecting the skulls of ances- 
tors as sacied rehes in the men’s quarter, it has led to a morbid passion for 
collecting, which provokes continual wars and never allows neighbouring races to 
remain at peace Thus Indonesia even now retains the traces of a foirner state 
of thmgs m which bold tribes of navigators and fieehooters were produced 
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(&) Migiationsof Haihci Tunes —We aie heie doalui" with mi- h leiiioLe 
epochs that theie can be no idea of assiyuing any pieciie d.ite^ to the diluiont 
migiations, they can theietoie only bo biielly sketched, in an oidu which does 
not imply any necessary cliiouological sequence 

A hist wave of migration flowed fioin Indonesia to the nmth It is in tlie 
first jilace veiy piobablc that Malay tubes settled in the Philippines at a litoi 
peiiod than in the great Siinda islands, the piupiei home of the Liuu JlaLn liio 
hnt foi this nation of skilful seamen it \va.s only a step auuss fiom Llie riiilippiiie" 
to Foiinosa, wlieie tubes of unmistakably Malay oiigiu aie still Ining This can 
hardly have been the ultimate goal Tlieie are nuineions tiacea on the mainland 
ot South China which point to an iminigiatiou of Malays Again, the peculuuit\ 
of the Japanese is best e.\plained bj^ an admixture of Malay blood , it is indeed not 
inconceivable (see p 3) that the political evolution wlindi began lu liio soulh 
was due to the seafaring Malays who fiist set foot on the soiithoin islands and 
mixed with the existing inhabitants and with unmigiants hoinCoiea Since this 
political organisation took place about 660 B o , the uiigiation might be assigned 
to a still eailiei time The hist migration noitbwaicl was also followed by a sub- 
sequent one, which reached as far at least as the Philippines, if not faillici 
A second stream of emigrants was directed toward the east On the Melane- 
sian islands, which smoe eaily times w'ere occupied by a daik-skimied lace, nuiiiei- 
oua Malay colonies were founded, which exeicised a maiked influence ou the 
Melanesians, but were giadiially, and to some degiee, absoibecl Even the conti- 
nent of Austialia must have leceived a stioiig infusion of Malay blood The Malay 
migiatory spnit found fieer scope ou the inhmte island world of the Pacific, and 
weighty facts siippoit the view that isolated settlers readied even the shores of 
ISToithwest America How those voyages were made and what peiiuds of tune 
they reqmied is not known to us Only the tiadition ot New Zealand tells ns lU 
semi-mytliical fashion how the fiist immigiants, with their families and gods, took 
the dangerous voyage fiom Sawau aud Earotouga (p 307) to then new home ni 
then immense double canoes 

The thud ethnic wave lose in Indonesia, wheie volcanic shocks and racial dis- 
turbances are equally abundant, swept ovei the Indian Ocean, and boie westward 
to Madagascar the fust geims of a Malay population (cf p 673), the Aialnc 
“ Book of Miiacles ” lelates an expedition of tlviee hmidied sails from Wa-kwak to 
Madagascar for the year 945 Possibly even the Afiican coast was reached m tins 
movement, although no peimanent settlements weio made there 

Thus we see that, at least a thousand years ago, the Malay race spiead ovei a 
region which extends fiom the shoies of America to the mamlaud of Afiica over 
almost two-thuds of the cucumfeienco of the earth The Malayo-Polynesians have 
kept aloof from the contmeiits the oceans studded with islands are the inheritance 
of their lace, which has had no rival in the command of the seas except the Euro- 
pean group of Aryan nations in our own days. 

(c) The Migrations of the Malays in the Strictci Sense —If the lessons of 
compaiative philology and ethnology supply all our knowledge of the old migra- 
Uons, SVG have, m compensation, another ethnic movement moie directly underoiu 
eyes, which also began with inemhcis of the Malay lace, and which, althoimh it 
hardly mossed the bouudaiies of Indonesia, foims neveitlieless a fitting counterpart 
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to eailioT event‘3 The name of Malays did not oiiginall-y belong to the ■whole rare, 
but only to one dednite people of the Aiclupelago (p 539), and it i& this veiy 
people which by its migiations m more modem times has lepioduced piimitiva 
lustoiy on a small scale, and thus shown itself woithy to give its name to the 
whole gioup of lestless peoples Piobably, mdeed, it was not even the whole stoclc 
with which we are at piesent concerned that boio the name of Malay, but only the 
most pionniient subdivision of it 

The oiiginal home of the people lay on Sumatia in the distiict of Menangloi- 
baii The name "Malayu” is ap 2 )lied to the island of Suinatia even by Ploleiuv, and 
m 1150 the Aiabian geogiapliei Ediisi mentions an island Malai, which earned on 
a biislc trade in sjaices Indian civilization, it would .seem, had cunsideiable nillii- 
ence on Meiiangkaban, foi accoidmg to the natne tiaditions of the Mala>s it was 
Su Tmi rnimana, a pimce of Indian oi Javanese descent (accoidiug to tho legend 
lie tiaced liis lineage to Alexaiidei the Gicat), wlio led a 2 >ait of the p)G(j})le ovei 
the sea to the peuiiisula of Malacca and in IIGO louuded the ceutic of Ins ^lowei 
in Singapoie The new State is said to have aioused the jealousy of a poweifiil 
Javanese leaim, piesnmably Modyopahit, and Singapoie i\as ultimately congneied 
m the yeai 1252 by the Javanese Anew Malay capital, Malacca, was subse- 
quently founded on the mamkud In the yeai 1276 tho leigning chief togetliei 
with his people weie couveited to Islam The Malays, who had found on the 
penmsula only timid foiest tubes of pool physique, multijilied iii course of time 
so enoimously that it became necessaiy to send out new colonies, and Malay 
tiadois and settleis apjieaied on all the coast districts of West Indonesia Tuwaid 
the close of the thiiteenth centuiy the State of Malacca was fai nioio poweifnl 
tlian the old Menangkabau, and became the jiohtical and ethnical centio of Malay 
life The result was that the tiue insiilai Malays apiiaiently spiead fiom the 
mainland over the island woild of the East Indies The Malay settleis played 
to some extent the lole of State biuldeis, especiall'v in Borneo, wheie Biuuei 
m the 1101 til was a genuine Malay State, otheis were foimecl on the west coast 
The Malays mixed eveiywdiere with the aboiigmes, and made then language the 
common dialect of mteicouise foi the Siiuda Islands. 

The Bugi on the Celebes also spiead ovei a wide aiea fiom. then oiiginal 
homes Trifling as all these modern events may be in comjiausou with those 
of old times, still they teach us to giasp the conditions prexailmg m# the imst, 
and to lealise the possibility of niigiations as coiupiehensive as those which the 
Malayo-Polynesigns accomplished 

D FoEEiGif Inteuperenck 

The influences of the voyages and settlements iveie not so powerful as those 
foieign foices which were continually at woik owing to the favourable position of 
the islands for pm poses of inteiconise Asiatic nations had long sought out the 
Aiehipolago, had lounded Retilenients, and had been able occasionally to exeicise 
sonic pohtical mliuence The iJands weie, indeed, not only half-way houses for 
coniraimication between Eastern Asia and the west, but they themselves offered 
coveted tieasures , fiist and foiemost among these weie apices, the staple of the 
Indian tiade , gold and diamonds were found in the mmes of Borneo, and theie 
weie many othci valuable pioducts. The Chinese fiom East Asia obtained a 
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footing in the Malay Aichipelago , fioni the west came the ngont-^ e>t Uio liulo- 
uesian and East Asiatic coiiimoice, — the Hindus fiiit, then the Ai.ihs, and snoii 
after them the hist Europeans, the present luleis of the Indonesian island woild 

(a) The Chinese — The Chinese are not a seataiing nation in llic loiioLt 
acceptation of the woid (cf Vol I, p 575) It was only when tlie\ ai (pmed, 
aftei the conquest of South China, a seahoaid with good h.ubouis, and luived 
at the same time with the old seafai mg population, that a uuutuiio tnut with the 
iich tiopical legions of Indonesia began to llouiisli, onlypcihaps as n lontnniatiou 
of an oldei commeico, which had been oiiginated hy the noitliuaul migiation 
of tlie Malayan lace, and consequently lay in the hands of Malaian tiihos Since 
South China theiefoio came into the possession of China lu 220 B c C]! i4l, it 
must have been subsequent to that time, and piohahly much latei, that the inllu- 
eiice of the Chinese was fully felt hy the mhabitaiits of the Aichipelago Pei- 
maiient connections with Aniiam can haidly have been establislied betoie the 
Gluistian cia (p 529) It was not the love of a seafaiuig life that united the 
Chinese to tiaael, hut the commeicial mstinct, that appealed as soon ns other 
nations commaiidod the comineice and sought out the Chinese in then own 
poits The Chinese fleet then quickly dwindled, the numbei of voyages lessened, 
and the niei chants of the Celestial Empue found it safci and moio conveiueut 
to tiade with toieigiieis at home, than to entrust their precious lives to the tlnii 
planks of a vessel (cf p 502) But the stieam of emigration fioiu oveipopulatod 
China developed independently of these occuiiences, and turned by piefeience, 
whethei in native oi foieign ships, toward the East Indian Archipelago, in many 
countiies of which it pioduced important ethnical changes 

Yeiy contiadictoiy views aie enteitained about the extent of the oldest Chinese 
maritime tiade, and especially about the question, with which we aie not heie 
so much couceiued, of the distance which Chinese vessels sailed towaid the west 
It apipeais fiom the annals of the Liang dynasty, which leignod iii the hist hall of 
the sixth ceiitmy of our eia (p 89), that the Clnnese were alieady accpiaiuted with 
bonio poits on tlie Malacca Stiaits which oleaily served as maits foi the tiade 
between India and the farther East As eaily as the fifth centuiy commercial 
relations had been developed with Java, stimulated peihaps hy the pniiuejs 
of the Buddhist niissioiiaiy Fa hieu (pp 82 and 409), who, driven out of his coiiise 
hy a stoim to Java, hiought hack to China more precise infoimatiou as to the 
island The south o£ Sumatia also at that tune mamtamed communications 
with China, The political system of Java was sufficiently well organised to facili- 
tate the establishment of a compaiatively secuie and profitable tiade From these 
islands the Chinese obtained precious metals, tortoise shell, ivory, cocoa-nuts, and 
sugar-cane, and the cuniiuodities which they offered m letiirn were mainly 
cotton and silk stuffs There aio constant allusions to piesents sent by Indone- 
sian princes, on whom the Chinese coiut bestowed high-sounding titles, seals 
of office and occasionally diplomatic support In the yeai 1129 one such prince 
leceived the title of king of Java Disputes between the settled Ghineae mer* 
chants (who plainly showed even thus early a tendency to fom State within 
State) and the Javanese princes led, in later tunes, to not mfreqnent interruptions 
of this commeicial jnteipourse , indeed,, after the conquest of Chma hy the 
Mongols (p 95) hostile complications were produced. A Mongol-Chmese aiffiiy 
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mvaded Ja-\a m the jeai 1293, aftei it had seemed a stiategie base on the island 
of BiUifoii, but it was forced to .sail away without any tangible lesults Dming 
the age ot the Miiig dynasty the tiade was once more liouiishnig, and we can 
even tiace some political iiitluence e\eicised hy China (p 101) In the yeais 
1405—1407 a Chinese lieet was stationed in the Aichipelngo, its admiinl enfoiced 
the submission of a iiumhei ot chieftaiu'^, and hiought the rulei of I’aleinbaug 
piisonei to Cluna (cf p 557) 

The coasts of Boineo, which weie touched at on eveiy voyage to .ind fiom 
Java., soon attiacted a similai influx of Chinese meichants, to whom the wealth 
of Borneo m gold and diamonds was no seciet The kmgdom of Polo, lu the iioith 
of the island, ivhich ajjpears m tlie Chinese annals foi the hist tune in the seventh, 
ceutuiy, was legulailj visited by the Chmese in the tenth cenUu’y On the west 
coast, Pinii, whose piuice sent an emhassy to China foi the hist time in 977, was 
a much-ficqueuted town, while Baiijeiinassm, now the most piospoioiis tiading 
place, IS not mentioned until 1 368 

As the spieatl of Islatu with its coiiserpieuces moie and raoie cuppled the 
tiade of tlie Chinese with the Snuda Islands, they tinned then attoatiou to a 
neaier hut hitlicito much-neglected sphere, the Philippines Theie too the Malay 
tribes w'eie cauying on a busk comineico hefme the Chinese eiicioached and 
established themselves on dilfeienb points along the coast Tins step was taken 
in the fouiteeuth centuiy at latest But then the Chinese tiadei was alieady 
followed by eirugiauta, who settled iii huge nuinheis on the newly discoveiel 
teiiitoiy, mixed with the aboiigmes, and in this way, just as iii Noith Borneo, 
called into life new Ohinesc-Malay tubes When, after the luterteience of the 
Spaniaids, the Chinese traders withdiew or weie restricted to dehmte localities, 
these mixed tubes reniamed behind nr the country 

To srun nj), it may he sard that the Chinese, both heie and nr Indonesia, exer- 
cised a ceitani amount of political iiidneiioe, and produced some iniiioi ethnic 
changes, and that they aie even now still wuikmg in this lattei duccLioii , on the 
other hand, the lutellecbnal influence of China has not been gieat, and caniiut he 
compared, even remotely with that of the Indians and Arabs Ghmainen and 
Llalays cleail) aie not in sympathy with each other At the present day a laige 
share of the tiade of the Archipelago once more lies m Chinese hands, the ininii- 
giatiof^i has enormously increased, and the “yellow peiil” is nuwheie so noticeable 
as theie , but Indonesia must not, in any way, be called for this reason an olfslioot 
of Chinese civilization The Ohiiiaman shaies with the Eiuopioan the fate of exei- 
cismg little influence on the iiitellectnal bfe of the Malay The cause in both 
cases was the same , both races appeared first and foremost as traders and inleis, 
but kindled no flame of religious zeal The Chinaman failed because he was indif- 
feient to all rehgions questions, the European, because Islam with its greater 
power of enbstmg followers pievented Christianity, on which it had stolen a long 
march, fiom exeiting any influence It is possible that m eailier tunes the Olimese 
helped Buddhism to victory m Indonesia, hut at present we possess no certain 
information on the subject 


(h) The Inluihtunts of India — The inhabitants of India have influenced their 
insnlai neighbouis quite differently from the Chinese They brought to them, 
together with an advanced civilization, a new religion, or rather two religions. 
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uliidi weie destmed to stake lout side by side m the Aichipebgo.-BinbumiaMn 
ami Buddhism The Hindus tiiid the othei mhahitaiits of India, ^\l10 have gamed 
tlioii civilaation fiom them, aie as little demoted to seafaimg as the Ohmcse, toi 
the coasts of India aie compaiatirely pooi in good haibouis Piobahly the hist to 
cioss the r.ay of Bengal «eie the sea-loving inhabitants of the Sund.i IsLiiuL 
themselves, who hist as bold pnates, like the Noiwegiaii Yikings, uuaged the 
Coasts, hub also sowed the lust seeds of conmieice But aftei this the iiiliabitaiits 
of the eoists of Heaiei India, who lutheitu had kept up a busk niteicouise onh 
with Aial.ia and the Peisiaii Gulf, found something veiy attiactive in tlie nitei- 
couise with Indonesia, iv Inch fiist induced some enteipiisnig meicliants to sail to 

the islands witli tlien .shue of spices, until at last an oigainsed and piohtalde tiade 
■was ojiened Many rentiuies, liowevoi, must needs pass hefoie the spnitual ni- 
fluGiiee of Indian cultuie lenllj made itself felt 

Since the Hindu has us little taste foi locoiclmg liistoiy as the Malay, the 
hegnuinig of the intcicoiuse between the two groups of peojiles can only be settled 
by indiiect evidence John Oiawfiird (1783-1868) lu this coniiection lelies on 
the fact that the two aiticles of trade pecuhai to Indonesia, and in eailiei times 
piocuiable from no othei soiiice, weie the clove and the nutmeg The hxst appeai- 
mn e of these inodncts mi the Western inaikets must, accordingly, give an indica- 
tion of the latest date at winch the mteicouise of Neavei India 'with the Malay 
Aichipelago can have lieen systematically developed Both these spices weie 
named among the aiticles inipoitecl to Alexandria foi the first time in the age 
of Maiciis Aiuelnis, that is to say, about 180 A D, while a ceiitiiiy eailiei the 
“ Periplus of the Erjtbueaii Sea” does not mention them If, then, ■we refiect 
that n ceitaiu time would have been reguiied to familiaiise the natives of Iiulia 
with these s)iices hefoie theie was any idea of shipping them furtliei, and tliat 
Iierhaps on the fiist tiadmg voyages, which must necessaiily have been diiected 
towiud the stiaits of Malacca, products of that legion fiist, and afterwaid the 
spices which fiouiish in the moie distant paits of the Archipelago, had been ex- 
changed, we me justified in placing the hegninmgs of the ludian-Malay trade in 
the hist centiiiy of oui chronology Tins theoiy is suppoited by the mention ui 
the ” Poiipliis ” of VO) ages by the inhabitants of India to the ” Golden Cherso- 
nese,” hj^^wlnch is probably meant the peninsula of Malacca Chinese accoimts 
lead u^ to Mippuse that at this time Indian merchants had even reached the south 
coast of Glima At a latei period inoie detailed accounts of Indonesia reached the 
Giaco-Roniaii woikl 12\en hefoie eloiea and nutmegs appealed in the tiado-lists 
of Alexandiui, rtoleiin, tlm gcoginplim, had alieady uiseited on Ins map ot the 
woild file names “ Mnlai ii " (p 543) ami '■ Jaw a ” Vanons othei facts point to the 
portion of (lie island of J.naas the ceutie of the civili/atiou of Indonesia, and 
the emjioiniin fm the eommeice which some centimes latei was destined to allure 
men the ponderoii-, junks of the Chinese (cf p 544) to a voiage along their coasts 
Following in the tiacks of the meiehants, and peilmps themselves coudesceiid- 
iiig to do a stroke ol husmtxss, Indian piiests ouidiiallj came to the islands and 
won leputation mid impoilance there. India itself, howevei. at the bemiimiro of 
the Chiistian eia, w.is not u united coiuiLiy from the lehgions pomt of vnew 
iJuddhisni, like -an mvadnig tononl. had deployed the old Biidima cieed had 
Hhattmed the caste system, and had then pent out its missionaries to acliieve 
splendid success m almost oil the mm'oiiudmg conntnes (p 409) But it had not 
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been able to oveitlunw the old leligion of the land, Btahmamsm once moie as- 
seited itself i\ith an inexhaustible vitality At the piObent day lluddhism lias 
viitually disappeaied m its fiist hniue, while the old cieed has again obtained an 
almost exclusive doniiiuoii The gioivth of Hindu influence in Indonesia falls m 
the tiansitioii peiiod when the two foims of leliginn existed side In side, and the 
icligioiis disputes with Indi.i aie nut without nnpoitance foi this outpost ot Indian 
cnltine Buddhists and Biahnians come on the scene side by side, often avowedly 
as iivals, although it lemains doubtful whethei the schism led to any waihke com- 
plications The foi tunes ot the two sects in the Malaj iVichipelago aie remaik- 
ably like those of then co-iehgiouists in India In the foiinei legion Buddhism 
was tempoiaiily victoiious, and left its maik on tho most gloiions epoch of Java- 
nese lustoiy , hut Biahmamsm showed gieater vitality, and has not even yet been 
entuely quenched, while the Buddhist ttiith only speaks to us fiom the gigantic 
nuns of its temples 

The thought is suggested that the Biahman Hindus came fiom a diffeient part 
of the peninsula to the Buddhist James Fergusson conjectured the home of the 
Buddhist irnmigiants to bo in (lujerat and at the mouth of the Indus, and that of 
the Bialiman to he in Telmgana and at the mouth of the Kistua The aicliitec- 
tuie of the Indian temples on Java and the language of the Sansciit insciiptions 
found tlieie lend coloui to this view Wo may mention, howevei, that lecently it 
has been nsseited by H Hem and J Groneman, gieat autlioiities on Buddhism, 
that the celebrated temples of Boio-budur must have been eiected 850-DOO by 
followeis of the soiitliem Buddhists (Hmayfiiia, figuies of Buddha with the light 
shoulder baied), whose sect, foi example, piedomiuated on South Sumatia m. the 
kingdom of Sii-Bhodja Bialimans and Buddhists ceitaiuly did not appeal con- 
temporaneously m Java The most ancient temples weie ceitamly not eiected 
by Buddhists, but by worshippers of Vishnu (p 410) in the fifth ceiituiy A D 
Some insciiptions found in West Java, which may also he ascribed to followeis of 
Vislimi, date fiom the same centniy The Chinese Buddhist Fa hien, who visited 
the island about this time, mentions the Hindus, but does not appeal to have 
found any membeis of liis own faith theie According to tins view the Indians 
of the Coromandel coast would have hist established oommeicial lelations with 
Indonesia , it was only latei that they were followed by the inhabitants of the 
northwest coast of India, w'ho, hemg also connected with the civilized countiies of 
the West, gave a gieat stimulus to trade, and became the leading spnits of the 
Indian colony in Java This, then, explains the latei piedoinmance of Buddhism 
in the Malay Archipelago 

In the eighth centniy A n the immigration of the Hindus, including in then 
numbei many Buddhists, seems to have incieased in Java to an extinordinaiy 
extent, the constiiiction of a Buddhist temple at Kalasaii iii the year 779 is 
reeoided m inscriptions The victoiv of Indian civilization was then conflimed, 
the inleis turned with entlinmasin to the new forms of belief, and spent their 
accumulated iiches in the election of vast temples modelled upon those of India 
From Java, which was then the political centie of the Aiclupelago, the cnltnie 
and lehgion of the Hindus spiead to the neighbouiing islands, to Sumatia, South 
Borneo, and other paits of the Aichipelngo The most easterty points wliere Bud- 
dhism achieved any lesults weie the island of Ternate and the islet of Tobi, 
' noitheast of Halmaheia, which aheady formed a stepping-stone to Micionesia 
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At thnt tune Prtli was tlie language of the educated classes The Indian sj steins 
of wilting stimulated the cieation of native sciipts even amoiio those tubes which, 
like the Battakh lu the iiitciioi of Siimatia, -neie but slightly affected in othci 
lespects by the wave of civilization The influence of India subsequently dimin- 
ished In the fifteenth century it once nioie levived, a fact that may ceitamly be 
connected with the political condition of Java Since Buddhism had at this time 
almost disappeaied ni Neaiei India, this levival implies also a stieugtlieunig of the 
llinhuiau dortime, whicli had siuMvcd, theiefoie, the fall of the Indian civilization 
{hid' the liguies fioni Bali illiistiating a Brahman legend, p 568) 

(0 The Ayahs — In tlie meantime the \ictoiioiis successors to Hinduism, the 
Islamitic Aiahs, had appealed upon the scene The Aiabian tiacle to Egjpt and 
India had lioiiushed befoie the time of Mahomet, and had leceived the pioducts 
of Indonesia fiom the hands of the Indian ineichants and tiansmitted them to 
the civilized peoples of the West It is possible that Aiabian tiadeis may have 
eaily leached Java without gaming any influence theie It was Islam vvlucli fiist 
stamiied the wnndciings of the Aiabs with then peculiai cliaractci , it changed 
lunmless tiadeis into the teacheis of a new doctinie, whose simplicity stood in 
happy contiast to the elahoiate theology of the Iluidus, and to the clegeneiate creed 
of Buddha, which could have letamed little of its oiiguial puiity in the Malay 
Aiehipelagn The new duties which lus leligiou now imposed on the Aiabian 
mwichaiit uispned him with a fiesh spirit foi adveiituie, and with a boldness 
tliat did not shrink fioin cios.snig tlie Indian Ocean The use of the Caliphate, 
whicli drew to itself all the wealth of the Oueiit, seemed to the bold maimers 
and tindeis a raaiket toi then wares and handsome profits Basra then attained 
piosiieutj, and was the point fiom which those daimg voyages weie made whose 
fame is le-echoed in the maivellons adventuies of Smdbad the Sailor in the Aiabian 
Hights, and Oman on the Beisiau Gulf became an inipoitant empoiium ; but even 
the oldei poits m Southern Aiabia competed with their new rivals, and still retained 
tlie trade at least with Egypt 

The voyages of the Aiabs at the time of the Caliphate form the first stage m the 
conuecluins between Indonesia and the world of Islam, which seem at first to have 
been of purely coiumeicial chaiactei The enteipiising spuit of the Aiabian 
ineichants* soon led tliem, after once the fiisL steps had been taken, beyond the 
Malay Aichipcdago to the coasts of China, which, in the year 850, were alieady 
connected with Oman in the Peisian Gulf by a flomishing maiitime trade This,, 
however, necessitated the growth of stations foi the trapsit trade in Indonesia 
itself, where Aiahinn tinders peimanently settled and, as we can easily understand, 
endeavouied to win suppoiteis for Islam Even then coiiveisious on a large scale 
might, have lesulted had not the oveitlnow of the Caliphate giadually caused an 
extr.ioidumiv decline in the Auibiau tiade, and consequently in the influence of 
tlie Aielis tliiougliout Indonesia 

A new stimulus w.n given to the mleicomsp between the States of Islam and 
the Malay Aiehipelago when, ai, the time of the Cinsades, the Mohammedan 
world legained its powei, ami the knigdoin of the Saiacens flomished, about 
1200 \ II XeveilhelfRs, IHaiii appears to liav e achieved little success at that time 
in Indonesia, npaiL possibly fiom the conversion of Mohammed Shftli, a Malay 
pinice lesideut in Malacca, this event, which, accoiding to a somewhat untiust- 
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woiLhy account, occuiied m 1276, was of impoi lance foi the futuie, since the 

Malays in the nanower sense became the most yealons Mohammedans of the 
Archipelago 

The thud gioat levival of tiade, piodiiced by the piospeiity of the Tmkish and 
Egyptian erapiies in the fomteenth centiiiy, piepaiedthe way toi thevictoiy of the 
new doctime, which was peiinaiiently decided hi tlie accj^iusitiou of Java The 
hrst nnsucce,b&ful attempt at a Mohammedan movement on Java took place in 
1328 , a second, cipially futile, was made in 1.191 But little by little the coiitinii- 
oiis exeitioiis of the Arabian nieichaiits, who soon found iead> helpers among the 
natives, and had won synipathiseis in the Malajs ot Malacca, piepaied the ginimd 
foi the filial victoiy of the Mohammedan doctime The Biahmans, i\hose leligiou, 
as now appealed, had stiiick no deep loots among the people, otteied <a feeble and 
ineffectual resistance to the new cieed The fall of the kingdom of Moclj opaliit, 
which had been the refuge of the Indian leligioiis paitj, completel) destio}ed 
Biahmauism in Java in the yeai 1478 

(d) The Euiopeans — Victoiy clieeied the iius.sioiiaiies of Islam at the end 
A few decades hitei the hrst Europeans appeared in the Aichipelago Tliey, indeed, 
were fated to wm the political supieinacy, hut then .spiiitual iiifiueuce was not 
eipudl to that of Islam 

(a) The Portiigvese — The Portuguese adiimal, Eiogo Lopez de Sequeira 
•(p 482), and his men, wdien they appealed ni the yeai 1509 on the coast of 
Sumatra, were ceitainly nob the first navigatois of Euiopean lace to set foot on the 
shoies of the Malay Islands Many a b(»ld tiadei may have pushed his way thus 
far m earliei times, but the fiist ti.avellei in whom tlio Euiopean .spirit of 
exploration and strength of purpose weie embodied, the gieat Yenetiau, Maico 
Polo (p 9b), had visited the islands m the yeai 1295, and leached home safely 
aftei a piospeious voyage No busk inteicouise with Eiuope could he main- 
tained, however, until a successful attempt had been made, m 1497-1498, to 
ciTOUinnavigato the southern extremity of Afiica, and thus discovei the direct 
sea route to the East Indies (p 450) Aftei that, the legioii was soon opened np 

The first expedition under Sequeiia wutli difficulty escaped annihilation, as it 
was attacked, by oidei of the native piince, while anchonng m the Iiaihoui of 
Malacca In any case the govemoi Alfonso d’Alhuqiieiq^iie, when lie was on Ins 
way to Malacca, in 1511, had a splendid excuse to hand foi adopting a vigoions 
policy and plundering the Malay meichantmen as he passed Since the sultan of 
Malacca offered no satisfactory indemnity, war was decl.iicd with him , the town 
was captured after a haid fight, and was made into a stiong base for the Poitii- 
guese power Albuquerque then attempted to establish cominnmcations with 
Jav.a, and made piepaiations to enter into closer relations with the Spice Islands 
in the East, the Moluccas Aftei Ins dep.ntuio repeated effoits wore made to 
recover hlalacca from the Portuguese, but the foil held out 

Tlic Poiraigueso h.id followed on the tiacks of the Arabs as fai as Malacca, the 
crossing point of the Indian and East Asiatic tiade, and they iintuially cheiished 
the wish of advancing to China and thus securing the tiade with that country 
A fleet under Eeinao Peie/ dhVndrade sailed in the jeai 1516 fioni Malacca, and, 
aftei an unsuccessful pieliinmaiy attempt; leached Canton in 1517 Comnmnica- 
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tioii=, with tliG Moluccas had already been formed in 1512 tbioogh the etfoit^ of 
Pi.incisco Scirai), and since the Portuguese mteifeied m the disputes of the 
natives, the conuiiauder of their squadioii, Antonio do Biito, soon sucLceded in 
acquumg iiilluence theie, and m founding a foit on Teiuate in 1522 Ihey weio 
unpleasantly distiiihed in then plans by the small Spanish sqiiadiou of Magalhae^ 
(oi Magellan), who had been killed on Mataii onApiil27 (Yol I, p 586) , this beet, 
nftei ciossmg the Paciho, appealed on Novembei 8, 1521, ofl Tidur, and tiied to 
eiifoico tlie elaims of the king of Spam to the Moluccas 

(iencially speaking, it was clear, even then, that the Poitnguese could not pos- 
sibly be in a position to in.ike full use of the enoimoiis tiact of newly discoveied 
teuitoiy, 01 even to coloiusc it Tlieic was nevei any idea of a leal conr[iiost even 
of the coast distiicts A laige part of tlie available foices must have been employed 
in liohUugjralacca and keeping the small Malay piedatoij States in check, while 
the wais with China made fin ther demands The Malay puhee of Bnitaiig, ui 
paitioulai, with his kige fleet continually threatened the Portuguese possessions on 
the sti.nt of klalacca, and aftei 1523 caused gieat distiess ui the colony until his 
capital was destioyed in 1527 The position of the Poituguese on the Moluccas 
was also fai fium secure, since the State ot Tidor, which was fiiendly to Spam, 
showed intense hostility Commeicul lelatious had been established since 1522 
with the State of Siinda m western Java, but the permission to plant a settle- 
ment in the coimtiy itself n as refused On Sumatra, where Meuangkabau was 
visited by the Poituguese as eaily as 1614, some petty States recognised the 
siueianity of Poitiigal, Acheh (Achui), on the coutraiy, was able to asseit its 
mdepeadeuce, while attempts to establish mteicoiirse with Borneo weie not made 
until 1520 

In the same yeai new disturbances biuke out on the Moluccas, since the 
cncioachinents ut tlie Poituguese commandeis, who had taken the king of 
Tei'iiate piisonei, had incensed the subjocts of this ally When the new com- 
mauder-m-c‘hief, G-onzalu Peiena, to ciown all, declaied that the clove tiade was 
the monopoly of the Poituguese goveiimieiit, the mdigiiation was so intense 
that tlie cpieen oideied him to be rniudeied, and the lives of the othei Portu- 
guese weie 111 the gieatest jeopardy Peace was restoied with the utmost difh- 
eiilty Biesh disordeis were due to that coirupt mob of adventiuers who luled 
the island^, in the name of the king of Portugal, abandoned themselves to the 
most liceuUovis eveesses, and undermined then authority by dissensions among 
themselves The governoi, Tusteto de Taicle, biought matteis to such a pitch 
that all the pimccs of the Moluccas combined against him (1533) , his suocessoi, 
Antonio (lalvao, at last ended the war uith coiisideiablo good foituiie, and 
lestoicd the piestigo of Pouugal on the Spice Islands Ihs aclmuustiation cei- 
tiinly marked tlie most piosjieioiis epoch of Portuguese iiilc m those paits, 
Latei, the sltuggles recommenced, and fan, illy, m 1580, led to the evacuation 
of reiimte h> the Pmtuguese .ami then settlement m Tidoi 

T'lius the mfluenco of the Portiiguebc was lestiicted to paits of the Moluccas 
and some places on the sti.ut of Malacca Indonesia was in most respects only 
the tlmiouglif.rie fan the Chmo-JapauasP tiadc, which at hist developed with as 
much promise as the East-Asiatic missions (p 102) The principal station of the 
trade eontmued to ho M<ilacca, notwithstimdmg its dangeious position between 
States of Millay pirates and the poweiful Acheh on Siimatia 
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The hibtoiy of Spanish colonisation in the Malay Aichipelaaois almost entiiely 
bound up ivitli the histoiy of the Philippines, the readei will tlieiefoie consult 
pp 569-572 

(/3) The DutJi, — The Poitngiiese iiile in Indonesia was as biief as that m 
India (p 452) At the end of the sixteenth century the two nations which weie 
destined to entei on the rich luheiitance, the Dutch and the English, began then- 
lust attempts at coniuieice and culoiiisatioii in the Indian wateis The Dutch in 
paiticular, thiough their war with Siiaiii, which ciippled the lutherto ^uospeious 
tiade Mitli the Ameiican colonies, weie compelled to seek new fields loi then 
activity Then eyes weie turned to India when Poitugal, iveakened lathci than 
strengthened by the union iiith Spam (15S0), tiied in vain to eiifoice its influence 
ovei a vast tiact of teiritoiy, even without at once becoming hostile competitois 
to Poituguese trade, the Dutch meichants might hope to discovei vngiii lands, 
whose exploitation piomised iich gams 

Tlie first Dutch fleet set sail fioiu Texel on April 2, 1595, under the command 
of Oouielis de Houtmans (p 453). a longh adveiituiei, and anchored on June 2, 
159G, off Bantam, the chief trading port of Java This expedition did little to 
seoine the fiiendship of the natives, owing to the had qiiabties of the coiiiniauder , 
but at the least it paved the way for fiiithei cnteipiise In the couise of a tew 
yeais a number of small trading companies arose, which only succeeded m mteifer- 
ing with each other and causing mutual nun, until they weie finally combined, 
thiough the co-operation of Oldenbninev'eld and Pimce Maiiiice, on Maich 20, 
1602, into a laige company, “the ITiiiveisal Dutch United East India Company" 
This company soon obtained possessions m the Malay Aichipelago, and aftei 1632 
exercised fuU sovereign sway over its territory \ 

The company founded a permanent settlement m Bantam, whose prince made 
friendly overtuies, and took over the aheady existing tiadiiig cnteipiises in Ter- 
nate, Ambonia, and Banda, the existence of which pioves incidentally that even 
the Dutch had at once tiied to win then share of tlie spice trade Disputes in 
consequence arose on the Moluccas iii 1603, when the natives, exaspeiated by the 
oppiessioii of the Portuguese and Spaniards, took the side of the Dutch The 
Uiidei takings of the company were, however, first put on a systematic basis in 
the year 1609, when the office of a goveinoi-general was created, at wliose side the 
“ Council of India ’’ was placed, and thus a sort of nidependeut government was 
established iii the Archipelago The Spaniards now siiffeied a complete defeat 
And when iii their place the English appeared and eiiteied into seiious compe- 
tition With the company, they found themselves confronted by the governor- 
general, Jan Pieteiszon Coen, a man who, competent to face all dangers, finally 
Consolidated the supremacy of the Dutch The English tiled m vam to acquue 
infiiieiipe on Java by help of the sultan of Bantam Coen defeated hia oppo- 
nents, removed the Dutch settlement to Jacatia, where he founded in the yeai 
1619 tiio future centre of Dutch power, Batavua, and compelled Bantam, whose 
trade was thus greatly damaged, to listen to teims “We have set foot on Java 
and acquired power m the country,” Coen wrote to the duectois of the company , 
"see and reflect what hold courage can achieve'” To his chagrin the Dutch 
government, from consider ations of European policy, deteimined to admit the 
English again to the Aichipelago This proceeding led to numerous complications, 
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and finally to the execution of a numbei of Euglislimen, nlio laid appaientli tnod 
to captiue the Dutch poibs on Aiiiboina Coen’b whole eneigies weie il"iuiuhI to 
hold Batavia, which was besieged iii 162S by theJaianese His death, 'vliuh 
occiuied in that same veai, was a heavy blow to the Dutch powei 

The niflueuee of the company, howeiei, w^as now siiflicieutly assmed to wilb- 
stancl alight hboclvs The Poituguese had been little by little diiveii back and ton ed 
aliiiust eiiliiely to abaiiduii the East Asiatic tiade The English found a ht Id foi 
theit actmty m India, and the Spauiaids letamed the I’liilippiiies, but \ieie com- 
pelled 111 16W dehnitely to waive all claim to the Moluccas Java and the Spue 
Islands weie the bases of the Dutch poiiei, winch leached its gieitcst jnospeutv 
undei the goveinor-geiieial, Anton van Dieineu (1686-1645) Malacca was then 
conqiieied, a fiiendly uiideistaiubng established with the piinces of Java, and 
Batavia eiilaiged and foitified in eveiy wav Soon afteiwaid the sea luute to the 
East Indies wa,s seemed by the founding of one station at the Cape of (4ond Hope 
and another on Manutius But in this connection the huckstenng spiiit of the 
tiadiug company vvas unpleasantly shown iii the legulations which vveie passed 
for the maintenance ot the spice monopoly in the Moluccas, and were fiaught with 
the most laioentahle consequem es foi the native population 

Gi eater nttontion vvas now giadually paid to the hitheito neglected islands ot 
the Atohipelago, especially as Foimosa (captuied lu 1624) in 1662 was lost to the 
(lliniese The attempts to set foot on Borneo met at fiist with little success , on 
the otliei hand, factoues wcie founded ou ditleienb points of the coast of Suiimti'a, 
<iml in the yeni 16G7 the piince of Macassai ou Celebes was conquered and com- 
pelled to conclude a tieaty to the advantage of the company In Java the inflii- 
eiico of the Dutch coiitiuually incieased, Bantam was humbled in 16S4, and the 
final wiUidmual of the English fiom Java was tlieiesult But even in latei times 
theie vveie many seveie struggles 

Like all the gieat soveieigu tiadiug companies of the age of discovery the 
Dutch East India Company enjoyed but a slioit peiiod of prnspeiity The old 
sjuiit of euteipuse died away , a niggaidly pettiness spiead more and more, and 
pioduted a demoialising effect on the seiv'ants of the company, although then 
dangerous posts and the tropical climate must have served as an excuse in anv 
fase for iiumeious excesses In 1731 the governoi-geneial, Diedeiick Dinven, 
had to be,, recalled, aftei baiely two yeans of office, on account of unparalleled 
misconduct, but the state of things did not nniDiove appieciably even after Ins 
depaiture The misgoveinnient weighed most heavily ou the Chinese merchants 
and woikmen who were settled in the towns At last, in Java, this part of the 
population which was e.ssentially untrustworthy, and had always been aiming at 
political influence, was diiven into open levolt Since the Chinese renfleiecl°tlie 
vicinity of Batavia mseeme, the citizens aimed theinselv es, and at the oidei of 
the govmrnor-goneral, Adrian Valckemei, massacied all the Chmese m the town 
(Uctohei, 1740) But it was only aftei a long senes of fights tliat the insiugents. 
who liad formed an alliance with Javanese princes, were completely defeated, and 
the oppoiluiffty was seized of once more extendnig the teuitory of the Company. 

The sliengtli of the company was based on its jealously guauled tiade 
monopoly , a blow duected at that vvas neccssanly keenly felt It was obseived 
III Holland with a jnstifuble an.\ioLy that Ihe English, whose naval powei was 
glowing to be the fust m the woild, once more directed then activities to the East 
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Indies, and came into competition witli tlie company not only on the mainland, but 
also on Biimatia and the Moluccas, anwermg all lemonstianees with thinly veiled 
menaces The moiikleiing officialism of the Dutch company ivas totally unable 
to i-opc with this flesh eneigy AVhile individuals amassed wealth, the income of 
the company diminished, and all piohts had to he saciificed on the unceasing wais 
with Malay piiates and similar costly nndei takings 

Towaid the close of the eighteenth centmy the States-Geneial weie coiiipclled 
to aid the helpless soveieign company by sending a small fleet of ivaiships But 
wheu the Netheilands aftei then tiansfoiination into the “Batavian Republic” 
(Jamiaiy 26, 1795) weie involved m wai with England, the fate of the company 
was sealed , it fell as an indnect victim of the Eiench Revolution The Cape set- 
tlement first went , then Cej Ion and all the possessions in India weie lost In 17 95, 
Malacca also fell, and a year latei Amhoma and Banda were taken Ternate alone 
offered any lesistance Java, which foi the moment was not attacked by the Eng- 
lish, was soon almost the only lelic of the once wide realm of the company which, 
harassed with debts and enfeebled by the political situation at home, could only 
hold out a few yeais longei by desperate means The company was dissolved in 
the -) eai 1798, and the “Batavian Republic” took over its possessions in 1800 
The change of the republic into a kingdom held at the will of Napoleon (Maj 
26, 1806), and the French occupation of Holland (July 9, 1810), involved fuithei 
important conserpiences foi the East Asiatic possessions The English took advan- 
tage of the propitious moment to become masters of the colonics which had now 
become Eiench, and in the jear 1811, as a final blow, equipped an expedition 
against Java Its success was complete , Batavia fell without any resistance, and 
the small Dutch army, which held out for a short time in the vicinity of the capi- 
tal, was forced to surrender on September 18 England took possession of the 
Dutch colonies, and pioved her loyalty to those great priucijiles which have raised 
liei to be the first maritime and commercial power of the world, by abolishing the 
monopolies and establishing fiee trade But the inecipitate mtioduction of these 
reforms and othei injudicious measures soon led to all sorts of conflicts and dis- 
orders, which deprived the Engbsh government of any advantage which might 
otherwise have been gained from then new possession After the fall of Napoleon 
the Netherlands, by the tieaty of London of August 13, 1814, received back the col- 
onies which had been taken from them, with the exception of the Capo ami Ceylon 
On June 24, 1816, the Dutch commissioners at Batavia took over the government 
fiom the hands of the English commandei Nevertheless, the English soon after- 
ward stiuck a severe blow directly at the Dutch colony, hy adding to their pos- 
sessions on Malacca, which had been held since 1786, the island of Singapore, which 
they aoepmed hy puichaso, and by establislimg there in a short time a flomishing 
eiupuiium foi woild trade Batavia was the chief losei by this, and its population 
soon sank to the half of what it had foiineily been 

The dissolution of the company and the English reforms had hioken down the 
nairois -spirited system of monopolies, and the Dutch government had no option 
but to contoim to the altered, conditions A small country, liowevei, like Holland 
could not, tiom economic icasons, adhere to the English system of free trade, noi 
w'aive all diiect national levcnue, and in its place await the mdirect lesults of 
unrestiicted commeice , the colonies weie compelled not only to support them- 
selves and the colonial ainiy which had now been formed, but also to piovide for a 
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suiphis. Thus the bpice monopoly on the Moluccas, which hail been successfully 
■iliolishfd, was lemtioduccJ, though ni a somewhat modified form and less piofat- 
ahly tlian hefoie, since in the inteival the cultivation of spices had been intioduced 
into othei paits of the tiopical woild The bulk of the revenue had to be su}>plied 
by the patient population of Java, which since 1830, in accoidance with a scheme 
diavvn up by the gf)\ einoi-gcueial, Jan r on den Bosch {cultuui stelsd), u as employed 
on .1 laige scale ni foiced labour on the go\ eiiinient plantations, and was also 
buidencd by heavy taxes The Butch possessions fiom that time weie no longei 
menaced liy foieign onemies , hut the colonial army had to suppress many insur- 
lections nn<l coiiquei new tuiiitoiies foi Holland The Dutch, by slow degrees and 
in vaiions wars, obtained the undisputed command of the Indian Archipelago In 
the large islands of Siimatia and Borneo for a long tune they only exercised a more 
or less acknowledged nifiiience on the coasts, Avhile the interior even at the present 
day does not eveiywheio obey then rule , in any case the coast districts gave them 
much woik to do, as then desperate battles with Acheh (Achm) pio\e The 
native princes uoie almost e\eiy where left m piossession of their titles, but on 
many occasions the Dutch, not leluctantly perhaps, wete foiced to take different 
disiiicts uiulei then immediate goveinment The splendid tiaming which their 
colonial offiLials let oived assuied the success of the Dutch 

A gieat change lu the mtoiiml coiichtioiis began in the year 1868 The 
situation of the natives on Ja\a, Avhieli had become intoleiable (and still moie 
perhaps the knowledge that, m spite of all the forced lahoui, the profits of the 
goveinment plantations did nut realise expectations), led to the abohtioii of the 
corn'f and the foimei unsound and extravagant methods of woikiiig The cam- 
paign which the Dutch poet and foimei colonial official Eduaid Doiiues Dekkei 
(Miiltatuli, cl aliove, p 535) liad conducted since 1859 against the abuses in the 
goveinment cuntrii»uted to this lesult, although foi a long time no direct effects 
of his attacks were noticeable The coffee monopoly, indeed, was left, though 
somewhat modified, so, too, tlie pimci]jle that the native should he left to woik on 
his own account, and that then the results of Ins laboui be compulsoiily bought 
fiom him at a vei) low puce is still enfoiced, since tlie balance of the Indian 
finances must he mauiUmed It was possible to abandon the Javanese system of 
forced labour without excessive loss owniig to the fact that the development of 
tubaeco-g] owing on ftumatia (since 1864) and of coffee-growing on Celebes opened 
up new' sources of revenue Accordingly m 1873 the antiquated spice monopoly 
on the Moluccas was finaU} abolished without mflictmg an insupportable bloAv on 
the State linances 

The scientific exidoration of the legion has been commenced and earned out m 
a vciy thoiough fashion Diom many points of view the Dutch possessions are 
models for the colonial udniinistiator , and m spite of all mistakes the eailiei de- 
relopmciit shows how a small European people can succeed in ruling an infinitely 
huger number of unstable Asiatics, and in making them profitable to^itself 

i? Ttit Several Dabis of Inooxesu in theib iNBivmuAL Histokical ^ 
Development 

(») Jaia — Ja\a la fai fiom being the hugest island of the Aiehipehmo but 
It IS ftntamly the most fertile, so that it can support a very douse populattou, it 
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IS also the most accessible, and consequently ivaa the fiist and favoiiute lesoit of 
txadeis It is tiue that cultuie has only been able to take root easily on the com- 
paiatively Hat noith coast with its abundance ot haibouis, while the steep south 
coast, winch looks out on a sea seldom navigated lu old days, hag nevei attained 
to any impoitauce Ihe long, nanow island, thiuugh which a chain of lofty 
volcanoes inns, divides into a niinibei of distiicts, ni which independent political 
constitutions could be developed 

Apait troin slight tiaces of a population lesenihlmg the Negiitos, J.iva was 
oiiginally mliahited by genuine ]\Iala} s No leliable eaily Instoiy of the island is 
foitlicoming, since the hist lecoids, Avhicli aie stdl untiustwoithy, date fiom the 
Islamitic Age We are thus compelled to have leconise to the accounts supplied 
by othei nations, and to the lemains of buildings and insciiptious, winch aie still to 
be found plentifully on the island In any case, Java was the focus of the Aicln- 
pelago so far as civili/ation was concerned, and to some e\teut the political centie 
also, and it has retained this position down to the piesent day Oui oldest infor- 
mation about Java can be tiaced to the Indian tiadeis, who had communication 
with the island since, peihaps, the beginning ot the Glnistian cia The fact that 
the Indians tiiined special attention to Java, which was by no means the iieaiest 
island of the Aichipelago, must ceitamly be clue to the existence theie of ludiuien- 
taiy political societies whose luleis protected the tiadeis, and wliose inhalutauts 
had alieady passed that piimitive stage when man had no wants The Indian 
meiohants by tiansplanting then culture to Java, and giving the piinces an oppoi- 
tnmty to increase their power and wealth thiougli tiacle, had no small shaie m the 
work of political consolidation We must tieat as a mjthical incai nation of these 
influences the Adyi Saka, who stands at the begimung of the native tiaditiuii, and 
IS said to have come to Java in 78 a D (foi this leason the Javanese chionology 
begins with this yeai), he gave them then cultuie and leligioii, oigaiiised their 
constitution, made laws, and introduced writing The Javanese legend mentions 
the names of some of the kingdoms mfluenced by llmtlu cultuie Meudang 
Kamulan is said to have become impoitant at the end of the si'cth oi beginning of 
the seventh centuiy, in 896 the dynasty of Jaugala, and in 11j8 that of Paja- 
jaiam (Pajadsiian), aie said to have succeeded 

The fust immigiauts to Java weie worshippers of Vishnu, who weie followed 
later by Buddhists, tins fact appears fiom the insciiptioiis and rums, and is eon- 
flimed 1)} the accounts of the Chinese Fa hieii The oldest tiaces of the Hindus 
have been discov cieil in West Jav a, not far fiom the modem Batavia There must 
have been a kingdom m that part, between 400 and 500 a n, whose monaich was 
already favourable to the now cultuie and leligion It is possible that tbe Hist 
Buddhists then appeared on the island and acquired iiifluciue Impoitaut lusciip- 
tions dating fiom the begimung of the seventh centurj tell us of a prince of West 
Java, Aditya dhairaa, an euthusiastic Buddhist and inlei of ii kingdom which 
compiised pails of the neighbouring Humatra, he conquered a Javanese prince, 
Siwaraga, whose name leads us to conchule that lie was a suppoiter of the Biahman 
doctiines, and built a magnificent palace in a part of Java which can no longer be 
identified It does not seem to have been any question of a leligious war which 
led to this conflict, but meiely of a political feud AVe loam fiom Chinese sonices 
that theie was a kingdom of Java to which twenty-eight petty princes owed alle- 
giance, and that m the yeai 674 a woman, Sima, was on the throne , this kingdom. 
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whose capital lay ougiiiall}’^ faifchei to the east, embiaceJ, piesnmal)]}^ the eential 
paits of the island, and was not tlieiefore identical with that of Jditja dliaima 
Ihiddlijsiii, at all eients, siippuited by a Inisk imiuigiation fioin India, iiici eased 
lapidly tn powei at tins time, especially in the cential paits of Ja-\a, while in 
the east, and peihap, in tlie west also, ]5ialimanisni held its own In the eighth 
and ninth ceiituiies theie weic lloiiiishino Buddhist kmgdom.s, whose pow'ei and 
s|)]undoiii iiiaj he conjectuied fioiii tlie inngniheent aiclutectuial leniauis, abo\o 
all, the inin.s ot temjdes in tlie centie of the island, and fiom numeious insciiptions 
The tint that in the leai SIJ iiegio ,sla\es fioiu Zauzib.u weie sent by Ja\a as a 
pieseiit to the Oliinese coint .shows the extent of Javanese commerce of that time 
If we nia> pidge ot the luijioitance of the States b) the lemams of the temples, 
the hiiigdoin ot Boio-Biuliu must have surpassed all otlieis, until it fell, piobablj 
at the close of the tenth ccntuiy Aftei the hist quaitei of this centuiy liaidly 
<uiy nioio temples or iiisoiiiitioiis seem to have been elected m cential Java, a 
signihoant sign of the cninplete decaj ot the national foices With this ended the 
golden age of Buddhism 

At the same time the centie of giavity of political powei shifted to the east of 
the island lusciiptions of the elev'entli centuiy tell of a king, Ei-langa, whose 
heieditaiy lealm must have lam in the legioii ot the piesent Sniabaja , by suc- 
ces,sfnl campaigns he hiongJit a laige pait of Java imdei his inle, and seems to 
lave stood at the /enith of Ins power in the yeai 1035 His puiely Malay iiaiae^ 
pioves that the dynast} fiom which he spuing was of native oiigin He was, 
towevei, thoioughly imhiied wntli Imliaii cnltuie, as maybe concluded fiom the 
iriciease of b.insciit inseiiptions in East Java after the begimiiiig of the eleventh 
ceiitmy A Climese account le.ids ns to conjectuie that about the same time a 
'ingdoni existed in the west of Java wliicii was at vvai with a State in southern 
oiunatin 

the next eentuiies aie somewliat ohscnie, this may be connected with a cei- 
am ( ec me in the tiade and thus m the influence of the civilization of India, 
SHf division and suhdivi.sion of Java into numeious petty 

Hil'l'' ™ion the attempt of the Mongol monarch 

woli mi pioved nnsuccesstiil , only a pait ot the east was laid 

Tfn 7 D ^*1 island contained among otlieis the States of Pasninan 

111 I'lst of which giadually lost in importance The States 

"PP^it!iitly sank into iiisignificance as compared with those of the 
mnifl “«i‘|dion of things lasted until the intercourse with Neaiei India once 
revnve kingdoms of Solo and Seiniuaiig began m consequence to 

' howlvei Brahmaiusm again became proinment, liad 

rMaiaiinInt 1 ® east, where tlie kingdom of Modyopnhit 

the kiL'dom I'e a mighty powei, m the west at that time 

give the'^Jeir I'lo power Javanese lecoids 
fouudin./ofM.Myom\nr’'' ‘“^' ^ leekoimig. 1144) as the date of the 

^nd name ns L'hisi smm preceding kingdom of Tnmapel. 

and IS sni.t u. },n, , I Ken A(ng)rok, wdio took as king the title Hayasa 

tl.. a ^^0 S ™ 

Keitaiay.isa piohably louuded hefoie 1278, the ih,st king was 
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jMoclyopaliit is the best known of the eailier J avanese kingdoms, since it lasted 
almost to the aiiival of the Eiuopeans, and an oftshoot suivived destiuLtion by 
lalaiu A glance at the powei of Modyopabit is tbeicfoie instinctive, since it is 
typical of the pecnliai conditions of the Malay Aichipelago and all the seafaiiiig 
population of the States on the coast oi on the islands Modyopahit uevei made 
an attempt to subjugate completely the island of Java and change it into a united 
nation, but it made its powei lelt on the coasts of the neighhoinnig islands, just as 
Sweden foi a tunc luled the shoies of the Baltic without anne\nig Norway, or as 
England had long laid claim to thcEieiich coasts hefoie Scotland was joined to the 
Biitish lealin We may allude, in passuig, to the colonies of Ancient Gieoce, to 
Caithage oi Oman In the west of Java a strong kingdom still stood, which toi a 
tune 1 educed jModyopahit to gieat stiaits The advance of Modyopahit wasnatn- 
lally only possible when a laige fleet was available, this is said to have destioyed, 
111 1252, the Malay capital Singapoie The kuigdom attamed its gieatest size 
under the warlike king Ankawijaya, who mounted the thioue in 1390, and is said 
to have subjngateil thiity-sLx; petty States It is ceitani that the kuigdom had 
possessions on Sumatra and settled Javanese colonists theie, also that the south 
coast of Boineo stood paitially undei its influence It is proliable that the Java- 
nese, who, It can be proved, settled on the Moluccas, had also gamed political 
power tlieie The island of Bah in the east of Java foiiued an lutegial paib ot 
Modyopahit The kingdom seldom foimed a united nation, but it exeicised a 
suzeiamty over numerous petty States, winch gladly seized eveiy opportunity of 
legaming independence A gieat Mai between West and East Jaia, which liad no 
decisive lesiilts, broke out m the year 1403 and led to the mteifeicnce of Chinese 
tiuops (cf p 545) 

In spite of aU the hiillinnce of the Hindu States, the seeds of coiuiption had 
been eaily sown in them The immense piosperity of the Aiabian jieople bad cen- 
tuiies befoie brought into the country Aiab meicliauts, who ended in pei oiauently 
settling there, as the merchants of India had alieady done, and had won conveits 
for Islam in different paits of the Archipelago, chiefly among the Malays on Ma- 
lacca, but also among the Chuiese tradeis “The Oneiital mei chant,” says Conrad 
Leeraans, “is a man of quite diffeieiit stamp fioni the Euiopean While the lattei 
always endeavouis to leturn to his home, the Oiieutal prolongs Ins stay, easily 
becomes a permanent settlei, takes a wife of the countiy, and has no difliiulty in 
deciding never to levisit lus own land He is assimilated to the native population, 
and brings into it parts of bis language, religion, customs, and habits" It was 
cbaiacteiistic of the lieioio age of Islam that the Arabian mei chants had otbei aims 
beyond winning rich profits fiom tiade they tiled to obtain political dominion by 
means of religions pioselytism Appaiently the kingdom of Modyopahit, the bul- 
wark of Hinduism, had early been fixed upon as the goal of their effoits 

The comparatively feeble lesistance of the Buddhist and the Brahman doctrines 
is partly explained by the fact that both were really comprehended by the higher 
clas,ses alone, while the people clung to outward forma only A Chinese annalist 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century calls the natives of Java downiight devil- 
woi shippers (,cf p 568) , he does nottlieiefoie put them on a fooling Mith the Bud- 
dhists of China or Euithei India, so fainiliai to him The first victory of Islam was 
won in the Sumatian possessions of Modvopahit The new doctrine lound converts 
amon" the nobles of the kmgdom, of these Aiya Eainar, the goicinoi in Sumatra, 
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and, above all, his sou PLaclcu Patah aie mentioned The impiohahlo 
aceount of the hill of Mod's opalut only leads ns to suppose that a un olt of tlie 
nobles who Inul been 'i\ou ovei to Ibhuu, piobably assisted by female intiigues, 
cost the leioiimg moiiaioh, Biomi]oyo, Ins throne (1473) The Ih.ihmauists who 
leiuamed loy il witbdiew to the island of Pali, whence foi a longtime they com- 
manded a pait of the east coast of Java, and when that was no longei possible, 
lunileied at least the advance of Islam on Bali (cf below, p 568) ihe victoi's of 
Islam m Mod} opahit soon had its couuteipaits in the other States of the island 
Even ml 052 the uilei of Bantam sought to obtain tlie protection of the Portuguese 
anainst the liloliammedaus , but it was too late When two years afteiwaid a 
Poitugiiese lleet appeared, the impoiLant tiadmg town was iii the hands of the 
Moliammedans Since the coiiveisinns in the several districts of Java took place 
at dillcieut times, and weie mostly associated with distuibances,a nnmbei of petty 
States soon aiose, of which Pajang and Daniak weie the most powerful On the 
island of Maduia, whose destinies weie at wa} s closely linked with those of Java, 
tlieie ivpie thiee independent kingdoms 

Some one limidred jeans aftei the tiiumph of Islam the situation was altered 
The piinees of Mataiani had giadually attained gieatei and gieater powei, though 
then countiy had oiiguially been only a province ot Pajang, m the end they 
had hubjugatoil most of the east and the ceiitie of the island In the west, on 


the coutiai} , Bnutaui, now Islamitic, was still the piedominant powei The Dutch, 
after 1560, tried to negotiate an alliance with it, which could not peiinauently 
pu)\e aihantageous to Bantam The founding of Batavia and the inteifeience of 
the English soon led to hostile complications, but the attempt to e^pel tlie Dutch 
once iiiuie fiom tlie island did not succeed The Dutch Tradmg Company nutu- 
lally also came in conflict with the ambitious kingdom of Mataiam The “ Su.su- 
liuuaii,” oi Sultan, Agong of Mataium, had toimed a scheme to subdue the west of 
Java, and had piopused an alliance to the Dutch, but he found no response fiom 
the cautious meichants, and consequently twice fin 1628 and 1629) made an 
attempt to sewe Batavia Attei lus death his sou lugologo (1645-lbTO) concluded 
a tieaty of peace and amity with the company (1646) Since the Dutch did not 
fill a time try to evteiid then possessions on Java, the peace was one of some 
duiatiuu Tugologo’s auccessui, the sultan Amang Knrat, first mvoked the help 
of the Dutch against a Bugiaese fieebooter who had settled m Surahaya. He was 
expelled, and a lehcllions jinnee, Truna Jaja, also anccumhed to the attack of 


u.iu, J/I.M u ui-ri 1 JJ .1 luiuiiaiiv in uie uciu} OI uapaia (ioiY) weie well pmcl by 
couces-imis of leiuloi v and trading facilities for the help winch they had lendeied 
I’mt the eumplicatums weie not \et ended Tiuna Jaya once moie diew the 
sniiiil agam-^t the apjiaieatly uupopulai Amano Kurat, diove him out from lus 
(Mpital, and seleeieil Kadiii ns the capital of the kingdom, winch he had the inteii- 
tiou ot fouiuhng Bill the decision lested w'lth the Dutch, and they weie lesoKed 
to kc-ej. the old dyuastv on the tin one, toi the good leason that the''expelled prince 
was toieed to sulimit to quite difibient terms from tho,so offeied hy Ins Mctouous 
inal They defeated tlie u-inpei and placed the son of Amang Kmat wdio had 
died mennwhilo, on the lJuone , a small Dutch guruson was left m the’ capital to 
protect him In the jeiu 1703 the death of the sultan gave rise to violent dis^ 
jmles ^ sneeessum Once mom naturally (cf the Eughsh pohoy m India 

pp 40; -49a) I aku Bnwouo, the candidate who with the help of the company sue- 
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IndonesirP^ 

ceecled in establi&liuig Ins claim to the tin one, had to show his giatitude by siii- 
rendeis and coucessioiis ol eveiy land (1705^, the disputes, ho wevei, still lasted 
Hencefoith the sultans of Mataiaui could only hold the sceptie and aveit the fall 
of then feudal soveieignty by the coutiniious suppoit ot the Dutch Contusion 
leachedits height when, by the levolt of the Chinese in the yeai 1740, the power 
of the company itself was shaken to its foundations The reigning sultan as well 
as the piinces of Bantam and Cheiibon encoiiiaged the lebellion, thougli they 
feigned devotion to the luteiests of the company, the result was that the sultan 
had to consent to fiesh concessions aftei the defeat of the Clmiese, and, what was 
most important, renounced his soveieignty over the island of Maduia The king- 
dom of Mataiam, after the loss of the coast, became moie and moie an inland 
State, and couseiiuently was left helpless against the maritime powei of the Dutch 
The seat of goveinmeut was then removed to Solo (Suiakaita) 

But the gieatei the influence which the company acquiied ovei Mataiam, the 
more it saw itself dragged into the endless rebellions and wais of succession which 
had now become tiaditional m that kingdom ¥iom 1749 to 1755 a war laged, 
which was finally decided by a partition of the kingdom The sultan Baku 
Buy ono III leceived the eaotein pait, with the capital Suiakaita , his aval, Mangku 
Biimi, the western, wrth Jukjakarta as chrcf toyrr, while a thnd claimant was 
granted some inmoi concessions (tieaties of 1755 and 1758) Besides the two 
States foiined out of the ancient Mataiam, there still loniaiiied m the west the 
kingdoms of Bantam and Cheiibon, both entirely subject to the company, which, 
111 tact, possessed the greatei pait of Java Undei the conditions thus established 
the moie important disputes were ended, hut the maladmiuistiatiou ot the com- 
pany, together with its oppression of the natives, produced thou uatuial result in a 
series of petty disturbances dining which robheiy and pillage were earned on with- 
out a check The final collapse of the company and the chequeied fortunes of 
the Netherlands in 1800 natuially incieased the disorders on Java, and the leforms 
which G-eneral Herman Willem Daendels finally earned out lu the yoai 1808 came 
too late England took possession of the island m 1811 and held it till 1816 At 
this time the remaining territories of Bantam and Cheiibon were taken away, and 
nothing was left to the two sultans beyond a pension and the empty title Thus 
only the susuhimau of Suiakaita and the sultan of Jokjakaita weie left as semi- 
independent rulers , hut both, as a penalty for then resistance to the English, weie 
once moie confined to then own teintoiy, and watched by ganisons posted m then 
chief towns 

With the second occupation of Java by the Dutch a new, hut on the yhole 
hardly mure prosperous, eia opens for the island The narrow-spuited monopolies 
and trading restrictions of the old company were, it is tiue, not revived, or ouly m 
a modified form , and since the government devoted its attention to the widest 
possible cultivation of useful plants, it not only enlarged its revenue, but piomoted 
the luCiease of the population and of the geneial welfare But all the heaviei did 
the buideu of the corvee weigh upon the natives Insiurections were theiefoie 
still very fiequent , one of them ended with the hauishuient of the discontented 
ex-sultan of Bantam (1832) An earher rebellion, which hioke out in 1825 m 
Jokjakarta, under the leadeiship of the illegitimate piince Dingo Negoro, against 
the goveinor-geneial Godaid van der Capellen, had been still moie dangerous As 
had happened in pievious cases, the troops of the prmces of Madiiia, who were 
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loyal to llie Dutch, lent officionb aid lu its suppresaioii AltlmugU this io\olt 
ovjjosed many \>ea]v vomts lu the admimstiatiou of the Dutch Iiuhe-,. it is only 
smec 18G8 tlnit laeUoiil changes have been made (cf above, p 554) Tlie u))in 
■was Mitn, illy .ibolislied in case of the lUtiveE, and a inoie eiputable system of gov- 
ciiiiiient iiitiodiiccd Java, on the whole, hiiice the Dutch oo^euuuellt tmmd 
its attention sm cessfully to the other islands of the Malay Aicliijielago, luts no 
longer been able entuely to luaintain its position as head of the Indoueaan 
culoniLS 

(h) — Suinatia, which is fai laigei than Java, hut of a siinilaily olnu- 

gated shape, uses in the iiiteiioi into numerous viplands pobsessing a couipaiatix'ely 
cool cluiiate, the east coast is HatLei and luoie accessible than the west coast, in 
trout of w'liich lies a low of sniall islands The political attitude of Sumatia lias 
been deteiiuiucd by its gcogiaphical position, it has been connected on the one 
baud with the fltrait of Malacca, on the othei, with Java But otlmogiaphically 
it IS a pmcly Malay country, the place piohahly from which the ancient niigia- 
tion.s to the west .stalled In the Battas CBataks) of the inteiioi a people lias 
been presei ved wlucb, although laigely irapieguated with the lesults of civiluatiou, 
has still letainrd a coiisideiahle shaie of its oiigmal peculiaiities, and has lesisted 
the mlioduction of .my leligious teaching fioui without Sumatia, as might be 
eviiected fioin its position, piohahly came into contact with India and its cultuiQ 
at a somewhat eailiei period than Java, since the noh peppei-giowmg distiicts nn 
the .Stiait of Malacca w*eio the first to cieate a systematic commeice It i.s quite 
in haimony with the'.e cninhtioiis that the districts on the northern extieniity, tlie 
inodcin Acheh (Aclnii), weie the earliest which showed tiaces of Hindu luliu- 
cnce and, conseqiientl} , the begmnmgs of an oigaiiised national life , thence this 
mfiiieiico spiead faithei to the inland region, wheie signs of it aie to be found 
G\eii at the, pieseut d.iy among the Battaks The older kingdoms of the nni th- 
em evtiBimty were Poll (accoiding to the Chinese tiansliterntion) and Sumatia 
(accoidiug to flu Batata, inoie conectly Saniathia oi Samubhia) , the capital of 
the I.ittoi, ftiLiiatod ea.st of the modem Aclieh, has giien its name to the entire 
I'^laud lu Java it w.is the cultuie and the religion of the Hmdus which made 
theinselves chieliy fedt, while the political power remained m the hands of the 
natives, ,111 Noitli Sumatia, on the coiitiaij, the immigiants from India seem com- 
pletely to have assumed the lead in the State, and to have created a feudal king- 
dom quite in the Indi.m style This kingdom, whose capital for many years was 
I’asii, hedd at times an exteuded .sway and comprised a laige part of the coasts of 
Sumatia Wliile the Indian civili/.ition thus stiuck root m the noitb, and the 
political oiguniaatiou of the kingdom of Menangkabau in the cential districts was 
probably also due to its infliieiice, it began indiiectly to affect the south, where, 
according to Cluiicse accounts, n State had been formed as eaily as the fifth cen- 
tmy Southern Sumatia by its geographical position has always been fated to be 
111 some degree dependent on the populous and powerful Java. In the earliest 
Hindu pciiod of Javawclcain of a iinnce whose teintoiy lay on both sides of 
the .Siuida Str.iiL It is possible that the inhahiUnts of Southern Sumatra eii- 
yijed grcatci mdepcndence altovwaid, since we have no detailed accoimts of the 
relations between tljc two mlands, e\cept Chinese accounts of wais between West 
Java and .Southeni Sumtitia m the tenth century In 1377 Southem Suma- 
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tra, whose ruler actually appealed to China loi help, uas coiiqueied by the Java- 
nese, for a time it belonged to Modyopahit Palenihang was then founded by 
Javanese colonists , it has been aheady lelated how Islam found its hist adheients 
there, and became a menace to the lirngdom of Modyopahit 

In the noith also Islam ettected the OAmitliiow of Hinduism At the beginning 
of the thiiteeiith centmy the hist preachers oi the new doctrine appeared m the 
Strait of Malacca, and at hist gained inlluenco ovei the Malays, in the naiiowei 
sense of the woid, who came onginally fiom Siimatia and ruled the Peninsula 
of Malacca and the islands lying o0 it Iii Acheh (Acliiu) itself, on tlie other 
hand, they won no success until the heginnmg of the sixteenth centmy, latei, that 
IS, than in Eastern Java At any late, the political .supiemacy of the Hindus 
seems alieady to have biokcu up, and to have given place to native dyiiuisties 
All Moghayat Bhah was, accoidnig to a ciedihle tiadition, tlie first Mohammedan 
sultan of 4,cheh, Alo ed-din al-Kahai (1630-1552) seems to have completely 
leoiganised the political system, he also conqueied a Battak-Hindu kingdom, 
which continued to lesist the new doctiine ui the noith In tlie .succeeding peiiod 
Acheh blossomed out into a ))oweiful ^itate, and wasnatuially soon involved in the 
wais which laged almost without niteimissioii outlie .Strait of Malacca between 
the Poituguese and the Malays The fleets and aimies of Acheh lepeatedly ap- 
pealed off Malacca and made unsuccessful attempts to captuie the town fiom the 
Portuguese 

The Dutch, on enteiing upon the luheiitance of the Portuguese, took ovci their 
unfriendly lelatious with Acheh At first everything seemed to go well , the 
Dutch turned then attention mme to Java and the Moluccas, and contented them- 
selve' 'til ciincludmg a soit of comiueicial tieaty with AcJieli lu the yeai 1602, 
and wrEh obtaining the concession of a stiip of teiiitoiy foi the establishment of 
factories , in the meantime, also, owing to inteiual disoideis, the powei of Acheh 
had greatly waned But the keener the interest felt in Suniatia, the cloaier it 
became that the originally despised Acheh was a foiiuidable and almost invincible 
antagonist Aftei the middle of the nmeteenth centmy it became the most 
dangeious piece on the chess-hoard of the Dutch colonial policy A dynasty of 
Aiabmn stock, whose first lulei, Mahmud .Shah, mounted the tlnone in the yeai 
1760, lesoliitely lesunied the struggle with the Dutch Acheh had, it is tiue, been 
lecognised as a sovereign .State by the tieaty of London on March 17, 1&24 , hut 
the fact was gradually made evident that a fieo M day State, with its inevitable 
' encouiageiiient oi toleiaiiee of piiacy, could no lougei be allowed to exist in so 
dangeious a place as the Stiait of Malacca Finally, therefoie, ui the yeai 1870 
HoUand, lu letuin foi a piomise to lesigii its possessions in West Afiica, leceived 
full peimission to take any action it wished against Acheh Negotiations with 
the snltaii led to no lesult The wai,w'hich began on March 25, 1873, proved un- 
expectedly difficult and costly, not nieiely from the ohsUiiate resistance offeied by 
the population on vaiious occasions, and par Liciilaily when on Jauuaiy 24, 1874, the 
faiilLau’s palace was stormed by the Dutch under Lieutenant-General J van Swieteu, 
hut, above all, on account of the unfavourable nature of the scene of operations and 
ihe unhealthy climate It was not until 1879 that tlie country could be considered 
subpigated, but it still reqniied an unusually laigo gaiiison, and as recently as the 
year 1896 showed by a renewed nisrniection on how nuceitaivi a foundation the 
Dutch iiile in these pnits is leaied 
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The Dutuh soon extended then influence fiom Java over the south of Sumatra, 
and also m Lampong, which paid tribute to the Javanese kingdom of Bantam 
The most unportaut kingdom, Palembaiig, appeals to have enjoyed a shoit penod of 
iiidepeudence aftei the destiuction of Modyopahit, but it was coiiqueied l.y the 
Geding Souin, who oiigmally came from Demak in Ja\aiiithe yeai 1544, and thus 
leceived a Javanese dynasty, which leigned until 1649 , aftei that a new line occu- 
pied the thione until 1824 A factoiy was set up in the vicinity of the town of 
Palembaiig by the Dutch as early as 1618, and events then took then usual course. 
Aftei th6°uatives in the 3 eai 1662 had attacked the factory and had niassacied 
almost the eutiie gainsoii, the town of Palembaiig was destioyed by a Dutch fleet, 
and a favoiiiable comnieicial tieaty was exacted from the intimidated sultau, which 
leinamed in foice until 1811 Palembang acquned new mteiest foi the Dutch, 
who meauwhile had been forced on one occasion to end a civil war by then inter- 
feience, when in 1710 immensely noli tiu mines were discoveied on the island of 
Banka, belonging to that kingdom , the company immediately secured foi itself a 
shaie of tlie pioflts by a sepaiate treaty The usually friendly lelations between 
tlie Dutch and Palembang were immediately destioyed when, after the occupation 
of Jar a by the English, the whole ganison of the Dutch factory at Palembang wa-. 
raiirdeied by the sultan’s older m a most hoirihle mamiei The English uiidei 
took a piiuitive expedition, hut failed to lestoie order thoroughly , noi were the 
Dutch, after the xestoiatioii of then East Indian possessions (1816) more success- 
ful, until in 1323 they snmmaiily incorpoiated Palemhang as a province into then 
colonial empue 

Marco Polo mentions petty States on the west coast m his days Among the 
more modem kmgdoiiis may he mentioned Beukulen (Bangkahulu), whicli was 
subject to English influence aftei 1685 and was not ceded to Holland until August 
13, 1814 The islands lymg in fiont of the west coast, Hias especially, contain in 
paits a population which has leceived little of the effecti/of foieigu civilization, and 
by Its manueis and customs lecalls the old times of the loving Malay race 

(c) Borneo — Borneo, the largest island of the Malay Archipelago, has not 
hitherto m the course of history attained anything like the importance to which its 
size should entitle it A glance at the geographical features of this clumsily shaped 
island, \fluch is sunouiided on almost eveiy side by damp, unhealthy lowlands, will 
satisfactoiily account foi this destiny, indeed Borneo would have probably diawn 
tlie notice of maiitime nations to itself even less, had not its wealth in gold and 
diamonds proved so inesistibly alluring If the phy-sical characteristics of the 
huge island aie unattiactn o to foieign visitants, they also luspue its inhabitants 
witli litile disposition foi seafamig, raigiations, and commerce The Dyaks, who 
are the ahrnigmes of Borneo, are mainly a genuine inland people, which in the 
course of lustor}’'has shown little mobility and has tenaciously pi eserved its ancient 
customs 

iheie IS no trace of political societies on alaige scale m the inlerioi of the 
island, the coasts alone, washed by the waves of foieign peoples, show the begin- 
nings of national oigamsations. which from them position aie f,ar moie influenced 
by Uie ntlioi islniids of the Archipelago and the chief routes of mariLime trade than 
by the laud on which tliey are established It w'ould, foi example, have been a le«s 
adventmous journey foi an luhabibrnt of the north coast to visit the poits of China 
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than to penetrate a dozen miles mto the intenor of his own island, or even to 
migrate as far ns the south coast Thus the old tiadition, that oiigmally the island 
was divided into three large kingdoms (Borneo or Brunei, Sukadana, and Banjer- 
massmg), is untrustwoithy m this foira The south coast of the island was influ- 
enced in a remarkable degiee by the vicinity of Java We have not only the 
remains of buildings and idols, but also hterary evidence to prove that the Hindu 
kingdoms of Java affected, both by conquest and by example, the adjoinmg paits of 
Borneo Modyopahit, in particular, received tribute fiom the kingdom of Banjer- 
massing, and other States on the south coast , even after the fall of the Brahman 
State the Islamitic piinces of Java kept up this relation for some time The legends 
of Borneo pomt m the same direction when they recoiJ that Banjermassing was 
founded by Lembong Mangkuiat, a native of Nearei India, who had immigrated 
fiom Java 

At the time of the fall of Modyopahit Banjermassing was the most powerful 
State m Borneo It ceitainly owed its pi eminence to the advanced civihzation 
which, evoked by a large Javanese immigration, was naturally followed by the m- 
tioduction of Hindu creeds According to the legend a son of the loyal house of 
Modyopahit founded in the fourteenth century a Hindu dynasty which reckoned 
thirteen piiuces down to Pangeian Samatia, the first Islamitic ruler, the daughter 
of Pangeran Saraatra was married to a Hyak, who became the founder of a new 
dynasty The circumstance that Banjeimassing became tributary to the Islamitic 
State of Hemak on Java, while Sukadana and Landak, the other capitals of the 
south coast, were subject to Bantam, equally Islamitic, favouied the introduction of 
the Mohammedan faith, which fiist struck root in 1600 But all recollection of 
Modyopahit was not lost , most of the princely families of the south coast traced 
their descent fiom its loyal house 

The noith, on the othei hand, was considerably influenced in early times hy 
Ohma , even at the present day pieces of Chmese porcelam, which evidently reached 
the island through ancient trading transactions, are highly valued by the Dyaks of 
the mterioi The earliest mentioned kingdoms m Borneo, Polo in the north and 
Puni on the west coast, may have acquired power from the tiade with China , in 
the fourteenth centur}’- ceitamly Puni also was subject to Javanese influence In 
addition to the Javanese the Malays, in the stricter sense of the word, exercised 
great influence ovei Borneo, whose coasts in quite eaily times had become the 
favouiite goal of their voyages and settlements It was through them that 
Brunei, the chief State of the north coast, was founded, though the date cannot be 
accurately fixed , perhaps it was merely a continuation of the old kingdom of Polo, 
Malay immigrants had piobably come to Brunei, even befoie then conveision to 
Islam, which took place in the middle of the thirteenth contuiy Modyopahit also 
gained a temporaiy influence over Bmnei When, however, the fiist Europeans 
visited the country, it was a powciful and completely independent kingdom, which 
for a time extended its snay ovei the Sulu Islands and as fai ns the Philippines 
In the year 1577 the first wai with the Spaniards bioke out, and fiuther collisions 
followed later Other Malay States on the west coast were Pontiannk (piohably the 
ancient Puni),Matan, Mongama, and others Banjermassing, Sukadana, and Lan- 
dak were also ongmaUy founded by Malays, and only subsequently brought under 
Javanese rule 

Eiom tlie east the Bngi of Celebes sought new homes on the shores of Borneo, 
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and also founded a numbei of small kingdoms, whose cMstence depended oiigm.dly 
on ti ade and pnacy All these immigrations have natmally pioduced the lesult 
that the coast population of Borneo is eveiywhere an inextiicable tangle of the 
most vaiious racial elements, and that the aboiiginal D 5 aks h.ivo ndciiiiixed fieely 
with Malays. Jaianese, Chinese, Bugi, and otheis Which iticial element piedonii- 
nates depends on vanoiis contingencies from time to time In the mining distiicts 
of the kingdom of Samha in Western Borneo Chinese, for example, weie settled 
after the second half of the eighteenth century in such laige numbers that they 
were fai too strong foi the Malay sultan, and weie only suppiessed hy the Dutch 
government in 1854 

The fiist Euiopeans who attempted to foiin connections with Borneo weie tlie 
Poitugue&e (after 1521) , they met, however, with little success, although they 
renewed then attempt 111 lb90 Meanwhile the Dutch East India Company 
had opened, in the year 1606, a factory in Banjeimassmg, whose husmess was 
to export pepper and gold-dust, but, owing to the vacillatmg and often hostile 
attitude of the sultan, it was no inoie successful than the Poitugiiese settle- 
ment, and was finally abandoned, 111 consequence of the miudei of Dutch officials 
and meichants at Banjermassing in 1638 and 1669 The residence of the sultan, 
since Baiqeimassmg had been destroyed hy the Dutch in 1612, was lemoved to 
Martapura, and lemained there, although Banjeimassmg soon rose fiotn its ashes 
In 1698 the Engbsh appeared upon the scene, and were at hist siicces,sfnl, until 
the destruction of then factory in the year 1707 thoroughly discouiaged them 
fiom fuithei imdeitnkings The sultan of Banjerraassing, in spite of Ins faithless 
hehavioui, was in no way nidiiied to abandon the advantages of the Euiopeau 
trade, but once more tinned to tire Dutch company At length, in 1733, the com- 
pany resolved on a new attempt Since that date, notwithstanding frequent niis- 
nudeistaudings, the relations of the Dutch with the island have been practically 
unbroken The interference of the company in a war about the succession to the 
throne tmned the scale and proeuied for it the sovereignty ovei Banjennassing , 
and thus the greater part of the south coast of Borneo, as well as the coveted 
monopoly of the pepper trade, passed into its hands (1787) Duiiiig the occupation 
of J ava by the English the leigniug sultan consented to make further concessions, 
which after January 1, 1817, benehted the Dutch To this period belongs the 
romantic -attempt of an Englishman, Wilham Hare, to found an independent 
kingdom in South Borneo The Dutch have consideiahly extended and con- 
solidated their power hy new treaties and hy the wars winch they fought from 
1850 to 1854 on the west coast, and from 1859 to 1862 on the southeast coast Ban- 
jermassing itself, after the mteifeience of the Dutch in the succession to the 
thione in 1852 had caused a lehellion, was deprived of its dynasty 111 1857 and 
completely annexed in 1864 A tiesh lobelhon lu 1882 did not altci the position of 
aflaiis At the hegmnmg of the nineteenth centuiy the sultanate of Brunei had lost 
much of Us powei , when tliciefoie, in the yeai 1839, an mmiiiectiou was raging in 
t!ie piovince of Raiawak, the govcinoi gladly accepted the offei of Biooke, an 
Englishman, to come to Ins assistance James Biooke, born on April 29, 1803, at 
Btmdel, in Bengal, had then foimcd the plan of founding a colony m Borneo at his 
private cost, he appeared in June. 1839, with his crew on the coast, and actually 
conquered the opponents of the siillan, who in gratitude eutiusted the goseinoiship 
of Sarawak to him in 1840, and in 1842 form&lly invested him with the province 
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Since Biooke was no oidinaiy ndventmei, but a man of noble natiue and siiong 
chaiactei, Ins adnnnistiation pioved a blessing to the disorganised country When 
the sultan shoued signs ot suspicion, the ia]ali lelied upon England, and com- 
pelled the sultan in the yeai 1S46 to cede the island of Labuan to the Biitish, and 
finally, aftei he had snppiessed vaiious usings of the Malays and Chinese, made 
himself absolutely independent of Brunei Shoitly before his death he offeied 
Saiawak to the English government But the oftei 'was refused, and afiei his 
death (1868) the State of Saiawak passed to his nephew. Sir Ohailes Eioolce 
Subsequently the English goveniiiient lecoiisideied its foimer dccLsiou, and in 
1888 both Biunei and Sarawak weie received undei Biitish piotectioii, on the 
teims that iiiteiiial adniniistiation should he left entiiely in tlie hands of then 
respective luleis, but that the foieign lelatioiis ot both States should be contiolled 
by England The declaiation of tins piotectoiate came as a natuial sequel to the 
acquisition of Noith Borneo (Sandakan) This piovince was gianted to the British 
Noith Borneo Company as its piivate piopeity in the jeai 1881 It passed undei 
the protection of England at the same time and on the same terras as the States of 
Biuiiei and Saiawak 

(fZ) Oeleles — Tlie fouith laige island of tho Aichipelago, Celebes, is of quite 
a different chaiactei fiom Borneo Instead of tho clumsy contoui of Borneo, we 
find lieie a most diveisified coast line , immense plains, such as we find in Borneo, 
aie wanting in Celebes, which is a land of mountainous peninsulas separated by 
deeply indented gulfs If the island has not attracted oomineice to its shores to 
the extent which might be expected flora these favourable natural conditions, the 
leason, doubtless, is, that attention has been diveited fiom it by the proximity oi 
the spice-beaiing Moluccas Celebes, although fcitile aud not actually poor m oie 
and piecious metals, and foi that leason a valuable possession at the present day, 
does not contain those tempting piodiicts whith hold out to the nieichant the 
piospect of rapid and splendid piofits But although the accessibility of the island 
has not been thoioiighly appieciated by foreigneis, it has exeicised gient mfluence 
on the foitmips of the native population, — it has sent them to the sea, and turned 
them into wandering pirates, tiadeis, and settleis Celebes has thus acquiied for 
the eastern Malay Archipelago a sigiiihcaiice similai to that of Malacca foi the 
western Celebes was not legaided by the old inhabitants of the Archipelago as a 
single united couutiy The iioitherii peninsula with its aboriginal population of 
Alfur tribes had nothing m common with the southern paits, which were inhab- 
ited by the Macassais and Bugi , and even the Dutch have lecogmsed this diffei- 
ence so far as to place the two distiicts under cliffeient Eesidencies (Macassar oi 
Mangkassar aud Menado) Celebes, on the whole, is a genuine Malay countiy, 
although there are many indications among the Alfuis that there was an admix tme 
of daik-skiiined men, but whetbei we must tlimk of these lattei as stunted 
negiito-like aboiigmes or as immigiant Papuans, is an insoluble piohlem foi the 
time being The Bugi and Macassars are puie Malays, who m then whole life and 
being piobably most le^emble those bold navigators of Malay lace who have 
peopled Polynesia and Madagascar 

In view of the fact that the hulk of the population is still divided up into 
numerous small tubes, which show little mclmation to amalgamate, we cannot 
veutiue to assign an eaily date foi the use of laige kingdoms in Celebes Tradi- 
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tion 111 the south can still tell how the slumes of separate localities, fioiii which 
emigiants went to other parts of the island, first acted as a lallyiiig point foi 
small tribes, oi hindeied the disintegration ot otheis which weie incieasiiig in 
numbers and extent of teiritory , the chiefs of the seveial localities lecognised the 
possessor of the most ancient and most potent magic chaiin as then supeiiui loid, 
assembled fiom time to time at council meetings ui his village, and thus piepaied 
the way for the election of laiger political communities This process ]>iobably 
was earned out in Celebes with oompaiatively little interruption and without the 
help of foieigners , even of Hinduism only faint tiaces can have leached the island, 
as IS shown, among othei instances, from the absenea of Sanscut words in the 
original dialects of the Bugi The small tubes weie engaged in constant feuds 
among themselves befoie any States weie foimed, and aftei that epoch these wais 
were continued on a largei scale, and alternated with saugumaiy conflicts within 
the still incompletely oiganisecl kingdoms The annals of Macassai lelate, for 
example, as a noteworthy fact that one of these princes died a natuinl death The 
foremost power among the Macassais was Goa, latei Macassar , among the Bugi, 
on the i,ontraiy, Bom Biom this place the Bugi gradually spread far over the 
coasts of the eastern Malay islands and to some extent founded new States 

The Poitnguese opened commumcations with Celebes in the year 1512 The 
kmgdoms mto which the island was then divided could haidly have been long 
established, foi even if tlie annals of the Macassais enumerate thiity-mne princes, 
who occupied the thione in succession down to the yeai 1809, the average dura- 
tion of a reign during those early days of liaibaiism and bloodshed must have 
been short Assuming, therefore, that the records aie fauly trustworthy, the State 
of Macassai may have been founded subsequently to the year 1400 The Portu- 
guese fiist tiled to secure a footing on the island in 1540, when they set up a fac- 
tory m Meuado, and latei also m the south , they obtamed, however, no better 
results than the English and Danes at a somewhat later period The Dutch, who 
had tinned their attention to Celebes after 1607, alone met with ultimate success 
But meanwhile Islam had reached the island, in 1603 the prmce of Macassar with 
his people adopted the new faith The great ideas of this woild-ieligion were 
heie, as m so many other places, a stimulus to the piospenty of the countiy, so 
that the influence of the kingdom of Macassar made vast stiides in the next few 
yeais, mftal its supremacy in. Southern Celebes was indisputable It was engaged 
in repeated wars with Bom, the State of the Bugi, since the people of that demo- 
ciatically oiganised kingdom refused to accept Islam, and resisted the new creed, 
first with then prmce at their head, and then, when he was converted to the 
Mahommedan faith, in opposition to him. The sultan of Macassar inteifered in 
these quaiiels, and succeeded in the jear 1640 m subduing Bom The same fate 
was shared b) nuiueious petty States. Macassai with its naval power partially 
conqiieredthe coasts of Sumbawa and BiiLou (Biitung) , but it was destined soon to 
discover that the age of laige native Slates was past 

I'he destruction of a Dutch factory on Butun compelled tho East fndia Com- 
pany to take active measmes, in doing so it relied on the conquered, but still 
disaffected, Bom, whose royal family had found a fuendly leception as fugitives 
among the Diitclu The .sultan of Macassar was soon compelled to abandon his 
conquests, and lesign the tliume of Bom to Kajah Palaka, a protM of the Dutch, 
wlio fi’om the yeai 1672 onward raised Bom to be the ruling power in South 
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Celebes After Ins death (1696) a paifc of his kingdom became the absolute pos- 
session of the company Although the Dutch always took full advantage of the 
mveterate Imtied between Macassai and Bom, yet then attempts to extend then 
lule still farthei led to lepeated and tioublesome wais, until the tempoiary English 
occupation of the island (1814-1816) and the ensnmg disoideia resulted in 
drastic modifications of the political situation A wai with the piinces of South 
Celebes ended m 1825 with the -victoiy of the Dutch The independence of the 
native States would then have ended foi ever, liad not the lehelliou in Java dneited 
attention to annthei diieetion It was only after new struggles m 1856 and 1859 
that then annexation to the colonial empire of the Dutch East Indies was effected 
The liiatoij ot North Celebes really belongs to that of the Moluccau aichi- 
pelago The State of Menado may be noticed as an impoitaut political entity 
Wlien the uoithem penmsnla, and especially the hilly distiict of Jliualiassa, liad 
proved to be suitable for coffee plantations, European influence easily became pre- 
dominant there, and all the moie so since Islam had not yet won a footing 
Elsewhere in the Dutch East Indies there have been few oi no couveisions to 
Chiistiamty, hut a part of the inhabitants of Mmahassa hare been converted 
The eastern and smallest peninsula of Celebes has also in its external life been 
subject to the influence of the Moluccas 


(fl) The Moluccas — The modem history of the Jlalay Aichipelago centres in 
the west round Java, but in the east loiind the Molucca Islands In the eailiei peiiod, 
when the trade in muscat nuts and cloves had not yet attracted foreign shippmg 
to its shores, the gioiip of the Moluccas may have been less conspicuous , small 
tribes and village comimmities piohably fought agamst each othei, and may have 
extended then wailike expeditions and laicls to Celebes and New Guinea, and these 
visits weie probably returned m kind The flounshmg tiade in spices then laised 
the wealth and powei of ceitam places to such a pitch that they weie able to 
bung under then dominion large portions of the Archipelago Jilolo, on the noith- 
einmost penmsnla of Halmahera, is cousideied to he the oldest kingdom , m 1540 
It was absorbed by Ternate It is a remarkable fact that the influence of China 
on the Moluccas seems to have been very slight, smce the islands aie hardly men- 
tioned m the Chmese annals before the fifteenth century 

The Portuguese on their arrival found two large kingdoms, Tesnate and 
Ihdor , both origmally rose in small insular distiicts, then chief towns lay in 
close proximity, and as hostile rivals each was bent on eclipsmg the other The 
population of these two States was even then, probably, much mixed , m addition 
to the piesumahly oldest population, the Alfuis, who on Halmalieia especially and 
Seram had preserved a laige share of then independence, theie weie on the coasts 
Malays, Bugi, and the descendants of other nations occupied in the spice trade, 
namely, the Javanese, who seem at fiist to have been almost exclusively occupied 
in trauspoi'tmg &()ices to then native island, and the Aiahs, piohably also the Chi- 
nese and the Huidus About Teinatewe know that the seventh lulei mounted 
the throne m the year 1322, in his time Javanese and Aiahs are said to have 
immigiated m exceptional numbers Ternate and Tidoi weie maritime and insu- 
lar vStates, they kept closely to the coast, and while their fleets weie powerful 
they nevei possessed extensive teriitoiy on Halmahera and Seiam Since then 
power was entirely based on the spice trade, the princes of the two States com ted 
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the tavoui of the Poituguese, "who indeed hi^t appealed ab tiadeib AVlien leinate 
pio\'ed successful zu this lespect, the monaich of Tidoi thiew hiiuself into the auus 
of the Spaniaids, who then came foiward with then claims on the iloluccab Ihe 
oiitiages of the I’oituguese led to mauj lebellions aud coutlicts 

The Dutch fiibt appealed on the scene in the jeai 1599, aud planted a small 
settlement on Banda , anothei half-centiuy, howevei, elapsed befoie tlic} felt thoiu- 
selves stioug enough to seize the monopoly of spice-gi owing aud the s^ace tiade 
The sultanates ui Teinate and Tidoi, which had some powei ovei the coast dis- 
liiots of Celebes aud New Guinea, weie allowed to lemam, but the Bpioe Islands 
piopei, Ambouia (aftei 1G05) and Banda especially, weie placed uudei Dutch 
adiniiiistiation As it seemed impiacticable to watch ovei all the islauds, the 
compan} detei mined to allow tlie ciilti\ation of cloies and muscat uiits only 
111 ceitam places, aud eyeiywlieie else to effect a complete destiuctiou of the 
spice-tiees The execution of this puipose necessitated a wai, whicdi in 1621 
almost annihilated the population of the Banda Islands, so that hencefoith the 
company was able to intioduce slaves, aud thus exeicise a stiictei supeinision 
But since the seeds of the spice-tiees weie contmuallj being earned by buds to 
othei islands, annual “ Hongie expeditions ” weie undertaken in oidei to destioy 
the ) oimg plantations on piohibited soil, by force of aims if necessaiy, and unspeak- 
able miseiy was in this waj- spiead over the islands These sad conditions, whose 
piiine movei was the go\einoi, Arnold de Vlamiug, lasted down to the English 
occupation (1810, p 475), and were afteiwaid renewed, though in a modified' 
foiin In 1824 the Hongie expeditious weie discontinued, but the last tiaces of 
the spice monopoly only <hsappeared m 1873, when the plantations were sold to 
private speoulatois ] )uiing the time when the small spice islands had so che(j uei ed 
a lustoiy, the mam islands long remamed neglected The Dutch giaduall} suc- 
ceeded in acquiiing mdiieuce ovei the semi-civdized Alfurs, of whom those wlio 
live on Seram are oiganised in peouliai seciet societieb, which originated m the 
peculiar system of male associations to which we have alieady lefoired 

(/ ) The Small Sunil a Islands — Of all the chstiicts of the Malay Aiclupelago, 
the “ small " Sunda Islauds play the least conspicuous part in history De\ oid of 
any political unity, they stagnated in their isolation until foieign immigiation 
intiodiiced a higher type of social life, and small kmgdoms sprung into existence 
heie aud there along then coasts The mterior of the islands remained unsubdued 
and luiaffeeted by this change 

Ball afloids a solitaiy exception to the general rule This island, although 
piofouudly influenced in ancient times by Java, frequently enjoyed political 
independence IVlien the Bialiman States of East Java incieased in. stieugth 
towaul the close of the first millennium of the Chiistian eia, Bali also was a State 
wuli Hindu ciiltuie (see the aecompauymg plate, "Two Illustrations of Hindu 
Ml thulogy,” etc) TTgiascna iiiled Iheie m the yeai 923 , m 1103 anoLliei punce, 
J ai apaugu, is mentioned Bah latei foimed a pait of the kingdom of Modyopahit 
Ic was impossible foi Islam to conveit ihe Bahnese, who, at the time when 
they foimed a nmted people, actually assumed the aggiessive, oppressed the 
Slolmmiuedan Sassaks on tlie teraporanly cunqueied Lombok, and menaced Sum- 
bawa Erahmamsm defied its nial in this case at least, and has lasted on Bah 
down to the pieseut daj In consequence of the pievailing system of small 
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soveieigns complebe political dibintegiation giadiiallj set in, theie weie eight 
petty States in Eali m the nineteenth centuiy, wheii the Dutch in the j'eais 1846, 
1848, 1849, and 1868 iindeitook campaigns against Balinese piinces Neveitheless 
the Dutch, even lecently, ha\e requiied a comparatively stioug levj* of tioops to 
eiiish the lesistance of one of the piinoes 

Javanese influence also temporaiily touched Sumhawa, the development of 
which on the whole was affected by the seafaimg inhabitants of Southern Celebes, 
the Macassars aud Bugis It was foimeily split up into six small and independent 
States, Bima, Sumbawa, Dompo, Tamboia, Sangai, aud P(ap)ekab The population 
of the “kingdoms” of Tambora and Papekat suffered teiublyuudei the ilevastatmg 
eiuption of Tamboia (April 10, 1815), as, to a somewhat less degiee, did those of 
Sangar, Dompo, aud the town of Sumbawa lu the east of Pious (Ploies , capital, 
Larantuka) Malay and Biigmese immigrants piedommated , the west, Maugeiai, 
was dependent on Bima, one of the States on Sumhawa and connected with it by 
a common language Timoi may have been mostly influenced by the Moluccas, 
and saw small pimcipalities framed on its coast at a compaiatively eail> date , 
these pimcipalities had mostly disappeaied by 1600 m consequence of the advance 
of Timoiese, m the stiictei sense of the wrad, who inhabited the east of tlie island 
and oiigmaUy perhaps had then homes m Seiam The most northeasterly pait of 
Timoi (Dell oi Dilhi) is the last lemnant of the Poitugiiese possessions m Indo- 
nesia, m the southwest (Kupang) the Dutch have had a footmg since 1688 (with 
exception of the yeais of the Enghsh conquest, 1811-1816) 

( q) Tlic FIi ilippiiie ‘1 — The laige group of the Philippmes, which in a geological 
as well as ethnological sense lepiesents the hnk oonuectmg Indoue-iiato the region 
of Eastern Asia, forms the uoitheastern poition of the Malay woild of islands 
Malayism is always predominant m the Philippines , it may indeed have prevailed 
in Poimosa also, and from thence have made fuitliei conquests The Philippines 
weie not always m the possession of the Malays In the eailiesL liistoiical age 
we find the islands inhabited by the Negritos, who weie oul} gradually dri\ en 
back to the mountains of the mteiioi by the immigrating hio\\ n race , it was only 
on the north shores of Luzon that they kept their position on the seacoast There 
weie piobably two invasions of Malays , the tribes of the iu'st inteimixed very 
largely with Negritos and on the second immigiation shaied then destnay, since 
they too weie forced to retreat to the mountamous inteiioi of tlio islands, while 
the new-comers occupied the coasts The second wave of immigiation, like the 
fiist, chiefly flooded the south of the Aichipelago, and ethnically changed it, while 
the Negritos on the coast m the noitheast of Luzon once more escaped exteimi- 
natiou The Malays of the second migration bi ought to the Philippmes an 
advanced civilization which shows traces of the influence of India, this event 
may have occuried, theiefoie, some centuiies after the Ghiistian eia Many, 
though not absolutely convincmg, arguments support the view that the second 
immigi'ants came fioin Sumatra, the cradle of the Malay lace, othei featuies of 
resemblance point to the D} aks of Borneo The Tagals on the penmsula of Luzon 
became the representatives of the native semi-civdization 

A thud immigration, which, however, was not so thoiougldy earned out, is 
connected with the advance of Islam into the Malay island-world The Malays of 
Buinei m Borneo undertook expeditions of conquest and conversion to the Philip- 
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pines about 1500 They subdued Palawan and firmly established themsehes on 
Luzon. Almost simultaneously immigiants from the Moluccas settled on hliu- 
danao and seized the Sulu (Jolo) Islands A Mohammedan piiate State aio^^e 
theie, while pieviously, as we learn fiom Chinese records of 141/, the gmup of 
islands was divided into three kmgdoms 

The Philippmes weie leached on March 16, 1521, fiom the east hy the Poitu- 
guese, Magalhaes, who was in the Spanish service, and neie called SL La/auis 
Isles , later the name Islas de Poniente was given them , the name of Philippines 
was not adopted until 15G5 The islands excited little attention at first, while 
an ohstmate struggle developed between the Spaniards and the Poituguese for 
the possession of the Moluccas MTien Chailes V abandoned the Moluccas on 
April 22, 1629, the Philippines also would piobahly have fallen into the hands of 
the Poituguese if private Spaniards had not set foot on them, and if Portugal had 
not attached slight importance to then possession It was not until 1543 that a 
Spanish fleet appealed once more in the Archipelago with the commission to found a 
Spanish settlement But this finally fell mto the hands of the Portuguese, who 
theoretically still asseitecl then claims to the Plulippiues A renewed attempt in 
the year 1565 met at last with success, the Spaniards established themselves first 
on Sebu, then on Panay In 1670 they turned to Luzon, and founded in the ensu- 
ing year the town of Manila 

The Spaniards, aftei Portugal had been united to their kingdom in 1680, found 
two other rivals who endangeied their existence, — the Mohammedans or Moros, 
advancing from the south, and the Ohmese, who weie laigely lepieaented, espe- 
cially on Luzon These latter had long maintained commercial luteicoiuse with 
the Philippines, and seem sometimes also to have won political influence They 
constituted a perpetual menace to the Spanish rule, but required neveitheless to be 
treated cautiously, smce the revenues of the colonies depended almost wholly on 
the trade with China In the year 1603 a teiiible revolt of the Chinese bioke out 
It was quelled with great slaughtei of the msuigeuts by the Spaniards with help 
of the natives and the Japanese, who weie also resident on Luzon for trading pui- 
poses A few years latei, however, the number of Chinese settlers in Manila had 
once more risen to an alarming height A new revolt was suppressed m 1639, and 
when in 1662 the Chinese freebooter, Cheng Ko chuang (Koy sung, p 106), whose 
father, Ciieug Cheng kuiig (“ Koxmga ”), bad conquered Pormosa, threatened the 
Philippines, there was once more a massacre, which, however, proved ineffective to 
exclude entirely the undesirable guests 

The Spaniards met with more success in their struggle against Islam Christi- 
anity, thanks to the active zeal of the Spanish monks, completely outstripped it 
qn Luzon, while on Mindanao and the other southern islands the progress of the 
Mohammedan teaching was at least checked. The task of ruling the natives was 
facifitated through the circumstance that no large kmgdoms appear to have emstqd 
on the Philippmes before the conquest. The Spanish government was most anx- 
iously concerned to obtain the complete monopoly of the trade of the Philippines 
Commerce was only permitted with the American colonies of Spam A port was 
founded at Acapulco for the purpose of this tiade, and once a year a great galleon 
sailed thither from the Philippmes, bearing goods from Chma, Japan, and India, 
and the apices of the Philippmes. The price of this cargo was usually paid in 
silver dollars A definite maximum in goods and money was fixed, which might 
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not be exceeded Direct trade with Europe was prohibited, notwithstanding fre- 
quent attempts of the mei chants of Seville The richly laden vessels, which were 
engaged m the commerce with America, naturally tempted all the pirates and 
admirals of unfriendly nations, and were not imfrequently plundered, as, foi 
example, by George Anson on the coast of the island of Samar flTld) After 
1785 the tiade lay m the hands of the Real Compania de Eilipinas The harbour 
of Manila was first opened to all maritime nations in 1803, in 1814 free trade was 
intioduced, and in 1834 the company was dissolved But even then foieign com- 
petition was checked as much as possible by all kinds of vexatious customs duties , 
the rumous tobacco monopoly was not done away with until 1882 

Although these iidiculous lestrictions on tiade and the ascendancy of the clei- 
ical paity hindered aU progress, still the Philippmes during the union of Poitugal 
with Spain (1580-1640) foimed the centre of a splendid colonial empiie, but 
through the competition of the Netheilands, Spam was soon lestiicted to the Phil- 
ippmes proper, which now foi a long time weie anytlimg but prospeious Neveithe- 
less the spread of Clmstiamty among the natives helped to consohdate the colony 
When an English fleet appeared off Manila m the year 1763, and the Chmese and 
Indians rose agamst the Spaniards, the lattei received the help of the Chiistian 
native population These alhes could not save Manila from falling for the 
moment into the hands of the English, but the Treaty of Pans restoied to the 
Spaniaids all that had been conquered from them m the Philippmes, and left their 
power unchallenged, except by such rebeUions as the tyranny of the monastic and 
mendicant oiders pioduced among the native races, and by the moie formidable 
discontent of the Malayo-Spanish half-castes, who had leceived a tinge of Euro- 
pean culture, but felt themselves slighted and weie eagei to play a leading part 
Unrest showed itself m 1824 The mutiny of the troops m 1872 might have been 
most dangerous had it not been smothered by prompt action The political power 
of Spam seemed on the whole to have been consolidated m the course of the nme- 
teenth century , and Spam gradually succeeded m annexing to her sovereignty a 
part, at least, of the hitherto mdependent districts, such as Southern Mmdanao 
and the Sulu Islands 

But that meradicable tradition of treatmg the colonies as souices of piofit 
for place-hunters and ecclesiastical orders pi evented any real prosperity , it was 
equally impossible to tieat the Tagals for all time as the Indians of Paraguay had 
been treated at the time of the Jesuit supremacy The thought of freedom 
gradually gamed ground, secret societies, resembling freemasonry, formed the 
rallyrng-point of discontented Eilipmos, whose hatred was chiefly diiected 
agamst the priestcraft Minor insurrections in 1876 and 1882 were followed by 
a great rismg in 1896, showing the power of these secret tendencies The 
successes of Japan m Eastern Asia seem to have also roused the self-conscious- 
ness of the more enlightened natives, since, with some light, they legarded them- 
selves as kinsmen of the Japanese Once it seemed that the Spamaids, who made 
themselves hated and despised by shootmg the patriotic poet, Di Jos5 Rizal 
(December 29, 1896), had succeeded by great sacrifices m effecting a peace with 
the Tagals undei the leadership of Emiho Aguinaldo (peace of December 14, 1897) 
But the war with the United States of Ameiioa had scaicely broken out when the 
insuirectiou agam blazed up Smee, however, the victorious United States did 
not show themselves mclmed to recognise the mdependence of the Philippine 
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Republic” of June 23, 1898, they weie obliged aftei the begmnmg of 1S09 (FoWu- 
uaiy 5 and 17, futile attacks of the Filipinos on Manila; to take on Ihenisehes 
the war with the natives, in which the Ameiican Majoi-Geneiah Elwell Sleplieu 
Otis (until May 5, 1900), and Arthui MacAithur expeiienced many 
Even after the capture ot Agumaldo (March, 1901) the Tagals, m tlieir loi c of 
liberty, under their subsequent dictator, San Dico, did not abandon the stiuggle, 
especially on Samar 


3 MADAGASCAR 

Far away from Indonesia lies another countiy of the Malay lace, Jladagascai 
This island has had a less gloiious history than the chief distiicts of Indonesia, a 
fact laigely due to its outlying position and the few attiactions which it ofleis to 
the enteipiismg merchant Before the circumnavigation of Afiioa by tlie Foitu- 
guese, Madagasoai lay off the great tiade loute which connected Western and 
Eastein Asia, and only the vessels which earned the piroduct of the gold mines 
fioin Sotala to the noith dnectecl the notice of the Aiabs to the coasts of the i ast 
island, and conveyed indueotly news of it to the civilized couuti les of Asia and 
Euiope It IS probable that the island of Mentithios, mentioned by Ftoleniy, is 
identical with Madagascai But all histoiioal accounts m the stucter sense are up 
to the piesent so \ague, that we could say little about the eaily liistoiy of the 
peoples of Madagascai, did not ethnographical lesearch, aided by coinparati\e 
philology and anthiopology, allow us some insight into remote periods 

A The Primitive History oe Madagascar 

The fauna and floia of Madagascar aie remaikable fiom the cuoumstance that 
they have then nearest counteipait, not in the neighbomiug contment of Afiica, 
but in Malacca and Indonesia, possibly because the island represents the remams 
of an old continent (“ Lemui la ”), which once paitiaUy filled up the Indian Ocean 
If we see then that a laigepait, if not the whole, of the eailiei population of Mada- 
gascai tiacos Its origin fiom the Malay island-iegion, as language, customs, and 
pliysiqu(nmdoubtedly prove, we aie tempted to think of the submerged Lemui la and 
to place the immigiation of Melanesian and Malayan peoples into Madagascar m 
the veiy eailiest piehistoiic age This supposition, m view of the remote antiquity 
of the human race, should not he simply lejeoted, if, nevertheless, it is generally 
denied, and the affinity of the population of Madagascai to that of Indonesia is 
regaided as an incidental counterpart to the geographical conditions of animal and 
plant life, the cause of this is found m the assumption that the Malay immigrants 
biought with them to Madagascar a comparatively developed civilization, such as 
was only acquired by the Malays of Indonesia in the com-se of hiatoiy, Recently’, 
however, Alfred Grandidiei has adduced weighty reasons tor the view that the 
dark-bkmned inhabitants of Madagascai came oiigmally fiom Melanesia, or were 
at any rate much moie closely related to the Melanesians than to the negioes, and 
that Malays also found then way to Madagascai at a very eaily penod Giaudi- 
diei relies on the fact that all the mhahitants, the liglit-complexioned as well as 
those of a negro type, belong Imgiustically to the Malay family of nations 
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It IS difficult to determine whethei the leinuants of an uiuleisized population 
which are said to he found m the inteiioi of the island aie lelnted to the Veddas 
in Ceylon (p 495) and the foiest tubes of Malacca, and have occupied then 
present home smce piimitive times, hut it as not impiobable They might be, 
then, the descendants of the oldest people of Lemuua, oi, smce Africa also pos- 
sesses its dwaif tubes, of some piimitive and widely dispersed race The half- 
mytlucal Wasimba in the higlilauds of the interior and the Kimos in the south 
of Madagascar, who liave been visited by several French travellers, are supposed 
to be remains of such tribes 

The ilalajs were clearly brought to Madagascar by more than one of those 
marvellous migrations which have become of piaiamount importance for the history 
of Indonesia and Oceania Certain similarities favour the view that Sumatra was 
the point fiom which the colonisation of Madagascar started The date of the 
most important immigrations cannot be satisfactorily determined, hut might be 
put anterior to the begmning of Hmdu luffiionce ui Indonesia, since Sanscrit 
woids are almost entirely absent in the languages of Madagascar On the other 
hand, consideiiug the comparatively high culture of the immigrants, we should not 
venture to place the beginning of the migration in a veiy i emote age The immi- 
giants brought with them the art of iiou-woikiug, but do not seem to have been 
acquainted with cattle-hieedmg, smce the Hova word for ox is borrowed from the 
E Lst African Swahili language They were not unfarailiai with the loom, but 
appaienLly employed it to weave palm fibre, not cotton Then social divisions 
were hereditary nobles (Andiianes), free men, and slaves 

Smce on the arrival of the Europeans the Mascaienes Ccf p 578) which Ire to 
the east of Madagascar were furmd umuhabrted, these migrations could not have 
flowed over these fertile and attractive islands, but must have reached Madagascar by 
another lonte It is possible that the seafavmg Malays, who by pnacy and tiade 
commanded the shores of the Indian Ocean before the Chustiau eia and until the 
heginniug of the Hindu tiadmg expeditions to Malacca and Java, may have 
reached the coasts of Madagascar m this way from the noith, and founded settle- 
ments theie m course of time Wliile other Malay settlements, of which theie 
were many piobably on the coast of the Indian Ocean, disappeared again latei, 
since their inhabitants were either massacred, or fused with the aborigines, the 
Malay race found in the sparsely peopled Madagascar the possibility of a'a undis- 
turbed expansion and of a gradual occupation of the greatei portion of the island 
All connection with then Indonesian home was then abandoned, and the settleis 
on Madagascar continued to develop mdependently of the mother country, hut not 
without experiencing m a considerable degiee the influence of Afiica Among the 
Hovas, who must be regarded as the latest immigrants, the legend is still cui-rent 
that then forefathers came from a distant island on a marvellous road of lotus 
leaves to the coasts of Madagascar, and that then, to escape the malarial fevei, 
they penetrated far into the hill country The legend says nothing of any 
aboriginal mhabitants 

The most puie-blooded Malays aie the Hovas, who live in the central province 
of Imeruia, and number at present a million souls The Betsileo, some 1,200,000 
strong, who inhabit the lull countiy .south of Imerma, seem to be more contami- 
nated by negro blood. The Botsimisaraka on the east coast are more nearly allied 
to the negioes than to the Malays Besides the light-complexioned races of 
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Madagascar and the remnants of an undersized piimitive people there are also, 
especially on the coasts and in the south, daik inhabitants of a negio type, 
although at piesent no hard and fast line can be drawn between the races 
Theie are no longer any economic contiasts in Madagascar which might give a 
clue to eailier conditions In every place wheie conditions are favourable nce- 
growmg supplies the staple food, cattle-bieediug comes next, even the Masca- 
leues aie almost exclusively supplied with meat fiom Madagascar Pigs aie only 
hied by the Hovas, wlule the coast tribes, m consequence, doubtless, of Aiabian 
influence, hold all swine m abhoirence The Hova pig may have been introduced 
from Indonesia 

Cunousl} enough the questions, whence the Nigritian inhabitants have come, 
and how we aie topictuie to ourselves their immigration, have provoked an almost 
more lively controveisy than the question of the ongin of the Malay nations, 
although the close proximity of Africa seems at any rate to supply a satisfactory 
answer to the fiist Nevertheless, such authorities on Madagascar as James Sibree 
and G-iandidier prefer to consider the daik inhabitants of the island as a race 
lelated to the Papuans latlier than as tiue negroes Even if we provisionally reject 
this view and admit the uegio uatuie of the dark Malagasies, still the other ques- 
tion, whether the negioes came into the island eaihei or latei than the Malays, is 
hardei to decide The Nigutian poition of the Malagasy population speak Malay 
dialects, and must have been long subject to a distinct Malay influence The mam 
body of the dark population, whose most impoitant bianch aie the Sakalavas, 
inhabit the west coast of the island opposite Africa The Africans of the main- 
land are mfeiior seamen and would, now at least, be unable to reach Madagascar 
unaided. These facts peihaps support the view that negroes only came to the 
island aftei the Malay immigration by the aid, or perhaps at the instigation, of the 
Malays themselves The lace of the Nigntian Malagasies was perliaps cairied off 
from the East Afucaii coast by slave laids, perhaps the Malays enlisted black troops 
during their luter-tiibal feuds, or possibly both these causes have oo-opeiated to 
produce the existing state of affairs It is conceivable, also, that coast tribes of East 
Afiica, after the example of the Malays oi led by Malay adventurers, may have 
acquired gieater skiU m navigation and finally settled on Madagascar The Saka- 
lavas long eujoj ed notoxiebyas audacious pirates The Nigutian population has 
been inereased down to most lecenb times by the impuitation of African slaves 

B The Authenticated History op Mad.igascar 

(«) Tht Aiahan Period — The people of the Arabs, which was destined to 
effect such great levolutions m the Malay Archipelago, made its mfluence felt on 
the coasts of Madagascar at a compaiatively early paiiod, possibly long before the 
giowth of Islam, and evidently owing to the vicinity of the gold rames of Sofala 
A deal knowledge of the existence of the islands was especially possessed by 
Edusi (1153), one of the Arabian geogiapheis, wdio alludes to it by the name 
Oliezbezat, other Aiabiau wiiteis call it Seieuduh, or El Komr The name Mada- 
guscai IS first mentioned by Maico Polo, who deiived exact mfomatioii about the 
island fioni the Auibijin navigatois, and heard mtliis connection of a gigantic bird 
the roc The fabulously exaggeialed account mnv lefei to tliose gigantic ostneh- 
like buds {^ASpyomis maximus and ASpyomii ingens) which cleaily mhabited 
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Madagascar dowa to liistoiical times The oldest Aiab settlements of which we 
have accounts lay on the island hTossi Biaha (Sainte Mane) on the northeast coast 
of Madagascar and on the east coast itself , piobably the colonies also in tlie north- 
west of the island weie formed at a quite early peiiod In view of the traditional 
histoi} of Solomon, it is very lemaikahle that various quite noteworthy pieces of 
evidence argue an early immigration of Jews The rehgious contioversies after 
Mahomet led to fuithei Arabian immigrations, prmcipally of sectaries, such as 
the Zeidites, a branch of the Ahdes, who may have paitly come to Madagascar at 
the close of the eighth century , also about the same time a number of Ismaehtes 
immigrated We know m any case that the Sunnite and Shiite Persians emi- 
grated to East Afiica Giandidiei maintains that descendants of all these immi- 
grants can still be identihed m Madagascar The Arabs did not fail to influence 
the adjoining settlements, families of chieftains of Arabian blood weie often at 
the head of native communities, although it cannot be said that Islam for that 
reason made appreciable progress 

The Portuguese, after the circumnavigation of South Africa, reached Madagas- 
oai also The first of them to do so was Eeinando Soarez, on Febiuary 1, 1506, 
St Laurence’s day, from winch oncumstance the island received the name of San 
Lourengo It was repeatedly visited by Portuguese afterward, but no permanent 
settlements were founded The Dutch also soon abandoned their attempts at colo- 
nisation, which were made in the years 1595-1598 

(5) Political Organisation — At the eailiest time of which some fairly credible 
accounts have come down to us, the dark-skinned Sakalavas on the west coast 
were the most powerful people of Madagascar, while the greater part of the island 
was inhabited by independent tubes At the end of the sixteenth century, as an 
mdhecb consequence of Arabian influence, the great Sakalavan kingdom of Menahe 
arose, which, m the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies, planted 
many offshoots, especially Iboina The real founder of the power of Menabe was 
Andnandahifotcb, who died in 1680 

These conditions weie first changed by the appearance of the Hovas, a genuine 
Malay people, in the heart of the island. The Hovas, whose homes lay, in his- 
torical times, in the central hiU couutiy, especially the province of Imerina, 
immigrated, as then own tradition relates, into their country from the east coast 
many ages before A historical woik, wluch appeared in 1873, gives “'a list of 
thirty-six kings who have filled the throne since Aecoiding to this, Sibiee places 
the immigration into the highlands m the second hall of the eleventh century 
Aftei all, the list of kings can only refer to a fiagmeut of the people, smoe the 
Hovas in then new home soon split up into numerous small and independent 
tubes, some of which even paid tribute to the Sakalavas Grandidiei, m contrast 
to Sibiee, assumes a very late immigration of the Hovas, oi, raoie correctly, the 
Andiiauas (teudal lords), in Inieiina The Hovas in the naiiowei sense, the free 
agricultural people of Iineiina, aie according to Ins view descendants of the old 
Indonesian colonists, while the Andriauas, who aie Javanese or at least genuine 
Malays, aie supposed not to have reached Madagascar until the middle of the six- 
teeutli ceutuiy, that is to say, after the time of the Poituguese voyages of discovery 
The piObjieiity of the Hovas would thus he due to the stimulus given by these 
comparatively civilized invaders In 1780 there still existed in Imerma various 
independent kmgdoms, of which the most poweiful was Tananarivo 
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'J'lie eiRhteeuUi centmy saw the cumpletioa of the national union of the Hova^-, 
who giadually ledhsecl their own stiength and became a menace to the suu oumhng 
tubes King AudiiamniiJi'nna began the fiist campaigns against the Betsiieo who 
lived m the south IIis son KadUna I (1810-1828) continued the opeiations witli 
still moie success, became niastei ot the gieatei pait of the noitliein highlands, and 
pies&ed on to the east coast, wheie ho made a tieaty with the English Piovided 
with hieaims by the lattei, he then commenced war on the Sakalavas, compelled 
them to lecogmse his su/ei.unty, nominally at least, and pioceeded to asseit his 
claim to the dominion over the whole of Madagascai, a claim which was still abso- 
lutely opposed to the actual state ot affaus The soveieiguty ot the Hovas was 
nevei reallj acknowledged m the south and southwest 

On the accession of a king the people took the oath of allegiance , laiv s and 
enactments weie piomiilgated in laige popnlai assemblies, which no longer, how- 
ever, possessed any deliberative or decisive voice The first minister was an 
important otbcei of state If a princess or queen-widow came to the tin one, he 
liad to marry her, accoulmg to the settled custom, and then in most cases actually 
took the leius of goveuimeiit 

Kadama soon quaiielled with the European power which had long cast envious 
e> es on Madagascan, — with Eiauce, that is to say The eaily Eiencli settlement, 
Eoit Eauphni, had been founded in the year 1642, on the southeast coast of the 
island A tiadmg company, oigauised by a naval ofhcei, Captam Kicault, of 
Dieppe, and encouiaged by (Jardmal liichelieu (who died on Decembei 4, 1642), 
commenced opeiations, but attei some decades went haukiupt The hopeless con- 
ditions of this " colonisation” aie illnstiatecl by the fact that the governor, Etienne 
de Elacomt (the first Instouan of the island, (■ June 10, 1660), prefeiied to letuiii 
to Eiauce after si\ yea s of fiuitless atiuggle The company tiansfeired its lights 
to the Ereuch government, which oven then legarded Madagascai as its piopertj, 
hut wilhout taking nmcli pleasuie in the acquisition An attempt of Oolheit to 
foini an immense colonial empire out of Madagascar and the sm rounding islands, 
and to laise the iiecessoiy funds by founding an East India Company (1664), 
seemed to piomise success at fiist, but in consequence ot the airogant behavioui 
of the governor, La Haye, it ended with the massacie of all the French settleis 
and the destuictiou of Foit Dauphin in the year 1672 All plans for the time 
being we-e tluis stopped The only Emopeans who weie left to mflueiice the 
JIalagasies wcno adventuieis and uumeious pu-ates of various nationalities 

The Jilascaienes, wheie, as a lesnlt of the movements on Madagascar, pios- 
peious Eheiich settlements had giown up, laj^, howevei, so near to Madagascai that 
attention was constantly tinned to that attiactive and immense island In the 
year 1750 the island of Haiute Mane was acquired, and the luined Fort Dauphin 
legainsoned m 1768 Soon afteiwaid Count Monts August Benjowski appeared 
as Flench goiernoi of the possessions m Madagascar He was an enterprising but 
uutrustwoithy chaiacter, who obtained from some chiefs on the coast the conces- 
sion of the entile island, founded new settlements, and when he laid down his 
office regaided hunself as owner of Madagascar, which he repeatedly hut vainly 
ofieied to the Fiench goveinraent. His adventmous life ended on June 4 1786 
and with it Ins dream of an empire of Madagascar ’ 

Aftei these unsuccessful efforts attempts were made to establish direct rela- 
tions with the IIova9,whQ had meantimo become poweifiil Tn the conise of these 
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negoimtions the competitiou oE the Eugh&h, who had occupied (1810) Tamatave 
on the east coast, aheady made itself felt The Eiench clairas outlasted tlie dis- 
01 dels of the hTapoleomc eia England lestoied the possessions lu l\Iaddgascai, so 
fai as any existed, to Fiance at the sanie time as the island of Ei^union (1814), and 
it leriUy seemed as if Fiance was destined to find compensation in Madagascai for 
the niiineious losses it had sustained The wish to occupy the island could not 
fad to clash unpleasantly with the budding hopes of the Ho\as foi tlie over- 
loidship Wheu,dheiefoie, a settlement was once moie founded on Sainte Mane 
in the jear 1821, the Hova king, llad.irna (f July 27, 1828), assumed a thieaiening 
attitude The Fiencli goveinoi leplied with a vigoious piotest against the assump- 
tion ot the title of King of Madagascai hy lladJma Tliiougli the cneigy of the 
English govemoi of Mauritius, Sii fiobeit Faicpihai, the mflueuce of England 
entuely won the day m Madagascai The Hovas, whose aimy was organised on 
an European model, took Foit Dauphin flora the French, while numerous trading 
advantages weie granted to the English (1 825) 

Under the leigu of Queen Efina\iilona matteis came once inoie to open hos- 
tihLies, which did not end gloiiously for the Fieuch Foitunately for Fiance, the 
queen, who conqueied parts of the southeast of the island, loused Gieat Biitain 
also against her hy her passionate hatied of foieigners and by hei expulsion of 
the English missioiiaiies (1835) In the ■^eaia 1838-1841 the Fiench, who 
had been called in by the piincess Tsiumeik of Biieni (1839) and the pimce 
Tsimiar of Ankaia (1840), occupied some moie points on the noithwest coast, pai- 
tioularly the island Nossi B6, and m tins way consohdated then lulinence among 
the Sakalavas But foi the time being theie was no idea of a decisive and con- 
sistent policy 

The lutoleiable misgoveinmeut of Queen Ednavalona finally forced the Hovas 
themselves to seek help fioin without Once moie the Fieneh and English began 
to intrigue one against the othei, and dangerous complications had alieady been 
caused when the sudden death of the queen in 1861 and the accession of Ea- 
dama IT, who was fiieiidly to Eiance, completely changed the aspect of affairs 
An age of lefoims then set in, winch foimed a feeble counterpait to the similar 
and almost contempoiaiy piocess in Japan (p 45) Even when Eaddma had been 
murdered, on May 12, b} the leactionary party, which was supported hy England, 
lefonns weie continued by his widow and successoi, E4soah4ima The lesi power 
lay, however, in the hands of lier husband, Eamitaiaiivoy, the fiist mmister, a mem- 
ber of the Hova family Eaunhaio, which, with English snppoit, founded a suit of 
palace government The “lefoims” gradually assumed a ehaiactei which was 
very seiious foi Fiance (June 27, 1865, tieaty with England) When E4soah(5rina 
died, on A]hi 1 1, 1868, Eana\alonaII Majonka mounted the tbione On February 
21, 1869, she, together wiili lier husband, again of course the fiist ministei, adopted 
Chiistiamt) , ancl jomed the Anglican Church, which had been in the meanwhile 
extending its influence among the Hovas, and now acquired complete ascendancy 
Tlie news of the Fiench defeats in the war of 1870-1871 naturally caused a 
further dumniition of Fiench influence 

(fi) The French Penod — Tlio pietonsions of the Hovas and the intrigues of 
the English finaEy compelled the Fiench government, after long and unprofitable 
negotiations, to asseit by foice of aims their claims to Madagascar, which was 
von 11 — 37 
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inoie and moie inclining to the side of Great Biitain On June 13, 1883, Tauia- 
ta^e, on the east coast, was occupied The death of the leigumg queen (July 13) 
and the accession of Eanavdlona III Manj-iiakeweie followed bj an aboitne Fieueh 
expedition into the interior But a tieaty favouiahle to the Fiench was concluded 
on December 17, 1885 By this tieaty Madagascai became a Fieuch [>iotcetoi.itc , 
a lesident-geneial was placed in the capital, Antanauaiivo, to contiul the loieign 
relations of the State This tieaty was not, howevei, legaided veiy senously by 
the Hovas, until in 1895 a new expedition, staituig from the noithsvest coast, uudei 
Lieiitenant-Geneial Duchesne, took the capital on Sepkembei 30, after a smgulaily 
feeble lesistance on thepait ot the Hovas, and then asserted the Fieiich piotecto- 
late by force of arms (tieaty of Jauuaiy 18, 1896) Aladagascai was declaied a. 
French colony on August 6, 1896 Eainilaiiivony, the husband of the queen, 
was banished to Algiers , she lieiself was left foi a time in possession of hei title,, 
but in 1897 she too was deposed and brought to Reunion In this way the king- 
dom of the Hovas has been brought under French influence , but the island as a 
whole has jet to be subdued Under the rule of Fiance the trade of Madagascar 
has greatly improved, and a preferential tariff has succeeded m checking the 
English inipoits in favour of the French , the exports, of which the most impoitaut 
articles aie gold, vanilla, and mdia-iubber, are now chiefly sent to France The 
construction of railways has begun, loads are being made, and the haibours, of 
which Tamatave is still the most important, are the scene of busy life For 
admmistiative purposes the island is divided into two military teriitoriea, two 
oiiil piovinces, and a mixed tenitory A small French army, partly consisting of 
Senegalese troops, and a native guaid aie under the orders of the governor -general 
(since 1896 General Jos Simon Galliem) The immigration from Emope is small, 
whde in the coast towns Chmese and Indians are already settled m considerable 
numbers The plan has lately been suggested of setthng in the highlands of 
Madagascar Boeis from South Africa, who aie unwiUmg to remain m then coun- 
try now that it has become Enghsh 

One of the Comoro islands, Mayotta. has been under French rule since 1841, 
and in 1886 the rest of the Comoro group was annexed ^ 


• C The Mascarenes 

Madagascar is closely connected with the 
fact that on the Mascarenes, in Mauritius and Edunion, French colonies were 
founded and plantations opened, with considerable success The islands, when 
^scovered by the Portuguese Pero Mascaienhas (1505), were totally unmhabited 
Mauritius was for some time m possession of the Dutch (1640-1712), and was colo-' 
nised by the French in 1715, who had held settlements smee 1646 on Edimion® 
In the interval between 1734 and 1746 Bertrand-Frangois Mah4 deTaBoZon- 

The mtSetiL ^ inet in India (p 460), was French governor here. 

Die intioduotion of the remunerative mdustiy of eoffee-plantmv increased the 
prosperity and the population of the Mascarenes duimg the cour^se of the eieh- 
, afterward sugar-gi-owing was extensive^ ^^ 0^7 ^ 

> fVo till) map of Africa m Vol IH 

1848, '‘hriirSipaltc!"78()flIl8lV awl agam from 1814 to 
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During tlie Napoleonic wars England, in spite of the lesistauce of the creoles, 
took possession of both islands, and aftei the conclusion of peace letained Mau- 
ritius, togethei with the Seychelles' and Ilodiiguez (cf above, p 476) The 
necessity of obtaining cheap laboui for the plantations on E4union continually 
diiected the attention of the Fiench to Madagascai, and accounts m some measure 
foi the ultimate reduction of that gieat island beneath Fiench lule The abolition 
of slaveiy on E4iimon in the yeais 1846 and 1848 produced no seiious conse- 
fpiences The Fiench cieole is as predominant m Mauritius now as befoie the 
English occupation At the same time the immigiation from India has assumed 
large propoitions 

^ Ualkd (iltei the Fiencluiuui Moican do SdihellfiB, more coireotly wnttcB, theiofoie, SoLhellos. 
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THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIAN 
OCEAN 

PROFESSOR DR KARL WEULE 


1 THE POSITION AND SHAPE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

“ Till Instoiy of tiade is the lustoiy of international comiiieicc and of geography, and both 
i-otnlnnod form tlie lustoij of tho civilization of oiu rnci ” — 0 Pjisoiiei 

O F all parts of the mighty ocean which enciicles the earth none, next to 
the Mediterranean, seems by its position and shape more adapted to pla}' 
a pait 111 the history of the world than tho Indian Ocean Just as the 
Mediterranean hasui, so impoitant toi the course of the histoij of the 
human lace, paits the immense mass of the Old Woild on the west and bieaks it 
up into numeions sections, so the Indian Ocean penetrates the same land mass 
from the south in the shape of an uicompaiably vaster and ciescent-like gulf, 
liai'ing the continents of Afuca and Australia on either side, while directly 
opposite Its northern extremity lies the giant Asia In the numbei, theiefoie, of 
the contments suiiouuding it, the Indian Ocean is inferior to none of the larger 
sea-basins, — neithei to its two great companion oceans in the east and west, noi 
to the diminutive Mediterranean in the north, each of them is bounded by 
three continents 

It is, however, less the number than the relative position of the countries which 
bolder it that, apart from many other causes, determines the histoiical idle of an 
ocean, In this respect the Pacific and the Atlantic are wonderfully alike TJie 
elongated continent of America on the one side is common to both, while Asia and 
Australia fiame the Pacific, Europe and Africa fiame the Atlantic on the other 
side In the case of the foimer the tliiee continents enclose a wedge of enormous 
size, whose historical importance is not inconsiderable The most remarkable 
chaiucLeustic of this Imtoucal rdle lies, however, m the fact that its centre of 
gravity has hitlieito rested on the west side, the side that is bordered by two 
continents Oonespundmg to this, thd centie of gmvity in the case of the 
Alkiilic hna up io the pic'-ent moment always lam on the e,ist side of that long 
and toituous channel uhicli was peculiarly adapted to lead the human race out 
from the enclos'd basin ol the Meditoiiaiiean into the ocean, and by so doing to 
enlaige the uairowiy defined sphere of ancient history uito one coextensive with 
tliq woild. 

In tlie Mediterranean the political centie of gravity has rarely or never lam at 
the- geometucnl centie, but it has nlwajs moved along the longitudinal axis of 
this basm Sometimes it has moved fiom east to west On the other hand there 
have been epochs when the movement was unmistaJrahly in the reverse 'diree- 
tiop, Apart from those powers of antiquity which lay in the eastern parts of the 
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Mediteiianean — Egypt and the Gieco-Macedonian woild — all the otheis, from 
the time ol ancient Borne to that of the Noinuns and the Oiusades, fiom Venice 
and Genoa to the modem great poweis of the Western Meihteiiauean, have often 
turned then faces towaid the east An apparent exception is only found m the 
PuiuG powei of CaiLhage, -which peisistently lemained in the West, yet the Bhts- 
mcian inothei coiintrj looked to the Fai East foi at least some poition of hei -^voik 

This repeated tieud of the Mediteiianean nations toward the East is nothing 
accidental oi mysteiious Just as the most iinpoitaut events in the histoiy of the 
Pacific have centred loimd the coast of Eastern Asia, so in the history of the Medi- 
terranean, a eousideiable, and sometimes tlie leading, lole has been played by the 
coast of Western Asia So long has Asia been the muse of civilization, so potent 
has been the attiaction of hei mysterious lecesses and boundless tiea&uies, that 
this continent could not fail to engioss the attention of its neighbours And theie 
IS no leason to be siupused if the spell of Asia has exercised an equal influence on 
the people, s of the Indian Ocean This would be quite explicable, even if we 
thought of this sea in no connection with any othei seas, and the tact is inesist- 
ibly forced upon us if we considei how the Meditereaneau is linked to India, India 
to Eastern Asia, and Eastern Asia to the West, by ties of lecipiocal inter course 
Eor the inteicouise of the West with the Far East no more convenient oi natural 
way can be offeied than the Indian Ocean, and especially its uoithein part 
Bound this nurtliem tiack the history of the Indian Ocean, so far as it has been 
affected by foreign incursions, has chiefly centred 

The flame in which the Indian Ocean is set shows a rich variety of configura- 
tion Only the west side, the east coast, that is, of Africa, is massy and unbroken, 
except foi the huge island of Madagascar and some gioups of coastal islands By 
contrast the eastern and noithein coasts appeal all the more indented, and yet 
tliey aie absolutely diffeient in then kind The east side termmates to the south 
in the Anstialian continent, which ioi long ages was able to pass in lonely tian- 
quillity an existence unknown to history, until modern times finally brought it 
■within the range of politics But Australia is directly connected on the north 
,with a region that has no parallel on the face of the globe foi the iich vaiiety of its 
confirmation, — th* lolnrd woild.thnf i«, of Tndono«i!i Tbi= been the natiual 
'■ '! dg(' OL iiaiioii'’ loll, id ihc, ca- jmiti h c (,nliC' times to .he jne-n n' ir 

' 1 ’i’ uoi'li.'iii s.ioie al'O iin T.s h.ilk i- i’iii.|iie in its e'liuc ma i^n '>.quih,..ii 
Asia [isiiiile’d the vhi/le eotnuu III, IS a Lirnl of ^a.^' .'I'laiiK- I'l.ee ’'uuk n-e 
pciiuiM'iiis, on a ti'ue of s./o ha' I'eins uovlirie ei'P mc out, into iho sri, and tho 
("■e.iu pene' uli a Iho l.i'i.l lu gvlB ol eoiie.,.)! mdiiig ouv I'h and Joim h winch ablaut 
the diiti„ii'ioes 01 hu-auw[Has Thefoiei'uu atoii'a at fi'-t ■-ighi too 

('. lii..Nil 10 giiiiiai'Lee to the oliiening luii oi the aca an .if..\e i.^le Ihii on llii- 
I Jim we mu-l alvai^ heai in mind the ilie two iini't iinpoiiaiit oiGho./ oi I'lo 
Indian Geian, the ]'eT..iaii Gulr and .lie hod ^('i n].pi...ach ” ihiii a '-Im i (li-taiiec 
of the iMeduciiaiicau, ihe e^Luo oL WeAei'i en'h/aLLt.u It 'tieifliei- oat lo it, as 
it weie L\io fcelci-, it Mriiailly becomes the easie.n cti '.iini 'lien of ile Mou.- 
U uaneaii 

The geometrical axis or the Indian Ocean rims, like that or the other two great 
Oceans, from north to south , it thus follows a direction which at no time and m 
fafi’plqee has Wen strongly marked m the histoiy of manlcmd. It -was by the Bed 
•"Sea and the Persian Oulf that the Mediteiranean peoples approached the Indian 
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Ocean Thence thear path lay southeast to Indonesia, oi southwest to the coast 
of Afiica Similaily, then, the historical axis of the Indian Ocean urns in the 
diiectinii of the ciicles of latitude It is theiefoie paiallel to the gieat loutes b;y 
which communications have been maintained between Gential Asia and Euiope on ^ 
the one hand, between Oceania and the Malay Aiclupelago on the other 

The Indian Ocean is, as Friediich Eatzel justly aigues, nut a tine 

ocean The Pacific and the Atlantic aie bounded by a coutiuent only in tlie east 
and the west , toward the noith and soutli they stietch away without any boiiiid- 
aues to the polar latitudes, so that all hj drosphenc and atmospheiic phenomena 
can be developed on tlieu immense aieas The case of the Indian Ocean is 
diffeient It is luibounded only m the direction towaid the Antaictie, to which 
It exposes its full breadth On the noitli it is enclosed like an inland sea The 
development, therefoie, of oceanic phenomena is one-sided and incomplete , and 
thus the farther one goes to the north the more apparent is the transition to the 
character of an inland sea 

Fiom the histoiioal standpoint the Indian Ocean takes a fai highei place It 
IS true that its historical importance is in no way equal to that of the Mediterranean, 
though the latter is tiny in oompaiison, and it certainly does not attain to that of the 
Atlantic, perhaps not oven to that of the Pacific , but it far exceeds that of the seas 
of the second magnitude, such as those which bordei on Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia It lies, indeed, exactly in the latitude where on the whole globe 
the “ zone of greatest histoiical density ” begins, being closed toward the noith by 
the mighty baiiiei of the Asiatic continent, and theiefoie taking no shaie in that 
vast transoceanic international commeice which is so chaiacteiistic of its two 
more powerful neighbouis On the othei hand, however, this ocean, lying as it 
does on the southern edge of the Old World, penetiatmg at so many points the 
lands of ancient liistoiy, and offering such facilities for international inteicouise, 
has been the theatie of events which may mdeed be disconnected and wanting in 
grandeur, but foi all that are eminently suggestive Even ui the case of the otliei 
two large oceauo, the scenes of historical events aie not uniformly distiibuted 
ovei the aiea, in the Atlantic Ocean they aie unusually numeious ovei its uorth- 
eru half, but trifling m the south, so, too, in tlie Pacific the historical centie of 
gravity lies on. the northern hemisphere But what theie spieads ovei a space of 
gigontiji breadth is contracted in the ease of the Indian Ocean to a narrow border, 
winch, both bj sea and land, seldom deviates from the coast line 

The unbiidged and unbioken expanse of the Pacific, and still more so that of 
the Atlantic, have made them both imlil a quite late epoch insupeiable banieis to 
mankind. It is only when the means of communication have been Uiglily per- 
fected that, by connecting the nations, they have, to a degiee unsuspected hefoie, 
oneouraged the impulse of the human race to expand. The Indian Ocean, from 
its shape, which is closed on the one side, lias never ptoved a haiuer Its two 
comer pillars on the south, Aubfialui and South Afiica, have never felt the need 
to foim relations one with the other, and for the countries lying to the noith it 
has always been easiei to avoid it, or to oioss it, by hugging the coast or cautiously 
ciecpmg fiom caps to cape In this way the thoroughfares of the Indian Ocean 
are strangely unlike those of otliei seas. 

These thoroughfares, so far as they aie confined to the sea, resemble chords 
drawn from point to point of a great semicircle They cut the cncumfeience 
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of the ocean at the points where the population clusters most densely on the coasts 
A regular sheaf of rays issues fiom Eastern Africa, one line to Aiabia and the 
Eed Sea, a second to India, a third diagonally thiougli the semicircle from Mada- 
gascar to tire Malay Archipelago A fouith line connects Gejlon with Indonesia , 
another, the Indonesian medley of islands with Australia But iar moie important 
than all these is that gieat choid which intersects the semicucle, almost paiallel 
to the base, between the Eed Sea and the Sunda Sea, and thus cuts all other lines 
It IS chiefly on this route that the history of the Indian Ocean has been made 
Both the ancient and the modem woild have used this path 

The land routes also which bolder upon Lins ocean form a comparatively simple 
system, although they are naturally less subject to general laws than the maiitime 
routes In Eastern Africa, in Arabia, and in the Malay Aichipelago the chief land 
routes have followed the coasts , it is only in India and the Malay Peninsula that 
they strike mland But theie are many routes of rainoi impoitance, and these run 
in the most diverse dueotioiis This is only what must be expected m countries of 
such widely different charaotei as those which enclose the Indiau Ocean 

It might be expected that the two deep indentations of the Eed Sea and Persian 
Oulf would make coast routes iiiconvement But this is not the case Both have 
■entrances so naiiow as to be ciossed with ease by entire nations and races, and it 
IS easy for the land tiavellei to pass round the head of eithei But in the south 
the conformation of the laud masses is such as to make maii^ paits of them in- 
accessible Both Africa and Austialia possess a compaiatively small coast line, 
and theie are no natiual highways to connect the mteiioi of either continent with 
the sea The noith, howevei, with exception of the Aialnan peumsula, is some- 
what more favourablj situated It is true that the vast peninsula of the Deccan 
lacks any access to the sea , hut to its base, where Lidia piopei lies m its full 
breadth, the Indus and tlie Ganges and their enormous iiver basins form the best 
international highways in the woild If foitune had evei smiled on these liver 
basins sufficiently to allow them to be irJiabited by eneigetic peoples, skilled in 
seamanship, notlimg could have hindered these from making India predominant in 
the politics of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, and impressing Indian civilization 
upon the whole of that vast area This brmgs us to the salient pomt in the his- 
toiy of the Indian Ocean generally , the pieliinmary conditions to histoiical great- 
ness aie already existent, bub the adjacent peoples have only shown lo^al and 
spasmodic inclinations to make fuU use of them The native races of tins area 
have contiibuted little to history in comparison with the foreigners who at one 
time and another have invaded it From millennium to millennium this condition 
has become worse The importance of the Indian Ocean has declined, while that 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific has mcieased In these the white lace has 
tniimphed over natuie and the inferiors of its own species, bub in the Indian 
Ocean white men have met, at the best of times, with only a qualified success 
They have found the peoples by which this ocean is boideied too immense and Loo 
inert for conquest 

2 THE DAWN OE HISTOEY 

Tub remote past of the Indian Ocean is wrapped m the same ohscuiity as that 
of most parts of the earth’s surface We are tempted to dwell on the enigma in 
tljis case because more than one mvestigatoi has been inclined to look for tlie 
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eailiest home of piimitive man in one paiL oi aimtliei of this ocean LviL it is 
idle to speculate when we have no mateiials foi a conclusion We must rtilhci 
take as oui staiting-point the moment when piessiue exeited fiom the heait of 
Asia diove out the mhabitants of its southern coasts to hud a lefiige and a new 
home in this ocean Suppiosing this expelled people not to have alicady inhabited 
Ceylon, it could only diveige fiom the direction m whicli it was pushed as lai as 
this easily accessible island, any tuithei advance ovei the siulace ol the ocean was 
bailed at once by the want of a budge of islands leadiug out to it On the othei 
hand, this people might loam toi vast distances towaid the southwest oi the south- 
east without let or huidiance, foi neithei the load to the southwestern pait of 
the Old Woild noi the budge of islands to the Pacific offeied any appieciable 
obstacles, even for migrating peoples who possessed little knowledge of seaman- 
ship Both paths, indeed, had been tiodden by that dark lace on its letieat 
before the wave of Asiatic nations loUiiig fioin nortli to south Even at the 
present day we find scanty lemnants of it on Ceylon, as in Soutliein India itself 
We find additional traces m Farther India or Malacca, mdeed with some eeitamty 
even m Southern Arabia But it is far more strongly lepiesented m the Indian 
Archipelago as fai as the Philippines and Melanesia, and even still faither in the 
east We find it on the largest scale, howevei, on the continent of Afiica, where 
It foi ms the chief component element of the population 

These migrations gave the daik-skmned peoples liaidly any occasion foi great 
achievements in seamanship The passage to Ceylon was simple enough , nui did 
the easterly path with its thickly sown clusters of islands require any pre- 
tensions to navigation It is impossible to asceitain whethei the eaily aiicestois 
of the pieseut negioes mossed the ocean on its lateial aims, the Peisian Q-ulf and 
the Red Sea, or whether they went lound them Even if the negioes on then 
march to the new home chose the sea loute, the few miles of the passage o\ei 
those naiiow arras of the seaweie no moie able to turn them into a nation of 
seafarers, than their old homes on the coasts of Asia had seived to lure them out 
on to the open sea Even in then new home they lemained aloof fiom the ocean 
and averse to it Was it the vastness of the spaces m Atiioa, m which they lost 
themselves, or were nautical skill and love of the sea foieign to the lace? The 
last alternative would seem to be the tiue one , for at no time and in no place have 
membei,S of the negro race performed notewoithy feats at sea In Africa their 
effoi Ls were exhausted by the occupation of Madagascar, winch was close at hand, 
and of the coast islands from the luamland In the island woild of Indonesia 
and Melanesia even the admixtine of Malay blood did not raise the daik-skinned 
mail above the level of coasting navigation We have therefore little to do with 
him 111 what follows, in the spliere of the Indian Ocean lie is as unimportaut a 
factor ni^the hisloiy of the woild, as we shall afbeiwaul find lum in the Atlantic 
Ocean (I'ol VIII) The lauds winch he inhabits may still play a part in liistoiy , 
but he lias shown little or uo ambition to shaie in Hie life of tlie outer woiid 
The iicgio struggles towaid the coast, and is contented when he has reached it. 

In spite of the small lustoncal iinpoitauce of the black lace, its diffusion over 
the eouutues round the Indian Ocean is an event of gieat significance , it cieates 
111 the island realm of Southeast Asia the pielnmnaiy conditions for those intiicate 
mixtures and bleudmgs the lesult of which we see in the motley conditions of 
the population of Indonesia and the Pacific woild at the i»esent clajn The daik- 
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colouied laces have nevei been numeious enough theie to constitute any noticeable 
check on a wave of nations as it piesses on That island noild is not an unmtei- 
rupted stietch of shoie on which a singing wave of peojiles may biust, it lather 
leaeinbles a leet pieiced and peiforated, tliiongh which the tide iiishes witiiout 
finding any gieat leu stance, but which it does not pass without leaving behind 
on it many objects bioiight with it Thus when the Malay sfcieam of nations, 
giving way befoie a piessiiie fioin ninth to soiitli, was foiced out to the sea horn 
the southeast of the Asiatic coiitiiieiit, it did not touch the zone of Indouesia- 
Melanesia, without mliueiicing the uegioid lace which it iound theie, noi did it 
leave the countiy without caii)mgwith it the tiaces of this piobably piolougerl 
contact ovei the entire bieadth of the raoific to the east The icsiilts of this 
contact vaiy accoiding to the lespective locality and tiie dmation of the lecipiocal 
action Melanesians and Polynesians aie the two ends of the scale the foimer is 
the pioduct of a complete fusion of the two laoes, the lattei seems only to have 
a negioid tinge The mteimediate steps aie numerous and vaiied, — Micionesians, 
Alfuis, and Regiitos only maik shaiply outlined gioups in this medley Indi- 
rectly the Austialiau maybe reckoned m, foi,in addition to Polynesian infiuences, 
Melanesian aie not to be i ejected 

The Pacific and the Atlantic have each m then turn Conti ibuted to develop 
these ethnic types If we retain the cnstomaiy division of the Malaj lace uibo an 
eastern and a western bianoh, tins classification coincides moie oi less with the 
region of the two oceans Bat while the eastern hianch saw its histoiical task 
discharged by the occupation of the vast Paoihc woild, and made haidly any per- 
ceptible advances into the tiumoil of the lustoiy of maukmd, notwithstanding a 
skill m seamanship which appioaohed the miiaciilous, the IVestein Malajs, fiimly 
planted on then native soil of Indonesia, and fiom the veiy fust efficient and able 
seaman, piesented a different picture Not only did the\ advance over the Indian. 
Ocean to Ceylon and Madagasoai, bub m the majoiity of the homes which they pei- 
manently occupied played a part whose significance is fai gieatei than that of 
their eastern kinsmen and of iieaily all the inhabitants of the Indian Ocean 
They set foot nowhere on the mainland except in the peiimsula of Malacca, and 
are the tiiie children of the ocean, if they did not succeed in laising themselves 
bo be its acknowledged masteis, that is peilmps less due to deficiencies of character 
and natuial ability than to the division and subdivision of then homes^ ovei so 
many islands, and to the position of the Malay Archipelago at the meeting pomt 
of two such mighty civilizations as the Chinese and the Indian It is true that 
the infiuence of Clima was mainly confined to the field of commeicial politics , 
hut . this ouly made the influence of India the widei m its day This latter 
reacted with quite unprecedented vigoui upon the ciiltiiie and the spiritual 
life of the "Westeru Archipelago , and although it could not bring the Malay, who 
was by temperament far keenei, under the yoke of religious ideas, and thus bind 
him to the native soil ui the way m which the Hindus were hoimd, still under 
the burning rays of Indian philosophy the political eneigy of the insulai nation 
was moie piejudicially influenced than we aie ordinaiily accustomed to suppose 

To fix the eia of the migrations ot the negroid and Malay peoples, and thus the 
begmning of the historical i&le of the Indian Ocean, is as impossible as it is umm- 
poitatit The problem of the causes of those ethnic movements is fai weightier 
The immediate causes of both may he assumed to be the efforts of Oential Asiatic 
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nations tu leach the aoutli It is veij piobable that Mongoloid peoples, always 
the distiubiiig element in Asia, weie the piime factors , foi Furthei India indeed, 
this assiiniptioii is ceitain, smce in the modem ludo-Ohinese with then countless 
gioups we may see the descendants, much crossed in race, of that wavo which, 
as it broke on the littoial ot South Asia, drove the Malays to letieat to the sen 
that lay befoie them The new population followed them down to the sea, but 
did not launch out on the sea in oidei to command it any moie than any other 
branches of the gi eat famih,and thus nevei attained any place m the lustoiy 
eithei of thePacihc Ocean in the east, oi of the Indian Ocean in the south and west 
Even the local uifubion of Malay blood nevei lai&ed the inhabitants of Furthei 
India beyond the stage ot pnacy 

Dilhcult ns it IS in the noithenst, it is still more difficult in the northwest of 
the nueau to gam even an impeifect idea of the conditions in remotest antiquitj 
If we aie conect m assuming an immigiation of Afiican negroes flora the uoitheiu 
edge of the Indian Ocean, and if the most natural explanation of this hes in the 
theory of pressure fiom the uoith, we still know nothing accurately of the peiiod or 
the causes of that piessuie, nor of the quarter whence these movements started The 
only cei tain fact is that lung ages have elapsed smce the last negroid wave of nations 
ciossed the axis of the Eed Sea m the diiectioii fiom northeast to southwest, for 
after it tlie whole Hamitic thiong moved along tlie same load, and its last detach- 
ment, the ancient Egyptians, weie a highly cmhzed people thousands of jears 
befoie 0111 chionolog} begins The modest share of the Indian Ocean in this 
section of the histoii of mankind goes back to distant epochs, about which we 
shall piohahly nevei be able to expiess a definite opuiiou It is m its length 
and bieadth prehistoric Long ages must have passed befoie the lustoiicall} 
authenticated relations of the West and the East were formed through the 
instiumentality of those same Hamitic peoples, who formerly had barred the 
movement from the East to the West 


3 THE HISTOEIU PEEIOD DOWN TO THE APPEABANOE 
OF ISLAM 

The:^e is as gieat a diffeieuce between the histones as theie is between the 
shapes of tlie three great oceans In the case of the Pacific the chief mterest at- 
taching tu Its past histoiv IS ethnological, we wish to know how withm this aiea 
new race, have been eiolved by tlie blending and intermixture of the old Until 
compaiativel} lecent times theie has been little to mterest the histoiian of eco- 
iioime or political developments Even m the case of the Atlantic we have to 
deal with a sea which was pnmauly a high load of eimgiation fiom the Old 
Woild to the New , and though the ptolitical and corameicial importance of 
Amenca has incica'.ed In leap-, and bounds in the coiuse of the last two oi tliiee 
ceutuiies, the impoitanco of the Atlantic as an emigiant’s pathway still eepials its 
iiupoitanee iis a theatie of international lelations The Induin'’ Ocean .shows no 
sut'li jieculiaiiti it too has sent oat miglitj aimies of peoples eastward and 
wesL,v,iid. but those wliicli wont westwaid have mostly lemamed sti angers to 
It and kept aloof, the others, m the east, passed lapidly fiom its dominion It 
has certainly cieated nations; whe.e this task faced it on a large scale, as in the 
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Aiclnpelago and lu Australia, it lias iiad to shaie it with its laigei neighbouis , 
while wheie the task appealed to it ou a small scale, as on the coasts of East 
Afiica and on Madngascai, theie the lesidt is not conimcnsiuate with the dignity' 
and si/e of the ocean Again, the political activity of the Indian Ocean has nevei 
heen jjioniiueiit IVheie giowing nations Ine, as in the western aiclnpelago, on 
Madagascai, and on the coasts of Souih and East Aiabia, theie the gieat fai- 
leaching empiies aie wanting, and wlieie these exist, as in the whole of Southern 
Asia fioin the Eiiphiates on the west to the Biahinapntia in the east, theie is no 
nautical efhcieucy oi liking foi the open sea 

WliaL life and inoiemeut theie has heen on the highways of the Indian Ocean 
is mamlv due to commeioe The liistoiy of this ocean is predominautly economic, 
and there is no leasou to think tliat if we could penetiate the daikness of the pie- 
liistoiic psiiud we should find a ladically difieient state of things Its activity in 
this sphere is the chaiacteiistic featiiie of its histoiical aspect, many featuies of 
it may liaie heen changed as millennia lolled on, hut the geneial expiession 
lemams the same All the nations which sentiued out on to the Indian Ocean in 
times known to histoiy weie chiefly induced by comineicial objects to make such 
\oyages The histoiical ifile of the Indian Ocean must theiefoie be legaideil pie- 
dominantly fiom the standpoint of the histoiy of tiade The lange of view is 
only appaiently limited , in reality it discloses piospects of lemaikable depth and 
leveals glimpses of the use and fall of nations, such as we iievei find on an equal 
scale m the far wider and moie iichly diveisihed fields of view piesented by the 
two othei great oceans Here the histoiy of tiade is m fact the histoiy of 
the civilization of our lace 

It IS impossilile to picture to oneself the histoiical significance of the Indian 
Ocean without puinaiily thinking of the weighty part which the Eed Sea and tJie 
Persian Gulf hav-e heen called on to play within this aiea These two uortliwest- 
eily lateial aims of the ocean aie the natuial canals and the obvious cuniiecLing 
links between east and west But even more than the southern approach to the 
great Mesopotamian plain, whose value would be inoie cleaily lealised by us if we 
possessed gieatei details about the tiade of the Elamites, the ditch-like Ked Sea, 
winch 1 caches close up to the Mediteiiaueau world, has facilitated and mamtamed 
this connectiom Not only svas it quite eaily the scene of comineicial mtei- 
course in geneial, but it was also the pathway of international commuiijcatioiis 
at an eia when the Pacific, like the Atlantic, was an uniiavigated waste of waters 
And although in the coiiise of human histoiy theie was a long peiiod dining 
which the Eed Sea lelapscd into a piofuuud tiauqmllity, yet no proof of its 
historical value is cleaiei than the fact that an occuiience so simple as its imion 
with the Meditenaneau, which was accomplished between 1859 and 1869, 
restored to it at one blow its old lOle It is not indeed any longer the only avenue 
of lutei national tiade, but its busy wateis even now, when the East has been 
opened np to the widest extent, are the gieat link of connection between East 
and West 

A Till! PiiMOD nows TO THE Appea-Eance of the Chinese 

(a) The. Ancient Uffijphans — The commeice in the noithwest of the Indian 
Ocean goes back fai into i emote antiquity Although the ancient Egyptians, with 
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tlieu lUMUcible piecblectiou foi secltisioii, nevei jnaintameil a peiiuaneul (Iwt mi 
Uie lied Sea, ^eb they lepealeclly tiled at the most diheieut jieiiods to biiuy them- 
selves into duacb Lomiuuuication with the countiies pioduciiig the spiees which 
they used so nutcli and valued so higlily, — that is to say, with Soiitheiu Aiabui 
and the eastern hmu of Afiica The last king of the eleventh dyuast>, Meaiieh- 
kaia, oomraibsioued Hunu to tit out an expedition fiom Ooptos to “ Punt ”, a suuilai 
task was eutiu.sted to the fleet of Queen Hathepfut (o 1490 n c ) on iti i ovage 
soiitli We must ceitainly legaid the Egyptians as the eailiest authentuated 
navigatois of the lied 8ea and tlie adjoining pait.s of the Indian Ocean Although 
those isolated exjieditions and even the fleet maintained by Bamses III (IdOO- 
11G8) can hardly have seived to point out the way to then Punic succesaois, they 
aie, liowevei, uulewoUhv as evidence of a nautical spmt in a people which othei- 
wise was so ftimly looted to its own soil 


(ft) IwliH — The magnet, Iiowevtn, winch chiefly attiacted navigators into tins 
ooean was the peninsula of India India and the Indian Ocean are two insepaiable 
ideas, as is shown by the two names And yet this close relationship only holds 
good in a limited sense The peunisula to the south of the Himalay'as is by its 
geogiaplncal position htted to inle the sun’oimdmg seas moie than any othei coun- 
tiy which bounds the Indian Ocean Nevertheless dining the com so of its histoiy 
it has never attained a commanding position, fioiu its own unaided stieugtli at any 
late. yet the peiunsnla is not so vast as to Iiiiidei the thoiougli development 
of Its latent stiength, repieseuted by an excessively dense population , nor is the 
unfavoiuable conftguration of its coast line the cause of the amazing dearth of 
liistoiical influence The fault lies simply and solely m the ethnogiaphical 
coriditious of India 

The Aiyans on their descent from the highlands of Ban into the sultiy 
jilains of India weie foiced to take over anothei nature, and fell victims to it 
Wlnle adapting tliemselves in the couise of tune to the new conditions, they paid 
the uatuial tubiite to sub-tiopical and tiopical climates, they undeiwent an 
nuiei development which eulmmated ni a lehgious expansion, and nevei felt the 
necessity of employing against the outside wmld the power of then ovei whelming 
nimibais and their supeuoi intelleaual endowments The fact that the Vedie 
hymns apd Mami’s code menlion Aryan voyages, for whose extent toward the West 
the ancient island Dioscorides (Socotia) is again and agam biought foiwaid as a 
pioof, 01 the fai't that fiom the use of camphor at the luxunous couils of Indian 
pniu’es in the tune of Buddha we inav infer tiade communications between India 
and China, go foi veu little The Indian An aiis iievei made a peimanent habit of 
navigation India iievei felt tlie need of seeking the outside woild , but it ahvavs 
was destined to he the goal f.u the othei nations, by land as well as by sea Its 
relations to the sea are close, but oiie-sided, the uumeious loutes which emanate 
from It in eveiy dnectwn are not its own possession, they meiely piove that the 
attention of aU the peoples to west and south and east was uveted upon thia 
country. Fumi its vast tieasnics it has given to the world moie than any othei 
country of the eaitli, but the wmld has liad to fetch these tieasmes for itself 


(c) n, PImucuais, the Tlrhnve, ami Air/m II of 7%^ik-The first attempts 
at direct maritime eommiimcation with India fiom the west were certainly made by 
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the Pliojmoians Even if we put a'^ide the accounts given hj Stiaho of tliou eailj 
settlements on the Peisian Gulf and of then empoiia on Tylos and Aiados, yet then 
trading voyages on the noith western Indian Ocean go back to the second millen- 
mum B c , since at the time ol the expedition >sent by Hiiam and Solomon to 
Ophii fiom Eziongebei and Elatli, the loute to that mysteiioiis laud of gold was 
well known and legulaily fieqiiented The ease with nhich they had acqiuied 
the monopol}' foi the Mediteiranean must have eiicoinaged the Phoemcians to 
gam a him footing on the other expanse of sea Ipng within then splieie of power, 
especially since this new field foi action, with its outlandish tieasiiies, which 
then weie so eageily coveted by the civilized woild of that time, piomised advan- 
tages such as the Mediterianean, long since navigated by them, could haidlj' 
affoid It IS ceitain that they stiove to obtain the sole powei on the EiyLliunan 
Sea, but they did not gam tlieii object Sepaiated both fiora the Peisiau Gulf 
and the Ped Sea by bioad stiips of land, they weie always diiven to make tieaties 
with the inhabitants of the lespeclive countiies, and if, as in the case of Solomon 
and his sucoessois, these tieaties included the paiticipatiou of the soieieigns, they 
weie foiced to compuse these latter in the baigain Thej could acc^iuesce m this 
condition witli moie equanimity, since then gieat superioiibj' at sea could not fail 
to secuie to them the viotoiy m the competition 

The advance of the Hebiews towaid the Indian Ocean is, howevei, more note- 
worthy fiom the histoiical standpoint Though at that eaily peviod and down to 
the Babylonian captivity they weie fai fiom being a commeicial nation, and though 
their political fabiio was baiely consolidated by the end of that miUeuuiiim, jet 
uudei then keen-sighted king llavitl they alreadj’’ secured with set purpose the 
northern extremity of tlie Ped Sea (Edom) The biilliant success which attended 
the fiieudly alliance of Ins son Solomon with Hiram, king of Tyie, owing to 
the above-mentioned expeditious, was only the uatuial consequences of David’s 
polibj' Theie is no better pioof of the value which the Hebiews placed on the 
access to the Indian Ocean than the eagerness with which a whole series of sub- 
sequent soveieigns attempted to keep it open As often as the kingdom of 
Judah was hard pressed and cut off fiom the sea, it was always one of the fiist 
tasks of its princes to subdue afiesh the lusuboidiuate Edomites (Idumaians), to 
rebuild the repeatedly destioj ed town of Elath, and thus to command the gulf of 
Akabah Judah, humiliated and hemmed in by Sheshonk I (Shishak) Egjqpt 
durmg the leign of Pehoboam, showed once moie a vigoious expansion under 
Jehoshaphat (860), who restored Elath and fitted out a new fleet Then under 
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could de attiibuted, leaint and recogm&ed with full coiihciou.siie^s lU own \alue 
to the histoiy of the woild This view was the uioie weigliti miu'o Uud nation 
could not leach the coasts of the Indian Ocean except iiudei the most Lilmuous 
conditions, and could only hold them by displaying an eneigy nliiili Inul ,i 
benehceut effect m the midst of the histoiical siipineuess of the nuinuti of 
nations inhabituig those paits 

The Phosnicians cannot be compared with tlie Hebiews m this lespeit 'J’his 
people, which always aimed at commeicial pioht without politu,al ])o\i ei , was 
deteiied by no obstacles from openmgiip new spheies Never tiusting to fuicc lor 
success, they weie past masters of the ait of reaching then goal, not b) upiiosing 
an enemy oi a rival, but by utilising hun They had made full use ot tlie Ilebieiv s 
for this end so long as these latter held a position on the gulf ot Akabah, and they 
did not hesitate then foi a moment, although fiom a puiely political aspect they 
weie not entnely free agents, to lend the Egyptians the suppoit of then com- 
nieicial policy The lesiilts of this alliance culmmated in the celebiated ru- 
cumnavigatioii of Afiioa under Necho II m 608 B c, a feat which thiows the 
most vivid light on the boldness and skill of tlie PlicEnician iiiaimeis, these 
qualities aie exhibited also m the squadron winch the Egyptian king, doulitless at 
the suggestion of the Phoeniciaus, maintained on the Mediterranean and the 
Aiabiau Seas 


(ff) The, Transit Trade on the Indian Ocean, GOO-30 B C — The trade which 
111 the last SIX centuries before the begummg ot our present eia never conqiletcly 
ceased, eithei on the Eed Sea oi the Persian G-iilf oi m the adjacent parts of tlie 
ludiati Ocean, at no time went beyond the stage of transit trade which it had 
leaohed at an eaily time Transmitted by the most varied nationalities, it lo- 
maiued for that leason insignificant, bemg earned on from one luterniediate station 
to another No change was effected m this lespect when Daiius, sou of Hy staspes, 
completed the canal begun by llamses II. from the Delta to the Eed Sea' 
and when Ptolemy II Philadelphos (284-247) lestoied the woik which had mean- 
time fallen into mm What diffeieiice did it make that Nebuchadnezzar II 
founded Teredon at the mouth of the Euphi'ates, primarily for tiadiug niu- 
poses, and improved the channels of tlie Euphrates and Tigris for nai matron 
by the ^constinction of numerous wmdmgs ? The impiovements wlucli he had 
made weie mined by the rulers of the family of the Achsmenids Besides this 
smee one world empue aftei another enslaved Western Asia as far as the Nile’ 
the Phceiucians had disappeared from the Indian Ocean, thus inflicting a loss to 
tlie wholesale commeice which the mhabitants of Southern Arabia (Hadramaiit 

etc) with then still very deficient means of navigation, were, m spite o mS 

I efforts, quite unable to replace. 

Even the Indian campaign of Alexander the Great (p 405). i ast as is its his- 
toiical impoitance,clid not immechately bear the hurts, so far as mautime trade 
went, winch the conqiieroi had endeavouied to obtam Egyptian Alexandria iLself 
only developed some ceulnnes after his death mto that ivdiich it oimhfc to have 
become immediately aftei its foundation. -the focus, that is to say, for the trade 
between India and the Mediteuanean. and consequently the einponiim for the 
combined trade of the ancient woihl But Alexander’s own short mautime el 
cursion into the region of the mouths of the Indus, which symboh^d £s 
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annexation of the ocean, fuithei, the celehiated expedition of Neaiclius from 
the Indus to the mouths of the Eiiphiates, then the attempt of tlie king to open 
once moie the long-neglected loute horn the Peisiau Griilf loiiiid Aiabia , his plan 
foi the circumnavigation of Afiica , hnally, the impiovement which he made in 
the navigation up to Bahjlon, and the founding of the poit of Gliaiax at the 
mouth of the Tigus, — all this heais eloquent testimony to the importance which 
Alevandei attiibuted to the Indian Ocean, and to tlie pait which tlie newly opened- 
up sea was mtended to play in the futuie schemes of the conqiieior The early 
death of the monaich bi ought these plans to an abiupt end 

Nevei tireless the magnificently displajed activity of the Macedonian lulei was 
not altogethei baiien of the lesults winch had been expected fiom it , on the con- 
trary, its subsequent effects diew India and the Indian Ocean out fioin the gloom 
of Oriental seclusion into the full hght of Hellenistic oultuie Babylon, mdeed, 
which, after the lemoval oi the Seleiicid capital to Antiochia lapidly succumbed 
to the newly founded iival, Seleuceia (Otesiphoii), became neither the political 
noi the luteUecLual uoi the commeicial centieof the civilued woild at that time. 
But while, before Alexander, India was known to the Greeks fiom tlie meagre 
accounts of a few tiavelleis, after that Inilliant epoch the mautime communication 
with the East continued uninleniiptedly for nearly a thousand yeais Bavouied 
by the far seeing policy of the Ptolemies, which culminated in the cunstiuctiou of 
the canal to the Peliisiac aim of the Nile, m the founding of poits on the Eed 
Sea, and m seeming the old route to Coptus, the iiitercouise of the West witli 
India now rose above the stage of tiansit tiade practised toi so many centuiies 
it became direct, and m its still modest lUmensions formed the intermediate 
step to international commerce on a laigei scale 

(e) Tlie Beginnings of un Intel national Commerce in the Impel lal Bagi, of 
Borne — The yeat 30 B o, when Egypt was piockimed a Eoman piovmce, mtio- 
duced quite new conditions of commimication over the Indian Ocean The way 
to India, so iich m treasuies, now lay open and fiee to a nation whose material 
requirements m spite of all politic self-iestiamt had enormously lucieased The 
Eomans therefore made full and compieheusive use of the newly opened load. 
Yet even imdei these altered circumstances then mtercouise with the East would 
not have gone far beyond the earlier stage, had not the new luleis by the utilisa- 
tion of the monsoons piofitably employed a new power which at once enabled 
them to leuounce for ever the hitheito traditional coasting navigation The dis- 
coveiy of this phenomenon, peculiar to the iioithein Indian Ocean, which was made 
about the middle of the liist ceutmy A D, is asciibed to the Greek nangatoi Hip- 
palus, aftei whom, indeed, the southwest monsoon has been called On the one 
hand, tins foi the first lime xendeied real voyages on the higli seas possible, and 
on the other hand, llieiegulai alternation of the two opjiosite wuids compelled the 
traders to adopt a regulated system of navigation, which, besides, was too convenient 
to be abandoned In the succeeding period Indian embassies aie no longer a 
lanty in Home, and the Arabian Sea was tiaveised to a degree hitheito imknown 
Alexandria also now realised the intentions of its fouudei One tact alone fiUed 
the hearts of the Koman economists with deep concern, — that this husk trade did 
not swell the national res enue Even then the Indian trade display cd the charactei - 
istic peculiarity that the expoits weie not balanced by any impoits Pliny, besides 
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Stialio, makes the obseivation, and undei Tibemis tlio Senate seriously uuiisuleied 
by w^bat laeasiuesit could btem the constant outflow of Roman gold to the East 


^ From thj! Appeiranoe oi riiE Chinese on the Sce.ne to Mahomet 

FroaI tlie earliest tunes of which we have any authentic infoiniation the Indian 
Ccean has nevei served an^ othei piupose than that of being the load to India, Llie 
ea'feily nought foi goal of the West As might be expected ftoin the scant} 
lesouices the lesiilts weie meagie, noi did they become impoitant until coasting 
navigation was abandoned Fiom that moment the aspect of the Indian Ocean 
immediately changed India ceased to be the alternate goal of navigatois and 
exploits Cejloii and the Ooldeu Cheisonese (Malacca) were nowieaohed fioni 
the West, and aftei the second half of the fust century A b the meichants of the 
Roman Empire penetiated as fai as Kattigaia. Wliethei we are to identify this 
place, as Von Richthoteu supposes, with Tongkmg, oi, as othei s mamtain, with 
Canton, there is no doubt that tlie Romans who leached Kattigara came into con- 
tact witb the Chinese yo lor the hrst time in the peiiod of authenticated histoiv 
this people is diawn into the affaus of the Indian Ocean, wheie it was after waul 
to play so prominent a idle The emperoi ’Antuu (= M Aurelius Antoninus), from 
the empiie of Ta tsin (cf jip 79 and 153), sent ml66 an embassy to the Far East , 
and besides otliei Roman expeditions, an Indian mission tried to form olosei ties 
with China than meie commeicial mteioourae could obtam 


(a) The Chtime — Tlie efforts of the Chinese people at sea have already been 
shortly illustrated in Vol I (pp 576, 577) Chinese navigation, so fai as it 
touched the Indian Ocean, pi esents thepeculiai feature of alwajs advancing towaul 
the west, until it came into contact with that of the western peoples This contact 
is what It required, but it avoided any fuither piogress or oveilappmg Accoid- 
ingly, lu fcbe fourteen to eighteen centuries during winch we liave to considei the 
Chinese intercouise on the Indian Ocean, this lattei has witnessed a diama such 
as nu othei sea can show In all other cases where a new spheie foi tiade and in- 
teiccmise has been obtained, the zone of contact always moves only m the direction 
of that new splieie In complete contrast to this rule tlie spheie of contact of the 
inteicoprse between China and the West undergoes variations, which extend over 
the whole hieadth of the Indian Ocean, fiom the coasts of Malacca on the east 
to the Pei Sian Oulf, piobably indeed to Aden on the west If the western nations 
limit the domain oU ieu voyages, the Chinese, in conformity with their undeniable 
commercial spiiit, follow them with their meichantmen into moie western regions 

east, the son of the Middle Kingdom gives way witRout demur. This was' the 
ca,se m the fns t contunes of the lelalions between West aud East, mid the Zai M 
mudeiu imes has seen the same course of events Tliese movements take nlace 
almost ihythmically IJiey follow one another with a regularitj winch tempte one 
to arrange in harmony with them the relations of the Chinese towaid ZlndZ 
Ocean The whole chmacter of the Chmese deleued them from navigaW it 
ilieir own initiative *'’fluned the stimulus given hv the circnmu a ^ +i 

the manueiB of Wc.steiu Asia, about the rem 250 fn at the latest Zh n 
continued voyage.s to Kaltigaia, and contented themselves with 'seebmg nearer 
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ports T]ie tliieatened loss of trade compelled the Ohmese to follow the bailjaiiaus 
to the West lu the middle of the fouith centuiy A D we find them at Penang 
in the Malacca Stiails Towaid the end of that ceiitmy they leached toi the 
hist time Ueylon, Jie onlv point outside the legiou of then native ocean which 
had any great attraction foi them In Oeyloii, honevei, they saw the genns ot 
that Buddhist doctime which exeicised the most poweiful foimative mtliience on 
their own civilwation Not content mth this goal, which they agam and agaui 
strove to leaoh, they came by the middle of the hlth centiuj as far as the Persian 
Gulf and the town of Hna on the Euphiates, later we hud them, if we may 
believe Edrisi, even at Aden and other poits of the Bed Sea The expeditions of 
the Chinese to Peisia and Mesopotamia ended about the yeai 700, whik then 
ships did not withdraw fiom Ceylon, which in this mteival had developed into a 
flourishing emporium between East and West, until the middle of the eighth 
century 

(b) The Western Nations — The seven centimes m wlucli we fiist notice the 
pendulum-like oscillations of Chinese maiitime cnteipiise saw consideiable changes 
in the poweis of Western Asia, hy wliom the tiade with China was conducted 
Heie too, as always in histoiy, the Climese weie the peimaueiit factoi Apait fiom 
tlie people Icuowu in latei times iindei the name of the Malays, who, hy shaiiug in 
the voyages to Ceylon, hecamo impoilaut comiietitois with them lu the second 
peiiod, the Chinese weie for the whole lime the undisputed beaieis of the liade 
directed towaid the West But m the West there weie fai-ieaclung levolutious 
There the Gieco-Boman trader was being ousted more and more hy nations which, 
although long settled on the hordeis of the Indian Ocean, had only just tinned 
tJieir attention to sea tiaffic 

In the hist place ne must here mention (he Indians tlieinselies, who tlieu, 
perhaps foi the hist time in the couise of Oien Instoiv, so uiieveulfiil iii foieign 
policy, 1 entured to any laige extent upon the sea We may foim oiu own opinions 
as to their shaie m the expeditions to Malacca and the Aichipelago, but there is no 
doubt that they did uot passively look on at the splendid development of Ilkstein 
trade which was taking place at then own gales 

By far the gieatei part of tins tiade passed into the hands of Peisia, aftei the 
poweiful dynasty of the !3assanid& (227-651) had raised that kuigdom to the 
lanli of a great power 'J’he nilmg dynasty, with the insight of tme statesmen, 
had seen that m no way could moie damage he mflicted upon the East Boman 
Empire than hy cuttuig off its dnect tiade with the Eai East In fact the Peisinu 
yiation, which we are apt to regard as ignoiaut of maiitmie matters, conceived lire 
magluficent plan of concentiating in its onn hands the entire tiade of West and 
East In spite of all its efl’oits it failed to caiiv out this pin pose completely It 
only commanded one of tlie tuo sea loules leading fiom India to the I¥est, that 
acioss tire Bcisiau Gulf Of tins it soon gained absolute possession, and the 
monopoly remained foi a long Lime m its hands, for neithei the Indians noi the 
vigoif)iia mhabitants of the kingdom of Hua (210-614), which, though small, was 
higlily impoilant foi Uie tiade of that time, lud anj- otliei loute available Like 
the Peisiaii slups themseBes, the Indian and Aiahiau meichantmen sailed to 
Ceylon, wheie tliei leeeivcd the ivaies biouglit lluthei hy Chmese junks, moie 
especially silk, cloves, aloes-w uod, and. sandal-wood, in oider to cany them diiectly 

VOL 11-38 
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aciosfe the Peibian Gulf On the othei hand, the I'eisiau domimoii did not 
extend, eithei at the time ot the Sassanids, oi latei, ovei the second loiite to 
the lYest, that of the Red Sea The tiaces, theiefoie, of Rome’s foimei command 
of the seas weie pieseived heie the longest The fai-famed city of Leienice 
Tioglodytice flouiished down to the foiiith centiuy, and even in the daj s of 
.Tiistmiau the ships of the East Roman Empne sailed jeaily fiom Klisma and 
the ancient Ekth to India On economic grounds it had been the ob]cct of tliat 
shrewd empeior fiom the beginnmg of his leigii to make himself commeiciallj 
ludejieudeut of the Peisians He succeeded in doing so bj laud (althoiigli not 
until 557 and after many failiue&i, in so fai that he was able to intioduie into 
his own empne, by the assistance of monastic cunning, the ailk-gi owing which 
was the most impoitant mattei ot all (p 140) Owing to llie unusually fiiiii posi- 
tion of the Peisians m the Eiiphiates valley all attempts to bieak thiough their 
monopoly of the maiitime tiade on this, the shoitest, loute weie always futile. 
The Red 8ea pieseutecl itself as the only avenue of appioachto the Fai East 
The small shipping industry of Klisma and Elath was quite unable to meet 
the immense lequiiements of the limiiious Byzantine coiut as well as those 
of the civilized woild of the Mediteiianean Justinian looked foi and found 
geographically inoie favouied allies in the Ethiopians of the fiiendly Axumitic 
kingdom, whose position at the entiance of the Indian Ocean as well as at that 
of the Red Sea nabuially suggested the tianait trade The attempt nevertheless 
failed Many Gieek meiohants mdeed went down to Adulis, and actually ciossed 
over to India in Ethiopian ships, and the dusky mei chants ceitamly knew how 
to set a due value on then lole of agents, jet they did not succeed in impairmg 
the Peibian monopoly to any appieciable extent The Peisians in the course of 
centuiies had established themselves too firmly m the Indian poits to be ousted by 
the competition of an unadientuioiis and uuiufluential people from the position 
which they had laboriously acrpured Even storms of such violence as that which 
the Islamitic movement of the seventh cenUuy hiought with it weie unable to 
shake the Peisian trade with India So fai as the Indian Ocean is concerned, the 
Persians seem lather to have denved fiesh stiength for further advances from every 
new attack and shock 


4 FROM MAHOMET TO VASCO DA GAMA 

In histoiy theie is no such thing as contmuous and unbroken progress , periods 
of stagnation alternate With others in which every pulse beats faster under the 
influeuce of some great movement oi event The effect of such alternations is not 
confined to the continental peoples. Physical shocks and disturbances spread more 
inpidlj' through a hquid than a solid medium , and one might almost say that 
the ocean is moie favoniahle than adveise to the diffusion of the ideas and move- 
ments winch the great cimes of history caU mto being 

Vdiat the^wcbtem vojage of Columbus was foi the Atlantic, oi the descent of 
Balhoii (p do 6) and the expedition of Magalliaes foi the Pacific, the eastern ^oyage 
ot \ .mco da Gama was foi the Ocean, — an event, that is, of the most telling 
importance loi aU sncceedmg tune. But while those events in the histoiy of the 
first two oceans aie unmatched for their far-reaching influence, the discovery oi 
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fclie waj louud the Cape does not stand alone in its impoitance foi the Indian 
Ocean The pioneers of Emope found that they had been anticipated by Islam, 
which in its whole life and being belongs to the Indian Ocean On a victorious 
maich of incoinpaiahle swiftness it boie the flag of the piophet to the shoies of 
the Atlantic, and it touched the Pacific with its most eastern offshoots , but only 
in the legion of the Indian Ocean did it attam a vigorous and unhindered develop- 
^ ment of its strength, and, moie impoitaiit sLiU, only theie was it able to spread 
over the suiface of the ocean. It is not to be assumed that the Aiabs set foot 
upon the sea foi the fust time aftei the Hegiia Such a view ls contiadicted not 
only by the migiation by sea of the Ge'ez nations of Sooth Aiabia to the highlands 
of Abyssinia but h} the navigation of the peoples of Hiia and Aden and by 
many othei facts. But at no peiiod befoie Mahomet do we find in them even an 
inclination to that dehberate oveisea policy which is so characteiistic of the Aia- 
bian woild durmg the whole age of the caliphs and latei It seems as if it was 
only thiough Islam that the hitherto almost unknown people, when it became 
a world oonqueior on land, attained also the consciousness of its own powers 
on tho sea 

Eoui yeais after the piophet’s death the Neo-Peisian kingdom lay shatteied on 
the giound, stiuok down by the powerful hand of Omai It almost seemed as 
if, undei the new conditions and in the warlike tin moil of that time, the Indian 
Ocean would i elapse into that state of msiguificance from which it had only slowly 
emeiged in the course of the last few centuiies , foi at this same time the rest of 
Fearei Asia and even Egypt (641_) fell a victim to the onslauglit of the Moham- 
medans The Indian Ocean thus had become an Ainbiau sea , fiom Sue/ and Mas- 
sowali m the west as fai as the Indus delta in the east its waves, at the time of the 
Ommeiads and the Abhassids, heat on shores ovei which the caliphs luled In this 
way the whole comineiee of West with East, the woild commeice of that day, lay 
in the Iiands of the Aiahs alone 

Eor the fiist tune since the Indian Ocean has played a part m the authenticated 
hislor}' of mankind the afipeaiance of the Aiahs on the scene compels the observer 
to divide his field of view In addition to the route from west to east, which 
hitheito has been exclusively tieated, one of the loutes which passes thiough the 
northern pait of the ocean from noith to south now claims serious consideration 
We have, m fact, to deal with the encroachment of the Arabs on the coast af East 
Afiica It 13 on this paiticiilar legiou that the Aiab people has longest asserted 
its capacity of resistance against the woild powers of modern days Here, strange 
to say, it has had to fight out its last conflict agamst the youngest colonial power 
of the Old Woild, the newly muted German Empire 

A . The Ea&t 

The expansion of tho Arabs toward the East during the age of the Caliphate 
must still he regaided entuely fiom the standpoint of the leciprocal lelations 
between Eastern and Western Asia, Possessing a large number of the best har- 
bours of the Indian Ocean, among them those which commanded the East Indian 
tiade, the Arabs saw themselves compelled to turn then attention more and more 
to the sea, and pnmaiily to the eastern ocean. At one time the invasion of 
India was most practicable by this route We find Arab fleets on the west coast of 
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India as early as 637, but then it was impeiatively iiecessaiy to depnve tJie I’ei- 
sians, who even after the fall of the Sassamds weie a foimulable uaial powei, of 
the supiemaey m the Indian Ocean The Aiahs did not conciiier India by the sea 
route, nor did they succeed in diivmg out of the held the competition oC the Pei- 
sians, ui spite of the founding of Basra (Ba^soia, 636) and Bagdad (7o4), wliidi 
testifies to then political foresight and then knowledge of the geogiaphiral iinpnie- 
ments of commeice Foi moie than two centuiiefa then fleets ploughed the wateis 
of the Indian Ocean in peaceful harmony with the Pomian meiohautmcu Buiiiig 
the first decades of the Caliphate eia this navigation followed the paths which liad 
been handed down to them fiom the Sassamd age It did not go beyond Ceylon , 
at that time, indeed, the voyages of the Chmese stiB extended to the Peisian Oulf 
About the year 700 Arabs and Persians, eneomaged by impiovements lu ship- 
buildmg and the knowledge of the compass which they then probably aeqiiued, 
advanced boldly over the Bay of Bengal and leached the shores of China In 
correspondence to this foiwaid movement and tine to them custom of penetiatiug 
only so fai as was lerpnsite for the maintenance of commeicial luteicouise, the 
Chinese at once pioceeded to nairow the extent of then voyages more and more 
In tlie fust place they made Ceylon then teimmus , hut about the middle of the 
eighth centuiy they abandoned that island, and by so domg disappeaied completely 
from the Indian Ocean foi more than five hundred yeais It was not given either 
to the Persians oi the Aiahs duimg this long peiiod to follow the Chinese o\er 
the confines of the Indian Ocean to the great ocean adjoining Eastern Asia After 
one hmidied and twenty thousand Mohammedans, Jews, Nestor laus, and IMagians 
had been massacied at Ivhausu in 878, all further voyages beyond Malacca toward 
the northwest were brought foi e\ei' to an abrupt teirnmation This concludes the 
period of the most busy tiatfie which, with the one exception of the Mediteiianean, 
any consideiable sea ever boie on its suiface imtil the heginnmg of modem times 
The nature and extent of this tiaflio is best exemplified by the fact that an Aiabian 
writer of those dajs could speak of the Persian (lulf, which was the teimiuus and 
starting-pomt of aU the commeice at that day with the East, as the “ Chmese sea ’’ 
One single lai’ge region of civilization presents itself to us here in tlie East If 
IV e comiiaie with this the daikness winch even m the CaioLmgian time rested over 
the half-Chnstian, half-pagan lands of Europe, we iindeistand what Oskai Peschel 
meant srlien he asserted that the fom of the intellectual and mateiial civiliralion 
of that age lay south of latitude 40°, and faithei to the east than any meridian of 
the Meclitenanean 

Although the Chinese held aloof, the Indian Ocean by no means Ijecaine de- 
serted Foi even if the Pacific, was closed to the Persians and Aiahs in the 
ensuing peiiod, vet they found in Kalah, on the stiait of Malacca, a place where 
the tiade with the Chinese could be tmiisacted until these hitter once moic sought 
out the old route to Ceylon and the poits of 'Malabai This lenewed advance of 
the Chmese is the last of thciv rhvthmie movements on the surface of the Indian 
Oceau It began m the second half of the thirteenth ecntnij , wlien ICuhla Khan 
gave a gicat stimulus to namgntion. The ponderous jmilcs of tlie Chinese, just as 
in tlie second age, whose beginnings lay some nine hundred jeai.s back, once more 
sailed in laigc fleets toward the west Ceylon remained their terminus, as of old, 
hut the powerful and floimshuig poits of Caheut and Ormuz became also the ob- 
jects of then voyages. These were piimanlj, mtended for trade, without, however, 
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excluding othei enteipiises The Chinese then attempted what they had never 
pieviously done on the waters of the Indian Ocean, — they actually undeitook one 
VO} age ol discovei} as iai as Makdishu (East Afnca), and m the hist half of the 
fifteenth centiny the monaichs of the Mmg d} nasty suh-jugated Ceylon This was 
the culminating point of Chinese activity m the Indian Ocean 

B}' the middle of the fifteenth centuiy China disappeared again fiom the Indian 
Ocean, and, this time, foi evei The attempts icjieatedl} made hy the Chinese 
dining a period of moie than one thousand years to lemam in touch with the 
nations ol the West bore but little fiiiit, eithei foi the East or West But the 
cause of this did not lie m the onesidedness of this purely comnieicial luteicoiuse, 
which, on the contiaiy, bore abundant fiuit ui the exchange of mateiial as well as 
intellectual culture, but rather in the excessive physical and psychical difference 
between the races and peoples concerned, which inevitably liindeied any leal 
fusion or assimilation of the two civilizations Duimg the whole of this period 
the Australian continent remamed the silent, inert boundaiy pillai which it had 
been in xemote antiquity Even its noith and northwest coasts, which were in 
sufficiently close proximity to Indonesia to favour colonisation and the opening of 
commerce, remained completely out of touch with the Indian Ocean 

On the othei hand, the Mala} people, winch is chaiactensed more than any 
other in the eastern hemisphere by nautical spiiit aud capabilities, began at tins 
time to emerge fiom its previous obscurity The voyages which the Malays 
had undei taken at that early peiiod, when the Cliinese foi the first time advanced 
fai beyond the straits of Malacca towaid the west, weie ceitamly not the first 
in then Instoi} , but we possess no exact information on the subject We can, 
howevei, tince with toleiahle clearness how the Western Aichipelago, and Java 
ui particulai, early came into ceitaiii lelatious with India Biahmanism and 
Buddhism had both found their way thei e However momentous were the con- 
sequences of the mtioduction of these two religions for the spiritual development 
of this part of the Indonesian islaiid-woild, it was fiom reasons connected with 
the nature of those doctiines that then mfiuence had not the effect of mducmg the 
population of Indonesia to take in hand the tasks for the perfoimauce of which 
it must have long felt itself qualified by skill m seamanship It was only at the 
moment when the hlalays, from a coixect appreciation of the nanowness of then 
political and economic basis, withdiew from the island-woild to the lo«g smee 
abandoned mainland, tliat they acquired stiength and oppoitunity to affect the 
destinies of then seas The founding of Suigapoie from the old empue of Men- 
aiigkab.iu in 1100 is in fact the slaiLiug-point of thou power, winch in the course 
oi the next centuries extended to a large jiait of Indonesia, and found its most 
conspicuous exjiiession m the piospeiitj of Malacca, founded in 1252, through 
which ioi man} ceiitui les the whole comniei ce from west to east passed 

An unkind dispensation ordained that the Malays should not succeed in 
del eloping on a laigei scale then hereditaiy nautical abilities They had missed 
tlie favoiuablc moment Hardly weic they prepared for a more comprehensive 
ov'ei'sea policy, when the era dawned which revolutionised all the existmg con- 
ditions on the Indian Ocean,' — the eia of its opening up by the Europeans from 
west to east The Malays, it is tiiie, weie not, Bke the Persians and Arabs, com- 
pletely banished from the eastern Indian Ocean, they weie too closely connected 
with it foi that, but as the white conqueiois encroached upon the Archipelago, 
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tlie Malays ceased tol)e the pioneeis of navigation, and weie degiaded into puateg 
Even befoie this, pnacy had been gieatly esteemed by the Mala>s, and it became 
hpucefoiththeir almost ezclnsive occupation, by this mvuluuLaiy step the Malaya 
lelimpnshed any histoiical lole in the highei sense 

Only one feat on a largei scale was peifoimed by the Malays withm the limits 
of the Indian Ocean, this was then settlement of the laige island of Madagascai 
This migiation from their oiiginal homes in the Indian Aidiiptdago is mainly 
“ preliistoiic , ” the dates assigned to it vaiy between the lust and the twelfth 
century A D The prehistoric daikness which then rested on the western Indian 
Ocean can hardly have been absolutely umllurained But tlie aohievemeuts ol the 
ancients in this bjiheie have been lost, all that had been explmed and discovered 
in the long period from the oiiciimnavigatiou of Afiica iiutlei King Necho to the 
periplus of the Erythriean Sea, had fallen into oblivion dm mg the latei Jistuib- 
ances, and had pioved haiien of results for the jiohtical and social development of 
the human race 

B The West 

(a) The Arabs — The western coasts of the ocean even at this gloomy period 
did not share the fate of the east side, which contmiied to be a complete blank, so 
far as history is concerned Although the Greek traders finally kept aloof, yet the 
Arabs, who had early sailed horn their emponums in Yemen to the south, did not 
cease, until past the second century A D , to navigate energetically the east coast 
of Africa, even fai below the equatoi Befoie the advent of the Prophet their 
voyages were duected exclusively by commercial objects. But fully a oentuiy 
after the Hegira the connection with the south, which was foimeily only loose, 
was drawn tighter, wheie pieviously simple factories had existed, one foitihecl 
town after another now sprang up Bound these towns were gioiiped kingdoms 
of small size, it is true, but nevertheless able largely to influence and change 
the nationality and customs, the religion and type, of the settled population 
Makdichu and Barawa, Malindi and Mombasa, but especially Kilwa-Kisiwani, 
which flourished for many yeais, weie the centiea of these States, by whose mam- 
teuance for fuUy nme himdred years the Arab nation has given the most brilliant 
proof of histoiical stiength and permanence 

If ij(e examine the causes which directed the attention of the Aiabs to East 
Africa, when their purpose was to change them oversea relations, which hitherto 
had merely rested upon tiade, mto a deliberate policy of aggrandisement, we find 
on the whole the same circumstances which, many centimes befoie, had mduced 
their ancestors to engage m that commercial mtercouise The naturally trifling 
distance of the two countries from each othei is shortened m an extiaordinary 
degree by the periodical monsoons, which the mliahitants of the northwest Indian 
Ocean certainly utilised fai eailiei than their discovery and employment in the 
Eoman age An additional and perhaps decisive inducement to adopt a policy of 
aggrandisement was given fuither by the chaiacter of the inhabitants of the 
coast of Afiica, who weie incapable of competing with the intradeis either on sea 
or land. As a last motive we must take into consideration the fanciful views 
enleilained by the Aiabs as to the position of Afiica with lespect to then own 
country, and their ideas of the shape of the Indian Ocean as a whole 
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(b) The Bcsults of the Eirors q/ the Ptolemaic Cosmoiji aphy — ISTeitliei of the 
other oceans was so early traversed hy shrps as the Indran Ocean , but rrerthei of 
them has, strangely enough, warted so long hetoie rts shape and size were riglitl} 
understood by mankrnd The Pacrlrc was only brought rnto the sphere of history 
at the begmnmg of the srxteenth century, but rn less tharr two Iruridied and fifty 
years its whole gigantic triangular shape has been tlioioiighly exploied Er^n 
the Atlantic until the \oyage of Colirmbirs, or, if jneleiied, until the landing of 
the fSToisemen on the coasts of Finland, was a waste of natei stretching indefi- 
nitely toward the west, of winch onl} the noitlieily east coast had become 
part and parcel of histoi} But the pioeess which lasted for centuries m the 
case of the Pacihe, continued oiilj for decades in that of the Atlantic , liy the 
beginning of the sixteenth century its chaunel-like form was known m its maui 
outlmes The case was otherwise with the Indian Ocean The seafaring nations 
of antiquity had already tiaveised it exteiisiveli , Persians and Aialis had become 
acquainted with it throughout its whole Ineadtli from west to east, ret down to 
modern times its shape was completely inisiepiesented The liistorj of geogiaphy 
has no mote striking example of blind and mistaken guesswoik to lecoid The 
Indian Ocean was imagmed to be an inland sea, a long, iiaiiow channel, wliicli 
30imng the Bed .Sea, formed, as it were, a piolougatioii of the Mediteiianeaii truiied 
towaid the south While the noitli slioie of this inaivellous liasiii is lepieseuteil 
hy the south coast of Asia, it was siqiposed that the boiiudaiy on the south was 
supplied by the continent of Afuca The east coast of Atiioa was twisted round 
in eaily maps and made to run due east and west at its southern extremity, and to 
30m the south of Asia somewhere in the Par East 

Tins eironeoiis conception in its beginnings goes back to Eratosthenes and Hip- 
parchus, indeed to Aristotle It did not, howevei, become momentous for the his- 
tory of mankind until it was perpetuated by Ptolemy, whose cosiuogiaphic system 
was the mam source of the geogiaiihical knowledge of the early Middle Ages The 
Aiabs, the diiect heirs of the great geogiajihei, adopted without criticism Ins laets 
and his blunders, and thus accepted the tradition that the Indian Ocean ivas an 
inland sea, although the direction of the Somali and Zaii/ibai coast must have 
been familiar to them Their pensistent belief «ui this shape of the Indian Ocean 
can only be explamed by a combination of various ciicumstances For one thing, 
Ptolemy was in high repute with them, chiefly 111 consequence of then dack of 
cartogiaphic talent. In the next place, as followeis of the Ptolemaic ,s3Stem, 
they supposed that the tempeiatmes m the southeiii liemisjihere at the season of 
the northern winter, when the .sun is nearest the earth, reached a height which 
could not but be fatal to all living creatines Tliey therefore considered all laud 
south of the equator to be uninhabitable, and the .sea to be iinpiacticable for navi- 
gation Consequently they were confirmed 111 the delusion tliat the coast, which 
they had traversed as fax down as .Sofala, trended fiom west to east, and lay 
directly opposite South Asia 

The Indian (Icean in this Ptolemaic shape became imiioiLaut for the history of 
the human race 111 two u a} s The one pail of its 1 rile ended in the political achieve- 
ments of the Arabs on the east coast of Africa, of uhich the extent was perliaps 
conditioned not only hy the causes already mentioned, but also by the veiy natural 
desire of the conquerors to keep in touch with the moLliei country Apart from 
these settlements the Indian Ocean is important for the table of the Terra Avstrnlis, 
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the imkuown southeiu Idiid (of p 253), with which it was associated The ide 
of this coutiueiit, mauily deiived fiom Ptolemj, who gave the name of the Etli; 
opiau Au&tialia to the supposed soutliein shoie of his laud-giidled Indian Occmii m a 
taken up hj the Aiahs, who gave the imlmowu laud the name of tlie Seiidsh coasi 
Then, paitlj thioiigh the agency of the Aiabs, paitly dnecLly, ilie iipLli wu 
adopted into the geogiaphy of the scholastics, and at the close of a tiouhlous, bu 
m luauy lespecLs steiile, peiiod leniained as a jiioblem winch the Middle Ages ha( 
accpiiied no chum to sohe 

Duiiiig the two milleuniums and a half thiough which the Indian Ocean ha: 
hitheiLo occupied oiii attention, it appeals m fact ineiely as a piolongatiou of tlu 
Red Sea and the Peisian G-ult, as a iiaiiow inland sea, whose southern coast, exist 
lug onl} in the imagination of the men of that time, foimed an insupeialile bainei 
to any bouthwaid expansion In reahty the Indian Ocean of this whole peiiuc 
almost alwaj s coincides with the sea of Ptolemy. If it evei goes be-y oud tlios( 
limits, that occuis only to a lestiicted degree and in a epute definite diiectiuu, as 
foi example, in the southern voyages of the Aiabs The opening up of laiger poi- 
turns either remains reserved foi the civilized world, as happened in the southwesf 
expeditions of the Chinese, oi it lies fiom the first outside the field of authenticated 
histoi’y , as is the case with the migiation of the Malays to Madagascai 

Although It was a mere fancy to thmk of the Indian Ocean as an inland sea, 
stdl its influence in liistoiy has piactically corresponded to its imagmed cliaiacter 
It did prove an insuperable barrier between the imperfectly developed civilizations 
winch liordeied on it. In early tunes, when the histoiy of mankind even in this 
region was nothing inoie tliau a series of lace imgiatious, it was simply avoided by 
a d^toiii , later, men saded along the coasts fiom haihoui to harboni, oi let them- 
selves he diiven hy the monsoon eastward oi westward The direction of the 
circles of latitude is almost the only histoucal axis of the ancient Iiidiau Ocean 
winch comes befoie us With the exception of the voyages to Seudsh and Hofala the 
whole inteicouise takes this direction, from the enterpuses of the Pliceuiciaus in 
the second mdlennium B 0 . down past the Greeks and Romans, the Persians and 
Aiabs, to the last expeditious of the Chmese, whose aim ^as Ceylon, m the middle 
of the fifteenth centiiiy One-sided as was this mtei course, — except for a few 
pmneys undeitaken hy the Chinese fiom lehgioiis motives and the warlike expe- 
ditions-of the Arabs agamst India, which stand by themselves, it was invariably 
Jvoted to purposes of trade,_it showed itself important foi the development 
of the eivdization of raankmd ^ 

11 , p e^^l'ange of the products of civdizaLion between the East and the West, 

Sen 'r o? ,7 f exchange was effected merely hy the 

£7 1/ Tl f peoples, hy the Peisians, and more paiticiikrly bj the 

heSsitm7S\T7 1 V uisignificance into 

SSi world-power, the old direct connection 
smii S WlSr 1 culture and that of South and East Asm was 

S i r 1 of obtaimng laie spices, dyes, oi luxuries or of 

nleral^oi of [he’ widenmrof the 
w aWs Biathematics, of geogi-aphy and astronomy, the result 

iMvilaU, the agents, Aa a niatto o« laot the Mian Ocean atUr the seventh 
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01 eighth cenLuiybeai. the etamp ot a piuely Asiatic sea, ivith possibly a faint 
Afiican admixtuie 

While the Aiabs held the key to the Indian Ocean n w 

in the same lelation as did the Paeitic befoie the commencement R ^ 

exploiataoB Like Ike Packio, lk« IttJ.au Ocean „a, culi“ly“ea iLftk”!' n 
ol vnion ol tke wstem civjiaej nations , ,t leunnej to bo a 1 

lip no less than its gieat and viigm neighbours That the onenimr iinTp 
oceans toot place about tke same lime, simiiltaneoiisly also mtl, the l*[t * 
gloom whiok lested on the Atlantic, .-as pa.tlp the Tesnlt or.tl 
moie due to the internal development of the western nations Hut m^eaeb Til* ^ 
oceans the woik of exploiation lau a diffeient coiuse for this diiersiiv ti 

of physical geogiaphy are lesponsible ’ du ersity the facts 

5 MODEEN TIMES 

The same seismic or tidal wave which crosses the Pooifln 
the wateis of the Indian and even of the Atlantic ;,l“o 
tlie same molecule of watei which, in consequence of ditteieuces iii cfai ’ 

Its position and to-day moies flora the Antarctic to the Pacifac can dn 
cauls tiaveise at a subsequent time the Indian Ocean T tie Phi? 

callv, theiefoie, the ocean that euuicles the eaiLli is a umby b it to ihc^^^ 
of histoiy It appeals divided, fo. it is a « huiction .,£ I Ss’’ if L 
small mlaud seas, round which few nations dweU, have their owlle™/ ""I 
toiical expiession, how much more must laige but sliaiplwlefiild I'? 

out m the case of the mighty oceans, suriounde .1 h wM " 
tk.« occons np^ai, n. fact a, n pc.sonaUtj. „„ inLS^ rn ,m c a S: 
histoiy of mankind This peculiauty is siibiect to one I mUstnnl ? 

them all it is a thmg of the past To the men of to-dav (-h» a to 

the physical and the histoiical ocean is no longei familfai As tbllails oTil 
one ocean mingle fieely with those of the otl^r, so thrcmients oY wof^ 
meice, and also of world history, flow unchecked fmm one to the orel^ ???' 
indeed move on apecmlly favoured patkt, but thSee paths cncucle the ivhole gbbf . 

S'.^r.Seri:SllY~^ -entisl Lure 

^ Euot. V.tso„ ,.t 

Pour bundled yeais have sped past since this clianoc Hra t xi 

oceans — not m men’s ideas about them — completed a shoib smnlf't ^ 
compaiefl with the millenniums that piecoded Tho\ have himmlu fi H 
much to the Atlantic as well as to the Pacific, to each ceitamlv mnrf ib 
Indian Ocean , neverlhelote, the sum tola! of a,e lS„S“*LZl ‘l" *“ 
torinci IS not gicatci than that ol the laUei I„ ^ ^ 

With the Em opeaii voyages of discovery, but they had no meat menim.tprff? 
the past to revive AU the maiitime life of ita own which Pnmfift n ^ 
yicm,Jy posse.aed eithe, playod it, pait on Uio norttavettem margin, a mmr fidd 
111 eompaiisou with the entae Miitacc, oi, a, the mjnence of the Poljnesians, 
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lb fell outside the limits of the rest of man’s liistoij The gieatei i)ait of llie 
Atlantic Ocean, on the othei hand, was not jet lonsed to histoiieal life, only 
the noitheast, with its splendid eonhgmation and the mcouipaiahle laleidl hasnis, 
the Mediterianean, the Baltic, and the Noith Bea, had long been aOue, and lay 
waiting foi the appomted moment to flood the globe with its teeming pojuilation, 
which centimes and tens ot centimes of civiliaatioii had steeled foi the woik ol 
discoveiy and conijuest Even the Indian Ocean lietoie tlie dawning ol tlie new 
age had long ceased to be histoiically iinpoitant thioiigliout its whole expanse , 
the gieat south lay indeed quite fallow Neveitheless the naiiow uoitheiii mai- 
gin, with whicli aloue we aie coiiceined, must he legaided fiom othei aspects than 
the coiiespnuding paits of the two neighbomuig seas The spheie of tiie Medibei- 
lanean civili/.ation is as much a woild by itself as the East Asiatic spheie Sepa- 
rated flora each othei by a full thud of tlie eaith’s ciicuiufeience, they die two 
poweis which are in spiiit absolutely diffeient, but winch, consciously oi uncon- 
sciously, peijiefcualljr tend to appioacli and come ui close contact one with the 
othei The gigantic continent of Asia, fiom its si/ie, was not adapted to help this 
pioccss, a piomisiug attempt, when Home established connections with China in 
the yeai 05 A D, pioduced no lesults The needed pathway was supplied by 
the watcis of the Indian Ocean, and then function has been to link the East and 
West togethei 

{o ) Till Importarue of the Lulcpende id Advance of the White Race into the 
Iihduin Ocean — Enithei than thus, the Indian Ocean pioduced a cnihzation of 
its own, which, though not so unyielding and vast as that of Eastern Asia noi so 
vaiied as that of the Mediteii'anean, possesses the peculiaiity of comprising the 
eiitiie ocean so far as it couceins the histoiy ot luaiilcmd at all Spiead by the 
teaching of tlie Fiophet, it reaches almost without a gap tiom shoie to shoie, 
fiom the east coast of Afuea in the west to the islands of the Aiclnpelago in 
the Fai Eist Aceoidmgly the imoad of the white race, on the development of 
vhose cnltuie it had so long exeicised a successful influence, beais heio a quite 
cliffeieiit significance from that which the dissemination of the Euiopeans had foi 
the virgin wateis of the Atlantic *nd the Pacific These latter could in the end 
only win by it , the Indian Ocean, on the contrary, had mucji to lose This is the 
standponib from which the Indian Ocean must he legauled after the voyage of 
Vasco da tiania To the supeificial observer the destmies of the three oceans are 
completely siniilai Ho one of them was able permanently to escape the influence 
ot the white man Even the Indian Ocean shared this fate, to a gieater extent 
indeed than its eastern neighbour Yet a great diffeieuce exists between the final 
lesulLs Tlie Atlantic and the Pacific, just as the Indian Ocean, lost at fiist some 
part of then own civilization, in Ameiica ami Austialu the spaik of mdigenous 
culLuie was completely extinguished Eveij where, howevei, tins temporaiy set- 
back was only the prelude to an eia of vigoious development iii new duections 
The \alue ol the history which the immigiauts m the United States and m Aus- 
liaha had made in an astoiiishnigly biiet period lai outweighs the former losses 

V ith the Indian Ocean the matter fiom the veiy first lay distinctly otherwise. 
If we exclude evtra-tiopical Boulli Afiica, its suiface washes no country which lias 
ever served as the goal for a mass emigration of Europeans Even at” the present 
day the while man, acooiding to numbeis, is a completely insignificant factor com- 
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paied with the mass of natives, wliethei in the Aichipelago, in India, oi on the 
shoies of East Afnca Thiee oi fom hundied yeais ago, in the eaily days of colo- 
nial activity, this dispaiity of niimbeis was certamly stdl inoie maiked thidei 
these ciiciimstances iheie could natuially be no idea of a complete destruction ot 
the native civilizations, such as Anieiica evpeiienced m those days, and of substi- 
tuting in their place a constitution talcen fiom the motliei couutiy in Eiiiope 
Such an idea lay as much outside the lauge of possibility as, foi example, the 
eiadication of the East Asiatic cultiiie The question could at most be that nl 
destioying the economical anil political stiength ot all opponents, and, unfoi In- 
nately, the white man down to the piesent day has to legaid eveiy inhabitant of 
the Indian Ocean as sucli The Eiuopeau was successful m both methods, foi 
the opposition which Bali and Acheh, Madagascai and Arabian East Afnca, had 
offeied, even m oui days, is like the last convulsions of a dymg man As might 
be expected fiom the dissimilanties of the nations, the stiuggle has assumed vaiious 
shapes m different places and tunes, a handful of tiadeis was able to ciush a 
giant of clay like India, while the above-named blanches of the Malays still defy 
the foieign yoke 

One is tempted at fiist sight to say that the opposition of the mautime nuLinns 
to the white invader has been moi e determmed than that of nations livuig inland 
or neglecting to use the sea But such a generalisation must be cpialified by ex- 
ceptions so important ns to rob it of neaily all its value It is tiiie that the Aztecs 
and Peiuvians succumbed to the onslaught of the whites still moie feebly than the 
Indians , but China, in spite of many stoim.s, still stands unshaken m any lespect 
On the other side, the opposition was nowhere slighter than fiom the Polynesians , 
the distiibution of a spaise population ovei an immense area fiom the veiy fust 
prevented any war being waged Again, the geogiaphical conditions of India and 
Indonesia aie siniilai on both the east and west, yet then dealings with the 
white races have been of the most diffeient desciiption So far as the Indies aie 
conoei lied, wm must abandon the idea of tieating the ocean as an iinpoitant influence 
on tlie couise of history It is in the facts of religious and political development 
that we must seek for the leason why, m India proper, native civilisation .succumbed 
to the slightest shock from without, while m Indonesia it found a safe lefuge 

The Indian Ocean at that critical period of transition was not, howevei, quite 
unimportant for India The States of the Malabar coast, under the mflu^nce of 
the busk Aiabian-Egyptian trade with the Bed Sea, had aspiied, towaid the close of 
the fifteenth centmy, to cieate fleets of then own These, with the constant help 
of Arabian warships, played an impoitant part in the despeiate stiuggle agamst 
the Portuguese mvadeis It was not until the last ship of then own was destroyed 
that the lesiatance of the Indians began to flag The Arabs alone of all the natu- 
ral defendeis of the Indian Ocean made some attempt to meet then lespousi- 
bihties, for the Malays, at the begmmng of the sixteenth century, weie not 
Sufficiently identified with the soil which they had only occupied a few generations 
bailiei They were also too few in numbers, and were scattered over so wide an 
aiea of islands that their resistance could not have proved permanently .successful 
agamst the flood of Europeans which swept on simultaneously from east and west 
against their homes It was due simply and solely to their seamanship, which 
enabled them to inflict gieat damage, especially by piracy, on the white mtrudeis, 
that they could contmue the war withm ceitain limits for centuries 
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The case of the Aiabs was dilfeient at the time ^\heu Vaseo da (lama, aftei 
Ills memuiable veyage to Calicut, set foot on the soil ot India, they lepieseuted 
the dominant religion of the Indian Ocean, and possessed the monopoly ot com- 
raeicial inteicoui.se ,so fai as it connected the Indian woild with the West Not 
meiely did tlie fabulous piospeiity of Cauo aud Alexaiidiia, the powei of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, of Baiceloiia and hloieure, the splendoui, in slioit, otthe Meditei- 
ranean woild c)f those times, use and fall with this tiade, but the economic lite of 
Noitheiii Euiope as fai as Geimany aud ITandeis was mateiially affected by it 
I'he whole West indeed between 1200 aud 1500 la^ undei the spell of the tiade 
With India The assmed pio&pect of euoimous piohts theiefioiu had once led the 
citi/ens of the Italian lepublics to vigoioiis co-opeiation iii the cuisades, aud, long 
aftei that lemaikable peiiod, the piues of tlie Indian tiade exeiciaed a magnetic 
fascination both on mdmduals aud on peoples in the West The face of Euiope 
was then turned to the East fai moie markedlj than it was fiom the sixteenth cen- 
tuij ouwaid to the West Hence came the excitement, almost incomprehensible 
to us, which masteied all the western peoples, whenever there was a prospect that 
the narrow enhances to the Indian Ocean, the commercial routes of the Persian 
Gulf 01 the Eed Sea, would he closed oi hedged about with new obstacles 

(?j) The Stiiir/gle foi the Sup)emacy in the Indian Ocean — At the moment of 
the landing of Vasco da Gama the Aiabs lecognised the desperate dangei which 
thieatened then aupremacy In the succeeding peiiod then resistance to the m- 
trvirleis was moie obstinate aud lasting than that offered by the natives of India, 
who weie uufamiliai with the sea Even the Osmans, who in 1517 by the con- 
q^uest of Egypt liad entered upon the heiitage of the Mamelukes, knew perfectly 
well that Egypt was worthless to them unless the}’' possessed complete liberty of 
movement on the Indian Ocean Tins truth was, howevei, first bionght home to 
them by the Veiietuus and Genoese, who lost their mam source of prosperity with 
the mteriuption of the Levantine tiade The attempts, accordingly, of the Turks 
to regain that libeity of movement were less persistent than would have been 
desirable in the interests of all the Meditenauean States Ear fiom oveithiowing 
the puwei of the Portuguese, they weie not even able to break tlnough tbe block- 
ade of tbe Red Sea, which the new-comeis maintained foi some decades The 
Red Sga tlieiefoie relapsed tempoiaiily into the condition of a baokwatei , at the 
same time the heavy hand of the Tmk, spieadiug death eveiywhere, fell on its 
noithern exit 

Politically speaking, the Indian Ocean m the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, aud foi the greater paiL of the nineteenth, was no thoroughfare The Dutch, 
it IS tuie, followed the tracks of the Portuguese as fai as Japan, but the east coast 
of Asia was still too closely guarded against mtriiders to allow that vigoious com- 
petition of the European colonising nations which chaiacteiises tbe noibhwest of 
the Pucifae Ocean at the present day Such competition was to be found at that 
dav more on the coasts and on the suiface of the Indian Ocean The Portuguese 
had accustomed themselves foi more than a century to regard it a.s then own 
sea 1 01 while the famous bull of Alexander VI, limiting Spanish enteiprise 
to the lauds and seas west of the Azores, had been withdrawn in the veiy year 
when It, was issued, soilL Portugal and Spam had, within a few years of this 
abortive attempt at demalcation, come to an agreement in which the pnnciple 
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of the papal judgment wat. lecogniscd, and the New Wnild wab paiLiLioned 
between thebe, the two gieatebt mantime and colonibrng puweis of the age, hy 
the tracing of an imaginai} fiontici to the west of the Cape Veide Islanclb (cf 
p 451) The post-Columbian age did away with this, as with so many othei ideas 
Just as the Spaniaids could not hold the Pacihe, so Die Poituoiie.se weie still 
less able to close the Indian Ocean to the piislmig new colonial powers, since 
these latter, now lealising then impoitauce, advanced almost simultaneously and 
in dense masses We now come to the age ot the “ maie hbeuun’’ the fieedom 
of the oceans (Vol VII, p 80) In colonial hisLoiy between 1600 and 18.50 
we hear of no consideiable legimi, ewept tire sea ol Cential Ameiica, winch was 
more obstmately contested than the hoidei lands and islands of the Indian Ocean 
And as if it were not enough that the Euiopeau nations should lush tuiwaid to 
seciiie for themselves the heritage ot Portugal, the Arabs fiom Muscat stepped 
vigoiously on the scene after 1660, and after eighty jeais ot war wiested once 
more the central coast of East Africa from the detested European 

The place of the Indian Ocean m the history of the woild is variously illus- 
trated in the numerous stages ol this competition Until past the middle ot tlie 
eighteenth century, the trading nations weie intent, with equal neal Init unequal 
success, on seeming then small settlements on its shoies and islaiuls National 
interest, s were lepicsentecl iii the struggle by a senes of small tiaduig companies, 
among which we even find one, the Ostend company, of Geiinan origin In the 
leign of the empiess Maiia Theresa theie wms an attempt to found a German 
colony m Delagoa Bay 

Tins international competition ends at tlie moment when the iiolitical equi- 
librium was distuihed m favom ot England, under wdiose dommimi it was now des- 
tmecl to pass tor the whole succeeding peiiod This distmhauce was produced hv 
an occuireuce, m itself ummpoitaut, which in its later developments has marked 
the whole .subsequent history of the ocean and the sun oiindmg countries, — the 
first acquisition of teiiitoiy in India hy Britain If we beai m mmd that from 
1498 to past the middle of the eighteenth century the political activity of the 
Euiopeau powers was .spent on the founding of mere factor} colonies, wdiich could 
not secure to any of the paiticipatmg nations a hioad econonm basis oi am' su- 
premacy, we may see in Eobeit Olive’s decisive victory atPlassey, on June 23, 1757 
(p 463), the hegiimmg of a new eia both for India and for the Indian Ocean 

(c) The Indum Ocean, ns jPaH of the Umvoml Ocean — •With the diseoveiy of 
the two sea loutes to India the historical ceutie of gravity m the Indian tJeenn also 
had been considerably displaced, hut in an easteih dnectioii, unlike that of the 
Atlantic, winch moved steadily towaul the west We liaie lieie the beginning of 
the modern system ot trade loutes, and of the inneessuow .Aowly iiiiening to com- 
piletion, by which the centre of giaiitv of mteinntionai relations has iuo\ed tow aid 
the Pacific Henceforth wm liave haidly to leckon with the iioithwest ol the In- 
dian Ocean, wdiich had been for moie than Uvo tliousaiid icais the bcene of so 
imich political activity (Vol I, p 594). It was too leniole for a commerce which, 
sluftmg its roads to the high sea, quickly foigot the iiauow coincis in which it 
had hitherto moved 

Now at length ive reach the peixod when it is possible to .speak of the ocean .is 
gu umlivided whole, of wdiich the several oceans aie no moie than segmeufs aitih- 
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,lly distmeuished hy geogiapheis, and of which eveiy pait lief) open 

ITpnnifnii.}, 110 siicli thing as a mare clausum , a 


pen to all the 

naval poweis HencefoithYhcie is no such thing as a mare clausum , and it m 
some wateis the hal.ince of powei is always shittmg, it is nevei nuc ispii i 

cuinpetitoi foi inaiitinie ascendancy gams giound.anothei tiops on o i , ) 

theie IS no pait of the ocean which one powei can tieat as its monopoly The 
change is one which dates fiom tho sixteentli centiiiy ^ 

centiuy the Poitiignese monopohsed the Indian Ocean, the ^Pfi^aids the lamlie 
hint llie heutage of Spam has now been divided between England, Hoi aui , ‘ niiice, 
Ihissui, Geiinany, Japan, and the United States The hist thiee of these nations 
have also miaded the Indian Ocean, and heie the) have had as imitators oi as 
iivals the Aiabs, the Geimans, the Italians The colonial empuo of Poitiigal m 
the East has viitiially disappeaied, and no one powei has inheiited the Portuguese 
asceiulanc) in its full extent 

,So tai theie isnothmg singulai in the histoiy of the Indian as distmct lioiii 
othei oceans What is suigulai is the dependence of the Indian upon the Pacific 
Ocean, — a dependence which was felt long before the civilized woild leaint of the 
existence of the Pacific The Pacific was an unknown sea to the white races until 
Balboa m the second decade of the sixteenth centiuy descended fiom the heights 
of Daiien to the southein sea (Yol I, pp 362, 585) Then fiist amazed Eiiiope 
leaint that the newly discoveied country was not the eastern coast of Asia, but 
that between it and the long-sought-foi Cathay and Zipangu a new waste of wmteis 
lay, on whose extent the thud decade was first to thiow light by the expedition of 
Magelhaes Betoie, howevei, the Spaniaids appioached the solution of the Pacific 
cpiestiou from the east, the Portuguese had taken the first steps towaid it by the 
expeditions which they had sent foi the last hundred yeais m oidei to find out the 
route to India round the Cape of Good Hope Neither India itself nor any other 
definite district of the Western Indian Ocean was the real goal of the Portuguese 
niaimeis Just as the discoveries of the Spaniards were hound up with the search 
foi the presence of the precious metals, so the Portuguese expeditious were guided 
by the wnsh to leach the lands winch produced spices and drugs Eiom this 
pomt of View the Portuguese colonies, both in Nearer and Euither India, as well 
as on the east coast of Africa, weie nothing more than stations on the dangerous 
loute to the Spice Islands 

Tliese efforts to leach the East across the Indian Ocean did not cease with the 


Portuguese It is true, as we have seen, that then successors, the Dutch, British, 
Fiencli, aud Danes, in the two centuues foUowiug the fall of the Portuguese colo- 
nial empire, attached primary importance to the maintenance of then possessions 
acquired m the Indian Ocean , hut, besides this, the entire civdized world of Europd 
was occupied with the solution of a problem which, hegmnmg on the surface of the 
Indian Ocean, drifted immediately eastwaid This task is the search foi the im- 
kiiowu southein land, the Teira Auhiiahs incognita. Although this creation of 
the faiic) was exoiciscd from the south of the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean 
thiough tlie circumnavigation of Africa, only a few decades elapsed hefoie it again 
appealed In tJie Indian Ocean the Tern a Aiiitmlis w^as then supposed to lie m 
latitudes nut fai removed from those to which it had been referred by Hipparchus, 
who imagined Ceylon to be the noitheinmost pomt of this fabulous land Accoid- 
uigtib the efforts to leveal the position, situation, shape, and size of the southern 
land — efforts which belong to aU thiee oceans — weiemost vigorously prosecuted 
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ilieie They commence with the voyages, of Abel Tasman (1642-1643 and 1644), 
and end with James Cook’s iamous cncurapolai voj age, 1772-1775 The foimei 
lemoved the phantom, at least foi the Indian and Western Pacihe, be> oiicl the foity- 
fifth degiee of sonthcin latitude , but the lattei absoliitel}'- destioyed it aftei it had 
disfiguied the map of the ivoild foi two thonaand yeais Then foi the fiist time 
some complete idea of the hjdiogiaphy of the eaith could be entei tamed, smce an 
appioximately coiiect notion of tlie distiibution of land and ivatei ha<l lieen funned 
The .scientific establishment of these conditions excicised an impoitant eOect on 
the coiiise of the woild’s Instoiy The Houtliein Indian Ocean and the Aiistiahaii 
seas then fui the fiist time became seiiiceable to men, and New Holland was 
loused into liistonc life Aiistiaha, opened to coloiii&atioii, began a new careei, 
which may end bj seouiing to the yoiingebt continent the political and economic 
headship in the whole sonthein hemispheie 

B I’KOlVr THE BeRIXNING Oi THE BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY IN INDIA. TO THE 

Cutting ot the Isthmus of Suez (1757-1859) 

The beginning of the ago which staited with the victoiy of Plassej' was inaug- 
mated, fust bj the Peace of Pans of Februaiy 10, 1763, when that veiy ITance, 
to whicii a Diipleix had opened out such glitteiiug 2nospects, lenounoecl foi evei 
the possession of India and consequently the su^nemacy iii the Indian Ocean, 
and next by the dissolution of the Fiencb East India Company m 1770 In this 
way the only Euiopeaii iival whom England bad then to considei was finally 
diiven fiom the field England could now look to the lealisatiou of hei aim, 
which was to impiess on the Indian Ocean the stamfi of a Biitisli sea, — of a cen- 
tral sea, that is, round which the Asiatic, Afiicaii, and Austiahan blanches of the 
British woild-empu e might clustei Gigantic as this begiuumg must have appeal ed 
to the eighteenth century, yet it was actuaUj leahsed a himdied j eais aftei the 
withdiawal of tlie Fienoh fiom India Immediately befoie the opening of the 
Suez Canal England did not, it is tiue, possess all the shoies of the Indian Ocean , 
but theie was no powei which could dispute hei supiemacy smgle-handed 

Tlie histoiical impoitance of the Indian Ocean dining those bundled yeais 
oulmmatos m the fact that it then was maiidy sought aud won foi its own sake , 
it was only after the opening up of East Asia that it sank moie and more into the 
position of a thoioughfaie The activity of its mdigenous population, aUhough 
it was not less vigoious than iii the foregoing age, recedes uito the hachgiound 
as compaied with that of the nnaders from outside The theatie of events lay- 
now, as earliei, exclusively on the west coast of the ocean, and it ended in the 
founding and growth of the sultanate of Zanzibar, the keystone to the fabric of 
politics and civilization raised by the Arabs m the Indian Ocean Haidly was the 
strnctuie completed, when it ciacked in eveiy joint While the ocean pieviously 
had been a remote gulf, with one smgle appioacli far doMui at the Cape, it was 
brought, through the aitificial stiait of Suez, fai nearer to the section of mankmd 
which lequired expansion , and m place of the Latm nations, winch, ’dogged as 
they were, had giown weaiy fiora the colomsing work of centniies, the fiesh and 
resolute Teuton stepped forward Befoie the onrush oi Batons and Germans the 
Moslem bulwark, laboiioiisly reared by the work of a millennium at the eastern 
entiance to the Dark Continent, lapidly fell to the giound 
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The imoads fiom witlioufc weie theu lebs lestueted in then bpheie of ai Luni 
It IS tiue that they only had two stai ting-pomts , but one of these at lea^t was a 
base coinmandmg the whole aicaof the Indian Oeeau These two points aio India 
in the iioith, and the mainland of Austialia in the southeast, of the Indian (letan 
If we lefiect on tlie lelative position of tlie two coiiutiies and to hiiiope, the pos- 
session of Hew Holland seems fai fiom seciiie, unless India is sinuiltanooiish Judd, 
whde on the otliei side the possession of India in no way implies that of the tilth 
ooutiueut The acitiiisitioii and utilisation of Aiistialia by the Biitish leally lesulied 
from motives which have not the sliglitest eoniiection with then Indian policy 
Amongst othei thing-,, the coast of Austialu which faces the Indian Ocean mil) 
experienced the fiist essays at coloiiiscilion in 1<S29, foity yeai.s aftei the landing in 
Botaii) Bay The uninviting aspect of Testein Aiistialia is a paitial, not a com- 
plete, explanation of tins fact , it ceitaiuly would have been no liiudiauee to settle- 
ments if political necessities had ier|iiiied this coast as a base fioiii winch to 
coutiol the Indian Ocean Het, even with the undue prefeience given to its eastern 
coast, Austialia laigely intliienced the Indian policy of Oieat Biitam It is, geo- 
giaphically and histoiically, iiom the day of its discovery onwaid, an ludivisihle 
whole, and its connection with the Old Woild was bound to be closei than that 
of tlie Paoifio coasts and islands, if only foi the leasoii that it is less lemote than 
the) aie fium the original home of the white laoes Thus Austialia has ever since 
178S been a weighty factoi in the Indian pohoy of Gieat Butain Its mteiesls 
have heeii buunil up with tliose of the Ihitisli possessions m India, and the vast 
accession of Leiiitoiy wlndi was enladed by the colonisation of Austialia has dis- 
tinctly inci eased the vigoui and peisistence of English policy m this part of the 
glone 

The establishment of hei position in India has inaiked out for England a defi- 
nite load by which to maintain communications with hei Austialiau colonies, she 
must oudeavoui to protect the appioach at all possible points, as well as to com- 
mand the hinface of Die adjacent sea The roitugnese and Dutch, even tiie 
Ei-ench, had already tried to do so The Poituguese had laid then hands on uu- 
meious paits of the west coast of Africa, from Hadeira and Aigiiin in the north 
as far as Benguela ui the south, and had also made bases on the east coast fiom 
Sofala to Makdishu and Socotra • Tlie Dutch, with better discernment, made the 
southeui extremities of Africa and India, the Cape of Good Hope (1602 and ] 052), 
and Ce-)lon (1602~1796'i the centre of then system of defence, and at tiie same 
time took caie to occupj Mamjtius (1598-1710) and Delagoa Bay (1721) For 
Fiance hually the islands, Madagascar and its neighbouis, were intended to pro- 
tect the load to India, at least m the south of the Indian Oceah The British 
were tai fiom following m these steps diieetl) aftei the begimimg of then Indian 
soveicigiity, on the coiuiatv, foi decades .SL Helena was stiU leokoiied as a siifli- 
oient base oii the long route louiul the Gape. Eveu the hist occupation of Gape 
Colony (1795-1802), which was merely the lesultof jealousy of the French, had 
not vet opened the eyes of English mmisteis to the value of'South Africa for the 
Indian Geeau , they wsiuld hardly otherwise have given it hack to the Batavian 
Bepubhe It was only the agitation of keen-sighled pohticians like Bachard 
WeUeslev, wlio as far back as 1798 had clearly expressed his opinion that India 
was untenable without tlie Gape, and still moie the attacks on the British colonial 
empire, executed oi planned b> Hapoleou 1, winch bionght about this resolution 
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England theiefoie m ISOfi, lapidly anticipating tlie intentions of Napoleon to 
occupy the Cape, planted liei foot once inoie, and this time hnally, on South Afiica 
This step decideil the whole fiiithei coiiise of events on the Indian Ocean England 
IS nov supieine not only at the apex of the gieat inland sea, hut also at the coinei 
pillais at itb base In this way she has not only acquiied an impiegnable defensive 
position, hut she, hei ond all otliei nations, is in the position to guide the destinies 
of this ocean 

Theie hai’e been at all times nmneious attempts to ahattei tlie Biitish supie- 
niaci These began with the Egyptian expedition ot Napoleon, and his plan, which 
we ha\e pist mentioned, foi the compiest ot the Cape, they weie continued ui the 
Tieaty ot ATeinia of 1815', in wliidi England wasiecpiiied to give back a laige pait 
ot the Fieuch and Dutch colonies, which she had taken away between 1810 and 
1814, and weie lepeated nioie feebly m the peipetnal effoits of Fiance to make 
Madagascai the staitmg-point ot a new Indian policy Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt, which nndouhtedly would have attained the desiiecl end, had France been 
a match foi England by sea, must he consideied as compaiativelj the most event- 
ful ot these opeiations But its lesults weie veiy diffeient tiom what had been 
anticipated It lemmded England of the vulnerable point in her position, and 
from this time English policy was iiatiiialh' guided by the hope of seouiiug the 
Ited Rea Gieat events thiow then shadows hefoie, even m the histoiy of the seas 
The plan of outting the isthmus of Suez was mooted during Napoleon’s stay m 
Eg! pt, and was nevei again allowed to diop The lepose in wliicli the Red Sea 
had been left foi tliiee hundied jeais vas iiidely shatteied now that the interest 
of Euiope was coiicentiated on it It became appaieut tliat diiect communications 
were to be leopened between the Meditciiaueaii and the Eai East Once moie 
the attention ot the colonial poweis was coucentiated on the noithwest coinei of 
the Indian Ocean In 1839 the English occupied Aden, the empoiiuin at the 
eiitiance to the Red Sea whidi had flouiished m the old days of sailing-ships At 
the moment wlien the constiuction of the canal coidd no longer be prevented, she 
tnml} planted beiself on Berim in the straits of Bab el Mandeb (1857), and almost 
at the same time included m hei domuiion the Persian Gulf 

C THK Pli'ESEyT Da.\ (UTER 1850) 

{a) The Construction of the Suez Canal and 'ih Bcsults — The expedition of 
Napoleon had shown England how insecuie her Indian possessions were, so soon 
as France oi any other power set foot m Egypt Accoidmgl}*, after the battle of 
the Pyramids (July 21, 1798), the chief object of her Indian policy was necessarily 
to pi event such a contingency, or even any political and economic streugthenmg of 
the country Theie was no difficulty m caiiying out this purpose, so long as the 
plan of the Suez Canal was still in the geiin, and England continued to hold the 
undisputed sovereignty of the seas which she had won duiing the Pievolutioiiaiy 
and Napoleonic wais But later, as the plan of the canal assumed more definite 
shape, and the other poweis, who had gained strength m the interval, once more 
advanced on to the seas, this sovereignty became moie difficult, hub at the same 
tune more important. Lord Ellenhorough was theiefoie justified in saying that 
England, if she wished to secure the supremacy of the world, must stand with 
one foot in India and the other m Egypt Lord Palmerston privately informed 
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Count Ferdmand de Lesseps that if England was allowed to occupy pL 
peimanently with an army and to supeimtend the tiallie in the canal, he and 
England would be wdlmg to aid the enteipiise m eveiy way (1855-1858) , hut it w as 
found possible to complete the canal (18b9) without this gieat ooucebsiou 1[<jw- 
evei, English policy soon found the means ol making the caual a soiiico ot stiengtli 
instead of weakness to hei colonial empiie In 1875 Loid Eeacousheld seiz'ed tlie 
oppuitimity of the Khedive Ismail’s pecimiaiy embauassments to iiuiohabe liis 
shares m the canal The lebelliou of Aiabi Pasha affoided an unexpected oppui- 
tuiiity of takmg a still fmthei step Half agamst the wiU of the mmisLiy of^ Uie 
moment, England ciushed the levolt and effected the occupation of Eg)pt (1882) 
The gieat problem was thus solved, the way to the Indian Ocean as well as 
to the Pacihc had become an English load. Put at the same time the occupa- 
tion of the old country of the Phaiaohs brought Gieat Biitain face to face with a 
new task, that of flanking the Indian Ocean by an Africa which was English 
from Capetown to the Nile 

The opposition of England to the construction of the Suez Caual is intelligible, 
when we consider hei histoiical position durmg the fiist five oi six decades of the 
nineteenth century and the geogiaphical conditions of the country m question 
England’s intention, of which Lesseps was informed by Palmeistou, was to letain 
the monopoly of the world’s trade and the supiemacy on eveiy sea Both these 
objects had then startmg-pomt and their foundation, as deteimmed by the eouise 
of histoiy, in the Indian Ocean, which at that peiiod was in fact an English sea 
Althougli England could only anticipate that the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez 
would bung her immense profits by the notewoithy shoiteumg of the sea route to 
India, yet she could not on the other hand disguise fi’om hei self the fact tliat this 
enti-anoe fiom the Altantio Ocean stood open to otheis besides heiself, and would 
attract foreign competitors to a degiee which could not yet be estimated Such 
competition was hardly woith considermg when the long route round tlie Cape was 
in use , but with the new load, which pfiacecl the once so distant East at the veiy 
doors of every people, it was only too much to be dieaded Hence the obstuiaLe 
resistance, continued by every possible expedient for decades, against the realisa- 
tion of the plan When Englan(^ ultimately resigned herself to the ineintable, she 
liad probably gamed sufficient confidence in hei o\v u political capabilities to feel sui e 
of lesisLiug dll competition, even undei the new conditions England had not 
deceived heiself m these expectations One eiioi only had slipped into liei calcu- 
lations She had omitted to take into account the always msepaiablo connection 
of economic and political interests in modem times A classic example of tins was 
seen in the Indian Ocean uhen Geimany and Italy, the two new poweis mainly 
to be cousidoied, advanced aftei 1884 flora meiely economic activity to a political 
scheme of colonisation on the hitherto neglected western coast of that sea 

The opening of tlie new uaLeiway hiought with it also a mass of new results 
foi mankind mgeneial and foi the Indian Ocean and tlie Mediteiionean m paitic- 
nlar This latter now not only developed itself into one of the most crowded 
tlioroughfaj es, hut awoke slowly to a new life of its own, which ui its most 
vigorous form stmed the Italians to oversea expansion. But still more wide 
were the eSects of the completion of the Suez Canal on lire Indian Ocean and the 
commerce of the world The numeioiis routes which ran from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the noith and northwest were suddenly deserted, except by a few sailing- 
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ships On the other hand, the few loutes which tiaveised the new commeicial 
highway m the hist yeais aftei its opening have been multiplied and differ- 
entiated , theie aie, at the present day, numbers of trimk Imes which conveige upon 
Poit Said and diverge agam from Aden eastward The oiienuig up of Australia 
and Madagascar has done something to lestoie the impoitance of the older routes 
But old and new ahke have the Pacific for then ultimate objectoe The Indian 
Ocean at the present day has again become an anteroom to its larger neigliboiii 

In addition to the enormous commerce which the Indian Ocean of the present 
day transmits from Europe to the Pacific and in the leveise direction, the Indian 
Ocean has also some political developments to show, which are the result of indi- 
genous development There is of course nothing of the histoiical acbwitj. of eaily 
settled nations to be noticed at the pieseut time, when the sultanate of Zanzibar 
and the empue of the Hovas have been blotted out from the hst of States But, 
in compensation, Britons and Germans, French and Italians, have so fiimly rooted 
themselves on the coasts and the surface of the Indian Ocean, that we may now 
■ventuie to speak of Europeans being domiciled there, and may regard then activity 
as being that of peoples native to this legion 

(&) The Cotisohdahon of the Jfntish Supremacy in the Indian Ocean ly the 
Qapetown-Gai)o Policy — England endeavouied in other ways to retiieve the 
losses which she had thus sustained lu 1866 she acquired British East Africa, 
a teriitoiy pieci&ely equidistant between Cape Colony and Egypt The idea of 
a junction of these three provinces must naturally have forced itself upon men’s 
minds, especially since between them, on the south coast of the Gulf of Aden, 
on the Zambesi, on the Nyassa, and in the important Zanzibar Aichipelago, at 
the same time or a httle later, oppoitumties were offered foi the expansion of 
the British power The magnificent idea of an Africa which, on its eastern side at 
all events, shall be British from the Cape to the mouths of the Erie, loses some of 
its audacity under these circumstances , hut it has been keenly taken up in Eng- 
land and has already approached its realisation Tins idea alone caused the 
masters of Egypt to give Mahdism its well-deseived quietus on September 2, 
1898, before Omdurman In cider to leahse it the English have crushed the 
Matabele empire, and have moved their fiontieis fai beyond the Zambesi to 
the north For its sake they are constructing tliiough Africa a railroad system 
which not only testifies to ecouoimc .sagacity, but by means of its n^itliern 
branches, the Me Valley and the Uganda i.iilwajs, makes England indopeiirlent 
of the Bed Sea and the Arabian Gulf, in the event of these heiug blocked by a 
hostile fleet In fact, combined with other motives, it led also to the defeat of the 
Boers The Boeis, it is true, weie more African than the negroes, since tliey 
have never stinggled, like these at least, to reach the sea, and so fai could not dis- 
turb Great Biitain by sea, but ns a land power Euglaud was bound to leuiaiii 
defective on the Indian Ccean so long as the two Boei republics existed 

(c) The NmOicrn and Novthcadem Indian Ocean- — During the last thiitv 
01 fifty years the noith and the northwest of the Indian Ocean have also attained 
an increased importance as the Uioioughfaie to the East at the moment when 
East Asia, violently loused from its lengthened seclusion, was opened to the eiitci- 
pnse of the European England licre, too, was victoiious At the lust dawn of 
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this peiiod (■1821) she laid liei giasp upon the Stiaits of JLilac a. ivitli Sing ii),.io, 
Malacca, and Tiilo Penang Since that time the liuhaii Oieaii, so lai as it conn s 
mto the question of iiiodein woild corameice, beais in that pait, iioLwithstaiuhiig 
the extensive possessions of the Dutch, an English .stain}) 

In conclusion, the last act of this diaina lies inostli ni the womb nf tune It 
brings us into contact with a nation which has often occupied oiii atlcntioii un the 
Pacific (Yol I, p 593), but which ajiparetitly has no light to meet ns In — tlie 
liussiaii nation And }el then appeaiauce on the Pacific implies flu ii iiiu\emeut 
tonaul the Indian Ocean If Kussia wishes not to he stilled in the euoinious e v}ianse 
of hei Asiatic possessions, if she wishes to guide the unwieldy mass, she must 
force a way to the neaiest sea, her East Asiatic coast is in eieiy lespect msiilfi- 
cieiit, and above all too remote Hence comes that oiiwaul movement, duiiiig tlie 
last decades, towraul the south, toward Mesopotamia and the Peisiaii Gulf, wlm h 
in 0111 days so often assumes tangible foim in the rpiestion of the ^Yesteiii Asiatic 
lailw'ava and of a llussiau liaiboui on that gulf England has lieie ii fai nioie 
difhcult position than anywhere else on the coasts of the Indian Ocean In EniLlier 
India the power of Holland is broken up ovei infinite islands, great and small , in 
East Af iioa England’s colonial possessions lie firmly riveted round and behind the 
teiiitoiie.s of the Portuguese, Geimans, and Italians But there she sees liei&elf 
confined between the sea and an antagonist whose pondeious mass presses slowly, 
but with irresistible powei, towaid the south 


6 EETEOSPECT AND OUTLOOK 

The Indian Ocean, from the fust day that men reached it and ventiiied on its 
watcis down to the present, has played the part of an mtcimeclidry, from the point 
of view of anthropology, commerce, rel^ion, and nioie especially of cultuie This 
peculiar pioperty finds its tiiiest expression, so fai as the special lustoiy of this 
part IS concerned, in the formation of an Indo-Atrican spheie of civili/satum, 
which embiaces the entire northwest of the ocean, and whose strongest lepiesenta- 
^ tive we see before us in Islam J^veu to-day it is still conceivable that Islam might 
recover foi its civilization that pre eminence which lias been giadually lost in fom 
ceiituues of conflict with the white races The headship in tins stiuggle would on 
purely numerical grounds fall solely and simply to the people of India, if they 
only chose to lenouiice then gloomy inertness in favour of a moie active leligioii 
ITioir choice might well fall on Chiistiamby. But, to begin with, Islam has already 
a gient advantage as compared with Ghiistianity Two mittion Christians aie con- 
fronted b) fifty-seven millions of Mohammedans m India alone , and, in the second 
place, Chiistianity seems to have no prosperity in stoie for it within the region of 
the Indian Ocean It has not made any appieciahle progress either on the .soutli- 
eiii coasts of Asia oi m Afiica, while Mohammedanism has spread rapidly m both 
oontaicnts So long as India leiuams under English rule, it will never advance to 
independent expansion on the high seas, since, foi this jiurpose, the influence of 
Europeanism on the inert mass of Hinduism in that tropical couiitiy is too 
insigiuflcant 

I Ills possibility is less remote in the ease of the two other great English 
colmues on the Indian Ocean Australia, at the present day, is developing into 
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a commonwealth under Enghsh suzerainty, which has already lu its youth aiven 
Mgoious signs of a tendency toward expansion. The direction of such expansion 
IS indeed without exception toward the north and the noitheast, to the island 
groups of Melanesia and Polynesia , but what should pievent the United States 
ot Australia fiom tinning then eyes at some future tune on the Dutch aicliipel- 
ago ? That South Afiica, which is now embarking on a similar couise of develop- 
ment, should tinn its attention to the Pacihc is a physical necessity, since the 
Antarctic and South Atlantic Ocean could not offer it any firm base 

The position of England in the Indian Ocean is greatly improved by such events , 
she IS, indeed, since the successful inauguiation of her Pan-Afiican policy, stron^ei 
than e\ei, and her dominion is still widei Nevei tireless, this ocean can haidly 
become once again a closed Enghsh sea There are too many poweiful navies at 
present to admit of this, as well as too many appioaches to the ocean Among 
these means of access the Red Sea has fiom decade to decade giown in impoitance 
owing paitly to the pie-eimnent value of Southeast and South Asia m the eyes of 
Europe and the United States, but partly also to the substitution of the steamer 
tor the saihng-vessel as an instrument of commerce Whethei this chaime in 
navigation, which clnonologically, almost piecisely, coincides with the opening of 
the Suez Canal (1869), is a duect consequence of it must remain an undecided 
point, but It ceitamly was mfluenced by that event The Indian Ocean thus 
testines to its significance for a legion which certainly will become a muie im- 
portant factor in shaping the woikl’s lustory in the future than it is even at the 
present time 

On the other hand, the futiiie of the Indian Ocean in the domain of antliio- 
pology cannot be anything but unimportant There is no scope here foi a mixtni e 
of such fai-ieaching significance ns we weie able to foresee m case of the Pacific 
Ocean (Vol I, p "^5) The aboiigmes of Aubtiaha, doomed to dcstiuction fiom 
the fi^t, mayv sgaided , but the Hindu, like the Africans of the mainland 
from the east ’ Zambesi, will continue to hve in such dense masses, that no 

mtusion of foreign K ould produce notewoi thy changes of this soi t It is only 
m bouth Africa and nlV equatorial district of the east coast of that continent 
that the necessaiy coudifK aie found for a Qlose mtermixtuie of races The 
a er region has no future, foUthe Aiab immigiation has lessened since the com- 
mencement of the new order of things The Swahih couiitiy, theietoie, is hope- 
lessly abandoned to negro influences The south, on the other hand, has better 
prospects authropologically, since there a number of various lacial elements aio 
concentrated on a nanow space, — the Kaffir and the light-complexioned peoples of 
the Hottentots, and the Bushmen, the low-Geiman Boei, and the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Malay and the Indian It is questionable whether any mixtmn of aU these various 
elements will ever take place, but the first step toward this result has been sho^vn 
long ago in the case of the Bastaards. 
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